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REPORT 


OF 


THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUENTURE, 

Washington, D. C., November 15, 1872. 
Sir: .A single year’s experience at the head of this Department con- 
~ vinees ne of its importance as an executive branch of the Government. 
There is none other whose relations to the whole people of the country 
are so intimate and so constant. The several divisions of the Department 
are in their operations and uses so naturally connected with the diversi- 
fied pursuits of practical life, that they cannot fail to greatly aid and give 
aright direction to the farmer, the gardener, the merchant, and the miner, 
in all those points of interest which concentrated knowledge is enabled 
to impart to those whose means of information are limited to the nar- 
row sphere of their individual operations. The minds of men, all over 
the world, are constantly employed in the search after human knowledge 
in all that concerns the fruitfulness of the earth as well as the philo- 
sophical principles which govern its mysterious operations; and it is 
the province of this Department to mark well the progress that is made 
and keep its constituents advised of its value, and how they may avail 
themselves of advantages to be gained. With the immense and almost 
measureless extent of this country as a field for agricultural employ- 
ment, we must not fail to watch, learn, and carefully examine whatever 
may promise to add to the sum of that human happiness which springs 
from the carefully cultivated earth. When we call to remembrance the 
large proportion of the world’s inhabitants who depend upon agricultural 
pursuits for their support in life, it gives us encouragement to believe 
that the work we do reaches further and strikes deeper into the interests 
of mankind than comes within the scope of any other human effort. I¢ 
behooves this Government to be foremost in teaching those lessons of 
progressive, practical, and scientific agriculture, in accordance with the 
measure of the great opportunities which we possess to learn them as 
they oceur. 

In my last annual report I took occasion to congratulate the country 
that Congress, by the act of July 2, 1862, had provided for ‘ the estab- 
lishment of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” thereby recognizing the necessity and laying the corner-stone of 
a system of education which would tend to elevate the farmer to the 
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standard of knowledge which now distinguishes the other professions of 
life. It is gratifying to know that these institutions appreciate the 
effort the Department makes to co-operate with them in the promotion 
of a knowledge of scientific agriculture, and promise to communicate 
promptly all facts which may be developed by experiment or otherwise, 
and which, through its instrumentality, may be published for the infor- 
mation of the whole people. The monthly publications which emanate 
from the Department, and which are widely circulated among the agri- 
cultural journals and farmers of the country, keep them advised with 
regard to all valuable facts, or even plausible theories, which tend to 
enlighten the public mind on agricultural subjects. 

A careful study of the organization of this Department has led me 
to the conclusion that its component parts are judiciously associated 
and admirably adapted to the promotion and care of the agricultural 
interests of the country. 

The Chemical Division is constantly engaged in the invedteeiad of 
subjects of vital importance to the successful and economical operations 
of the farm. Mineral fertilizers, as they are found in various localities, 
are analyzed, and their comparative values are ascertained and pointed 
out. A knowledge of the intrinsic values of vegetable and animal ma- 
nures is of the first importance in the econemy of the farm. To know 
the constituent properties of alkaline deposits, ammoniated bone, and 
similar substances, greatly conduces to their profitable use. The 
comparative value of plants, as the same may be found to contain 
substances usefully employed in the mechanic arts, commands the atten- 
tion of this division whenever there is a prospect of the development 
of any new branch of enterprise. The increasing correspondence with 
this division of the Department very clearly indicates a corresponding 
increase in the interest which the farming communities take in the scien- 
tific phase of their art. 

It is the province of the Botanical Division to give attention to 
inquiries for information on questions relating to practical and eco- 
nomic botany. Many of these questions relate to the nature or quali- 
ties of various plants; sometimes on account of their prevalence as weeds, 
which threaten injury; sometimes on account of grasses, which, in cer- 
tain localities, intrude and extend themselves, and which the farmer is 
at a loss to know whether to regard as a friend or foe; sometimes in 
relation to plants which have been supposed to be poisonous; often 
seeking information as to those best adapted to particular localities, 
and submitting for examination certain plants which furnish fiber of a 
character fit for the manufacture of paper or cordage; answers to which 
put the farmer into the possession of knowledge which he may turn to a 
practical and profitable account. 

The Division of Entomology covers that great and increasingly im- 
portant subject of insects injurious to vegetation. There is no subject 
to which the farmer is so much alive, and in which his apprebensions 
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are so much excited, as that of the depredation of insects upon his 
growing crops, fruits, and vegetables; and, strange as it may seem, 
there is no other about which he knows so little, and, therefore, against 
which he is so helpless to make provision. It is the province of this 
division to point out such insects as are injurious—their depredations, 
their habits—how they may be known by their works, and, in some 
measure, suggesting remedies for the evils of which they are the cause. 

The Horticultural Division contributes very largely to the gratifica- 
tion and satisfaction which the public derive from the workings of this 
Department. To select the best fruits, and improve them by hybridi- 
zation—to note the peculiarities of varieties and their climatic adapta- 
tions—is part of the work of this division. There is no other existing 
influence which can, with the same facility, collect, for the benefit of 
the community, the choice fruits and plants of the world. All officers 
of our Government abroad take great pleasure in furnishing the De- 
partment with anything that is new and useful. 

The Microscopic Division is growing in importance in a measure com- 
mensurate with the discoveries which the power of the glass is con- 
stantly developing to the seeker after knowledge. To know the nature 
of rust, smut, mildew, mold, and kindred causes of vegetable disease, 
is the first step toward preventing their effects, so detrimental to 
farmers and fruit-growers. The microscope presents these so plainly 
to the eye as to remove all doubt of their nature, and leaves nothing to 
speculate about but the means of prevention. 

‘“'To procure, propagate, and distribute new and valuable varieties of 
seeds and plants,” is the work designated by the act of Congress for 
the Seed Division. With the foreign correspondents and the agents of 
the Department in most of the counties of the United States, it is con- 
stantly kept advised of everything that is new and useful with regard 
to seeds, and the climate to which they are best suited; and these are 
procured and distributed among the farmers of the district the location 
of which is adapted to the quality of the seed; and thus all that is 
excellent, fruitful, and profitable is put into the hands of our own peo- 
ple, who measure its value and profit by its use. 

The Statistical Division is engaged, through the instrumentality of 
perhaps six thousand agents, in collecting current agricultural statis- 
tics, and utilizing all the statistics of governments, associations, and 
corporations, foreign and domestic, so far as they relate to rural 
economy and tend to the advancement of American agricultural in- 
terests; and this information is published periodically, whereby the 
farmer is duly informed as to amount of products, the merchant as to 
their probable value, and the mechanic as to the cost of living. 

The Library of the Department is peculiarly an agricultural one, in 
which are collected the published discussions and studied wisdom of 
learned men on agriculture. This is turned to a most profitable ac- 
count by all those whose duties in the Department require their inves- 
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tigation into agricultural subjects. Here, too, there is supplied the 
current knowledge and experience of the day. And while the services 
of all who are competent are constantly brought into requisition to 
make up the monthly publications of the Department, all information, 
foreign and domestic, is thus utilized, and, through the instrumentality 
of agricultural and secular journals, is put into the hands of the farm- 
ing community. 

It will thus be seen that the framers of the organic law which estab- 
lished this Department wisely foresaw the necessity for making pro- 
vision to promote and foster a great interest, which those who are en- 
gaged in it, because of the isolated nature of their employment, could 
not do for themselves. The whole people of the earth are dependent 
for their existence upon the products of the soil; and every improve- 
ment which tends to the increase of those products multiplies the wealth 
and happiness of mankind to a degree greater than any other opera- 
tion of life, measured by the much greater number of those engaged 
in it. 

The operations of the Department for the past year have been en- 
larged commensurately with the increased appropriation which it was 
the pleasure of Congress to make at its last session for the distribution 
of seeds; and I speak advisedly when I declare that there is no part of 
the work of the Department which is so unqualifiedly approved, and 
none, Iam sure, which works so large a benefit to publie interests. 
The farmer has no means of acquiring a knowledge of the existence of 
improved seeds, nor of obtaining them if he had. It has been a special 
employment of this Department to seek and obtain seeds of a superior 
quality, appropriate them to the climate best adapted to their profitable 
use, and place them in the hands of the careful eultivator, upon the 
sole condition that he will correctly advise the Department of their 
success or failure. 

Ramie and jute, fibrous plants which promise great value, have recently - 
been introduced into the United States, and to some extent have been 
distributed by the Department in the Southern States, the climate of 
which is alone adapted to their successful production. Of the former, 
little progress has been made in its use, because machinery has not been 
invented by which its fiber may be separated; but its value, in view of 
its fineness, strength, and beauty, will yet command an exercise of in- 
genuity which will make its eulture a profitable industry. The latter 
has already taken its place in the manufacture of carpets and other 
fabrics as a substitute for cotton, wool, flax, and hair. Hach of these, 
I may safely predict, is destined to occupy an important place in the 
products and manufactures of this country; and it is not the least im- 
portant consideration that they may serve largely to diversify the erops 
of our Southern States, a subject which has commanded much of my 
attention because of my conviction of the many benefits which will re- 
sult therefrom. 
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It has been my purpose to accomplish all the work of the Department 
through the instrumentality of its immediate employés, and it aifords 
me great pleasure to say that they are quite equal to the task, and are 
now so completely organized as to require no further aid. Special sub- 
jects sometimes present themselves, and so concern our agricultural 
interests as to require the consideration and discussion of the profess- 
ional scholar, and under such circumstances I do not fail to bring into 
common use the fruits of their study and learning. 

I should not fail to note the marked change which has been wrought 
during the past few years in the appreciation which all classes of society 
now bestow upon the principles of science as applicable to their several 
employments. Congress, keeping pace with this expression of public 
sentiment, at its last session made a liberal appropriation for “a system 
of observations and reports, in charge of the Chief Signal-Officer of the 
Army, for such stations, reports, and signals as may be found necessary 
for the benefit of agriculture and commercial interests,” thus responding 
to the universal sentiment, ‘‘ God speed the plow.” 

Teannot close this report without referring to the earnest interest 
which this Department has taken to induce Congress to adopt active 
measures to protect the yet existing forests of the country, and to induce 
their planting on prairies where they are so much needed; and I take 
this occasion to suggest that no part of the public lands should be dis- 
posed of without’the condition that a tenth of it should be reserved in 
timber where it exists; and where it does not exist, that inducements 
should be offered for planting it. The importance of this subject de- 
mands immediate attention. 

With regard to the publications of this Department, it has been my 
constant effort to avoid any delay which would depreciate their value, 
and I have great satisfaction in saying that this effort has been fully 
appreciated by the Congressional Printer, whose part of the work has 
always been promptly and efficiently done. 

The total amount appropriated to this Department for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1872, was $197,070; $16,451.44 of this amount was 
expended by my predecessor, and of the balance I have expended 
$179,339.74, as follows : 


Re leis Ouse rarest eH IN tee. vnc vaccine SO ket tee on he neat dc A ol ig 
EME Cube batINRCH Solio ok Ae oie dela sc ecadaaal ss se ce odes ak aac eae) dion Oeeareme 
Purchase and distribution of seeds and plants............--..-------.--. 45,000 00 
TO SEEASS ST TCTS) USSG EG 1 I pe Nia ce gc ee eS eee 9,292 04 
MBMHUECHG OX PGNSES) Jac oan tu css Sad SoalSwaae aesaeisee ee cese Sadceotauseo 12, 464 03 
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Leaving a balance unexpended of $1,278.82. This amount will cover all 
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unsettled bills incurred by the Department during the last fiscal. year, 
and leave a small balance to return to the United States Treasury. 

The amount appropriated for the current fiscal year is $202,440. Of 
this amount, I expended to September 30, 1872, $42,495.34, leaving a 
balance unexpended at that date of $159,944.66. The estimates for the . 
next fiscal year are based on the operations of the Department during 
the current year. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK WATTS, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
His Excellency U. 8. GRANT, President. 
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REPORT OF THE STATISTICIAN. 


Sir: I submit herewith my eighth annual report as Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture. The statistical field to be explored extends 
through the length and breadth of this country, in all its varied and 
constantly widening range of rural industries; and frequent incursions 
into foreign fields are necessary for the introduction of new ideas in 
production and its processes, and for a knowledge of deficiencies in for- 
eign production and their supply from our own surplus, so far as it can 
be accomplished with profit to ourselves. With our increasing popula- 
tion, an inereasing proportion of those engaged in agriculture,* and, by 
reason of mechanical aids, a larger result for the manual labor employed, 
production of certain crops so much exceeds the demand as to render 
unprofitable, in years of abundance, the labor and capital employed. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the States essentially agricultural in 
their industry should appreciate the necessity of seeking new channels 
of effort, modifications and extensions of the primitive and erude in 
agricultural labor, yielding products of higher value in proportion to 
weight, and better able to bear competition with incoming commodities, 
while molding surplus production to a form defying the ordinary exac- 
tions of transportation monopoly. It is important to know, early and 
accurately, the facts of foreign harvests, that any extraordinary defi- 
ciency in breadstufis may be supplied from our abundance, not only as a 
means of profit, but from considerations of humanity and international 
comity; but the business of exporting tle raw products of agriculture, 
as a permanent reliance, has neither the sanction of sound national 
economy nor the slightest consistency with agricultural progress. It is 
the province of statistics to present facts, from home and foreign sources, 
to show the relations of supply and demand and the cost and profit of 
various branches of production, and to enable the agricultural commu- 
nity to equalize the rewards of their labor, and to lessen such burdens 
as come from unnecessary transportation and undesirable importation. 


THE CROP OF 1872. 


Corn.—A late, cold spring, and unfavorable weather during the plant- 
ing season, interfered with the seeding and growth of corn throughout 
the Western States, and in many portions of the North, and probably 


*Tt is possible that the census of 1870 has been more thorough and systematic than 
‘the earlier enumerations, in the return of minor rural occupations, and the “agricul- 
tural laborers” of Southern States have been recruited from the ranks of slave labor- 
ers. The following statement is from census records: 
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diminished its total area, though the estimates show an increase in 
breadth of three per cent., or more than a million of acres. The early 
growth of corn in the Ohio Valley was quite uneven, from the variable- 
ness in meteorological conditions as referred to in the June report : 

In the Ohio Valley, as in Ohio and Indiana, complaints of long and almost unbroken 
droughts are received from many counties in different parts of those States, affecting 
wells and streams, and greatly retarding vegetable growth; while in many other 
counties seasonable and frequent rains are reported, and in some cases abundant sup- 
plies of moisture. In other cases wet districts are in close proximity to dry areas ; and 
both wet and dry localities are sometimes fonnd in the same county. In different sec- 
tions of the country, in which seasons of drought have occurred, sudden and violent 
storms have deluged low-lying lands, carried away bridges, and damaged crops. These 
peculiarities are noticeable during each recurring summer, but the variations in 
amount of rain-fall, and in the frequency and force of storms, seem greater than usual 
the present summer. 

Aside from these inequalities the season was quite favorable in this 
section, having an unusual measure of sunshine and a degree of heat 
well suited to the growth of corn. Altogether the season was not very 
propitious during May and June, and the returns of the Ist of July, 
showing the condition of corn, placed 413 counties below average, 263 
above, and 313 at 100 or average. In Iowa, where cool, cloudy weather 
generally prevailed in spring, followed by changeable weather, only two 
reports of superior condition were received; and in Ohio only three 
were above 100. In the Gulf States, from Alabama to Texas, the rapid 
growth made in June had placed the crop in average condition. In the 
West, while amelioration had been marked, the crop had scarcely at- 
tained an average of vigor and forwardness. July’s showers and sun- 
shine greatly advanced the crop prospect, pushing averages of condition 
above 100 in nearly all the States, the only exceptions being some of 
the Atlantic States south of the Potomac, and, in the higher latitudes, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Oregon. Growth in August was 
continued at an accelerated pace, and it became evident that one of the 
largest crops ever grown would be harvested. The September report 
included returns of corn in 917 counties, 530 representing the prespects 
of the crop above average, 224 average, and only 163 below, or less than 
one-fifth of the number reported. The estimate of the total product, at 
the time of gathering, came within a small fraction of 1,100,000,000 
bushels, or about equal to the great crop of 1870, and about 25 per cent. 
more than our original estimate of the crop of 1869, (the one reported by 
the census of 1870,) which some astute local statisticians confounded 
with the crop of 1870, thereby assuming a great discrepancy between our 
estimate and the returns of the census. ; 

Wheat.—Winter-wheat had a slow and halting start. The low tem- 
perature of March left forbidding accumulations of snow and ice to chill 
the views of our April reporters. Over a considerable area snow still 
covered deeply the grain-fields; in the more southern belt from which 
snow had disappeared, gloomy forebodings of failure were entertained, 
and accounts of “freezing out” in spots and patches, the thinning of 
plants in many fields, and a general lack of vitality, were as frequent 
as despondent. ‘There were fertile and well-drained, and thoroughly 
comminuted soils on which a fine growth had commenced upon the 
departure of winter, of which it was said, ‘Where the fields were 
drained, the soil deep and mellow, the casualties of winter have been 
unknown; where the seeding wus done with the drill, on land hay- 
ing any fair degree of suitable preparation, almost absolute immunity 
from freezing has been secured.” 'Lhere were those, intent upon declar- 
ing the crop a failure, who denied the accuracy of this statement and 
deeried the practice of seeding with the drill; but the later history of 
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the crop verified completely the views expressed, and proved the vast 
superiority of scientific over slovenly practice in grain-growing. 

The injury was greatest in the Middle States, though four-fifths of the 
counties of Ghio reported an unpromising appearance, and more than two- 
thirds of those in indiana, and half of those in Illinois, while the failure 
in Missouri and Kansas was more complete than elsewhere in the West. 

The reports of May and June were entirely in accordance with the 
expectations formed from the accurate description of the grain-fields in 
April furnished by our correspondents, and rendered certain a reduction 
of about one-third in the crop of the Middle States, and a probable 
decrease of ten to twenty-five per cent. in the several States of the 
West which grew winter-wheat. In the Southern States the crop, which is 
always grown on a small area, was unusually promising through the sea- 
son, and resulted in a comparatively largeyield. The crop was remarkably 
exempt from injury by rust, not only in the southern belt, (a disease to 
which it is peculiarly liable there.) but in other sections of the country. 

There has been less complaint than usual of the depredations of in- 
sects. The chinch-bug was troublesome in Mlinois,-Iowa, and Missouri, 
and the Hessian fly was reported in several counties in the Ohio Valley. 

The spring-wheat crop was alarge one in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Nebraska, and the crop of California was heavy in yield upon a 
large increase in area. 

The estimated area sown exceeds 20,000,000 acres, an increase of be- 
tween one and two per cent. over the breadth of the crop of 1871. 

The product of 1872, both spring and winter-wheat, may be deemed an 
average crop, as it cannot be much less than 250,000,000 bushels, or almost 
20,000,000 bushels more than that of 1871, though 37,000,000 bushels less 
than the census crop of 1869, the largest ever produced in the country. 

Hay.—In New England and the Middle States the hay crop was above 
average, except in New Jersey, where it was 10 per cent., and in Dela- 
ware, where it was 45 per cent. below. The fine rains of July and Au- 
gust, in many localities, delayed harvest and caused the crop to be 
gathered in indifferent condition, but brought up the pastures to an 
nnusually high average. In Delaware, the remarkable shortness of the 
crop is attributed to severe drought. In Maryland and Virginia the 
samme cause cut down the yield 38 and 31 per cent., respectively, below 
average. IJ’rom North Carolina to Florida the crop was above average, 
but westward to the Mississippi several per cent. below. Louisiana re- 
ports 14 per cent. and Texas 4 per cent. above average. In Gonzales 
County the crop was mostly of millet and mesquite-grass, a branch of 
production which shows considerable increase. Arkansas is 11 per cent. 
above average, while Tennessee is 3 per cent. below on account of the 
drought in some counties shortening timothy and red-top. Kentucky 
is above average. Ohio and Michigan are, respectively, 18 per cent. 
and 3 per cent. deficient. All the other Western and Pacific States are 
above average, the excess ranging from 3 to 14 per cent. 

The aggregate of the estimates of quantity is 23,969,800 tons, against 
22,239,400 in 1871. The estimated value is $348,000,600, about $3,000,- 
000 less than the estimated value of the previous crop. 

Potaioes—A decrease in the product of potatoes, of about 6 per cent., 
or 7,000,000 bushels, as compared with that of 1871, is apparent. Rust 
and rot, resulting from excessive rains, reduced the yield in the north- 
ern portion of New England. Al! the Middle States and the Southern, 
exeept North Carolina and Georgia, Florida and Texas, had short 
crops. Kentucky and Arkansas secured an average crop; and Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa had comparatively large crops, the 
persistent warfare upon the Colorado beetle having reduced the num- 
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bers of that pest of the potato-patch. The estimate for the entire coun- 
try is 113,443,000 bushels, grown on 1,317,398 acres, and valued at 
$68,008,630, which is about $3,000,000 less than the estimate for the 
crop of 120,460,000 bushels in 1871. 


Table showing the product of each principal crop of the several States named, the yield per acre, 
the total acreage, the average price in each State, and the value of each crop for 1872. 


es 4 g6 az g 
PAP pee a ta 3 25 S 
Product. S = Pe ° eae 5 
~~ DD o°9 Ho =a co 
an ones od =o be 
5 = ee: <A a cs 
a Ba | as é 
< + 1 ees i a 
MAINE. 
idan HCOL 24.0 5.).00 se oe bushels 1, 218, 000 33.5 36,358 | $0 94 $1, 144, 920 
RWihe@db een Sek oe mente eee. do... 293, 000 16 18, 312 1.92 562, 560 
RYO EEL wae cee cieee ee rane ee | do... 30, 600 12.1 1,690} 109 33, 354 
Ontaas: dnl Js 2 joe zh set eee do.. 1, 741, 000 29.5 59, 016 50 870, 500 
Bane veers coe: ee ne eer do.. 526, 000 20. 6 25, 533 83 436, 580 
TIC KHVIER DE. 200 ee ee Ree Ce dons... 437, 000 Qa. 17, 137 65 284, 050 
TERT Cch sees Mee es pean et do....| 3, 655, 000 "5 48, 733 68 2, 485, 400 
FRODACED Soto te eS ee eee pounds}. 2. .cn2 oo 2 -| noe sees = Salt op ee ere none Gee eee en Eee 
Taya, SSSI G ARCH SA ae eee tons.| 1, 115, 000 .92 | 1,211,956 | 12 80 14, 272, 000 
JS ORO Me Ree iy Ma Re eI 4 418, ase 20, 089, 364 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Ro 
LOTC DET Ge ae a eg MT bushels 1, 374, 000 38.2 35, 968 95 1, 305, 300 
Vea b see eee ch a ERE E SS. We do. . 182, 000 16.5 11; 030 1 84 334, 880 
LED SERA ne a ra ee et 8 douse 43, 500 19.5 2, 230 1 04 45, 240 
Mates eee se a oo: Gare a WO a do... 1, 127, 000 33 34, 151 59 664, 930 
[5th] [ey Syd ee er a ee do..- 93, 000 Bia 3, 381 92 85, 560 
Buck wilieats:...= s.che. fess een ce do 81, 600 19 4,294 57 46, 512 
T]he nag aed do. 3, 099, 000 04 32) 968 87 2, 696, 130 
STISDACCO steed) ERE Eee pounds 675, 000 | 1, 500 450 27.5 185, 625 
a Oe re ES tons 658, 000 1.02 645,098 | 14 66 9, 646, 280 
Sir a eR See eR APIS Ty ST Ar 7697570 |: cesses 15, 010, 457 
VERMONT. 
OAV CORN ee see eee eee bushels 1, 921, 000 39 49, 256 84 1, 613, 640 
Wheat a 32 9-05 case. Ree aes Os 392, 000 16 24, 500 1 74 682, 080 
TVO\s seen cas FAO mancedense sedbs5ce do.. 62, 100 ale fair 3, 508 1 18 70, 173 
COT ASS Oe a, Py Ae do. - 3, 509, 000 30. 2 99, 687 48 1, 684, 320 
BSG y Peak Beek SSG fe ea bes aos = 100, 000 22 4,545 86 86, 000 
Buckwheat .-do. 315, 000 20 15, 750 64 201, 600 
Potatoes ..... ..do....| 4,171,000} 107 38, 981 53 2, 210, 630 
RGD ACCOR E fe See Ase eee pounds. 500, 000 | 1, 450 344 25 125, 000 
ADV form late cai w a\sfarses ote nie ees atta. cteiciole tons. 1, 015, 000 1.16 875,000 | 13 09 13, 195, 000 
GRAM Sri Ae mal cre cinay= eee cae sini ioelal mate Ali: CeCe eee ene ee mememee 15014 ST eee eee 19, 868, 443 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SRG ANVCOMM, 2.5. eaccs esos soe at bushels. 1, 461, 000 34 42, 970 90 1, 314, 900 
ZUYTELL SETI NOR nee Pan Re ESE Rp A dossec 32, 000 17.4 1, 839 1 95 62, 400 
WYO are Stein aiale save Sho aio iaie eisai sets Oe ee 235, 000 17.5 13, 428 1 03 242, 050 
Oatee Bae. «ce Soe Lee Ree do 716, 000 30. 4 23, 552 61 436, 760 
TAMLON Eons sa haistals ac acs.t Sean cines MOza42 118, 000 23.2 5, 086 76 £9, 680 
IBUGKWhEAts:- cosets ee kelccee eee: doze: 47, 000 14,2 3, 309 90 42, 300 
Potatoas anes. oo3 28 fae See 4a 22d OnZae 2, 185, 000 102 21, 421 88 1, 922, 800 
SROD RECO ee noc oer eeeere la pounds. 8, 438, 000 | 1, 750 4, 821 29.5 2, 489, 210 
TAQ e eee oma > pe ie a ee oe tons. 465, 000 1012 415,178 | 21 37 9, 937, 050 
ODD tee ae cierto iate ete See Oe al ceicinie meee eters eee ecto 531, 604| Joc pees 16, 537, 150 
RHODE ISLAND. 
TnAian Come ace ase ee eee bushels 295, 000 30 9, 833 90 265, 500 - 
NUCab aces coo om eae) ev Ce WL she ate oc tage See ao ache ase ial here Sipyeie oat eer 14) sien 
UV Bo selsis n/t Risa aetece eee ee Fe 19, 300 16.3 1, 184 98 18, 914 
Matsie<s3 Siesta Bis 163, 000 35. 6 4, 578 50 81, 500 
Barley 29, 300 23 1, 273 90 26, 370 
BUCH WHEBt os. chs -feece bo ge ees GOs sda eos e oc ee celles ee db chs | Sec e s Pec cee eee eee ee 
ROUILOBR ess a2 cen cemeteries do- - 484, 000 90 5, 377 90 435, 600 
PLODACCOS Senate ec ce ee sees ce eee POMNGS | 2 oe ees ole a 0| eee oe eos «| pm ocnineee ae | sse= eee ee 
BS A 2s seh eS ee tons. 85, 000 1.02 83, 333 | 32 50 2, 762, 500 
POUR Le acl’ Seiat rete e OEE ee ote oo eae ree oe eee eee Seer ADS DUO loess sec nee 3, 590, 384 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §c.—Continued. 
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oa H nN . 
S g g “ah é 
S i 2 & 2% g 
oe elie a 5 2s S 
Product. SE a a Oey 
gx ene Be aS = 
i=} a ee o> = 
S S aq aS $s 
S| - pon ae ° 
4 4 A e a 
A | 
CONNECTICUT. 
1, 705, 600 31.2 54,647 | $0 92 $1, 568, 600 
37, 100 17 2,182] 1 65 61, 215 
311, 000 15.8 19, 683 1 10 342, 100 
1, 063, 000 35.8 29, 692 61 648, 430 
TS PRLGH7 = age eae ee ee ee do... 23, 000 23.1 995 50 20, 700 
TEU GLa} 7 CEE a ae DOSE Eee ta ee oetee dow... 94, 900 19, 2 4, 942 96 91, 104 
PPT EME eee Stoo sets as otc ekids « do 1,819,000 | 100 18, 190 >) 1, 491, 580 
PREM ARCO Ie xs 22s easels cad sees <tc pounds. 8, 336, 000 | 1, 650 5, 052 30 2, 500, 800 
Seg: Se ae et ATS Be tons. 534, 000 1.13 472,566 | 26 05 13, 910, 700 
Thai Soot ie SE Ee LUT ae gene ane | a ee (a REN NN 607/949) {22 20, 635, 229 
Indian corn 19, 231, 000 | Jeo 512, 826 7 13, 461, 700 
Wheat 6, 712, 000 12.5 536,960 | 1 65 11, 074, 800 
TEC On SoC ee ee ee ee 1, 872, 000 13.5 138, 666 89 1, 666, 080 
Oats -.. 31, 305, 000 35 894, 428 44 13, 774, 200 
Barley 6, 529, 000 23.5 277, 829 81 5, 288, 490 
PSUOEWHERD <<< sec cect csn eo. = do... 2, 781, 000 18.5 150, 324 83 2, 308, 230 
12112 (iy De 1 5) e B e do... 23, 739, 000 88 269, 761 63 14, 955, 570 
PRAIA EO Lia a's «bite om.cm sing sctnaie'e pounds 3, 000, 000 | 1, 033 2, 904 09 270, 000 
ay ese 2 obec oat Bieuosee uae tons.}| 4, 516, 000 | .25 | 3,612,800 | 18 60 83, 997, 600 
ENG Galen ehcp a ceioes tee ea Moo als- oe one aeaes es 653965498) [Sone sees | 146, 796, 670 
NEW JERSEY. 
PNG aMCGIN. 35. sass. 5. ase ean bushels.| 12, 142, 000 39.5 307, 392 62 7, 528, 040 
SUC enon teeee Se do 1, 680, 000 13.5 124,444] 1% 2, 906, 400 
TES Ge See SEE Oe eo erm ae do... 454, 000 13 34, 923 88 399, 520 
DES ceca Season pled oe do... 3, 076, 000 27.4 112, 262 48 1, 476, 480 
SPRRMIGN Eo cicwins toemiec case sisuaenis=' do... 6, 500 23.5 276 92 5, 980 
PRUE St ciaeisie see's s snc sietesceei= do... 277, 000 15.5 17, 870 1 00 277, 000 
do. 2, 951, 000 75 39, 346 87 2, 567, 370 
The 2 naa Ae ee ee ae tons.| 362,000} 1.15 | 314,782 | 3160 | 11, 439, 200 
=f ERR eae |e enn RR G5 205: Iain sealant 26, 599, 990 
pap 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
GVEA COMMS = elccins ois =1-% = ~iv.2 2) les bushels 43, 964, 000 39 1, 127, 282 60 26, 378, 400 
WPGe in goo ee eee do..--| 11, 603, 000 10.8 | 1,074,351 | 1 67 19, 377, 010 
Teiccotes aes ee as ee domes 3, 069, 000 13.4 229, 029 86 2, 639, 340 
SBtiS Gace eee Ee Eo eae ae do....| 31,545,000 31.2 |. 1,011, 057 43 13, 564, 350 
TSE lI ae ee en ee aie do... 453, 000 18.4 | 24, 619 83 398, 640 
LO MiSs EB oScoer sede enero eeoe do... 2, 152, 000 20 107, 600 93 2, 001, 360 
TRG EES Ge Be ee eee do.--.| 11, 161, 000 99 112, 737 63 7, 031, 430 
pounds.| 14, 750,000 | 1, 300 11, 346 14.6 | 2,153, 500 
SS RIP Le tons.| 2,091, 000 98 | 2,133,673 | 22 84 47, 758, 440 
SU SMe OURRa sia, lee Ae eine (eed Ra aed rot Je) megs... 32 | eee 
DELAWARE 
1G iy Oo Wwe eee eae eso snose bushels 3, 289, 000 20 164, 450 5a 1, 808, 950 
\ WIG » -@gsunech seca soteraessseces do... 550, 000 9.2 59, 782 1 60 830, 000 
Di eq doe cee ae AERP Ere ee sate do.. 10, 700 (65) 1, 426 2 &, 774 
OE can Ske RSSeDe CB SO DRO ME EIOe Hae dos. 318, 000 15.5 20, 516 2 153, 560 
Tete) Rehab See OO a eee eee Sore dows: 1, 700 15.4 | 110 85 1, 449 
TATCLIQ WIG! eg ns SA eae Ee On Ree nee do... Set t00 20 55 $0 2 990 
PORATOENS 34) mone ac cee se iccesoas does. 178, 000 75 2, 373 1 00 178, 0&0 
PRGDACEOW cc Jee - 2s a WS SSEeSSESs MOWNGSs |e so sek eee closes oot fal eee ee IE loncetecaed pac auemecc = 2 
Ti agua eee eee eae Rie Net: tons 21, 000 . 80 26,250 | 30 00 630, 000 
5 0 SSS eS SN Os Re eee a ee ed en 3, G41, 719 
SS ee ee _ = SSS ee 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §e.—Coutinued. 
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3 S é : ae | =] 
g = = B 2a £ 
' She mH a 5 =6 3 
Product. | ‘Ss Be che xB 5 
am Eps Sa AS 
5 mS 2° o = — 
3 5 aia =& S 
q > nen ar 6 
4 4 A > a 
MARYLAND, 
TRAM CORA... = =< Sele auee eee ae bushels 11, 002, 000 23 478, 347 | $0 57 $6, 271, 140 
WiBeatnc- ..----5-- ongeaee andere ses doze. 3, 957, 000 8.5 465, 529 1 68 6, 647, 760 
RYGe paige \- ooo jae enn ew inese aeeaiee do... 287, 000 11.6 24, 741 79 226, 730 
OE + SBoosestogs Go Reese Se do... 1, 999, 000 14.3 139, 790 40 799, 600 
1 Ree ee eee do... 9, 300 15 620 78 7, 254 
Eee eat vere ee eee eee test eeeeee ee aan ; Be = 15 3, 500 a4 oun 
2 a eee ss dane rl Soe, oe see , 028, 53 19, 396 904, 64 
SMa - 2s oho. vse tees pounds.| 13,330,000} 600 22) 216 10 1, 333, 000 
TE i he he eB aS e ee Sone cece ae tons. 121, 000 . 70 172, 857 | 32 87 3, 977, 270 
Potal....:- PPP MERA Net, RanOnY RUNES NUTT eB ..~.|_ 1,926,806 ioe eno 20, 209, 394 
VIRGINIA 1 
AMC OED -. <5. 2-2 as -- ees bushels 18, 184, 000 Q1 865, 904 58 10, 546, 720 
AWC 32 (0382 PBR pepees ener ar soem do. -- 6, 432, 000 8.4 765, 714 1 56 10, 033, 920 
Wve Bete ect ia. ceaene sos amer mee do... 443, 000 13.5 32, 814 72 318, 960 
Oe ee pe eR Seegocncicise a do: = 4, 089, 000 13 314, 538 46 1, 880, 940 
Tesh 7) SoU abBbeeet epoceer ciscens doses) 6, 600 17.5 377 75 4, 950 
Buckwheat ae ny eae ay St do... , (3 000. 14.2 2, 253 62 19, 840 
JOC oe eS ae pace: parsor rc sages doter. , 080, 000 67 16,119 2 777, 600 
MTB e ones toes es ieee Sones pounds.| 48,000,000 | 750 64, 000 10,4 4, 992; 000 
Na ee Ss = eign towebs 1a See Nee bose 128, 000 . 86 148, 837 | 21 25 2, 720, 000. 
EE ea Dei > 8 ONT Bi leashes aah Mee eo 31, 294, 930 
24, 012, 000 16 1, 500, 750 62 14, 887, 440 
ic) F3Btom] ca | “aera | 9s ica 
: 2,860,000} 13.8 207, 246 80 2, 288) 000 
Le? [sees 585 52 Sestisse ose as do. -- 2, 300 15.5 148 78 1, 794 
fe aa Scar Gab Hasan ie osteo ct oe Ht 19, 500 11.8 1, 652 69 13, 455 
MiageS oe soo 226 shines j= eeees One 848,000 | 103 8, 233 70 593, 600 
IA a de neeiar Sane pounds 13, 200, 000 666 19, 819 10 i 320, 000 
eee Pa Sane dkie atte =ide alan ets tous. 90, 000 1.20 75,000 | 14 15 iS 273, 500 
a ak ack Ac sd peal cee a MeL ee 25, 728, 019 
10, 627, 000 10.5 | 1,012, 095 96 10, 201, 920 
662, 000 6.1 108,524 | 188 1, 244, 560 
50, 000 7.5 6,666 | 1 48 74, 000 
494, 000 8 61, 750 80 395, 200 
5, 100 15.5 329 80 4, 080 
a Ee 00) 80 | 4 912] 100. | ne 73, 000 
50,000} 600 83 12 6, 000 
Po 38 SABA Bee riers acre res tons. 17, 300 i 17,300 | 56 00 622, 800 
0 Se nD: 18 Man PERSE RS gps Beanies Kaaarse ee re Te 621, 560 
GEORGIA 
Taidirat GOLD $2... cuioreca-jaunn bushels 23, 777, 000 15) 1, 902, 160 86 20, 448, 220 
NOE ies oP nes, ee es eh eee do... 3, 109, 000 9 345,444 | 1 73 5, 378, 570 
NMS Sica tot cil Seeoots Lee a do... 108, 000 10.2 10,588 | 1 56 168, 480 
READ OE sun! 2 dh eae pees do... 1, 814, 000 12.5 145, 120 83 1, 505, 620 
tases Bin Hains Gini cates eit eee aie oe, 5, 100 13.5 377 95 4, 845 
ERE ET ae ore a) age Se ET Deja a'n| scibieclniela gine mia e's wa = cle ete a0) og: tin 0/are inva elm eee eet et eet ta 
PREIS ic <2 va bare ee piale is sehen otee do... 202, 000 92 2,195 1 27 256, 540 
HOTU ose olan; ooh om cutee tinciae ounds 350, 000 500 700 17.8 62, 300 
P 
ay eees > cocks fel bac coer aes tons. 17, 600 1.47 11,972 | 25 31 445, 456 
GE dc) tach apd Rees aloe Fae Naar ait 2, 418, 556 |.......--- “98, 270, 031, 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §¢.—Continued. 


oa HH n aS 
2 2 an 23 Sj 
S' ~ eS Ga & 
Le) a ye — 
Product 3 # # g = eS ¥ 5 E 
3 = = 2d a 
8 Bs he as 3 
4 4 A > x 
FLORIDA. 
HUI AMICOTY =... 222. Fvenew ena bushels. 1, 920, 000 9.6 200,000 | $1 20 $2, 304, 000 
DWM aMPG at a= so c- sands ca ccbeases< Osea sae =~ a eae = =< Sas a's reise sel Sad ae ares] no) ol toe 
LS TS... CoC SUDDOEDL Sob SOSEE nc QUeSee Cs oe eeue Wh A RAS Ban pend ee@eoerinceac | Hocecocroe recoreacer cd. —< 
Ty 2. ee en ee ie eae do 104, 000 11.2 9, 285 93 
LEST 2, Ee eee cee eee COS 3 Al secicie:: Pameetnetstne we uw ores. Meets macg cine allaeeis tae Welt ciclearc1d aeerenae 
Buckwheat ...-.-. PO ORCOEE De armen Otte a See ere esl asia. teral tel| pire iare miata ala fe aes cm a.atot Herre fees oeneeR 
ISBPARBOS! co d2o5- odes ccs. 2 keeeoe es dok.: jee 5 aoe See ed (5 aera eee kerma e = SS 
PRONSECO N22 cis St= 5-4 cues <2 POUTGS. see... coarse le oe on oe ne ee <istome cake aa qmaes| nance sine sions 
SERVE NOES ©) 212. = So.cr.da= See oo dataesn- se GORI | A103 ee SEG |b vin a car RURS on aeinis wiacile= =sisclecincl peace aan dee 
PROGR © Soils. o=tsnn’ain Gots As + ogee 
HUET AIOOORD os 0s deis« onus caida ola 
ELS. 5-1 - ale ain: cnne- 
1h 7) SRB pOEe Ee Seer Deere 
(Je) - He cc e HO: SoSDEC ney eeons 
POY yas cs =e) cic os scons devesasees 


Buckwheat .. 


MIS fc .2 edd. oo Abate --6 tons. 13, 900 1 | 13,900 | 18 33 254, 787 
2 TSE OS REE PST ae ieee Sani rca BE mea nee 1, 486, 830 |...--...-. 20, 481, 577 
MISSISSIPPI 
TRE CGTN. - -. saie--'-- ss cesisae bushels 21, 816, 000 17.5 1, 246, 628 88 19, 198, 080 
RIRIESEROM S-< 58-4. 5 eee dou 199, 000 10.3 19,320 | 157 312, 430 
LC .._RE SOR S eese don. 16, 000 9 La; 1 28, 000 
(le) o.-eia Se ODER C AGOEGr SHC aa do. - 460, 000 12.5 36, 800 1 06 437, 600 
15) 1G) Se eee ee FOO 5a ce leam > oe ap alatenethan =4a<ciaina| atta <aiald ein silat Sima iatals wate aetna 
BIMORWNONL <5 5. scenecccaeeubasess Os. cB hath ac a tee oria oso. c/s cule Cows cis oa Sa cianinm aaal tren fees 
PEER EOBS) 5.00 os soaks s ees ade Beige dos. == 209, 000 85 2, 458 1 16 242, 440 
CUE SoS SSB Brae e GSMO Be Er or oe POURS: (Mesa <4 Seteee ae =i soe le ae ote otal ee nmi = at 
1202 oe cae SOE BEE a cee. eee tons. 12, 400 1.25 9,920 | 24 14 299, 336 
TERS a Ee See ee nn a (PS eaEnEet 1 S16% 903) [noes senee 20, 567, 886 
LOUISIANA, 
SPEC OLN 50 0:0, eo oe asin gant bushels 10, 125, 000 18.5 547, 297 88 8, 910, 000 
RRR ea. cee'd ao tscscteeae cee Ges 52 [Sse as Sue oe soe ednn Betoss ioe emcsawcen ese eee sateen 
Ii) toss ne epee eetise Sere Eeere oon GUE | hasperoea- =| Seeceechen senesced peste goed! eecenonsceccc 
Ws aoc anes <n oe can cnaecins dons: 40, 000 19,1 2, 094 1 32 52, 800 
LEG) Se Oe eo re ee CUT PEA Rageee ee oc Pee Sa BR ee ea eee sod hein = reco 
RHO RRWHEAG! s o5)2-<52ns-<c5ceaecs sss Gs se fedesns See he ob ore Solas oS cee acs Soak acl a coe eee 
Tb a a a do... 62, 000 55 1,127 87 53, 940 
SEIS CON aad. tance eee POONGS. fae st Fame sera |b Saale ae en feeetts ciee sree lena asia ore etal ieee eee 
LOE = Ae ee ae en ee tons. 12, 900 11g 11,517 | 23 33 300, 957 
EE rR ee NTS PRN | 562, 035 |.....----- 9,317, 697 
TEXAS 
SERN COED > 2 =: 0.546 - su aes cawe bushels 27, 934, 000 DRS: 1, 104, 110 43 12, 011, 620 
SWUMREHGIS 80s aco ctcta eS waedoe ceewigeatoce dos) -. 1, 377, 000 18.5 74, 432 1 65 2, 272, 05 
Tani hs 2 8 aan ae do... 54, 000 17.2 3,139 | 138 74, 520 
MER en's oi iciso ale vc o cle cada do... 783, 000 25. 4 30, 826 81 634, 230 
TES 2 Sen eee se do... 51, 000 25 2,040 | 1 00 51, 000 
Mele ealb: - cis<iie goes cicice soe itae de (EER eee Oot va eee nS ae Be eee SEres EESRSOE cme) ese scien pyc 
SCARE Fo =e = Soa eseiwia!- oe Goes hie ot dose: 270, 000 110 2, 454 1 89 510, 300 
WUE 0) Se era POUNASs | Sasa hed gee ees =e eee eames sac ece | son eee =[aeler cine ecemene 
TESS? eek 512 SU ne ae hae a tons. 34, 400 1513 30,442 | 13 52 465, 088 


Le OLS eae ees eee mee ot ee es OS ee Ty amie Aaa NS oo | 16, 018, S08 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, &e.—Continued. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SH x n pa, 

e S eS Dix Dus = 

S' Ss a & c = & 

Se oS. Gay aa = 

ot as) os 2 = 

Product. ci aa a sha = 

Bx fa BE AS 3 

=) <4 ae) Oo - aad 

I S Ee a3 fe 

| - =e av i) 

<4 4 A b H 

ARKANSAS. 
npdtamicanns oats: aete ecm oe bushels 17, 062, 000 23.5 726, 042 | $0 73 $12, 455, 260 
ATO RS SURE ace eeanee een ee ee do... 701, 000 10.4 | 67,403 | 152 1, 065, 520 
"OAS UCL eG aaenee ace Re do. 39, 000 12.5 3120] 150 58, 500 
Onisieeas ace. co aat ee c= ee teers do 702, 000 24.5 28, 653 64 449, 240 
alee cyano te pees ae aes- (so ee or ee mMneE OP eer cee Sole aeeoein [bss slats 
Buckwheat! os-- oS fee eee OOF so Nien bee ee ea eee cee eee ete Oe PS STG Sey 
MOGLALOBS cae aoceh Me tek cee eeee Sa donee 397, 000 78 5, 089 1 02 404, 940 
PODACCO:2 ce - shee eee ee pounds. | 875, 000 950 921 16.6 145, 250 
Tope ad uate ied tw Baek Wak DRM R eae tons. | 12, 400 ‘1.15 10, 782 | 20 00 248, 000 
otal: 3 bas secre Ce eee ees PORTERS TARTS fase | B4D"010 see 14, 826, 750 
| 46, 318, 000 23. 5 | 1, 992, 255 22, 472, 640 
10, 298, 000 9.6 | 1,072, 708 14, 417, 200 
222, 000 9, 2 | 24, 130 195, 360 
-| 5, 103, 000 18.7 272, 887 2, 143, 260 
} 81, 000 12.5 4, 378 63, 180 
62, 000 7.5 8, 266 58, 900 
1, 122, 000 Ti 14, 571 639, 540 
25, 000, C00 748 33, 422 2, 925, 000 
BU Gessed ogebdosescussseeconcs= dees tons. 117, 000 21 96, 694 1, 808, 820 
Oe os ESOS 8 ¢ Bel) M as Mee FOS AE PE 3,519, 311 44, 723, 900 
Indian corn | 9, 905, 000 28.5 347, 543 5, 447, 750 
Wheat | 2, 712, 000 10.3 263, 300 3, 878, 160 
it 278, 000 13.5 20, 592 244, 640 
Us ae MO BR SN | 9341, 000 24.1 97, 136 889, 580 
Barley Base 53, 500 11.5 4, 652 50, 825 
Pataki heat toa uct 2c aes oe do..-.| 61, 000 13.4 4, 552 53, 680 
TEEN Rae Se ek Se See te rea do:2.. 833, 000 65 12, 815 499, 800 
PROMACCOs ene teeta eee bee pounds. | 2,300,000 | 575 4, 000 250, 700 
FEY Bare ioe a= oe een aay aerataeiie <= tons.! 173, 000 . 92 188 043 2, 866, 610 
Miotalce. ©. cso Se Be ty RRL Ea ee ele 942, 633 14, 181, 745 
| ——- = es 
KENTUCKY 
Tndian’ Cor: 52-32 352 eee ae bushels 63, 534, 000 32 2, 036, 346 37 23, 507, 580 
ST, ee SEN DESEO do... 7) 854, 0UO i2 654,500} 1 29 10, 131, 660 
pee we hic ask Senne do... 1, 203, 000 15.1 86, 291 13 951, 190 
1 5 ee REE so oe Oa do. 6, 767, 000 24.6 275, O81 49 3, 315, 830 
ie See ene eG ae eeeesos. Se, soceee dole-7| 243, 000 22 11, 045 75 177, 390 
IBTOK WGA Gee oe = See eee dose) 3, 800 15.2 250 1 00 3, 800 
POLOES osc. o ees ee do....| 2, 145, 000 70° 30, 642 58 1, 244, 100 
SEDUACCO oss scabs ce scot pounds.| 130, 000, 000 775 167, 741 08. 4 10, 920, 
16 bf omeeee Agubergegash So ss2535¢ tons. 352, 000 1, 32 266, 666 | 13 0} 4, 607, 620 
epee | ee ee 
Bhd) st ee re ao eee ee oie rae ee eater ai ae | eee aes 35528) 562) Geescessee 54, 859, 230 
OULO 

NE COLN cca. Seine eee bushels.| 99, 351, 000 ; 39.5 2, 515, 215 34 33, 779, 340 
Nofentt 252: Dc: eee hack: do....| 18,203, 000 11.7 .| 4,555, 811 | aa2 25, 848, 260 
sr paeiaee Gast OSS 8 0 eee do... 414, 000 11.2 | 36, 964 a | 302, 220 
ORB Pet ccens = - eh acicep cena yaeme teers do... -| 37, 489, 000 30 | 916, 300 29 7, 971,810 
IBGmloy ees: cco Ae ee ee ee do....|. a, 752, 000 23.2 75, 517 71 1, 243, 920 
each heat Gu Sss oe ee do. --.| 218, 000 13 16, 769 94 204, 920 
IPOGLOES <2 5-20 S See Seon eee eee == do..-.| 7, 751, 000 e0 96, 887 63 4, 883, 130 
PRGA ccute ess hace ee eee pounds. ;.| 30,000,000} 1,050 | 28 571 03.1 2, 430, 000 
IEG DE; ieee ae SLs Mera 2S yk Cae do. - 1, 720, 000 ! 1,730,000 | 14 43 24, 963, 900 
ROL ee ee ees 35 Se ee eRe Roe ee Le SMe Ss ae ide 6: 972, 034 ie eeenee 101, 627, 500 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §c.—Continued. 


— 


| 
| 


= z aes ; 
‘ = ce Sis A B 
PA = as = 
le ie cal we SD = 
Product. ce a os = 
en 0% oe 2 
= cS lind — 
S 5 Eee = 
. < = On Ba | H 
oi z ' 
MICHIGAN. 
a corn 16, 987, 000 36 471,861 | $0 43 $7, 304, 410 
DTT cee eee 13, 936, 000 12 1,161,333 | 1 46 20, 346, 560 
20 eee 228, 000 14 16, 285 Weds 168, 720 
TPS nega aan CR I cies 9, 248, 000 30 308, 266 32) hi 2, 959, 360 
TE ae a Be ee ene 554, 000 23. 6 23, 474 BLi 7 448, 740 
SGA NOR Usa - ds cscs ce esp sea a= 425, 000 15.8 26, 898 a6 | 323, 000 
HEUPAWUER assed ccnte a sserceee see ss 6, 009, 000 66 91, 045 | 63 | 3, 785, 670 
MO DACCOs ees saece ewes esoasn porn a2 |e ee Ne ee Ree lore {aisoeve voat| tecomeeeeeeee 
Fea eee sea keto 'e ne See vences's COMB: 1, 050, 000 1. 07 981,308 | 1226 | 12,873,000 
Th US ie J ee Soe en ne ee 3 0O0/4i0. je does 25: | 48, 209, 460 
—— es a 
| 
85, 541, 000 323.7 | 2,210, 361 29 | 24,806, 890 
19, 381, 000 12,4 | 1,562,983} 1 32 25, 582, 920 
410, 000 14.5 28, 275 65 266, 500 
13, 080, 000 30.5 428, 852 25 3, 270, 000 
323, 000 py | 13, 458 69 | 222, 870 
166, 000 14.5 | 11, 448 R555] 141, 100 
2, 801, 000 70 «| 40, 014 54 1, 512, 540 
PRA HG Op ss os ceciacis os <i eeos == pounds 16, 250, 000 W1Geerl 22, 695 07 | 1, 137, 500 
Hiya ose cine te = nas Meare nas = tons 859, 000 1.24) 692,741 | 1253 | 10, 763, 270 
2 CENSOR C13 0 ae ad Oe ee |. 010, B88 [vaca 22 | 67, 703, 590 
| a = = === ee 
| 
ILLINOIS. | 
| 
THAN CONN > Sco aes 3s eens oe bushels.} 217, 628, 000 39. 8 5, 462, 040 24 52, 230, 720 
TIES pe A A pe em a do....| 24, 711, 000 12.1 2, 042, 231 1a 30, 394, 530 
EROS ese cin ctu So aeeios cece aria wtowes do... 2,211, 000 12.1 122, 154 50 1, 105, 500 
OT UE = sco SESE eS Eee es pea dot... 43, 122, 000 36. 6 1, 178, 196 19 | 8, 193, 180 
BIT yee sens cu sewekis sei see eect do... 2, 073, 000 26.1 79, 425 55) | 1, 140, 150 
LPG) Co) eg do... 159, 000 15 10, 600 SL. | 128, 790 
SUITES ete sec acia Ban Percale do... 9, 668, 000 1) 128, 906 46 4, 447, 280 
UDI ase age Conee BE aeeebene pounds. 7, 500, 000 850 8, 823 03.5 637, 900 
EB ype e asice on cneete vcck cect eee ag tons. 1, 929, 000 1.35 | 1,428,888] 947 | 18,267,630 
Lin a aL Sheekseree canes aan ee A eee ae |: 10; 467; 263' fe ese ce. | 116, 545, 280 
| 
WISCONSLY 
TSH C OPTIC occ ssc 2 5.ce eke bushels.| 21, 180, 000 33 557, 368 40 8, 472, 000 
rere eee a ce I do....| 22,307, 000 14.3 | 1,559,930] 1 03 22, 976, 210 
D5 £8 GSR eee Sas eae eae aa doce: 1,193,000} 16.8 71, O11 57 680, 010 
oS Oe a ee eel a do 16,546,009} 35.5 | 466,084 32 5, 294, 720 
1, 546, 000 28. 6 54, 055 cya 881, 220 
439, 000 WES 25, 085 GO 263, 400 
5, 226, 000 97 53, 876 44 2, 299, 440 
3, 250, 000 | 1, 025 3,170 08. 6 | 279, 900 
1S Veco cB C REE ee CONS Ee aa ene tons. 1, 398, 000 1,33 | 1,051, 127 9 82 13, 728, 360 
Thi eC Bast Sen enS 5 HOSES Rae e BS eee eared ma Eee aat SVGETS70GN |peoctoeeer 54, 874, 860 
MINNESOTA 
RAM COUNG = <6 - oer r= - -'=sj-m12 or2 bushels. 7, 988, 000 35.2 226, 931 36 2, S75, 680 
THEE oS eee Pee me ec do....| 23,200, 000 16.5 | 1,406, 060 &3 19, 256, 000 
RYOs oo- 2 = <2 -~ o-oo nin ewan es do.-- 75, 000 17.7 4, 237 49 36, 750 
TiS Loe ee ae opt car dares: 9, 459, 000 36:5. |" 259, 150 26 2, 459, 340 
TST a ee ee eae do... 979, 000 26.7 36, 666 42 411, 180 
TUS e PESTS Te che a spl dase. 46, 000 18.7 2, 459 90 41, 400 
TECAVSMRT CES) (ne aR ene gen do. - 2, 216, 000 99 | 22, 383 26 576, 160 
Sa aCeor ne = eos see wands Sse oa PORNO A ee! ta see ee |e seeatenase GAS ae eel meena sees tooo oe eee 
TE eaics hal A eee ie alae tons £03, 000 135 |  594,814| 5 67 | 4, 553, 010 
My uiL 32: cea eee tee gs eet ea POM esse eee eee | 2, 552, 700 |esevseoos: 30, 209, 520 
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Table showing the product of cach principal crop, §-¢.—Coutinued. 


va be n — 
a es Be ae5 r= | 
S me eee ee 2 
ue | 86 a 8 =s g 
Product. Ct me | om fa A 1 
22 eof | He a1 S 
= Me ae =< a 
) 1M pes dq Sa. Ss 
=| — S.A —S w~ 
I - = ae o 
4 4 A b i) 
j 
IOWA | | 
STAPAWICOIN «5 5 case Cece oe ees 101, 989, 090 | 39. 8 2, 562, 537 | $0 18 $18, 358, 020 
Sle ee REE SS eo do...., 22, 080, 000 12.6 | 1,752,380 85 18, 768, 000 
ess. Segal ee Pn do. _-.| 533,000, 19.5 27, 333 47 250, 510 
Reh es s~ =~ Se eee na ae eee doy 19; 934, 000 | 36.7 | 543, 160 16 3, 189, 440 
cE ane A es Se do...., 2,194,000 27.9 | 78, 637 42 921, 480 
Buckwheat Seseil> ge one ease ee dost -| 162, 000 20.1 8, 059 69 111, 780 
MAGUEAGER 9 oo xs beweoa~ daeeia bie: dé. 2%} 6, 631, 000 120 59, 258 22 1, 458, 826 
ROD ABCD ewes wives ax sive eee nrmn ee ate Bocas See |= - = mln Sil eee ow sole aa ee 
ie elcntle Je nhs adnate eee nao. -— tons.| —1, 664, 000 | 1.35} 1, 232, 592 6 07 10, 100, 480 
Wotal,.......-- EP ae: eae MEIN aly hs. 6, 259, 956 |.-----..-. 53, 158, 530 
SSS OS SS SSeS Se 
| | : 
MISSOURI | | 
MO GOrn-.. 22 42--..-Ueae.e ee bushels. | 105, 741, 000 37 ) 2, 857, 864 32 33, #37, 120 
WUNGAE 2... oka 2 -cedanabe ne do....| 7, 695, 000 8.8 874,431| 141 | 10,849,950 
do....| 406, 080 16 i 25, 375 71 288, 260 
do....| 16, 850, 000 32.7 515, 290 23 3, 875, 500 
dé:22;] 251, 000 23 10, 913 73 4 
do....| 43, 000 13.9 2; ia 76 32, 620 
do... -| 3, 171, 000 80 39, 637 50 1, 585, 500 
pounds. | 16,500,000 | 1, 069 / 15, 434 09.5 1, 567, 500 
tons. | 601, 000 1.20} 500,833! 9 73 5, 847, 730 
Lana gta 4 SP aR ee 
| — —— 
| | | | 
| | 
Indian corn 33.5 | 769, 636 | 22 6, 518, 820 
MONARY... 2-255. 5!--useeeaad 11.6 185,775 | 1 42 3, 060, 100 
RE SE RON S Patt 17.5 4,628| 71 57, 510 
7 SI SER 9? 32.5 187,200, 922 1, 338, 480 
Barley ..-..--.- 22.5 4, 933 60 66, 
Buckwheat Z 17.2 1, 976 90 30, 
Potatoes 90 42, 188 42 1,594, 740 
Tobacco epee oe een pore oe se |eeee re eer e|eeenee----| eee ee eee ene 
62 ee ye ee oe -| 1.35 | 539, 259 3 83 2, 831, 920 
RET OTE PS 5 Sea peterpan ste |-o---<e~==| iy Tee ee 15, 498, 770 
= > i _——— —= 
NEBRASKA. | 
Indian corn s.| 7,589,000| 37.8 200,767} 18 1, 366, 020 
Wheat “| 2.560, 000 12.2 209, 836 | 7 1, 996, 800 
CSS Rear eIe ty ee bel 12,300 | 15.5 | 793 49 4, 920 
MU eRe gos Set A Nee oe _...| 1,667,000 37.5 | 44, 453 | 16 266, 720 
Barley ae, 309, 600 25.5 | 12,117 39 120, 510 
BHGEWNCAG = cles. 2 sins easiness = doros:} 3, 500 128.5 | 189 71 2, 485 
2. Ot ee eee dove 958, 000 | 110 8, 709 28 268, 240 
UGBHDOD 2: cso isc: 32s See eaed POUNMS:| 5 << < semanas o> egestas eee RE 2) Pee ens tea, el 
AY i ais on - Rogar as bebo bcesaaes tons.| 189, 600 1. 40 135, 000 3 81 | 720, 090 
petal: 26 00) odeoaa aac Pa xan ce | ett,e6t|..........] 4,745, 785 
CALIFORNIA | 
| 
MHGIAHYOOIN 5-5 kda2 =e sous es bushels. | 1, 460, 600 : 35 40,000 | 160 1, 400, C00 
WURICN To kot ose Ab end doscieh 25; 600, 060 | 12.2 2,098,360) 1 11 28, 416, 000 
Rye....-.. 1 Ad Pees. De oo 2 do....! 36, 000 12 3,000 1 02 36, 720 
TE OES a ir BoE do....| 2,250,000} 25 | — 90,000 14 1, 665, 000 
(Baeibye.. 2-559. sesan neces do....! 7,359,000} 122 | 603,196 &5 6, 255, 150 
BPE WHEN... 6-2 ssc ede Ae ste 19, 800 21 | 942°} “At 21, 978 
Lefs) 12 a eee ay ee do:<< i, 900, 000 59 32, 203 113 2, 147, 0u0 
DT ET ORES Se Reser Peer aoe, POPNGS: | 2. See eee |e wim ote ow hema| asec eels |e ee te ee 
Hay...... ig tee aces oe tons 620, 060 1.50) 413,333 15 60 9, 672, 000 
Bigtal. oe. sue wee Rasetieetaa arn Bik ie | 3,261; 034°|- ee 49, 613, 848 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §¢.—Continued. , 


oo 7 n a iy Saw eh 
° Oo Ls 
eS Seivaa ened : 
=I a ao 2a aS 
>) o nd t= ~ 
noi a 4S 28 E 
Product. LS oR 4 ae = 
Se >) xO Ow cs 
q Bhs os BS Es 
8 5 Za | 82 3 
a e a a 3 
4 < A = H 
OREGON. 
EN GRMNC COL De ot = oe a oS es ot SF bushels. 89, 000 28 3,178 | $0 93 $82, 770 
ANULS CE: 11 i ae eee Oe S52 2, 406, 000 18.2 132}. 19% 74 1, 780, 440 
FEV. 5 Se eR Re MER eee bea do.. 3, 800 93.2 163 7 2,174 
CUD Ss: shotgun eee do 1, 790, 000 28. 2 63, 475 51 912, 900 
enciny SEELSS  o aa ame do. ...| 243, 000 24. 6 9, 878 60 145, 800 
UsGtel 2) a ee ee do. . 800 18.6 43 83 * 664 
Lyris 11S ae SR do....| 422,000 | 102 4, 725 55 265, 100 
MODECEO Seo alec uve eaiem ajo ee neat ROUT Pos = eh 254 Sees Gee Soesee eke Sa allecienes Bees peer screens 
MDE ice tas B= Sys vi om Bin tin ati Pu. Mm teen tons 77, 900 1.35 | 57, 703 | 17 25 1, 348, 779 
Thi silly a tce cee EAs Oe RU a Raa, | Riga teda [i BU, SOF Rasch ons 4, 534, 223 
Indian corn 13, 000 33 353} 150 19, 500 
5 Coal See ee eee ee ; 314, 000 25 12, 560 a Hy 69) 549, 500 
VG 20-2 -- ------ eee eee +--+ ---- eee (USE| RRR ESAS iy oe get See) Geese (Soe ecc et Cor 
Citi 2s Beets eee eae er ae 73, 000 35 | 2,085 | 1 00 73, 000 
Deane beat < 402, 000 3 13, 400 1 50 603, 000 
ini bla Tao po EE Se pe errs Reed (ene anne op eeeerege Heo 4 te chare tae hee cis aS PS ee 
Potatoca Sate an 173, 000 M0 | 1,235 | 2 00 346, 000 
ARC OMESER UL ty eter: Seas Sans i. Ce pO: fe 2+ crane Se olreaee dese clomticwe see cfosad-<s cau fs renee renee 
PGepe Sie wate Be wseH ELS. os st evade vas 52, 000 1.75 | 2,714 | 20 00 1, 040, 000 
REGU ansits ea be hiante jell eidSba dal aes cues ses Pita tereth 2% | 59,387 | Pee | 2,631, 000 
j = — 
Indian corn. 1, 380, 000 33. 4 41, 317 86 1, 186, 800 
ieee 2, 22, 000 23.5 96, 680 1 04 2, 362, 880 
1 EE SES, a Cee PR , 300 24 595 78 11,15 
Oats RIC e at esos (ABUL 1 LTE aT 1, 385, 000 38 36, 447 1 1, 038, 750 
Barley : 414, 000 30 13, 800 94 389, 160 
ROR WHOAU SCL luo oh sc. ccactee tel ees dee eee EE IEA EMER Ie tere SCPE eee 8) re See die ce ee 
IP UERUDES whos ds suse ctuers oe atee sed: do. - 875, 000 136 6, 433 66 577, 500 
Tobacco...-. (Sco a cee wale vacate POUNOS | coos a canes oft sac oeiaeleageenaos eorfeeese ee re esses: 
urease cts Preweresuedvoeds ts tenes tons. 148, 000 1.70 87,058 | 12 33 1, 824, 840 
LoS SE 0g Se lca. bdicu ee Mee Ones ie i Fee iaer a eee 7, 391, 084 
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A general summary, showing the estimated quantities, number of acres, and aggregate value of 


the principal crops of the farm in 1872. 


Products. 


No. of bushels. 


No. of acres. 


1, 092, 719, 000 | 35, 526, 836 

Wheat 249, 997, 100 | 20, 858, 359 
SE EMU Ste i/o) MEU AE Iho ate ae Phe ee 14, 888, 600 | 1, 048, 654 
CRRA ARE Seca ie ee A Beene Sot eee do... 271, 747,000 | 9, 000, 769 
BAP Veeder sia ccs- deca ae sean dw eases Ree nla aim itm is ai =e do... 26, 846,400 | 1, 397, 082 
PSI OAR a sae deo. ce kot dalue sated iuiat de daca dasuue ae ce do... 8, 133, 500 448, 497 
ATOMS ak iba se ae ae Wace cee eek ead dace de tadatae waa do... 113, 516, 000 | 1, 331, 331 
Ota ova ck os ass Oe peewee ey gricts Walgia nin Sim's = gee om ate ey a 1, 777, 847, 600 | 69, 611, 528 

SRO TACCU I. os aes came cs Sock aps saa tadasme nce aanls pounds... : 342, 304, 000 416, 512 
OS oo | OR = SSSR RRR PP tons... 23, 812, 800 | 20, 318, 936 
MOUTON ae Sens Se ae Span Dae 5b be dasa Sete Sass Savana scuses bales... 3,500,000 | 8, 500, 000 
UL S 2 eye DER ee ee) ECO IEE ene aE Er el SC ae arinenrnc 98, 846, 976 


Value. 


$435, 149, 290 
310, 180, 375 
11, 363, 693 
91, 315, 710 
19, 837, 773 
6, 747, 618 
68, 091, 120 


942, 685, 57 

35, 730, 385 
345, 969, 079 
301, 087, 500 


1, 625, 472, 543 


Table showing the average yield and cash value, and price per bushel, ton, or pound, of farm 


products for the year 1872. 


alee BS ‘oh jek ~taed "edie 
ea he ne Sas | Se 
5 a 
Products. Se = Se Products. Se oe 3 Se 
S& | 88 | se BR | Sua | SF 
& a) & + & StS & 
4 <4 <q be + + 
Indian corn...-bush.| 30.7+- |$0 39.8+ | $12 24 }} Buckwheat ..... bush.| 181 -+ 80 82.9+ | $15 04 
ae do..| 11.9-+- | 1 24.0+ 14 87 || Potatoes..........do..} 85.2 + 59. 94- 51 14 
URYO) wastes Bacio do..| 14,14 16.34- | 10 &3 || Tobacco .........- Ibs.} 821.8 +- 10. 4+- 85 73 
Onbepisacn arse do..| 30,1+- 33.64 | 10 14  Petrtrtece ~..tons.} 1.174 /14 52.84 17 02 
Barley --......-- do..| 19.2+ 73. 8-+ | 14 19 || Cottoirt.........c<0s Tbs.| 191.4 + 18.5 35 42 
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Table showing the average cash value of farm products per acre for the year 1872. 
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CONDITION OF FARM-ANIMALS. 


The losses of the year 1872, through neglect and severity of the win- 
ter in the western plains and mountains, where provision for shelter and 
feed is not usually made, were greater than usual in the Southern 
States, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Northern Colorado. Winters 
exceptionally severe, and storms of comparative séverity, which occur 
every winter, should be met with adeqnate provision in all stock-grow- 
ing regions. While pecuniary considerations appear to govern the 
actions of farmers in the eare of dumb brutes committed to their pro- 
tection, it is hoped that no respectable stock-grower will disregard 
the common dictates of humanity, in his treatment of his dependents. 
A close view of the subject will show that its monetary and merciful 
aspects are usually in harmony; and a man, who is a man indeed, 
will be willing to make some pecuniary sacrifices, in emergencies, rather 
than subject his farm-stock to avoidable suffering. We have become 
so accustomed to reckoning upon an annual loss of millions of dollars, 
from lack of food and shelter in periods of storm and cold, that we are 
apt to look upon it as an unavoidable calamity, and a necessary dragy- 
back to the profits of stock-growing. 

Horses and mules, the most valuable class of domestic animals, receive 
more uniformly the requisite care and protection than other stock. If 
hay is searce the deficiency is usually made good by extra supplies of 
grain; and yet the colts and young horses of thinly-settled States are 
often left to the same chances for pasturage, and shelter from the rigors 
of winter, that are the lot of the less valuable stock of the range. 
With the exception of suffering from the severity of the winter among 
this class of unstabled horses, mainly in the milder climates of the coun- 
try, both horses and mules escaped unusual suffering, and were reported 
through the season comparatively exempt from any prevailing visita- 
tion of disease. A brief generalization only of the facts in the reports 
of the year will be attempted. 


CONDITION OF STOCK IN THE SPRING. 


CATTLE.—The short hay crop, and the severity of the winter, taxed the 
feeding resources of Maine farmers to the utmost. The numbers were 
reduced as much as possible in the autumn, an unusual quantity of grain 
was fed, and yet many died. The deficient supply was not made good. 
The reports hint at the general scarcity of forage. In York “a large 
proportion are in fair condition, but some persons are short of hay, and 
choose to stint their stock rather than buy;” in Franklin cattle were 
reported in good order. 

New Hampshire reportsof condition were more favorable, except that 
in Coos cattle were “thin but healthy.” In Hillsborough superior condi- 
tion resulted from better care and the feeding of grain. 

Similar accounts come from Vermont; the least favorable from Addi- 
son, Windsor, and Orange. In many instances the low price of beef 
induced farmers to attempt to keep over too much stock for the grain 
supplies. Animals were sustained in fine flesh in Grand Isle and 
Windham. 

Massachusetts reports indicated about average condition; only Dukes 
and Norfolk were below, while Hampden and Franklin were the only 
counties above an average. 

In Rhode Island, cattle were “‘ poor but healthy ” in Providence, com- 
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paratively poor in Washington, but excellent in Bristol on account of 
better care and more abundant food supplies. 

Favorable reports come from Connecticut, except from the counties 
of Middlesex and New London, where ascarcity of hay existed, maxi- 
mum prices being quoted at $40. 

Cattle were wintered successfully in NewYork ; reports from thirty-six 
counties representing condition from average up to excellent, (in Niag- 
ara,) and “never better,” (in Saratoga; ) while a few counties, as On- 
tario, Rensselaer, and Suffolk, where hay sold at $20 to $30, made less 
favorable returns. In Genesee cattle were housed about six months. 
In Onondaga there was some complaint of cows not doing well when 
“coming in.” 

The only counties in New Jersey where the short crop of hay, supple- 
mented with sown corn fodder and other special forage, failed to keep 
cattle in fair order, were Cumberland, Salem, and Cape May. 

Of thirty-five counties in Pennsylvania reporting, the most unfavor- 
able accounts eame from Butler, where forage was very deficient ; Clear- 
field, Luzerne, Union, Forest, Adams, Cameron, and McKean suffered 
from short supplies; in the remaining counties there was little cause for 
unfavorable comparison. The Sullivan correspondent said : “ Improved 
buildings and accommodations have told favorably upon the condition 
of cattle; and the fear of insufficiency in the supply of provender pre- 
vented selling of grain and induced farmers to take more than usual 
eare of their hay. The result is that eattle look well and will not suffer 
for provender.” 

The condition of cattle in Delaware was a full average. 

In Maryland a scareity of feed existed, but the feeding of an unusual 
amount of grain in Harford, Cecil, Carroll, Montgomery, Queen Anne, 
Calvert, and Anne Arundel, made good the deficiency; but all extra 
supplies proved insufficient in Washington, Kent, and Baltimore. 

Nearly all of the sixty-three county reports in Virginia told of com- 
paratively poor stock, owing to the “severe winter and insufficient 
food.” The poverty of supplies is indicated by the report for Mecklen- 
burgh: “The utter failure of the wheat and oat crops compelled the use 
of straw and corn fodder for teams, leaving only what could be picked 
up in the fields, and corn-stubble, for the cattle, and many have starved 
in consequence.” The only counties giving anything like a favorable 
report were Amelia, Highland, Henry, Pulaski, Montgomery, Botetourt, 
and Alexandria. 

In more than three-fourths of the counties of North Carolina cattle 
were represented to be in sorry plight after passing through an unusu- 
ally trying ordeal. In fact, the winter was not over on the Ist of April 
in some parts of the State, and fears were freely expressed of serious 
losses from exhaustion of provender before the appearance of spring 
pasture, such losses actually occurring in many places. Very few 
county reporters failed to note the severity of the season, the “ oldest 
inhabitant” taxing his memory in vain for a parallel, while the seareity 
of food of all kinds seems to have been almost as general, caused, in 
part, by the unusual demand upon it, and also by the drought of the 
preceding summer. In Hertford County the exceedingly bad condition 
is accounted for by the fact that the young reeds, upon whieh the cattle 
depend for winter food, were killed by the cold. _ 

Greenville and Fairfield Counties alone, in South Carolina, made 
favorable returns, scarcity or entire exhaustion of provender being gen- 
erally complained of, and superlatively bad reports being the rule, based 
upon the lack of food and the rigors of an exceptionally cold winter and 
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late spring, which unfavorable conditions were aggravated by a general 
absence of suitable shelter from the inclemency of the season. 

In Georgia the winter was one of great severity, the cold weather and 
excessive rains telling fearfully upon cattle. Troup County alone, out 
of sixty-three reporting, returned condition as ‘ excellent,” and but nine 
others reported at all favorably ; while in the remainder the expressions 
“deplorable,” ‘‘ worse than for many years,” &c., were so frequent as 
to become almost monotonous. In some parts of the State an unusual 
amount of snow fell,and from all quarters the scarcity of prevender was 
complained of, resulting in many losses from starvation. 

From Florida came the same accounts of the unusual inclemency of 
the season, with consequent suffering and many losses, although the 
condition was improving on the 1st of April, and in Levy County the 
increase of calves was reported at 100 per cent. greater than usual. But 
two counties heard from (Jefferson and Volusia) made favorable re- 
turns. 

Lack of food and shelter, together with severity of winter and lateness 
of spring, were the causes assigned by correspondents in Alabama for 
the low condition of cattle generally, few counties breaking the uniformity 
of the report, Lowndes, Lauderdale, and Morgan alone forming promi- 
nent exceptions; in the first ‘better care,” and in the last “ the dry 
winter,” furnishing explanations of the favorable aspect of affairs. 

From Mississippi the returns were hardly more cheering, containing 
reiterations of the same depressing statements. The season throughout 
the South was extremely trying to stock unprovided with shelter, and 
depending almost entirely upon the range for subsistence. The reports 
of heavy losses from actual starvation were frequent, amounting to 50 
per cent. of some herdsin Newton County. In Wayne, also, many losses 
were reported, and a rapid deterioration in the ranges has caused a de- 
crease of 80 per cent. in some herds within the past eighteen years. 

Several reports from Louisiana were favorable, but the majority rep- 
resented cattle as suffering from the severity of the winter. The need 
of care and shelter is repeatedly acknowledged. The La Fourche 
reporter acknowledged that ‘“ cattle needed shelter, as in the North.” 
In some places the losses are heavy, especially on the Attakapas 
prairies, where one stock-raiser lost four hundred to five hundred out 
of three thousand, one hundred dying immediately after the snow- 
storm of March 1. Thousands of cattle are estimated to have perished 
in Louisiana from exposure. 

Three-fifths of the returns from Texas represented condition of cattie 
below an average. Among the counties in which stock was in “ good” 
or superior condition are Red River, Fort Bend, Ellis, “ better than for 
many years,” Colorado, “better than ever before,” Grayson, Blanco, 
Austin, Kendall, Williams, Hunt, ‘better than for two years,” Titus, 
Collin, Galveston, Harris, Marion, Bell, and Anderson. The following 
extracts present a less desirable aspect of the case: 


Medina, Texas.—Many losses, principally of old cows, from insufiicient pasture on the 
prairies, owing to the dry fall. 

Rusk, Texas.—Poor ; no shelter but the forest, and no food but dry grass and shrubs. 

Nueces, Texas.—Very poor. Unusually dry for the past year, and water scarce. 
Cattle died by thousands in the winter, and if we have no rain soon many cows will 
be unable to raise their calves. 

Refugio, Texas.—Wretched, and the loss frightful, the result of the ruinous system of 
alerts the cattle out upon the prairies with no provision for the contingencies of bad 
weather. 

Bee, Texas.—Loss 25 per cent. Not less than fifteen thousand cattle have died of 
starvation and cold weather. ‘Ten thousand hides saved. 
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While the winter in Arkansas was unusually severe, the condition of 
farm-animals was good in a majority of the counties. In Independence 
County cattle were represented to be in a wretched condition, worse 
than for fifteen years; and very poor in Montgomery, where there are 
‘““no winter-quarters but the woods, and woods pastures are gradually 
deteriorating, so that all cattle will soon have to be fed in winter.” 

A, majority of reports from Tennessee are comparatively favorable. 
The counties making the best returns are Wayne, Johnson, Meigs, 
Lawrence, Robertson, Rhea, Polk, Coffee, Putnam, Decatur, Blount, 
Humphreys, and Obion. In Putnam “more attention is given to shel- 
tering.” Sevier had the “‘ severest winter for fifteen years.” 

The favorable returns from Kentucky greatly outnumber those of poor 
condition. The winter was long and severe, and feeding was continued 
late. 

A majority of the reports from the Ohio Valley and Lake States were 
decidedly favorable, many referring to better care bestowed on cattle. 
Regular feeding and salting were accorded a share of the credit of good 
condition ; the favorable weather, and especially the absence of storms 
of sleet, were important auxiliaries. In some localities exceptions ap- 
peared, as in Greenbrier, West Virginia, where a few graziers cut down 
linn and sugar maples for browse, and in Berkeley, where cattle were 
greatly reduced by exposure and fasting. 

West of the Mississippi, except in Iowa and Minnesota, where some 
attention is given to shelter for stock, there were suffering and loss. 

In Missouri only twelve of seventy-two counties reporting showed 
superior condition. 

In Kansas and Nebraska the suffering was great and the losses heavy, 
particularly among the unacclimated Texas cattle, immense numbers of 
which were kept over by drovers, in preference to selling at autumn prices. 
Where cattle were properly sheltered and fed they did well. The fol- 
lowing extracts refer to extreme cases of loss, mostly in Texan cattle: 

KANSAS.— Osage: Many cattle very weak, others dying; seem to be starving to death 
while fed an abundance of prairie-hay which was cut very rank. Only straw and corn 
fodder has kept cattle alive. One man lost three hundred and fifty Texans out of six 
hundred. Many Texas cows do not give milk enough to keep their calves alive. 
Marion: Losses through starvation from 20 to 75 per cent.; last fall mostof the prairie- 
grass was burned. Native cattle average ; Texas horribly poor. Dickinson: Very poor 
and weak. Lack of shelter and food. Thousands of Texans have died. Washington: 
Native cattle fair; Texas and Cherokee very poor; many dying from inanition. Saline: 
Winter harder than ever known. Native cattle have lost lightly ; Texans about one- 
third. Sumner: Stock went into winter-quarters poor and are comiag out poorer. 
Cattle kept in the range without feeding have suffered fearfully, some herds losing 75 
per cent. and others 50 per cent. Those feeding hay have lost less, from 10 to 25 per 
cent. A series of cold rains would just now complicate matters seriously. Neosho: 
Native cattle good; Texas cattle very poor. Morris: Texas cattle lost from 35 to 50 
per cent. Domestic cattle in good condition. Greenwood: Winter severe on cattle; 
hay less nutritious than usual; no tame grass sown; wet summer made the prairie- 
grass rank and poor; very litte shelter provided; hence more native cattle have died 
than usual, and the survivors are quite peor. Texas cattle have suffered still more; 
losses from 20 to 50 per cent. Lincoln: Very poor, generally speaking ; cattle have 
met with heavy lesses. Of a herd of 431 Texas and 133 native cattle, one-half of the 
former and one-fourth of the latter have died. About 8,000 Texan cattle wintered 
in the county. 

NEBRASKA.—Nemaha : Condition fair, feed plenty. Texas cattle have suffered from 
bad weather, and some have died. Madison: Cattle sheltered have done well, but very 
many have died from lack of shelter. Boone: Rather thin; many settlers came too 
late to put up hay. JVebster: Cattle have suffered severely ; large herd of Texas cattle 
have died, besides many natives. 


While there were some losses in Wyoming and Northern Colorado, 
from the extreme severity of the winter, they were evidently no greater 
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than in Nebraska or Kansas, and scarcely heavier than in Texas. The 
grasses, dwarfed and unusually dry in some localities from the drought 
of last summer, were more nutritious than those of moister climates. 

All the reports from Dakota were favorable; some representing stock 
to be in better order than usual, “‘ notwithstanding the extreme cold.” 

The stock of the Indian Territory was reported comparatively poor, but 
generally healthy. 

Colorado and Wyoming experienced a very severe winter, *‘ the 
severest ever known,” as some report, with much snow covering the 
grasses of the plains, -and driving herds to the bare foot-hills, often 
crowding the range and threatening starvation. Yet many herds in 
these Territories kept in good condition, having suffered little loss. 
From El Paso County, Colorado, which has a very high elevation, the 
report was, ‘fine condition, better than last year.” The winter tested 
the reliability of this region for winter stock-feeding, and proved that a 
limited number, with proper attention, suitable natural or artificial pro- 
tection, and feeding in storms or heavy snows, can be cheaply kept, 
with as good a prospect of immunity from suffering or loss as in almost 
any other section of the country. 

In New Mexico the winter was exceptionably favorable for stock- 
raisers, and almost equally advantageous in Utah; only in Summit 
County were cattle ‘ generally poor, the winter being unusually wet and 
stormy.” ‘ 

The severe droughts in Arizona, for two or three seasons past, inter- 
fered sadly with the condition of stock in that Territory. 

In Montana, cattle were thin but healthy; and in Washington they 
wintered well, as also in Nevada, and in Oregon, except where entirely 
neglected. 

In South California the drought of last season left little feed for win- 
ter, and cattle suffered much in the early part of the season. Favorable 
returns came from Plumas, Santa Clara, Del Norte, Lake, Mendocino, 
Tuolumne, and most of the northern counties. ; 

SHEEP.—This class of farm-animals have received more care than for 
several years past, and show greater exemption from disease and de- 
bility. The advance in the price of wool has been an incentive to in- 
creased attention to the comfort and well-being of flocks. In places 
where a scarcity of hay existed, and a coarser substitute was not avail- 
ble, grain was fed with a good degree of liberality. In some of the more 
northern States, owing to the length of the winter, the coming of the 
early lambs was unseasonable, and large numbers died. In Oxford and 
Hancock, Maine, and in three or four other counties in New England, 
some mortality was caused by cold and insufficient nutrition, there being 
a great scarcity of hay. Unusually favorable weather—freedom from 
rain-storms and sleet—conduced to average and even high condition of 
sheep in New York, and throughout the Middle States, except in cases of 
neglect and scarcity of forage. Less favorable accounts come from the 
Southern States, where no provision is made for either feed or shelter, as 
arule. Losses of lambs in spring were very general. InConecuh County, 
Georgia, a loss of two-thirds of the lambs was reported, even though the 
dams were looking well; and severe losses of lambs were reported from 
all parts of the South. Throughout the West sheep wintered remark- 
ably well, the exceptions being few; and loss of lambs was mentioned) 
in comparatively few reports. The winter in California was compara- 
tively severe; in some of the counties pasturage was injured by drought 
and the result was poor condition in such locations. San Diego, Stanis- 
laus, Sonoma, and San Bernardino made unfavorable reports, while Del 
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Norte, Tuolumne, and other counties which had not suffered from drought, 
represent a better condition of sheep than usual. 


DISEASES OF FARM-ANIMALS, 


Disease has not cut off an unusual number of farm-animals the past 
year. Where cattle are most valuable, whatever the rigors of the cli- 
mate or local scarcity of feed, the loss by disease is comparatively small, 
by reason of the care which is found by long and bitter experience to 
be profitable. A large proportion of the losses reported is the result 
of neglect, exposure, and insufiicient or innutritious pasturage or other 
feed. Some mortality and much reduction of flesh result from the in- 
humanity of drovers, with the aid or abetting of transportation 
companies. Several deaths were reported at Allegheny City, resulting 
from the barbarous practice of stuffing animals with salted feed to in- 
duce them to drink largely, for the purpose of making good upon the 
seales the depreciation in weight occasioned by the deprivation and suf- 
fering of the passage by rail. The occurrence of “ murrain,” “ hollow 
horn,” and diseases reported by various meaningless names, so common 
in the Southern States, where cattle are left to the tender mercies of a 
rigorous winter, and dead, woody stalks of coarse grasses, might be 
avoided in a large measure by adequate supplies and shelter. 

The rigors of winter proved conclusively the necessity of protection, 
not only in the more northern of the southern states, but in Texas, 
where large numbers of cattle, estimated variously at 100,000 to 200,000 
head, have succumbed to the combined agencies of cold and starvation. 
The pretence that shelter is unnecessary on the elevated plains of Col- 
orado and Wyoming is also exploded, large losses, especially of Texas 
cattle, having occurred during the winter. It is true that small herds, 
and in some cases large ones, have been sheltered in the cations and in 
the lee banks of streams, and wintered with little loss; but it is un- 
merciful and untrue, to assert that no provision for shelter is or will be 
necessary in those elevated pasture-grounds of the plains and Rocky 
Mountains. 

Horsets.—Horses have suffered less than in some previous years. 
Cases of the various forms of disease reported have generally been 
isolated. 

Lung-fever.—Horses have been comparatively free from this disease 
throughout the country. Several fatal cases are reported from Aroos- 
took County, Maine. The animals were affected with what at first 
appeared to be a violent cold, soon followed by prostration and death. 
Franklin County, Vermont, reports two deaths from this cause. A 
few fatal cases are also reported trom Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
and Upshur County, West Virginia. The correspondent for Queen 
Anne County, Maryland, in writing of this disease, says: ‘‘ Many horses 
die shortly after the attack, from want of timely and proper attention ; 
but when taken in time the disease will almost universally yield to 
proper treatment and careful diet.” 

Pneumonia.—But few cases are reported. It was, however, the pre- 
vailing disease reported by the correspondent for Providence County, 
meee Island ; and a few cases are heard from in Queens County, New 

ork. 

Staggers is reported in Moore County, North Carolina; cases also 
occurred in Bladen and Craven Counties. In the latter county it at- 
tacked young animals chiefly, destroying at least 50 per cent. of those 
attacked. Losses are also reported from Fairfield County, South Caro- 
lina, supposed to have been caused by eating unsound corn, or that 
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which had been overflowed in low lands. Wilkinson County, Georgia, 
reports some cases; also Tuscaloosa County, Alabama; Lee County, 
Mississippi; Cherokee County, Texas; Jackson County, Arkansas; 
Coffee and Lauderdale Counties, Tennessee. 

Glanders.—But few cases are mentioned. Several died in Litchfield 
County, Connecticut; afew in Surry County, Virginia, and Hillsborough 
County, Florida. It has prevailed in Winston County, Mississippi; 
Mercer County, West Virginia, reports a few cases ; and Trimble County, 
Kentucky, reports fifteen or twenty. 

Distemper, spoken of by many reporters as diphtheria, has existed, 
but doubtless the majority cf cases so described were nothing more than 
those of ordinary distemper. The correspondent for Niagara County, 
New York, says the disease proved fatal at first, but after a little ex- 
perience was treated successfully. Cases are also reported from Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, where it is termed a “‘malignant distemper; 
Buncombe County, North Carolina; Chesterfield County, South Caro- 
lina; Orange, Hillsborough, Manatee, and Santa Rosa Counties, Florida; 
Choctaw County, Alabama; in Victoria, Austin, and Nueces Counties, 
Texas, many colts, and, in some cases, grown animals, have died; in 
Izard County, Arkansas; Upshur County, West Virginia; Lewis County, 
Kentucky; Madison County, Indiana, and in Boone County, Llinois. 
Sonoma County, California, an ‘‘ epizootic distemper” is spoken of; the 
cases yield readily to treatment. 

Farcy.—A. few cases have occurred within a short time in Buckingham 
County, Virginia. The disease was originally introduced by the Army 
horses, in 1865. Every case heard from in this county proved fatal, 
obstinately resisting all remedies. Choctaw County, Alabama, reports 
a few cases. 

Charbon is reported only from Phillips County, Arkansas. The treat- 
ment adopted was to sear the affected part with a hot iron and scarify 
the wound a few days afterward. 

(uinsy prevailed only in Baltimore County, Maryland, and, though 
not often fatal, interfered very much with farm-work last spring. 

Bots.—A. few animals were attacked in Winston County, Mississippi, 
and Obion County, Tennessee. Cases of “new” or “unknown” diseases 
were reported, and some in which the symptoms are not given with 
sufficient fullness for classification. The correspondent for Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, stated that a “large number of horses belong- 
ing to the street-railroad companies have been affected with a new dis- 
ease. It has proved fatal in several cases, and as yet no positive remedy 
has been discovered.” In Litchfield County, Connecticut, deaths re- 
sulted from a disease resembling farcy, or glanders. In Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, seven died of an affection resembling inflamma- 
tion of the intestines. The reporter for York County, Virginia, says: 
‘Nearly all the horses died on one farm from some unknown cause.” 
In Wakulla County, Florida, many losses oceurred, especially among 
mules. ‘On examination, the intestines were found to be filled with 
sand.” In Crittenden County, Arkansas, buffalo gnats kill more than 
ali the diseases. Huntingdon County, Indiana, reports numerous deaths 
from diseased lungs, throat, and head. The correspondent for Peoria 
County, Hlinois, says: “‘A neighbor of mine raised Hungarian grass 
last year for hay; fed it to his horses during winter; one horse became 
entirely disabled, ‘stiff;’. the animal finally recovered.” Several horses 
died of a new disease in Dickinson County, Kansas, the symptoms of 
which are as follows: “Cough, yellow matter running from the nose, 
swelling of the throat, increasing weakness, and death. It is not dis- 
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temper or glanders; veterinary surgeons do not know what to do with 
it, nor what it is.” 

CATTLE.—Splenic (Texas) fever.—A few cases of this noteworthy cli- 
matic disease were reported. The same distinctive features mark every 
outbreak. New evidences that its germ originates in the miasmatic or 
tide-water region, not only in Texas, but in all the coast-lands from 
Texas to Virginia, accumulate yearly. Our correspondent in Fluvanna 
County, Virginia, (north of the James River, between Richmond and 
Lynchburgh,) thus writes: 


There are soriie strange facts connected with the cattle-disease common to the lower 
tide-water counties of Virginia, known commonly as murrain, bloody urine, or dis- 
temper, which may throw some light on the Spanish fever following in the track of 
Texan cattle. In certain districts of this State murrain has always prevailed in cer- 
tain seasons, attacking most frequently young and fat cattle of both sexes. It is well 
understood that if cows are removed from Upper Virginia to Richmond, or the lower 
counties, they are very apt to dic the first year, whereas cattle brought from the 
lower counties up to Richmond escape. For this reason milch cows brought from Glou- 
cester and other lower counties are mnch preferred by Richmond buyers; yet in Glou- 
cester I have known seven cows out of ten to die of murrain in one fall. Again, 
throughout certain counties on the south side of the James River, extending to the 
North Carolina line, cattle are subject to murrain, while in other counties directly 
abreast of them, on the north side of the river, the disease is unknown, unless commu- 
nicated by cattle brought from the south side, that in some way infect them, while 
those from the south side keep well. There seems, then, to be some inherent taint in 
the constitution of cattle living in certain regions, which may be communicated by 
contact, and this, while in some cases traceable to climate, in others exists when we 
can discover no difference in climate. A long acquaintance with Texan cattle intro- 
duced into Louisiana warrants the opinion that they neither die themselves of this 
disease, nor communicate it to the native herds in Louisiana. 


The fact that Texas cattle do not communicate the disease to Louis- 
jana stock is well known, and the reason is obvious, viz, both sections 
are miasmatic. The coast cattle do not communicate splenic fever to 
other coast cattle, but to herds above tide-water. The fact is indispn- 
table that cattle of the tide-water counties of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, and other States on the Gulf coast, do communicate 
a fatal disease to stock of higher elevations and more salubrious climate, 
and that this disease has very marked and distinguishing symptoms and 
peculiarities which are almost invariable. A correspondent in Murray 
County, Georgia, writes of a disease which he thinks, from post-mortem 
examination, presented ‘well-marked and clearly-defined cases of 
splenic fever.” He says it has broken out each summer, since 1865, 
and continues until frost. He does not describe its attendant circum- 
stances and symptoms, or say whether its advent was heralded by the 
coming of coast cattle. It may, therefore, or may not, be the veritable 
splenic fever. Murray County lies in the northwest corner of the State, 
toward Chattanooga, and appears to have a climate in which the splenic 
contagion might take. In Gilmer, an adjoining county, are reported 
‘*a few cases of Spanish (splenic) fever, among cattle brought from 
more southern lJatitudes.” If the true splenic fever, this must be mis- 
reported, and must'refer to native cattle, “among cattle brought from 
more southern latitudes.” In Knox County, Tennessee, this disease 
prevailed mainly among milch cows exposed to contact with Texas cattle 
at a point where they were fed, in their passage to Virginia. The reporter 
for Lincoln County, Kentucky, states that in February, 1871, thirty- 
five Texas cattlhe were pastured with native stock. In July, the latter 
began to sicken of Texas fever, and about twenty died. The Texans 
fattened and did well. In Logan County, Illinois, seventy-five Texas 
cattle were placed in pasture with two hundred natives, mostly three- 
year-old steers; thirty-four head of the latter died of the fever. A drove 
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in Cass County lost seven that had contracted the disease by being 
shipped from Kansas in cars in which Texas cattle had been carried. 
In Scott County several deaths from “Spanish fever” are reported. 
In Taney County, Missouri, twelve animals were attacked with splenic 
fever; only one recovered. The disease has existed in Kansas more than 
elsewhere, on account of exposure to cattle from Texas. In the north- 
eastern part of Sedgwick County, where Texas cattle were pastured to 
the utmost capacity of the “range,” many of the native cattle died. In 
other portions of the county, in which Texas cattle also ranged, the loss 
was smali, Only native cattle were attacked, the improved breeds suf- 
fering most, and the scrubs least. In the southern part of Neosho, 
where Texas cattle were pastured, native cattle took the disease merely 
by crossing the track of the Texas. In Morris the loss by splenic fever 
was 25 per cent.; some farmers lost all their native stock. The loss in 
Marion is estimated at 100 per cent. The loss in Lyons is placed at 5 
per cent.; in Montgomery, 10 per cent., but no case oceurred among 
cattle in inclosures; in Allen one hundred head; in Labette, where the 
stringent law against the movement of Texas cattle was evaded by 
driving across the border at night, many cattle in the vicinity of their 
trail were attacked, and three-fourths of the number died. In Diekin- 
son and Washington several cases occurred. A drove of Texans passed 
through the southeastern part of Woodson in August, and in about two 
weeks the disease broke out among the native cattle with fatal effect. 
The ae g is an account of the breaking out of this disease in a high 
latitude : 


Fort Randall, Todd County, Dakota—An outbreak of ‘splenic or periodi¢ fever” 
among beet-cattle, {about two hundred head,) at this post, commenced in May, 1871, 
when ten deatlis occurred; in June, six; in July, ten; in August, twenty-two; and in 
September, three. The epidemic reached its acme about the middle of July. The total 
number of deaths, in two hundred head of cattle, was fifty-one. Mode of invasion, 
rapidity of course of disease, and death occurring at an early period, together with 
post-mortem appearances, prove conclusively that it was “ splenic fever,” the affection 
described by Professor John Gamgee, in report of the Agricultural Department. It is 
highly probable that the catile arriving here in two different lots have had the disease 
communicated to them by passing over, or having been herded in, sections of country 
previously traveled over by droves of Texas cattle en route to supply the various Indian 
agencies along the Missouri River. 


The disease is reported by correspondents in Benton, Prairie, and 
Independence Counties, Arkansas. 


Independence County, Arkansas.—Spanish fever has not been seen for three years past— 
that is, since the law was passed prohibiting the passage of Texas cattle through the 
State—until last June, when five wagons from Texas, drawn by twenty yoke of oxen, 
passed northward on one of our principal roads, camping a day or two in a place, and 
their cattle allowed to graze near the road; and, strange as it may seem, fever attacked 
our own cattle at each of these camping places within this county, and probably one 
hundred of these cases proved fatal. Thospin pastures, having no aucess to these places, 
were not attacked. The infection seemed to lose its influence in about thirty days after 
the passage of the Texas oxen. I am not able to give the actual loss in this county at 
that time. It was probably between one hundred and one hundred and fifty head. 

Several cases are reported in Nemaha, Nebraska; and heavy losses 
in Santa Clara, California, are imputed to splenic fever, but the facts 
are not sufficient to identify the disease. , 

Pleuro-pneumonia.—A. dozen cases of this disease have occurred in 
Ocean County, New Jersey. It was treated by bleeding, blistering, the 
use of carbolic acid about the stalls, of aperients, and diaphoretics. In 
Burlington County the county agricultural society, at its annual meet- 
ing, appointed a committee to urge the State legislature to devise 
measures for the extermination of the disease, which had a foot-hold in 
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that vicinity. In the northern part of the county three cows and a bull, 
in a herd of twelve, were attacked in September, and died. No cattle 
had been introduced into the herd for a year previous. Two other herds 
in the same locality were attacked in December and suffered till March, 
with a loss of eight head. One calf died at six weeks old, although the 
mother showed no signs of the disease. Nota single animal recovered 
which showed positive symptoms of the disease. On fifteen farms in 
Camden the aggregate loss from this disease is placed at one hundred 
and twenty head. Pleure-pneumonia has prevailed to considerable 
extent in Baltimore County, Maryland, principally in the vicinity of 
Baltimore City, the heaviest losses generally occurring where the cows 
were kept m close, filthy stables. Experience has shown that cleanliness 
and thorough ventilation have great effect in checking the disease. 
There are still some cases, and it is proposed, if it does not soon abate, 
to try inoculation, which is claimed to be safe and reliable. It has also 
prevailed to some extent on several farms near Chadd’s Ford, Pennsyl- 
vanhia, with a few isolated cases in other parts of the county. 

Abortion has not been so prevalent as to be especially referred to, 
except in Oneida County, New York, where 5 per cent. of the calves 
were lost, occurring mostly where the cows were weakened by being 
milked late in the winter; in Otsego, where a few cases occurred; in 
Chenango, many cases, the loss to the farmer in each being from $15 to 
$25; in Litchfield, Connecticut; in Essex and Sussex, New Jersey. In 
Mercer, Pennsylvania, a fever and inflammation of the womb has pre- 
vailed among cows soon after calving, which has generally proved fatal 
unless prompt attention is given. 

“ Black-Leg” is reported in many places in different portions of the 
country. No remedy is reported as efficient. In Coryell, Texas, many 
deaths of cattle were caused by the “heel-fly,” which resembles the bot- 
fly, and is a great annoyance, driving the cattle into the water and into 
the thickets where they cannot graze. It appeared about January 1. 

Various diseases.—Our correspondent in Kent, Michigan, thus describes 
@ prevalent disease: 


_ A cattle-disease commenced last fall east of Ionia, extending on the north of Grand 
River, westward to Plainfield, and thence south over.a belt of country. It attacked 
cattle of ail ages aud cenditions, but especially young cows. It aftected the fourth 
stomach, duodenum, liver, gail, bladder, and cireulating system. The pathology of 
the disease showed, upon dissection, a putredinous formation, and a discharge of bile 
into the duodenum from the pale ash-colored, macerated liver. The predisposing 
causes of the disease are various. The diseased bile from the liver is evidently the 
reason of the putrid contents of the duodeuum, but whether this springs from smut 
on corn is another question. A cow which sickened and died within au lionur lad been 
fed daily for two years with a pajlful of kitchen swill and two pailfuls of bran, with 
such coarse food as she could pick up from various dung-bills. The course of the 
disease is rapid, generally from half an hour to two hours. The animals aro uneasy. 
stepping about, striking their hind legs against the abdomen, lying uneasily upon the 
ground, groaning, feenle pulsation of arteries, heart-action reduced, breathing some- 
what quickened, the mucous coat of the mouth and eyes looks pale and bluish, pawnoch 
mostly full of food, but not distended with gas, nose and extremities cold. A post-mortem 
examination shows that muscular and nervous systems are in a normal condition, and 
that all the organs within the thoracic and abdominal cavities are healthy, except the 
liver, the gall-bladder, the duodenum, and the pylorie portion of the abdomasnm, 
which shows no signs of congestion or inflammation, but is bloodless and colorless. 
‘The serous coating is of a pale-bluish hue; the muscular coat of the duodenum a 
darker hue ; the softened mucous coat of a darker violet. The gruel-like contents of 
the duodenum, from the point where the biliary and pancreatic ducts discharge their 
fluids into it, are of a pale or greenish-black color, diffusing an intensely penetrating 
foul smell. The coating of the liver is of a pale-tan color, aiid its substance soft. 
The gall-bladder is of a pale green. The mesentery, stomachs, and digestive canal 
on either side, from. the pyloric portion of the abdomasum and duodenum, are 
bloodless and pale. The blood is black, insufficient in fibrine. These facts allindicate 
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that the disease consists of a peculiar disorder af the liver, caused by a diseased state of 
the blood; the bile secreted from the same in turn disorders the digestive function and 
produces an unhealthy gastric juice. No treatment has been found effective. ‘To a cer- 
tain degree the disease may be prevented by avoiding all smutty, rusty, musty, or over- 
ripened corn, and by feeding roots always seasoned with a little salt, with an abun- 
dance but not an overplus of pure, clear water. 


In Bedford, Tennessee, several deaths are attributed to the same 
cause. In Washington, Kansas, disease, attributed to eating smytty 
stalks, has been fatal in few cases. 

Our correspondent in Orange County, Florida, refers to the preva- 
lence of “salt-sick,” attributing it to the deficiency of phosphates in 
the grass. A similar report comes from Levy County, Florida. Cattle 
began to look badly in September. after the wet season and high water 
of August, and nearly one-third have since died. 

' “Bilack-tongue” has been very fatal in Suwanee, Florjda, destroying 
from one-tenth to one-half of several herds, while others were entirely 
exempt. ‘The throat swells at the root of the tongue, as in horse-dis- 
temper, and prevents the animal from eating.” The same disease has 
prevailedin Worth County, Georgia, where the loss has been greater than 
the natural increase. ‘‘The symptoms are stiffness in the legs, turning 
around and staggering, slavering, tongue black and coated, unable to 


eat.” 
The following extracts from correspondence give accounts of several 
nameless, misnamed, or unknown diseases: 


James City, Virginia Several cows have been singularly affected this winter: two 
milch cows with weakness.of loins and partial loss of use of hind legs, and one with 
inflammation of eyes, bordering on blindness. These animals appeared well in other 
respects, and had good appetites. They improved on a change of food from corn to 
rutabagas. 

Lunenburgh, Virginia.—A post-mortem examination was made upon some cattle lost last 
summer from a disease called “distemper.” It was found that the first stomach was 
highly inflamed, and contained considerable quantities of old-field grass, called 
“broom,” (embracing three distinct species of Andropogon,) in an undigested state and 
compacted into hard wads. If these cases were really distemper, the examination 
showed the immediate cause of death, but did not make it clear whether the digestive 
organs were deranged, or the substance entirely indigestible. 

Stokes, North Carolina.—A fever called distemper or murrain has carried off many 
cattle—two-thirds of all attacked—although many farmers profess to be able to cure 
it. Costiveness and discharge of bloody water usually are symptoms. I have used 
with success, for many years, as a preventive, a mixture of equal parts of lime and salt 
placed where the animals had free access to it. 

Kendall, Texas—During last December twenty-six head of cattle died upon three 
farms from a Gisease supposed at the time to be hydrophobia. The symptoms were 
distended nostrils, wild and glassy appearance in the eye, and frothing at the mouth. 

Fayette, Tennessee.— Considerable loss from what was called murrain. It commenced 
during the drought of last fall, and is believed to have been caused by the grass be- 
coming too dry to digest properly, and a plentiful supply of water not accessible. The 
consequence, obstruction, followed by death. There have been no cases where farmers 
have been careful to keep their cattle loose in the bowels; no remedy where the 
disease once got a firm hold. 

Renville, Minnesota.—Considerable mortality from drinking bad, stagnant water. A 
mixture of six parts salt, two parts sulphur, and cne of saltpeter, has been found 
valuable. 

Meeker, Minnesota—During some seasons past considerable numbers of cattle have 
had swellings on the lower jaw, breaking out into thick, ropy discharges for several 
months. Several deaths have occurred. No name nor cure for this disease has heen 
found. 


From Mr. Roger Conant we have the printed report of a committee 
appointed to investigate the causes of a new disease which has been 
prevailing to a considerable extent among the cattle in the vicinity of 
Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz County, California. rom this report we learn 
that the first symptom of the disease is a desire to rub some part of 
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the body, usually the nose, ear, jaw, leg, or side. The animal uses its 
feet, or an¥ convenient object, such as a tree, fence, or post, to rub 
against. The itching seems allayed somewhat by the friction, but soon 
returns with increased violence, until the hair and skin are quite rubbed 
and torn off. The parts swell and fill with a serous fluid, as the disease 
advanees. The animal becomes frantic, and dies, apparently from ex- 
haustion, from eight to twenty-four hours after the first symptoms have 
shown themselves. Sometimes they bloat before death. But little de- 
rangement of the secretions is noticeable. There is no fever, and the 
circulation at first is normal, becoming weaker and more rapiil toward 
the last. Several post-mor tem examinations of cattle dying of this dis- 
ease were without satisfactory results, as each case seemed to present 
different features. 

SHEEP.—This class of animals, so liable to disease, have been exempt 
from prevalent disorders to a far greater degree than for several years 
past. When of little value they die off by thousands; as they appre- 
ciate in the market, disease disappears. 

Foot-rot is still found in a few flocks, but its virulence has generally 
disappeared as obstinate cases have been culled out, and medication 
and cleanliness have been brought into requisition. In places where it 
was almost universally prevalent two years ago, if is now scarcely 
found. It usually yielded readily to applications of white vitriol or a 
weak solution of corrosive sublimate, in the mild form in which it has 
appeared during the past year. It has had a slight foot-hold in most of 
the counties of the Middle States, and has in Yates County, New York, 
affected 75 per cent. of the flocks; it has been somewhat troublesome in 
several of the central counties of New Jersey; in Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, it was confined to merinoes; in Galveston County, Texas, losses 
from this cause amounted to 10 per cent.; it has had slight existence 
in the Southern States, with the exception of Texas ; in Medina County, 
Ohio, half the sheep have been affected; in Martin, Indiana, a loss of 
20 per cent. is reported ; and its occasional prevalence is reported in all 
the prairie States east of the Missouri River. 

Scab.—This disease does not appear to have been prevalent, except in 
Texas, and in portions of Missouri, though a few cases are reported in 
Massachusetts, New York, Wlinois, and other States. 

RKot—The reports of “rot” are not always accompanied with statements 
of symptoms showing the characteristics of the disease. From several 
of the Southern States “rot” is reported. In Clackamas County, Ore- 
gon, severe losses resulted from what is locally designated “leech in the 
liver,” the liver being infested with parasites. 

Various other diseases appear in isolated cases, of which “ grub in the 
head” was most common. A disease in Barton County, Missouri, car- 
ried off a large proportion, scarcely five hundred being left, though 
large flocks have since been brought in. Losses were reported in the 
South from eating acorns. In Houston, Minnesota, a skin-disease com- 
mences with a few pimples under the fore-leg where no wool grows, 
which extend rapidly, the skin becoming raw over the uncovered por- 
tions of the body, the ulcers emitting a bad odor. 

SWINE.—The mortality of swine is quite too common to report in de- 
tail. The losses by what is called “hog-cholera,” which is practically 
any prevalent fatal disease, are most common in the West and South, 
ranging from 5 to 50 per cent. of the entire number in any county ; and 
in severely infected districts, smaller than counties, a loss of from 60 to 
75 per cent. is not an unfrequent record. A distiller in Switzerland 
County, Indiana, lost hogs valued at $10,000. It is generally reported 
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that hogs in confinement are the ones attacked, and instances of recovery 
have occurred when they are allowed free range. It is frequently stated 
that these losses area great discouragement to swine-raising. The 
business has been nearly broken up by this cause in Jefferson County, 
Tennessee, the stock of hogs being less than five thousand, while the 
numbers some years ago reached seventy thousand. In many places the 
loss of young pigs reaches 20 to 30 per cent.; in other instances the 
greatest mortality is among swine of fifty to one hundred pounds ; while 
in others, still, fat hogs are swept off in great numbers. ‘Phe usual list 
of remedies is given, which comprises in substance the entire inventory 
of an apothecary shop. Prevention is what is wanted; and it must be 
sought in a better knowledge of the conditions of health, and greater 
care to secure it. ; 


PRICES OF FARM-ANIMALS, 


in February of each year from 1266 to 1872, and in January of the 
present year, an investigation of the current home prices of farm-animals 
has been made through the statistical correspondents of this division, 
whose estimates have been prepared with the assistance of county 
assessors and farmers of reliable judgment, They are not based upon 
valuation for purposes of taxation, (which valuation is notoriously an 
under-valuation, representing one-third, one-half, or possibly two-thirds 
of the real value,) but are founded upon the actual cash value in the 
transactions of local markets. A study of these returns, and of their 
fair expression in an average for each State, with the local cireumstances 
calculated to affect values, will satisfy the candid statistieal inquirer 
that they furnish internal evidence of substantial correctness, at least far 
more reliable than any returns of assessors’ valuations, which would 
require a different interpretation in each of the several States. 

During this period the prices of horses ruled highest in-February, 
1869. Mules were also highest at the same period, but somewhat higher 
in the beginning of 1870, at the time when plowing commenced for the 
great crop of cotton of that year. ‘‘Oxen and other cattle” were at 
their maximum in 1869, and cows averaged $39.11 at the same date, but 
were held at $39.12 in the beginning of 1870, when cows were in special 
demand for the extension of cheese-making, though the average for other 
cattle was that year reduced to $22.54, Sheep, in their decline from war 
prices, reached their lowest average, $2.17, in february, 1869, showing a 
small increase in 1870, a jump from $2.32 to $2.80 between 1571 and 1872, 
and a further increase in January, 1873, to $2.96. The following table gives 
the averages obtained by dividing the aggregate valuation ot each class 
by the total number, the date referring to the time of the investigation— 
February of each year to 1872, inclusive, and January of 1875: 


| 1873. | 1872. | i871. 1870. 1869. | 1268. 


$34 16 | 875 16 


FIGPRG Ge eee Oe te ne oa cee Sete ee Ser ad al re a $74 36 | $73 37 | 478 51 | $81 38 

Bal Gv) Foe Rie a AS ae See A eee Peat sth tt ai Me 95 24 94 82 | 101 52 | 109 OL | 106 74 T7 6L 

Oxenmind opner Gates seen cee een poms He aee eel cee 20 06 19 61 22) Bi: 22,54; 25.12 R0 26 

VESEATUCOWE oe cow dee bites as ace) Sa ee oe mb et Sa | 29 62) 3197} 3733) 3912) 39 11 36 78 

SHEED os 7 otha ses ee ee Se lee ale eee I 2 96 2 80 2 o2 2 28 217 2 52 

ASG at ef 8 Pe co cls ED vans Saas) Cree eee 4 09 4 36 6 19 6 $9 6 26 4 55 
| 


The period of maximum valne of swine was that following the small 
corn-crop of 1869, when the average home value of corn in [ilinois was 
57 cents, it having been but 43 the previous year, and 35 in the January 
following. 
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HorsEs.,—A decline in horses during 1871 was reported in nearly all 
the States. Texas was mentioned as an exception. The reduction was 
less marked in the Western than in the Eastern States. The investiga- 
tion of January, 1873, shows that the advance is still progressing in 
Texas; that higher prices rule in several of the Southern States; that 
in the "central or interior States there has been no material change in 
values during 1872. 

The highest prices _ returned are those of New Jersey; the lowest, 
those of Texas.. The*“average price of all horses, of all ages, in New 
Jersey is estimated at $127.21, $108.26 in Massachusetts, $104.80 in 
Georgia, $102.58 in New York, $100.82 in South Carolina, $100.79 in 
Louisiana, $100.50 in Rhode Island. In all other States it is less than 
$100, running down to $37.41 in Texas, where are bred large numbers 
of mustang or Mexican horses. Year after year the due, proportion 
betiveen the rates of different sections and those named for the various 
ages of animals is mentioned in the returns, with only such changes 
as are attributable to assigned or manifest causes, affording evidence in 
these local estimates of their approximate correctness. 

In Maine prices of horses have shared in the general appreciation of 
values of domestic animals from the returns of comparative abundance 
of feeding-materi In Massachusetts and New Jersey, where prices 
have ruled high, # he Jate returns indicate a smaller average than last 
year; and in New York and Pennsylvania the average is somewhat 
higher than was returned last year. The comparison in ! New York is as 


follows: 
et 
Over three 
Date One year. Two years. | Three years. e 
| f | years. 
ABO PED DTUGPY tats aise = oleh a op bo cake sled $40.49 $67 41 $94 58 $130 58 
NE en ean! ooo nade aban on ( 2 00 69 50 99 00 135 00 


A small decline appears in Delaware and Maryland. A slightadvance 
is shown in Virginia, and, in horses of full age, in North Carolina. 
The rate for horses of three years and upward in Georgia has advanced 
from $113.29 to $123; im Mississippi, from $110 to $111.21; and in Texas 
the comparison is as follows: 


| Over three 
Date. | One year. | Two years. | Three years. years. 
ts [ee oe re Pats 
PRP ODIURUVE «5s o. 20 on sb 2 acppy atese richie: $12 43 -| $18 72 | $30 08 $46 23 
See AUBIN 2 ae eee cease a aaa eae cee 15 32 | 22 48 32 92 DL 29 


wi slight advance is seen in Arkansas, and a decline in Tennessee from 
$105.2 7 to $101.20; from $93.15 to $88.25 in West Virginia; and from 
$89.67 to $87.66 in Kentueky, The change is slight in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. Former high rates in Michigan are not fully sustained. 
Young stock in Minnesota shows little change, while prices of full-grown 
animals have advanced; an increase is alsomadein Wisconsin. <A slight 
tendency to retrograde i is seen in Iowa: 


| Over three 
Date. One year. | Two years. | Three years. years. 
Aeros Pemanery 528 Gau 2b ars. aos os Sateen abated $27 27 $41 35 $59 47 | $285 02 
ISS angry eee ee ot oA Ae eee 27 91 42 50 Gi 73 | 88 00 
. i | 


The highest class in Missouri has declined from $74.15 to $72.35; in 
Kansas from | $84.26 to $76.59. In Repinskes the prices of young horses 
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sympathize with the prevalent low rates of farm products, but fall- 
grown horses, in great demand for service in enlarging the cultivated 
area, bring higher prices than last year. Horses are also higher i 
California and Oregon. 

A comparison with last year, in the States named, for horses of the 
several ages, will show substantially the differing rates and recent 
changes in various sections of the country. The rise in New Jersey 
shows that depreciation is not uniform in the Northern Atlantic States : 


| 
1873. | 1872. 
px ae _— | 
| 5 a B | a A | B 
States. : mo | S S ey) r=! = 
BP a es a Mie 3 3 z cary a, 
Day | ee oo eee m S 
Fat vee 8 gata Shee 3 | we 
=) ss Ss | j —) } 
et it 5 th ata ac abil Ba 
is) | a | aH io) | i= dH | [e) 
INBW CHSC s-<e cen - es ee ee $48 12 | $79 50 | $112 10 | $147 50 || $52 30 | $82 30 | $116 53 | $148 57 
Geanrtari a -..--poees nee eens 40 $0 64 50 90 75 | 123 00 38 70 61 41 87 36 113 29 
OMG Fee cece nesck «se secenlee 34 39 53 89 77 00 | 104 45 33 42) Sl 8 76 86: 162 28 
¢ 48 59 62 80 87 66 33 39 49 19 68 00 | 89 67 
42 06 61 64 88 56 28 43 41 83 59 90 88 26 
RESAR sees cee eet care eens 15 32 22 48 32 92 51 29 12 43 18 72 30 08 46 23 


MuLzES.—The prices of working-mules have advanced throughout the 
Middle and Southern States, except that the high rates in New Jersey 
are not sustained, though the average is still higher than in any other 
State. The average in Texas has advanced from $67.60 to $75.73. 
Growing mules in Kentucky are held at an advance, while the rate for 
full-grown is unchanged, at $112.15. A slight advance is seen in Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Minnesota, and a small decline in Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Missouri, and Kansas. The stock of Nebraska is inadequate to the 
wants of agriculture, and commands advanced rates. 

MILcH cows.—It was stated, a year ago, that the prices of neat stock 
were lower than for seven years, except in Texas, where appreciation 
is resulting from the heavy drain upon the stock-reserves by drovers, 
until the present year, the rates for which are declining. In 1869 the 
prices of cows attained their highest limit, since which date the tend- 
ency has been downward. ‘There has been an arrest in this movement 
in some portions of the country. In Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, particularly in the first-named State, where cattle were sacrificed 
last season on account of the partial failure of the hay crop, prices 
have rallied with the increase of forage. There has been an upward 
tendency in this kind of stock in the cotton States, which keeps pace 
with the movements toward improvement in quality and enlargement 
of the dairy interest. A few examples will show the direction and ex- 
tent of these changes during the past eight years: 


: 
States. | 1873. 1872. 1871. | 1870. | 1869. 1868. 1867. | 1866. 
! pee yi eet ot BOBS __ | at ee 
Massichsetisiin seseessetesas one ces | $41 16 | $39 87 | $59 16 | $57 00 | S67 50 | $67 11 | $59 80 | $62 00 
Naar OT ee ae ee ie ool milo | 34 00 39.53 48 51 54 11 54.14} 5254) 57221 5414 
POMS VIVATIY 2250 coe aaeeeee ce ee emesis S000: 29 16 46 67 46 83 47 11 4494 | 47 36] 5118 
ORI a eee. - DSS eg ae | 32 18 37 36 45 09 44 77 43 00 43 07 | 44 94 47 33 
MACHEN. .'s Eau) cueseaeris bee. ames 33: 32 36 86 41 15 42 94 44 62} 42 30 47 Q7 43 52 
TWINS le soon hat ocean See ee eee | 30 45 33 77 37 68 37 02 38 11 36 62} 35 90 34 84 
a wame Aes. s/s Saidios Saeeee cies ALG. 28 49 34 31 34 91 36 13} 31 10 31 35 30 12 
MOSROUUL ooo wis decane tense eee | 23 26 25 85 31 92 32.32} Sl 21 29 04 29 86 32 87 
SETS as 28) 5 22 ee SoS eye sae | 28 94 30 77 38 46 37 42 30 67 | 29 88} 32 11 27 94 
*Remnepseegss a= 22% ss ea eeen eee | 97 54 | 22.83} 23 57 | 2907 | 28 04) 25°08) 27 Sareea. 
Gaorgins tore A wi aba ee | 2193] 2081] 2161] 2248] 2236] 2106] 21 64{....... 
SRSA Bee con PSG make alias Mere aise Pedero0. 14 12 12 83 10 67 9 12 10 29 1d. 20 see sac 
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OXEN AND OTHER CATTLE.—This class ineludes all neat stock except 
milch eéws. There was a considerable decline, in some sections quite 
marked, in 1870, partly as a result of the general retrograde from the war 
prices of preceding years, and partly from the lecal scarcity of feed. It was 
less in the South, where rates have ruled low, the breed inferior, and 
the need of more and better stock is more and more realized. In the 
West generally prices were lower, exeept in Wisconsin and Iowa, where 
cattle are taking their proper place in the farm economy as exclusive 
wheat-culture becomes unprofitable. It is gratifying to be able to state 
that the bottom has been reached, according to the hopeful assurance 
of the last annual report, and that the prices of farm-stock have not 
continued “to suffer a greater depreciation than that which affects 
other branches of productive industry.” Cattle in Maine are held at 
advanced rates, from the reason assigned for increase in prices of other 
stock; and an advance appears, also, in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. No material change of rates is 
apparent in New York. In New Jersey prices have declined, and also 
slightly in Pennsylvania. In Delaware, Maryland, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, some advance is noted, while in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina rates are substantially unchanged, and in North Carolina not fully 
sustained. The Texas rates are slightly declining, as follows: 


; hea 
Date. | One year. | Two years. | Three years. | 0 peer 
DYE] o] Tne RSE) Pk ee i ae Re | $3 10 $4 86 $8 07 $12 52 
Gein ere SE ess a Le | 3 00 442 7 56 11 54 
| | 


So in Arkansas; while in Louisiana and Tennessee-there is no mate- 
rial change. The price of cattle three years old and upward has de- 
clined in Kentucky from $39.41 to $37.54; in Ohio, from $45.16 to $42.43; 
in Michigan, from $46,185 to $46; in Wisconsin, from $42.38 to $37.08 
in Minnesota, from $38.46 to $36.77. An advance appears in Indiana 
from $36.53 to $39.06 ; in Illinois, from $36.40 to $38.83; in lowa, from 
$36.16 to $38.83; in Missouri, from $29.72 to $30.15. The younger cat- 
tle command a proportionate increase in these States. A comparison of 
prices (of three years old and upward) in these States is as follows: 


| l | 
Date. |Kontueky. Ohio. | Michigan. | Indiana. | Illinois. | Iowa. | Kansas. 
eee. SUeare 
| ome 
17 Ns $39 71 | $45 16 $46 18| $3653| $36 40 | $36 16 $31 42 
eis cremate a= cine aia ts 37 54 42 43 | ° 46 00 39 06 | 38 66 | 38 83 31 13 
: | 


Taking all the States together, the prices of cattle of all grades are 
well sustained amid the despondency arising from the low rates of many 
other productions of the farm. The average for cattle of all ages, in all 
the States, as found by dividing the grand aggregate of values of 
“oxen and other cattle” by the total numbers in the country, was in 
January, 1873, $20.06, instead of $19.61 in the previous annual inyesti- 
gation. : 

The fluctuations of the past few years, and especially the great re- 
duction in prices from the highest rates obtained since 1866, the first 
year in which these returns were made for the entire country, will be 
seen from an examination of the following table, which includes princi- 
pal States of each section, and gives the prices of cattle of three years 
old and upward : 
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Oxen and other cattle over three 1973. 1872. 1871. 1270. 1969. 


years old. 

NGWoMOEK .2 ote css. eee nen ae $52 00 | $50 70 | $64 57 | $71 72 | $72 94 
irgini 2760} 2796} 3551] 3334) 3314 
1755] 1615] 1708] 1900} 22 80 

11 54 12 52 11 78 9 8 94 

2100} 21.38) 23 26 84) 26 90. 

hid 4243 | 4516) 531 52 37 | 52 64 
Tilinois ... 38 66} 3640) 4800] 4154] 46 68 
Minnesota - 36 77} 38 46| 3958} 47 06| 46 64 
EISAG Dee nore eee ee ee ees 31 13 31 42 44 07 46 60 40 16 


SHEEP.—A continued advance in the price of sheepis reported, almost 
withont exception, although it is small in some of the States. The 
lowest average is $1.75, in North Carolina and Georgia, and the highest 
is $5.75, in Rhode Island. The comparison (for sheep one year old) in 
the following States is thus stated : 


Year. Kentucky,} Ohio. | Michigan. | Indiana.| Illinois, | Iowa. | Missouri.) Kansas. 
S12 fre ea $2 84 $2 37 $3 14 $2 76 $2 90 $2 88 $2 14 $2 56 
ESB o an oss 3 13 3 32 3°17 3 06 3 60 2 70 2 22 2 72 


SWINnE.—The decline in the value of hogs is very mgrked, as will be 
seen from a comparison of our returns for the past four years in the 
principal pork-producing States. Something of the difference noted in 
the average prices of the different States is due to degrees of improve- 
ment in quality, and difference in average weight, relative amount of 
feed, care, &c. 


| 1872. 1si71. 1870, 1869. 
2. Pe ee re he ne | ed ay: 
States. es § eS 3 a > Bs Es 
= FP al a] Sal re bl a) 
= B 3 5 3 5 3 g 
=| b S Ee a b a e 
bp 3 p MER ia = ) b fo) 
| | 
Kentucky.......-.. $255 | $5 71 $365 | $830) $426] $1088 $4 46 $10 35 
OUT Soe a 3 93 | 9 07 | 6 20 | 12 97 | 6 95 6 76 6 33 15 53 
Michigan ......--.-| 3 54 Boe |. aa T- Nas sei 12 97 5 29 12 40 
Indiapa.......----- } 298 6 79 472 10 01 5 09 12 37 4 91 11 56 
Hiinais -. i204: = - 1S oak ese 748/ 6 79 12 71 6 32 13 65 6 15 15 23 
Wisconsin .......-. 3 51 714| . 628 12 91 6 41 14 35 5 35 13 45 
Minnesota ..-...--- 4 04 8 64 | 5 05 11 29 5 78 12 423 5 54 12 91 
TOA ees n= 3 71 794| 528 12 79 6 47 14 90 6 02 14 41 
Missouri | wea ‘Bb St 7 28 3 53 8 0 270 7 03 
ee be au St ae 9 6 93 14 73 5 16 12 73 4 95 12 46 
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REPORT OF THE STATISTICIAN. 4D 


THE FORESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There has of late been expressed so much apprehension of the ultimate 
destruction of our forests, and of a great scarcity of timber at no distant 
day, that a statistical examination of the subject may prove neither 
unimportant nor uninteresting. Fortunately, data presumed to approxi- 
mate completeness are furnished by the census of 1870. Thisenumeration 
includes only farm-lands, leaving untouched the wild or unoccupied 
tracts of the old States, and all the lands in the new States still owned 
by the Government. The wild lands of the old States would tend to 
increase the proportion of forest-lands of the entire country, while the 
public or unsold lands, so generally treeless, would tend to diminish the 
grand percentage of areain woodland. The percentage deduced from the 
census-returns, which include only the area in farms, is 39. If the total 
area of the country is included, the percentage will be diminished to 
about 25 per cent. In 1866, before any enumeration of the forest-lands 
was ever made, the following statement concerning the forest-lands in 
the United States appeared in the monthly report: 

The proportionate area of forests to the total area of the United States must be 
somewhat more than that of Russia. Exclusive of the great plains, the western prai- 
ries, the forestless portions of oak-openings, the glades of the Alleghanies, the lakes, 
and the cultivated area of the United States, the forests are reduced quite as much as 
is compatible with true public economy and safe and healthful climatic conditions. 
West of the Mississippi the scarcity of forests depreciates by unnumbered millions the 
value of that vast area. East of that river and north of 38° the forest areas cannot 
be materially curtailed without serious risk, some portions requiring new forest-planta- 
tions, and others admitting of judicious thinning or clearing. In the South, which is 
nearly covered with forests, some diminution of the forest area is admissible, while 
indiscriminate clearing might occasion radical changes in climate and production, more 
destructive in their character than the same decrease of forests in higher latitudes. 
Estimating the forest area in the United States at 33 per cent., and our population at 
39,000,000, the number of acres per head would be eighteen, thus exceeding every 
European country except Norway. 

This hasty jump at an estimate—a leap almost wholly in the dark— 
proves too high, if the immense treeless areas of the Territories are 
included, while it is too low for the States exclusive of the Territories. 
The proportion of forest in our entire area is, therefore, exceeded by that 
of Russia, as well as of Norway and Sweden, and the proportion of 
Germany may also slightly exceed that of this country. 

The following statement of the proportions of land in forests in the 
different countries of Europe is made on the authority of the German 
writer, Reutzsch: 


{ 
‘ | fg) ett, ACEOSIDOE 

Countries. | Per cent. | yond af pap: 
IN TWE SSE BG 8c Cbs aI EU EOC NEO OE 0. SSC SESS OR Be asia a oae 66.0 | 24.61 
PSV OHEN) SR ASSOC. 2 one So ae ees AECaCSc oS Amese ree paeeear = Gea. 60,0 | 8. 55 
JAUIBRTE poBede Q500 Jedees Gocohieoun cece Sone eee cles cee “See 30. 90 4, 28 
CGR S208 42sec Sac6 © So ueSoee Bee SSe meebo Seseob. Seber 26. 58 0. 6638 
Belgium AS ORC SAGE oS See SAFSE ES 2S Gee eel Ges 18. 52 0.186 
FYANCO «--- ----4- ~~ += 22 ene en een e neon woe wee 16,79 0. 3766 
SNMIEZOCLANIEL Ueec\e nina ancien: sweepers een iter ain) eater 15. 0 0. 396 
Sardinia ...........-- Soe aii llere Vee ts ooh oe Stes 12. 29 0. 223 
ines ae Salem.) «n= +0 eaaeaina Seen aic emcee eee 9, 43 0. 138 
POM ANOS a. nye olaicvs bain isislm) Soe ole caine sae a dealers semaere ss = 7.10 0.12 
SUDAN areas ese ae wei scicc «sass RRR Soe ee aeian teases | 5. 02 #0, 291 
Men ahkeswe see aie isis aos Sian Se Bays eee oe ee Gare sel eee S 5. 50 | 0. 22 
Greatibnitawie ane’ onc cc baie s smeniniee coe sejoctes ce (ao Roe 5.0 0.1 
Origa ween ees o 5 cae ds cok VOR eetee me a es beens 4. 40 0. 182 
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The accompanying diagram will illustrate the proportion of forest 
area of farm-lands in the several States, the figures in the white portion 
of the squares representing the farm area in acres, and those in the 
shaded portion the proportion of that area in forest, in each State re- 
spectively. In some of the States the farm-lands comprise nearly the 
entire area, exclusive of lakes and streams; in others, those tore 
recently settled, and also some of the original thirteen, the unoccupied 
or wild lands constitute a considerable proportion of the whole area. 
Thus Maine has 5,835,058 acres in farms, while her area includes 
22,400,000 acres of land and water. In the table following, an estimate 
of the forest area, outside of that belonging to farms, is added to the 
total acreage of farm wocedlands, to make the estimated total area in 
forest. In estimating the proportion in woodland, the amount of water 
in lakes and streams, of prairie, and of ledges and other wastes incapa- 
ble of producing trees, must be taken into consideration. After canvass- 
ing the facts affecting this proportion in the several States, of the area 
exclusive of farms, one-half was assumed to be in forest in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Florida, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, and West Virginia; six-tenths were taken for North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, aud Louisi- 
ana; one-third was taken for Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Missouri; one-fourth for Texas and Oregon; 
one-sixth for Wisconsin and Minnesota; one-eighth for Iowa; one-tenth 
for Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; one-twelfth 
for California; one-twentieth for Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada. The 
proportion assumed respectively for the Territories is: Washington, 33 
per cent.; Montana, 16; Idaho, 15; Utah, 10; Wyoming and Indian, 3; 
New Mexico and Arizona, 6; Dakota, 3. The result of adding this out- 
side forest to that of the tarm-lands is given in the following table, 
which shows the percentage of forest area of States and Territories 
(second column) in comparison with the census percentage, which in- 
cludes only the official enumeration of farms: 


fa | Be 2 | Bs 
. oa | Be ; ee ce 
States. os he | States. os a4 
3A oe || 6a os 
(ae H i ives a 
| 
Main iis:5222£22.. bs SU 33, 1 46.9 || Todiana sisi: istds. ict. Seba 39. 6 34.8 
Wew Hampshire... 62225. =.oh 29 | 37.2 || Illinois...----.-.---------+++----- 19.6 16.9 
Whitt ees BE aoe Ree eerS - 30,6 | 36.5 || Wisconsial-.:_... o-oo uae eee VN Borg 20.9 
Massachusetts ....--2--2:2---:2:- 25. 8 29,2 || Minnesota sc=-22226522s/2-528 Fe toa 20. 6 17.1 
Defitels (apis h ti eee sec 5 oon0 2402 || TOW alesse ores se eee eee ee 16.2 14.1 
Cotiapiitup. 2-22... 12-62-2228 244 | 91. 2 || Missouri: 29-2) 2p ses eee | 413 37.4 
INGW EE Nee pese a. eeeeteoe ote ane 25.5 27.6 || Kansas: S222 -2see er =< 2 * doe 5.6 
New Jersey --.---.------ 24 28.1 || Nebraska =|, > 10.2 5.2 
Pennsylvania 31.9 38.9 || California 4.1 7.9 
Delaware ..--- 28 20°21 Oregon 2 ----- =e 31.8 25.2 
Marilan@n 2< .oseceee ise eo ee 31.8 | 38.4 || Nevada .......----: Bair mie 6.4 5 
Virginia ooo ecco, 457) 46.8 || | 
North Warolina..-2.22.. 06. --<548 60. 6 60.3 eee aa 
Sotith @Oarolina - 2222252: -.--.2 22 53, 2 56.2 | Ne ae Ns | | 
Spgs ie ee 0 fae ge ~ 54. 6 56. 6 i 
WMippineietes .)sicaa weg ee: 5.) Bee 60: | 50.6 || Colorado. .--.- <3: <2 cece 3.5 | 9.9 
7 SR oi ap 8 I 58 |) 58.1 || Diab wis) o1{ 99 
VESHIBE DEI) <-> -- sseae eee. ee ae 60. 6 60.2 || New Mexico... 12.7 6 
Louisiana ---- aca 56, 9 59.1 | Washington .. 44.8 33, 1 
"LOSAB2 5. <== =< 41.6 26.7 || Dakota fe 3 
Arkansas .--- 51.4 50.3 || Montana 0.8 15.9 
MOMTEEAEG,> == sbgssee = le oreo 55 53.3 || Idalio...-....2.-...0--200sesseeee 9.6 14.9 
West Virginia ...---/-----..--.a0 oL1 50. 6 |) ArizOnd.:2:.::2...2:5223¢ foseemee eee woes 59 
WGRMGEy..-- --. cose basis not ee aaa 48.9 46.4 || Wyoming .-.-:. 25. -seedaveeseeee } 0.8 “Do 
One oo asset S22 jets) ~28.4 | Indian: ...4202etsoene eee S obetis te ast 7.9 
WMA iL. ase ob 8 ae | 40,7). 35.3 || Alaska:........sseS-sescdn cone [passes 30 
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The census percentage is increased in some States, and diminished in 
others, according to circumstances. In Maine scarcely more than one- 
fourth of the area is in farms; the remaining land being covered, gen- 
erally, with forest growths, though culled of valuable timber, increases the 
census percentage from 38.1 to 46.9, and the increase would be much 
greater (than the estimated proportion of one-half) but for the remarkable 
extent of water-surface in addition to barren ledges and other wastes. 
Rhode Island, on the contrary, has 502,505 acresin farms, of its 835,840—so 
large a proportion of the whole that nine-tenths of the remainder, 333,532 
acres, are assumed to be water, rock, roads, &c., thus reducing the per- 
centage of total area in forest from 33.7 to 24.2. New York has nearly 
two-thirds of its area in farms, and so much water throughout the State, 
especially the lakes of the western and northern sections, that only one- 
third of its 7,889,190 acrés in farms is assumed to be in forest. Florida, 
though having less than one-tenth of its area in farms, has so large a 
proportion of water area that itis not deemed safe to estimate more than 
half the unoceupied surface in woods, which reduces the census percent- 
age 60 to 50.6. Ohio hasits available area nearly all occupied by farms, 
and its percentage is therefore reduced from 31.7 to 28.4. The amended 
percentage, if the estimates are accurate, must be the true proportion 
for the entire State, and it is undoubtedly nearer the actual percentage 
than the figures representing only farm-lands. 

The following table presents a statement of the area in farms, that 
outside of farms, the total area, and the forest acreage in farms alone 
and in the entire area of each State and Territory : 


No..acres of | Estimated to- 


Ct Macy alae No. acres in | No. acres not | No. acres in * 
States and Territories. p § ; : woodland tal area in 
in farms. total area. WAS. woodland: 
STATES. 

Maingate = acca ae = See 5, 838, 058 16, 561, 942 22, 400, 000 2, 224, 740 10, 505, 711 
New Hampshire. ........-- 3, 605, 994 2, 333, 206 5, 939, 200 1, 047, 090 2, 213, 693 
Mernionh veto ieee 4, 528, 804 2, 006, 876° 6, 535, 680 1, 386, 924 2, 390, 372 
Massachusetts........---.- 2, 730, 283 2, 261, 717 4, 992, 000 706, 714 1, 460, 619 
iRhodesland -. 22. ...--.-.-- 502, 308 333, 532 835, 840 169, 399 202, ‘752 
Gonneatient! 26252) 2/82 2, 364, 416 675, 584 3, 040, 000 577, 333 644, 891 
INOW BGOE oes eben 22, 190, 810 7, 889, 190 30, 080, 000 5, 679, 870 8, 309, 600 
N@widietsey oo28e.-. cel bee 2, 989, 511 2, 335, 289 5, 324, 800 718; 335 1, 496, 764 
Pennsylvania. .-..------.-- 17, 994, 200 11, 445, 800 29, 440, 000 5, 740, 864 11, 463, 764 
Delaware. 2s. eece tLe 1, 052, 322 304, 478 1, 356, 400 295, 162 - 396, 654 
Maryland ele e: Aaetbe ley 4, 512, 579 2, 606, 781 7, 119, 360 1, 435, 988 2,739, 378 
Minginlas teas scese oe ee 18, 145, 911 6, 399, 369 24, 545, 280 8, 294, 734 11, 494, 418 
North Carolina .......-...- 19, 835, 410 12, 615, 150 32, 450,560} 12, 026, 894 19, 595, 984 
South Carolina .........-.. 12, 105, 280 9, 654, 720 21, 760, 000 6, 443, 851 12, 236, 683 
Gear ete eos. ie see 23, 647, 941 13, 472, 059 37, 120,000 | 12, 928, 084 21, 011, 319 
Mines ee Lake 2, 373, 541 35, 557, 979 37, 931, 520 1, 425, 786 19, 204, 775 
Alabama eis taccssiecak. 14, 961, 178 17, 500, 902 32, 462, 080 8, 880, 332 18, 880, 873 
Mississippi ..-.--.--.------ 13, 121, 113 17, 058, 727 30, 179, 840 7, 959, 384 18, 194; 620 
Monsees ols kee eeeue he 7, 025, 817 19, 435, 623 26, 461, 440 4, 003, 170 15, 664, 54% 
Texapee es: othe. blake 18, 396, 523 157, 191, 317 175, 587, 840 7, 662, 294 4G, 960, 123 
DATICAMIRA SS occ soa co une aee | "7, 597, 296 25, 809, 424 33, 406, 720 3, 910, 325 16, 815, 037 
ManwesspoOee seen sseee eens 19, 581, 214 9, 602, 786 29,184,000} 10, 771, 396 15, 572, '789 
West Virginia............. 8, 528, 394 6, 191, 606 14, 720, 000 4, 364, 405 7, 460, 208 
Kentatieyae oases. ccnkns oe 18, 660, 106 5, 455, 094 24,115, 200 9, 134, 658 10, 953, 022 
Chin See sc oho. eS 21, 712, 420 3, 864, 540 25, 576, 960 6, 883, 575 7, 270, 029 
MiGhsereme = 2 oe ions 0. ee 10, 019, 142 26, 109, 498 36, 128, 640 4, 080, 146 12, '783, 312 
Tndiauaiet.... £225 Raval es 18, 119, 648 3, 518,412 21, 637, 760 7, 189, 334 7, 541, 145 
Tlindiseee.. <- ee ae: 25, 882, 861 9, 579, 539 35, 462, 400 5, 061, 578 6, 019, 531 
Wisconsin... ose nee: 11, 715, 321 22, 796, 039 34, 511, 360 3, 437, 442 7, 236, 781 
Minnesvtds..2-6s2 selec! 6, 483, 628 4G, 976, 012 53, 459, 840 1, 336, 299 9, 165, 634 
POW Otetntiels: owns ceiscseeescics 15, 541, 793 19, 687, 007 35, 228, 800 2, 524, 793 4, 9385, 668 
TUG opr Ree at 21, 707, 220 90, 116, 780 41, 824, 000 8, 965, 2% 15, 670, 822 
S120, a i pce 5, 656, 879 46, 386, 641 52, 043, 520 635, 44 2, 954, 751 
Webradia 2: .-.-c-00:005 2, 073, 781 46, 563, 019 48, 636, 800 213, 374 2, 541, 524 
Cabitonny 222). Vetere 11, 427, 105 109, 520, 735 120, 947, 840 477, 880 9, 604,.607 
Oreronee ss: sane tae: 2, 389, 252 58, 586, 108 60, 975, 360 761, 001 15, 407, 528 
Nevatemeee ssl: lant ee eee 208, 510 ' 71, 529,090 71, 737, 600 13, 415 3, 589, 869 
Total of States.......] 405, 226, 769 869, 932.271 | 1, 275/159, 040 | 158, 867,227 | 380, 639, 793 
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arog toe = hs - Seah No. acres of | watimated to- 
States and Territories. Ne acts in| N pase ae ao aes oa woodland tal acres in 
s : Sie eas ie) (o)antarms: woodiand. 
TERRITORIES. | | 
Weloradojsse ees seen esas 320, 346 | 66, 559, 654 | 66, 880, 000 11, 504 6, 667, 469 
Atay. 3oa sh sesee ces sae clecis | 148, 361 53, 916, 682 54, 065, 043 215 | 5, 391, 883 
New Mexico..........-.0-- 833, 549 76,735,091 | 77,568, 640 106,283! 4 710/388 
Washington.........-...-. 649, 139 44,147,021 | 44, 796, 160 291, 206 14, 859, 722 
Dakota... 96, 293, 752 | 96, 596, 128 22, 605 2,911, 417 
soe oo) gee) pore) | ee 
danho ..--------- -+- y 1st 90, 151, 02 D0, 228, 7, 476 | 8, 2 
‘Arizona ... Bi 72, 884,433 | 72, 906, 240 |.............. 4, 373, 065 
Wyoming - Bs : 62, 640, 727 62, 645, 068 35 | 5, 011, 293 
Bi eRe 44, 154, 240 rk eS ee ee 3,532) 339 
BAN ESEM ere ee cles tet alon oe ligne es ote atelsie ois } 369, 529, 600 | 369, 529, 600 |.--.---..-----] 110, 858, 880 
Total of Territories. - 2, 496, 595 1, 033, 889, 324 1, 036, 385, 919 440, 522 181, 298, 119 
Grand total... ......- 407, 723, 364 | 1,903, 821,595 | 2, 311, 544, 959 159, 307,749 | 561, 937, 912 
| 


Taking into consideration only the farm-lands, the proportion of wood- 
lands is smallest in California, being 4.1 percent. In order, respectively, 
follow Nevada, 6.4 per cent.; Nebraska, 10.2; Kansas, 11.2; Iowa, 16.2; 
Illinois, 19.6. The proportion increases, State by State, from the Pacific 
coast eastward to Indiana, (39.6 per cent.,) and then comes the devasta- 
tion of the axe, which reduces the percentage of Ohio, a region originally 
forest with the exception of small patches of prairie mainly about the 
head-waters of the Miami, to 51.7 per cent. Pennsylvania has about 
the same proportion, or 51.9, and New Jersey 24 per cent. 

There are only two other Western States that have percentages be- 
tween 20 and 30, viz, Minnesota, 20.6; Wisconsin, 29.5. The Eastern 
States (besides New Jersey) which come within the same limits, are Con- 
necticut, 24.4; New York, 25.5; Massachusetts, 25.8; Delaware, 28; 
New Hampshire, 29; Vermont, 50.6. Those having between 30 and 40 
per cent. of this farm area in forest are: Pennsylvania, Indiana, named 
above; Oregon, 31.8; Maryland, 31.8 ; Rhode Island, 33.7 ; Maine, 38.1. 
The States having between four and five tenths of their farm-lands in 
forest are three: Michigan, 40.7; Texas, (the eastern portion generally 
wooded,) 41.6; Virginia, 45.7. The southern belt is the most heavily 
wooded portion of the country, all the States, with the exception of Vir- 
ginia and Texas, having more than half of their farm areas in woodland, 
and a larger portion still if the wooded wild lands should be counted in 
with the farm-lands. The proportion in the occupied or farm areas is as 
follows: West Virginia, 51.1; Arkansas, 51.4; South Carolina, 53.2; 
Georgia, 54.6; Tennessee, 55; Alabama, 56; Florida, 60; North Caro- 
lina and Mississippi, each 60.6 per cent. 

The Territories have only a very smail portion of their respective 
areas in farms. Here and there a small survey has been made, near 
some town, along some stream, or in the neighborhood of mining opera- 
tions. The areas in wood are mainly among the mountains, the most 
heavily wooded on northern slopes and in the gorges protected from 
the winds; the proportion given for farm-lands is therefore, in all prob- 
ability, less than the real portion for the entire area of a Territory, not- 
withstanding the fact that available woodlands in surveyed tracts are 
rapidly taken up by farmers. Utah, one-tenth of one per cent.; Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, eight-tenths of one per cent.; Colorado, 3.5; Da- 
kota, 7.4; Idaho, 9.6; New Mexico, 12.7; Washington, 44.8. 

Most of the States, in their several counties, exhibit great diversity 
in the abundance of their wood and timber supplies. In the new States 
it is due to the existence of prairies, or treeless plains, traversed by 
See shaded by a line of forest, which characterize the surface of all 
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or of a portion of a State; in the older States it is simply the result of 

settlement and cultivation, in the destruction of forests, by clearing 

land for farms, for supplies of wood for fuel, in obtaining timber for 

building and for the various uses of mechanism. Hast of the Allegha- 

nies almost the entire surface of the land was originally in forest. On 
the very summit of the Alleghanies are comparatively large tracts of 
level meadows, or mountain prairies, known as “ glades,” which are 

found in undrained soils not suited to the growth of trees, though this 

mountain-chain is generally wooded, on slope and summit, with as fine 

and various an arborescent growth as can be seen in any part of the 

North American continent. West of the mountains, through West 

Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, there was little else than forest in the 

times of the aborigines; and in Northeastern, Southern, and South- 

western Indiana, a wooded surface was the prevailing characteristic, 

and even now it is a favorite resort for obtaining black walnuts and 

poplars of enormous size, and great boles of oaks, fit for the masts of 
many a “man-of-war.” The South was and is a wooded region, with 

very few and smal! prairies in the valley of the Mississippi, and none 

really worth mentioning until Central Texas is reached. In Northern 

Missouri are extensive prairies, but almost half the area of the State is 

now covered with forest, notwithstanding the extensive clearing of 
farm-lands during more than fifty years since its settlement; and more 

than half the surface of Arkansas and Louisiana, both west of the Mis- 

sissippi, is now covered with wood. Meteorological records show that 

the lines of equal moisture, in this section, run northeast and southwest, 

through Western Kansas, Eastern Nebraska, Iowa, and Wisconsin; the 

records of the rain-fall of any given pericd correspond on that line, 

rather than with a line through Kansas and Missouri; so the rains of 
central Nebraska and Minnesota, in point of time and quantity, corre- . 
spond more nearly than those of Nebraska and lowa. As might natu- 
rally be expected, we find the forest boundary, from Texas to Illinois, 
beyond which the prairies stretch westward, running in a general di- 
rection corresponding with the lines of equal rain-fall. As a result, 
(though the lack of trees farther west cannot be attributed to insuffi- 
cient rain-fall alone,) we find plains predominating in Western Texas, in 
nearly all of the Indian Territory, in a strip of Western and nearly all 
of Northern Missouri, in a large portion of Ilinois, and im Western and 
Northern Indiana, nearly to Lake Erie. Southern Illinois has an aver- 
age proportion of forest, as the accompanying outline map, with figures 
giving the proportion of woodland to farm area, will show. ‘The entire 
area of farm-lands in Illinois, as reported by the last census, is 25,882,- 
861 acres, of which 5,061,578 acres, or 19.6 per cent., were reckoned as 
woodland. The belt south of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad has a 
percentage of 43.5, which is greater than that of Missouri, and almost 
equal to that of Virginia. These counties are as follows: 


Counties. . ace Counties. Ray Counties. Bb. 
Monroe. 223 7 Vide i252. A7h | Haiailtomsses csp a 50.4 | Johnson.......-..<-.<00.6 
Washington -...---..- 23.7 | WHite 3-2 230555 Joe. 45.5 | Pope =5-Jssaaseee wa ee 
Widiyne. bse a5. seals. 48,1 | Gallatine2c2- =)... 2. 56.8 | Hardin 1234-2350 a eee 61.3 
1 fe ica hee einer: A fyb. Lh nc aren eis a eee jee 49.0 | Massacp ep eraecgea eam 57.0 
Wabash: ..:-s=.< 5-55 ..40, 7°) Wilhamson .4..:-..-..47.3.| Pulaski eeeeeeer ae 39. 2 
Randolph 2... 2..232..53.9 |, Jackson 22:2... .:.-.50,9 | Alexeamensamesen ees 56. 2 
Perry \...- ---- sss 056-42, Ution «isos. .....-3:50.7 | Jetiersentetan aaaeee 44,2 
Branklin .o. J .2or2. 2402/38 | 


The district lying between this railroad and the fortieth parallel con- 
tains twenty-nine counties, and averages 25 per cent. of woodland; and 
is made up as follows: 
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Counties. a Counties. ee Counties. z nae 
Macoupin ....-../.-.-21.3 | Effingham -...-..-.-.. Pict | WORAT 6.234. o8eec00 Rs 19,2 
JOYSCY. -..-.. gcvceee ss 04D | Mayette ssrcce nacwse ol. # | Doitelas ..: 52522 s5aees Tok 
Saint Clair. -..ssescss G4. 7 | Boud sscese covese <u’ Q9.4 | Monltrie. 362. .c sess 5.80.6 
OR ON ccess csceeesses20.5 | M&GISOD. secccre soses 24-8 1 Christian {sisu 2252 oa 7.0 
Marion .ssese0. os06 <o's 29:7 | GFEONE 25522. cose cose 31.2 | Sangamon -.-....2.---- 10.3 
@1ay «.-ssssssecsecns0 5 34.6 | Montgomery. ...----. EAS. p MOrraAn jo. vec awn oe 16.9 
Richland: sss. .ssse6- a0-6 | Shelby sso sce seue vecc ESS Bike Jaoccs chseuccee ae 34.6 
Lawrence «ss. <sss-. 44.3.) Cuinberland sosers ucdese | SeOth.25255522065<0o50 33.9 
Crawford ..sss0 cc ccees Sf. | OWE cosens scvee voce Ack. |) © MER OUTIL xo2s.ox.sacoehae 61.0 
JABPOL scsces cssese cece 39.3 | Coles «2.0. é severesas 17.6 


The northern counties between the fortieth parallel and the Wisconsin 
line make an average of only 11.4 per cent. 


Counties. Pols Counties.. ene Counties. Pet 
(IRGRING Sets oa Ss SacSee 26,8} Iroquois ...<<. ..sss S39) DitiPag6. 232. cane 9.2 
IBTOWI aq sce 2 ace zes-> 30,0 | Livingston .. -....<. ee) MONO alll sa-ctonceeee 7.8 
ON e a ee Eee eee a Zork | Weodiord .-22.. sss. Soe | Kane --...-52225 5556 12.5 
Menard... sas2/62555 19,0 | Peetia 2.52.2 ss5565 Akar | Bekalb- oo. sseasoeee 4.9 
BgGan 25.2.5 s.-s5e2. Oe | SHEE Es se aoc cess BUL4 } Ge: ccc oo cance 3.5 
WIREON Moo - 9 ce ce noes 420 | WEETOM, soos cesses SiG | BURSA. oc cssosee 9,1 
TA: Bees poe ee eeenoe 5.2 | Henderson...-.- vise t0.% | Rock Island: Soo 452 15. 0 
Champaign -.-... -... 3-3 | MeRGOP o2-...2 sess 15.7 | Whitesides ....-..... 6.2 
Vermillion .... ..-.-- 1hG | Henty s..055 socesss 4,0 | Carroll 5.65.55 ccasee 1129 
Haneock vsaes 53.525 11.6 | Starks... 2sscssecses 8.0 | Ogle sisc055 ose. soce 11.6 
McDonough -..-...-.. 16.0 } Marshall. =... .....- 214.3 | Bake . soc4cs05< eons 8.3 
DBEHDVICN 265) 55-5 +00 34.7 | Patani .....5.. 5... 20:3 | CHOY. J. scve core 15.5 
PuHON 202-6 o5525-.- 34.7 | La Salle..s-55.ss55. ©. 2 | BOOne vse erse abeooae 17.5 
MASOls ssc cudsece cee 11.6 | Grundy. .-..:s:5..-.. 3.0 | Winnebago ..2...... 12.6 
Tazewell s....6essss. 15.6 | Kankakee ...... 2... 3.2 | Stephenson <.....-.. 13.8 
Mehean .2<0-.5 250. 6.9.) Wilk, <cawasace ieasae 5.3 | Jo Daviess........-. 28.8 
|) ie ee 1.4 | C60K sos 20. cc8- sess 5.0 | Dé Wité 325.2 5.--2. 13.6 


The influence of the rivers, especially the Mississippiand the Wabash, 
in extending forests, is plainly marked. From the mouth of the Ohio 
to the fortieth parallel are eleven counties, Alexander, Union, Jackson, 
Randolph, Monroe, Saint Clair, Madison, Jersey, Calhoun, Pike, and 
Adams, and they average 57.3 per cent.; northward, on the Missis- 
sippi, Hancock, Henderson, Mercer, Rock Island, Whitesides, Carroll, 
and Jo Daviess, averaging 14.8 per cent. The tract between the 
Saint Louis and Alten Railroad and the Illinois River, in the prairie 
belt, comprising Jersey, Greene, Scott, Morgan, Cass, Mason, Menard, 
Tazewell, Woodford, Logan, Marshall, Putnam, Grundy, Sangamon, 
fourteen counties, averages 16 per cent.; and the counties between 
that road and the Chicago branch of the Central, comprising Madison, 
Bond, Macoupin, Fayette, Effingham, Shelby, Montgomery, Christian, 
Kankakee, McLean, De Witt, Macon, Moultrie, Piatt, Ford, Will, and 
Livingston, comprising seventeen counties, average 15 per cent. 

In some of the older States the proportion of woodland is quite as 
variable as in [llinois. Pennsylvania has an average percentage of 31.9, 
but Montgomery County has only 7.8, while Cameron has 88.3. The 
mountain counties have high percentages. On the Delaware, Wayne 
in the northeast has 50.9, and Pike, 76. The northern tier has more than 
an average proportion of wood, especially McKean and Warren, which 
have respectively 61 and 60.1 per cent. The counties bordering on Ohio 
fall below an average. In the agricultural portion of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania the axe has left only a minimum of wood, Cumberland having only 
11.7; Lancaster, 12.1; Chester, 14; Berks, 15; Delaware, near Phila- 
delphia, has but 10; Montgomery, 7.8; and Bucks, 10.9. The accom- 
panying outline map, with plain figures of percentage on each county, 
will show the progress of destruction of forests in this State: 
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Counties. a | Counties. eaek Counties. se 
Adams .... s--------- 20.5 | Delaware .-.. ..---- 10.0 | Montgomery ........ 7.8 
Allegheny ..-.------- 23.0 | Ellk --.--..-------- « 63..7°| Montour. --s-erecces 22.9 
Armstrong..----.---- 34.0 | Erie ......- .--.---- 30.4 | Northampton ....... 8.0 
Beaver ..---~--4 cee 28.8 | Fayette .-..-. postgame 35.7 | Northumberland .... 23, 
Redtord Sse eee eee 48.8 | Rlorestiies ses ei seeeee 60.3) | Petiryec joss sor oeeee 41.1 
IBGEKS jose = aoe eens 1550) Pranklinws =. ceeec 21.0 | Philadelphia-..-..-. 5.2 
Bigin esos oes cate Qed, | HOtON See sen oleae = A277) | WEtke me. ceo ogee 76.0 
(Bradfords. =e eres == aaso) | GTEENG eapela-i- eee 3155, |WRottere ee eee esie eee 51,9 
IBRONS 555555 q555c008 10;9) | Huntingdon -..---.- 48.0.) ‘Schuyd kale eee s ee 33. 0 
Butlenze eos eceeees 36545|\ Indiana” 2225 2)o Se. 37.1) Snyder. cee een = 31.9 
@Cambriaee=--=c%55--- 58.2°| Jefferson ..-.-- ----- 44.7 | Somerset -.-.-.- seeee 14710 
Cameron =. 222. ssce> 8853 | Juniata <25 222. 22 40.1 |} Sullivan’ eso 25 222. 53.8 
@anboneee sates see cn. 43.8 | Lancaster ...-- «---» 12:1 | Susquehanna ------- oad) 
Opnine eee. sesso eee OO) WAWLENCER oele min = anim 24,4.) Tioga Goes scuaseetee es 41.8 
Whesiereccsesse2. S5e5 1450) bebanoneoe cc. e 2s or= 2b.2 |. Union = eeeseaaeeee 20.3 
@larionet = coeciecccee 34.8 | Lehigh ....-. Seieeas 14.6.1 Venauvoe-esessmene 43.4 
@learhield:--2 -- 722-26 AG AD | UZeOrne ccc ee =e = 34.6 | Warren’ eee sereees 60.1 
Clinton .22-<-2--+- bys) oe-8, | Juyeoniine )- oes 36.0 | Washington .....-.. 21.6 
Columbia = s-e--s1e== oe. 2) |) McKean Se se n= ose sae 61.0 | Wayne 822-222 ee eee 50.9 
Orawiord ss cceec ce -5 Sebi) MIG ORE pe sas550g e555 26.9 | Westmoreland ...--.. 28.6 
Cumberland .....---. 11.7. | Mifflin .. 5. .....5/2)38'6)| Wiyomime seer pene 36.1 
Dauphin = 225-2657. 26 PAT AGUEOD eneeenicl== eer 33.4 | York (2222 s5eseeeee Rig oA 


North Carolina has a wealth of woodland, the percentage to farm 
area being 60.6, one county, Brunswick, having over 90 per cent., and no 
less than eleven others between 80 and 90, viz, Bladen, Beaufort, Cra- 
ven, Cumberland, Jackson, Macon, Mitchell, Onslow, Polk, Transylva- 
nia, and Watauga. Some of these are near the ocean and others among 
the mountains. A difference in altitude of more than 6,000 feet, differ- 
ences of latitude, of surface, and of soil, render this State remarkable 
for the variety found in its flora, which ranges from the palmetto to 
the pine; from semi-tropical forms, to vegetation almost alpine in char- 
acter. None of the States can exhibit a larger variety of forest growth. 
The following list of counties will show an unusual proportion of wood- 
land : 


Counties. ee Counties. fred Counties. cae 
Alamance--.-2....-.. 34.8 | Edgecombe .-2-2. 2-- 52.4 | Northampton ....... 47.9 
INGvenG De eheaeosoess Ub korea sess soo6or 44,9' || Onslow Sisocesatsens 80.1 
Alleghany ..--..--.-. 65.4 | Franklin -....-..-.. 46.'9 | Oranve sos; seca 37.9 
Anson’ ..-.+0---.-2---. 30.4 | Gaston’-... 2-6. ..2.' 52,2") easquoianice eer eee ree 
NSH NSS actea esse 72.5 | Gates... 0-22-00. 64.7 | Benjuimanseees eres 53.3 
Beaufort.<..----+-e+2<: 8427, | Granville’:.,.22-,2. =-.31, 0, | (Bersoneeee eee ree 33.8 
IbGiNG oaaaca Toes nese 68.7 || Greene ..- 52 =. <2 <<... 09. 90 | Pihhee eee eee eee 
Bladen’ ......-...-.-. 85.8) Guilford... ...-..-. 315.84) Polkgeee eee 
IBTUNSWICK.coce- =. a -~ Olov | Malifaxe=. coc seceess 55.9, | Randolphatsesneeen= 67.0 
Bunecomber- os. =e 73.7 | Hanétt.....4.ise225. 79, 3!) iehmond eeeeeoemes 75.8 
ISIAH) Sadoasereossaa5 73.0 | Haywood ..-.... .... *69.5_ | Robesoni= = 255 ets 
@abarrus\S-...2--- a= 37.4 | Henderson ..... ---- 73.1 | Rockingham ........ 45.5 
Waldwell oo. : <<.) -2-< 71.9 | Hertford ...... -.... 66.7 | Rowan lessee es eseeeaoee 
(ame@en*seosen aos ee SY Gor psbyily ee Se oe Sas 48.8 | Rutherford ......-.- 64.3 
Carteret -<.-.22..22<22- 63:1 | Iredelicss..2..- 2/22. 43.9%) Sampson eee eee 76.8 
Caswell. ...-...+.---, 28.8.| Jackson ............ 89.3 | Stamile ge Soe 
Catawhbae-=--.-- <2.) 2k 7 Ls ODNSLON esse oe om 66.1 |, Stokes) 2222 eeeeeee ease 
Chatham =--2--- 22-2. 4855] Joneses 2--.-. +--+ 40. ohn nye saa se 74.1 
Cherokee 22-2 222-22. 59.6 | Lenoir......-....-.. 54.1 | Transylvania. SSDs 
Chowan 222222--2-.-. 54.3 Dincoln\.. .2/)25.<...-94778))|" Dyrrell eee «06.1 
Ue eS aes as basosc 1OIS Hl MACON omnis iewrelcleiasi= 85. 8 | Union Cee aeeeeeeeee 58.8 
Cleveland) .< 22. -o2-40;,6 | Madison sepa oo.s<55 78.7 | Wakeeecesseeseie =e 46.1 
Columbus ....:..... . 6:1) Martin ..- 222-2... °73. 1 || Waerreneegeeeeeeeee 47.7 
GTAVON G20 52 ok soe ee Ges a AVC OMe ioe asc. 46.7 | Washington ........ 68. 4 
Cumberland ......... 85.3 | Mecklenberg ....... 39.0 | Watauga .---.--.-.. (8074 
Gurrituck.........,.... 52.7 | Mitchell....-.-=.......80.1, |) Wianytle lees meee mee 
Dare pee ee nce si 140s 0 MONLOOMELY:, <5... 61.1) Wilkes" o-ceeeeessee 67.9 
Davidson . #.........2 418°) Moore =: 22.22... 2. 73/40) Wilsoniseee eee eee 60.6 
DAVIGM o- 22 os Sense he MOOs Onl ANAS ecee Jove ce scne 69.'8 | Yadkin)=: 2: --seee 49,7 
Duplin .......--.-.-. 76.3.1 New Hanover --.. & 78.1) Yancoyi->----eeeeeee 77.0 
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The forest area of Georgia farm-lands is still large—54.6 per cent. 
Seven counties—Bullock, Clinch, Coftee, Montgomery, Pierce, Telfair, 
and Ware—have over nine- tenths in woodlands, the latter 97 A per 
cent. The following table gives the proportion for each county in 
Georgia: 


Counties. Ee Counties. Poa Counties % ad 

POP QUIN eee ons 9 aio a 7a0r eHavetvecs- sa. c-cnos- 50°7 | Muscogee --.-..-..---- 36.5 
baker eee 2-26 O0.0-|| POY 25522 22. cc cese 63215 -NowtOls=s---1-s-)e= a= 412 
Baldwanyssee ses aot oO.0) | HOLS yuh ..20 -ies=cenec 53.3 | Oglethorpe ...... .--- 54.0 
Bares ee ei samo 720 b Brann ooo woes nace 59.2 | Paulding ...-......---- 65.8 
SALUD Wes oSentfess << = 54:2" Shulton nso. ncoshee's 55.2) PickenSeasa- ecceaaeis- 78.3 
IBSERION ass cee oss. s- G56) Gilmer. =. 2 hate sees al Pierce; . . S2sa tesco eee 
12710) i oe ee 5218 | Glasscock -.-5 2-2j25-- 55.4) | Pikeycce- dsc aaelente 45.1 
Brooks. 22 eee cs med, Glynn seo oceans Sacer oh | Ole ote ate a tet ate 56.4 
LTR E es SIDE CARES 19:3) GOVd One so sce. sees Wied Rolaskans acces ose 61.6 
Bullock... erate eo Qed GreONe rc San cbse ae eee 90:60|/Rutnam Sosa)--c24 e523 17.5 
IBUEKO mses ce) ose o ses 47.0! | Gwinnett\<2..... -<.- 46.5) | Qurtmatiaassassees =< 57.2 
(Stubs esa es 82 ees sis 36-6)|) Habersham secessee ss AGG) | RaDUl saan sateen oeas 88.2 
Walhgan $522 45.2. GAO) ) ae os sath ean en 744 | Randalph 1.2 2-46 224 53.9 
Wamdens cz sss 4--26% 80:2" Heancocks. 22. <cccen 95.5: |-Richmond, casa cee 54.0 
Campbell 25. s00 sae OL O=wiHaralsonis. —-.. «8 soce §8.6u|'Sohley .24-0--.<20e5-0 40ek 
Wanroll oS. sse-saschees BO) Harriss ao5 Ss one coos ek SOO | NOLIVOM Wo aeaeaeeee 70.6 
BION s 5-2. 22 c= G20) | Ebarbiss oS. os 68.6. |. Spalding. 2-2. i.n0a25 7.2 
@harltons = 3272. 4.4. S80) Heard: s22- ose cae GEA Stewarbisc.sttenc cee 3OF 
@batham s-sss.es5-=- ae LODE Y) Sakae = Soe eee Se 49.2: Sumiter.secees ae sees 50.5 
Chattahoochie -.-.-.-- A3:9 | Houston .~.-...----. ASS |. Ralbat cecencstesemno) wOie 
Chattooga ....-.-.... 69.60 | Erayimy soos kas ace 00,0; | Taliaferro... ..,-..«6- <2 15.4 
Cherokee ....- qecocud 69.3 "Jackson 2502. 0-\secses AR. | Patnalliye 2 eenesee stem 56.3 
Eon sess ee OL. | Pasper 2. <a 194s VPaglor. ooocces et aren 67.9 
Ola yeas sc stdes ae 59'5° || slehersOnes 7s ce 54.9) |eltains.-seteee ence OLA 
Clayton: .22< 2s sees 2 43:3) pe LOUNSOMN oe se cosas eles 69/4" Merrell ses enseomea ce 56.8 
Sones ogee aa GPS) | JOHESESe od acecuel snes 98.4 | Thomas......-----0-- 64.9 
ele iis ee tea ee ee 56.1 | Laurens ...-.. pp tent | 124. | DOWNS Stoo eSate woe cn an 57.3 
ASE S SD ore 95.07) Legaies 22682 = dese 5O.0 A ELOHDY stan emmekstein mane ee 
Polaushh 2-222. J25-5-- 720) Wy babertiy. 2 costs. sacicce 80:6)) Ewirgs t2a-.o2- weeee 44.5 
OMT Die Sess ec- 20.4. |. BANGOIN.- 3. Jos oe menn 92S | UniOtine a oeeenen= ae eee 
owes sees sos cote 39:8 | Downdes .-- 26 ceccee 6251) ipsam sees See roe » 51.1 
Ceawiord ...¢-5 .c.--- 43.0 (BRIN oo 25 ca weceme 78.2 | Walker . << .:cnm =e a. 4 61.3 
BUOtsccsslaacatscuoss 5d eR AC OW ee ea aiiniciameial a= 50:6) Pp Walton-ooeceetera =a 35.3 
PE WNGH <- 22a! Sooo 3%. 78.7 | Madison ....-. GaSe 40.2 | Ware oo cosas teow 97.7 
Wecwtar: 2225 2622s. 65.63) Marion 222 Jos.2eses« BOW. | Warten: oc: icceuets ons 21.4 
ie aly 22. atc oe 43.0.) Melntosh ..<<...<2s<<- 69.1 | Washington ......-..- 60.9 
Lt 7 Oe Se pd 63.4 | Meriwether .......... 35.1 | Wayne .....- Sis aoe 52.8 
Dougherty ......-...- AD OWNER eS D2 a Seeee came 69.5 | Websters 222.42 <cace. 47.3 
PPG ofl ose d we Se O72) ] Miltonocc cc. ccciscean'= 527) PWHILG scene seee See (Gab 
igholgneesen eee ses 22.9) | Mitchell 2... c255 onc DSeL || Whitenieldsse sa. noses 0.0 
Bimcham ..£<...... 89.9 |-Monroe .:.-.. <..a<--- OOF, TL Wile@ox cease ie BOD 
DU i ae 26.2 | Montgomery .....-.-- BO) Wilkes. ase eee 13.7 
Bunanuel’. 2:2 22.25 OO: bMigheams -o ao. cane P21 | Wilkinson: 2oo0aS.e4e 40.0 
LST ee oe 81.2 Murray DOUREO BS OSOCaC FLG | Wortlee< 22.205, so04 2 16k 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


Statement of the exports of agricultural products of the United States, with 
their immediate manufactures, for the year ending June 30, 1872, collated 
JSrom the report of Edward Young, chief of Bureau of Statiséics, Treas- 


ury Department. 


Quantity. 
Animals, living: 
HOGS oe Sater seakes sabelcass sacdce sh ps BOE 56, 010 
Hiker wallet ice a) eae number. - 28, 033 
EDOERES = tose a ete eerie te eae een ee ere number. . 1,722 
MLSS eae oo eaten © erate site picker number. . 2,121 
BSB OD oan ue mip le gine notes ote s oases oa number... 35, 218 
Allother, and fowlsre ick Nes as bese ooew esse p ceeieees ca eee 
Total living animals. . 2 os os0< na senie ene ante Spe mainte ae eee 
Animal matter: 
Bones and bone-dust..-.....-..----- Ceeeoears ewt.. 61, 899 
Bone-black, ivory-black, &e..--...-------- pounds... 2, G60, 142 
Candles, tallow and other ...--..----.---- pounds... 2, 299, 840 
Pare and: fur sks) 622 pleses cces car sce rare sseee eee potent meee 
Gide feo oc ee ep Bee eeee oat ores pass beee pounds... 85, 717 
Hair, anmanniaeiered:, © ou lie nnn ccc cs Koons oS UEIPE cole ne nie eee 
Hair, ManuVlAachwTes OL, o> sy > sipe cose oe beree nee chee esdeioces nee 
Hats, caps, and bonnets of fur, wool, or silk.... ..-. 2-20» <5. --6 
Hides and skins other than far. .-3. 1.6 ccckee tapers Eccee eee eee 
Leather and manufacture® thereof : 
Boots And ghoeeses- ssne- ona dere oheren pairs... 325, 296 
Leather of all kinds not specified....-.. pounds... 12, 102, 019 
MOLOCEO 02 eetee ood s bries.eenndsl ssc ccienehhebn= eee eee 
Saddlery and (hamneas)c2 <<o0 006 ene cscs ebecey pa pice AC eee 
Manufactures not speeified - ..-..--.. +--+. fees ceeaee -semeeeaieeee 
Oil, land oo. ven 2s eeaen- eens ropecvess snes gallons... 533, 147 
Neat’s-foot and other..........---. s+. gallons. . 26, 393 
Provisions : 
Bacon and hams). 520k. esaecer cone ce pounds.. 246, 208, 143 
LEYS ea AS 2 A Pp eee pounds. . 26, 652, 094 » 
auGR <9 = Seerats) eb Tees carers es ee pounds... 7, 746, 261 
CNGRRB = So See bo Mae SNe plea pounds... 66, 204, 025 
Condensed: mallee 2) ot Sm ewidinelnietstony = nicne Sea pee Bealepeetee 
DIA | Sate es Aes Be. ote wiewic eee dozen. . 5, 148 
amas 5 ee ASE ee ci cin oe ae ciate pounds.. 199, 651, 660 
PLCSCIVEC MORIB 222. kic'dem n= senmese bploa-- eee eae EME ne eee 
Pork: 5.) Seat aoe cE cece ren atee pounds... 57, 169, 518 
Soaps, perfumed and toilet i... ---- nasser once -srer so seee eee 
ALU OUDBES 5 eh SHE Reve ee = aoe race pounds... 8, 676, 736 
ALOR aoe ond eee Re eee ey eaeuis --- pounds. . 76, 151, 218 
Wiaxe So) a 2 cua See Cte boas e pie the nso ae 446, 174 
Wool and manufactures thereof: 
Wool, raw and fleece... -.g¢----..-.--- pounds... 140, 515 
Carpets BN ee Seno ae see eas estes yards... 870 
Other ‘manutactures <2 2.5 iso cesc- .<se te ww oe seal eee 
Total of animal matter /: i=. :..<2<sc.'.s0225-ss20es eee 
Breadstufis and products thereof: 
iBarleyavece Greer eet ac cece ae eae seats aa bushels... 86, 891 
Breadeand spisculbis.s2 cee = - =. tein eet elastase pounds... 10, 548, 879 
indian COMME eee eae em oe een me sees bushels. . 34, 491, 650 
in dian-cormeanealwsecnces os. a seyere ae eia barrels... 308, 840 
ORES seo Sacre Oe eee ed cia se aiee sate sere aes bushels. - 262, 975 
UV One cts sane cise oe arte ene eine aonee etemteta = bushels... 794, 967 
EV OGHOUP abt hee cseee rose e eee aeaictes barrels... 6, 287 
DU MES ond cao cae Re ees bushels... 26, 423, 080 
2, 514, 525 


Wikeatstlourl =: secrete oicne ae clee sice de barrels.. 


75, 287, 133 


Value. 


$548, 153 
565,719 
268, 475 
294, 402 

79, 592 
17,375 


1,773, 716 


$63, 407 
629, 841 
23, 984, 365 
1, 214, 999 
135, 129 
703, 929 
34, 401 

38, 915, 060 
17, 955, 684 
479, 449 
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Quantity. 
Breadstuffs and products thereof—Continued. 
Maizena and other preparations of breadstufis used as 
BOOM: Sate te ate: Cuts tae Ce eS Ae welche golisalmcimols me crese le 
[toy AOTC) BIBER et a 4 age ea Oe A pounds.. 3, 301, 763 
Total breadstutts and their prodtcts............-..--.----------- 
Cotton and manufactures thereof: 
SearINan Ghee aoe eet seam colina ocie cea = se pounds... 2, 709, 106 
Other, unmanufactured ....-.. eres atelalaie ete pounds... 930, 828, 307 
Manufactures colored. ..--. seein ses ~..-yards.. 2, 844, 888 
Manufactures uncolored.........-.-.-------yards.. 8, 859, 191 
Manufactures not specified. ...... ..0.0..--e-0e--0-- Kae wies eee c ieee 2 
Total cotton and its manufactures... - 22. ence sane nernannnesees- 
Wood and its manufactures: 
Boards, clapboards, deals, planks, joists, &c..M feet.. 176, 872 
Laths, palings, pickets, &c.........---.---- M feet... 2,723 
SiN les ema iss Ae a Ak ce acieise oes sa noe M feet.- 27, 042 
PPAR OO KG eee eee se tree Ce sears ne se ee onal es Seether 
ier shooks, staves, and headings..........--------ss-s0+-+---59 
Hogsheads and barrels, empty..---...- ~-.number-. 159, 506 
Blothenlumper wees ease cei casas on Te kee paetalendseeee 
RT WOOCL ES arta N Pe aoe oN sad ciomas cos ceases cords... 5, 428 
Hop, hoop, telegraph, and other poles.......-.. i Oe ke ee 
Logs, masts, spars, and other whole timber.......-..------------- 
Timber, sawed and hewed..........---. cubic feet.-- 12, 594, 738 
All other timber....- AB Sioa Soa Raa Or he eee Cen aE 
PAG HECHO ORTON Eee teehee Seah gk ee oe on eee cere 
Wu God GO WatOmensricc states scum ote aan auk Saodemetee eae cts 
All other manufactures of wood not specified,....-...----.-----++- 
Total wood and its manufactures........- PPP ee rs ee ee 
Miscellaneous products : 
Brooms and brushes of all kinds.........----00-2--. s-s0ce+- +--+ 
Cordage, rope, twine, &c., of all kinds not speci- 
{S57 La SUC DE eS SR a0, Se os A pounds.. 2, 116, 029 
Forest products: 
Ashes, pot and pearl .n- = -ce-c2s20+6- pounds.. 1, 413, 901 
Bark for tanning...-.....- bE RS SBE TAs SE tases 
GEMS eN Pe oe aca neo EE oe poands.. 401, 260 
Rosin and turpentine........---.----- barrels. . 692, 728 
Spirits of turpentine...... ..-.--:----- gallons.. 4, 495, 441 
Meer AG nIuOH ae sag Sa ten ete octal barrels. . 36, 722 
Frnit and preparations thereof: 
Apples, Gried\..25...<:2-. LG ae pounds. - 2, 644, 592 
Apples, green or ripe -.-.------------- bushels. . 100, 397 
Other fruits, green, ripe, or dried .......---.---------------+- 
Preserved in cans or otherwise.---.----.------ Bae eens 
Hats and caps of palm-leaf, straw, &¢..-----------+e+-20+ 0+ +202 
Cabra TEseRAUs 1 SBS (og GN ee eee on ae tons... 5, 266 
Hemp and manufactures thereof: 
Hemp unmanufactured......,.--.--------- ewt.- 561 
Cables and cordage..---... pee ae ae ewt..- 9,918 
CNC WM EMSINTER =O. 4, 28 Soo. t toadibeeeesedasa= = 
OS RES Al it A a eee eae pounds.. 3. 061, 244 
Liquors, fermented, brewed, or Gfistilled: 
Beer, ale, porter, or cider: ‘ 
Wer botes: emer oo. peiaelavse reas dozen... 2, 205 
IN Cagis. | ooo sameness BRS ESe, SELL gallons. - 7,639 
Spirits distilled : 
PORE Sra osu Seana ee ena gallons... 26, 606 
From molasses....-....-.--- aye gallons “es 882, 464 
From other materials. 4.... .-.-----gallons.- 41, 145 
apse ees: 2} ON Ea Ss 22 | =) See ous 2 31, 263 
Oil-cake Savi ating pe ner CTE 206, 970, 910 
Oil, vegetable : 
Cotton-seed Wasihae wae Dee tele aes Seky hs ss SELON Sais 547, 165 


55 


Value. 


& 
¢ 


470, 009 
165, 415 


84, 751, 688 


$1, 410, 303 
179, 274, 202 
458, 998 
islet. 
527, 613 


182, 988, 835 


3, 466, 431 
9, 356 

127, 338 
113, 448 

5, 003, 551 
277, 307 
427, 240 
14, 097 
534,714 
362, 527 

2, 107, 676 
99, 304 

1, 493, 679 
196, 606 

1, 007,598 
15, 240, 872 


$166, 338 
362, 343 


108, 474 
166, 501 
341, 616 
3, 256, 854 
2.521, 357 
131, 010 


190, 560 
198, 948 
164, 541 
250, 420 
A 884 
135, 714 


7,103 
195, 901 
114, 869 
408, 305 


37,713 
3, 966, 368 


293,546 
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Quantity. Value. 
Miscellaneous products—Centinued. 
(OOS Deja ESS c) ch ne a ek er ees A Mle Re ee 28, 375 $26, 914 
Volatile.\or essential $2... : 22.222. on eb eeeeee 235, 556 
PeEOG Pe seen Sea Ls eee ahem. 8 pounds... 403, 835 28, 768 
Seeds: 
Covhonicec.s sia. £2 3305 eet eee pounds... 6, 360, 109 72, 212 
UES 1; 2117 cs eee > See reed Rene O bushels. . 600 1, 867 
Clover, timothy, garden, &c¢.:..)......2.25) 2202 e eee eee 3,765, 025 
Sugars and manufactures thereof: 
Sagar, WOW cco eee Se eee pounds... 17, 065 2,170 
Nagar, menWod 242.558 ee as ee pounds. . 4, 461, 427 561, 455 
Rolanses 2o5 =F 255, eee tp eee gallons... 2,726, 858 603, 120 
Candyiand confectionery... .---.'..--: desc sees pee are 22, 488 
Tobacco and manufactures thereof : 
cy Gee Bae eae RN ee eee TE pounds.. 234, 936, 892 24, 136, 166 
CiGATS ips. voce oes oe eos eee eee eae aeeeeee Mie 197 6, 648 
1 et a Pa pee SE PASE eae DRE aa pounds. - 15, 092 5, 241 
Other smannfactntes.-2-2, -. 37. eee aoc eeenee 2,511, 866 
Vegetables and preparations thereof: 
Onions eee ee ae DIE SETS .... bushels... 80, 619 78, 988 
Pickles and sauces. <-.j0-2\s<- soe «<ccieelosveeb enue eee 20, 876 
POLAGGS whe Se ke nee Cee eee bushels. . 621, 637 482, 648 
Other ‘vegetables... 2.0.20 s252 38 24) ee eee 79, 645 
Vegetables prepared or preserved.....-...---------- eseeeeeee 26, 168 
Wane par. foe Seon sma tees Lak ate aia gallons... 28, 435 8, 356 
Hotal miscellaneous... -!. 2.2.20; A ec ee cee esennne 46, 352, 010 
RECAPITULATION. 


| 
{ 
iu 


Values. 


Agricultural products. 


1870. | 


Avnimals, diving.) eco S32 be koe $1,045,039 | $1,019, 604 $1,773, 716 
AN Mabel coe eee 35, 598, 856 45, 728, 368 75, 287, 133 
Breadstufis and products thereof... ..-. 72, 302, 060 79, 320, 609 84, 751, 688 
Cotton and manufactures thereof... ..... 230, 807,951 | 221,885,245 | * 182, 988, 835 
Wood and manufactures thereof.....-.-. 13, 951, 326 12, 795, 829 15, 240, 872 
Miscellaneous 2232205. c etre nee che sipabie|? |, ORI, wit 34, 932, 204 46, 352, 010 


389, 674, 981 | 395, 681, 859 406, 394, 254 


DISTRIBUTION: OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


The aggregate domestic ex ports of the United States for the last three 


fiscal years, together with the proportion of agricultural products, were 
as follows: 


| Exports of |Per cent. of 
Year. Total exports.| agricultural | agricultur’l 

products. products. 
eV Se Sameer so sees Ss Aan Ae ae as ----| $499, 092, 143 | $389, 674, 981 78 
Bes SS See ee ie oe eee 4----| 562,518,651 | 395, 681, 859 70 
PETS wick oh ain cae ote a bene ata oneleee eo-efe-oc} 649,219,718 |: en 74 


While the total export of 1872, compared with 1871, shows a loss of 
$13,289,953, or 2.3 per cent., the export of agricultural products increased 
$10,612,595, or 3.15 per cent. Of tire latter, all branches show a decided 
increase except cotton and its manufactures. : 
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Tiving animals.—Our exports of living animals amounted to $1,775,716, 
an inerease of $754,112, or 75 per cent. Of this amount Canada took 
$613,005, or over a third, embracing 54,716 hogs, (nearly the whole 
export,) 346 cattle, 175 horses, 4 mules, and 440 sheep. To the British 
West Indies we sent 1,144 cattle, 286 horses, 1,725 mules, (seven-eighths 
of the export,) 3,857 sheep, &c., amounting to $446,122. Cuba received 
the largest proportion of our cattle, 18,755, and other animals amount- 
ing to $366,052. To the British possessions in North America, outside 
of Canada, we shipped 1,557 cattle, 468 horses, 164 mules, 3,429 sheep, 
and other animals valued at $135,226. Mexico was our best customer 
for sheep, taking 27,228, besides 6,121 cattle and other live stock amount- 
ing to $103,531. Our only European shipment was to Ireland, 100 sheep, 
valued at $600. The other exports were mostly to South America and 
the West Indies. 

Animal matter—Our total export of animal matter, in 1872, was 
valued at $75,287,133, against $45,728,368 in 1871, and $35,598,856 in 
1870. Last year’s export may be classified as follows: cattle products, 
$22,081,220; hog products, $45,859,002; sheep products, $249,103; mis- 
cellaneous, $7,097,808. England received of these items, $39,698,462, 
or considerably over one-half of the whole. Of cattle products she 
purchased 14,356,368 pounds of beef, 2,645,697 pounds of butter, 
52,056,926 pounds of cheese, 35,418,405 pounds of tallow, besides leather, 
manufactures of leather, condensed milk, neat’s-foot oil, candles, and 
glue, amounting to $13,353,214. Of hog products she took 12,103,556 
pounds of pork, 163,397,588 pounds of hams and bacon, 70,151,300 
pounds of lard, and 298,368 gallons of Jard-oil, amounting in all to 

22,247,167. Of sheep products she received only 592 pounds of wool, 
valued at $460, and wool manufactures worth $10,595. Of miscellaneous 
animal products she purchased to the amount of $4,087,126, the largest 
items of which were, furs and fur-skins, $2,492,271; hides and skins, 
$763,475; preserved meats, $314,728; hair and its products, $228,377, 
&c. A very large proportion of these exports were for re-export to 
European and other countries. Ireland is a large consumer of our 
animal products, yet our direct exports to that island amounted to only 
$36,873. Scotland shows a larger direct trade, embracing $1,018,028 of 
cattle products ; of hog products, $2,488,695; of sheep products, $1,879; 
of miscellaneous, $323,835. 

On the continent of Europe our three best customers were Germany, 
France, and Belgium. Germany took cattle products valued at $1,689,- 
550; hog products, $5,709,620; sheep products, $15,260; and miscella- 
neous, $1,018,950; total, $8,433,380. The largest items in this German 
trade were 1,490,104 pounds of pork, 18,878,858 poundsof hams and bacon, 
40,672,851 pounds of lard, 8,428,396 pounds of cheese, 5,805,344 pounds 
of tallow, &c. France received 18,455,982 pounds of tallow and other 
eattle products, amounting to $1,736,049; 15,398,911 pounds of hams 
and bacon, 15,305,222 pounds of lard and other hog products, amount- 
ing to $2,630,014; sheep products, 49,000 pounds of wool, amounting to 
$19,600; miscellaneous, $72,585; total, $4,458,248. Belgium purchased, 
direct, $349,374 of cattle products, $1,100 of sheep products, $6,485 of 
miscellaneous, and $3,720,981 of hog products, the latter embracing 
24,657,519 pounds of hams and bacon, 17,635,701 pounds of lard, &e. 
We drove a good trade with Cuba, sending thither cattle products 
amounting to $274,966; hog products, $2,632,420; sheep products, 
(woolen manufactures,) $3,528; miscellaneous, $66,508; total, $2,977,- 
_ 422. With the West Indies and South America our trade was very 
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considerable, taking less of the raw material and more of the manufac- 
tured product. 

Breadstufjs.—Our exports of breadstufts during 1872 amounted to 

$84,751,688, against $79,320,609 in 1871. Of this aggregate grain 
amonnted to $64,281,339, leaving $20,470,349 for flour, meal, and other 
manufactures of grain. England received 13,878,146 bushels of wheat, 
16,698 bushels of ‘barley, 12 396, 575 bushels of parley and other small 
grains, to the total value of $30, 120,132. Of manufactures of grains 
she imported from this country 208, 839 barrels of flour and other items, 
to the extent of only $1,559,965. Her total import of our breadstufis, 
$31,680,097, was somewhat over a third of our whole export. Scotland 
takes of our grain to the value of $3,723,384, mostly wheat and corn, 
and of grain manufactur es, e721, 941,’ Ireland makes a strong demand 
upon our breadstuifs, taking 3,939,122 bushels of wheat, and 10,895,539 
bushels of corn, whic ch, with a few other small grains, ‘amount ’to $14,- 

231,718. She takes, however, only $233,346 in grain products, On the 
continent = Hurope, Germany, France, ‘and Belgium are again our lead- 
ing customers. Germany takes $1,422,494 in grain and $85,909 in grain 
manufactures ; France $2,358,462 and $2,559; Belgium, $2,018,406 
and $24,814. In our trade with natives of our own continent, the 
manufactures of grain reach larger aggregates than the raw material. 
Canada is the only exception, taking $8,279,555 of the latter and $2,- 
$41,434 of the former. The other British American possessions take 
but $37,546 in grain and $1,296,582 in grain manatachanes British West 
Indies take $339, 242 and $3 994,515 ; Cuba, $291,811 and $1,226,333 ; 
Brazil, $8,935 and $3,200,565 ; Mexico, $43,118 and $242,151 ; Venezu. 
ela, $52,909 and $306,431 ; ; Colombia, $3, 683 and $257, 230 : Hayti, $808 
and 8435, 637; Centr al America, $7,598 and $345,557 5 Uruguay, $19,005 
and $339, 140; Danish West Indies, $7,800 and $394, 976. Of ‘Asiatic 
countries, China takes $9,251 of grain and $921,170 of grain products ; 
Japan, $9,701 and $65, 609. 

Cotton and cotton manufactur es.—Our total export of sea-island cot- 
ton was absorbed by England, Germany, and Franee, the first taking 
2,437,640 pounds, the second, 14,143 pounds, and the third, 257,323 
pounds. Of ether cottons England took 672,813,998 pounds of a total 
export of 930,928,307 pounds. France stands next in this export trade 
of raw material, receiving 87,929,860 pounds; Germany took 42,502,461 
pounds ; Spain, 32,570, 783 pounds; Treland, 28,227,598 pounds; Russia, 
24,683,546 pounds; Holland, 22,784,985 pounds; Belgium, 10,098,368 
pounds ; Italy, 5, 929, 224 pounds. lt thus appears that nearly our whole 
export was directed to Europe. On this continent, Canada took 
1,896,077 pounds; Mexico, 957,209 pounds. Of the entire value repre- 
sented by this export tr ade, $182,988, 835, raw material represents $180,- 
684,595, leaving but $2,304, 330 for all sorts of cotton manufactures. Of 
the latter our largest exDOE ts were to Canada, $349,926; Mexico, 
$279,292; Brazil, $258 966; Hayti, $128,429; China, $107, 616. 

rina with 1871, our cotton export has very seriously declined, 
the crop of 1871 being only about two-thirds of the preduct of 1870. 
Sea-island cotton exports, which constitute but a small fraction of the 
whole, fell from 5,219,988 pounds to 2,709,106 pounds, and other raw 
cottons declined from 1 ,4599,715,036 pounds to 930,928,207, a loss of 528,- 

786,829 pounds. Of the declared values of these exports of raw 
material, sea-island cotton, though more than double the quantity of 
the previous y. ear’s export, ‘shows an aggregate value of only $1,410,303, | 
a a loss of $27,236. Other raw cottons “declined i in value from $216, $89, 
570 to 179,274,292, a loss of $37,615,278. Our exports of cotton ma- 
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ufactures fell from $3,558,136 to $2,304,350, a loss of $1,253,800. Our 

shipments of colored goods declined from 5,083,923 yards to 2,544,- 

888 yards ; uncolored cottons, from 14,832,931 yards to 8,859,191 yards; 

other cotton manufactures from a value of $1,056,061 to $527,613, Of 

our domestic exports it is evident that cotton and its products are not’ 
only relatively but absolutely declining. 

Ferest products —Of wood in all its stages of preparation for manu- 
- facture, and including firewood, our export during 1872 amounted to 
$12,265,682, an increase of $1,749,887. The largest shipments were to 
Cuba, $3,063,868; England, $1,921,537; Spain, $837,653; Peru, $781,415; 
British West Indies, $673,123; Porto Rico, $651,582; Canada, $611,299, 
&e. Of manufactures of wood, we exported $2,975,190, an increase of 
$574,443. Of these, our largest shipments were to Canada, $541,801 ; 
Cuba, $352,868; Australia and New Zealand, $302,216; Peru, $251,788, 
&e. Of bark, for tanning, we sent to England, $74,495; to Ger- 
many, $34,334; to France, $30,988 ; to Scotland, $19,330, &c.; the total 
amount being $166,501, against $96,195 the previous year. Of pot and 
pearl ashes, France took $74,844, England $12,350, &c., the total ex- 
port being $108,474, against $105,249 in 1871. Of rosin, turpentine, © 
spirits of turpentine, tar, and pitch, our export amounted to $5,909,221, 
that of 1871 being $2,604,045. Our best customers were England and 
Germany, the former taking $2,525,272, and the latter $866,198. Of 
ginseng, we sent to China $340,686, and to Japan, $930; total, $341,616, 
against $119,585 the previous year. Our total export trade in forest 
products amounted to $21,766,684, against $15,934,414 in 1871. Of 
this amount, England took $4,713,620; Cuba, $3,463,917; Germany, 
$1,334,770; Canada, $1,304,852; Peru, $1,055,204; Ireland, $971,357 ; 
Spain, $879,363; British West Indies, $768,756, &e. 

Tiquors, fermented, brewed, and distilled —Of native wine we sent 
$12,624 to Central America, $6,913 to Canada, $4,393 to Mexico, 
$2,252 to Colombia, $1,733 to England, &c., the total amount being 
$37,713, against $26,444 the previous year. Our exports of beer, ale, 
&e., amounted to $33,169, those of 1871 being $38,378. Our largest 
shipment, $21,499, was to Cuba. Of grain-spirits we sent but $45,278, 
the export of the previous year being $68,601; the largest amount, 
$8,776, was taken by the Sandwich Islands. We increased our export 
of molasses spirits from $376,957 to $517,556, the largest shipment, 
$428,509, being to the British African possessions. Of all other spirits 
we shipped but $28,665. The total export of all kinds of liquor amounted 
to $662,381, of which $428,737 went to the British possessions in Africa. 
The export of 1871 was $517,368. 

Sugar and its preparations.—Of brown sugar, we exported $2,170; of 
refined sugar, $561,455; of molasses, $603,120; of candy and confec- 
tionery, $22,488 ; total, $1,189,233, the export of 1871 being $1,228,214. 
All branches of this trade declined, except refined sugar, which rose 
from $500,986 to $561,455. Our largest shipments were to England, 
$314,485; Colombia, $149,492; Chili, $145,642; Scotland, $144,591 ; 
Germany, $120,986, &c.; total, $1,189,233. 

Seeds, vegetable oils, oil-cake-—Cotton-seed, for the first time, appears 
in foreign trade, showing an aggregate of 6,360,109 bushels, valued at 
$72,212. Of this amount England took 4,606,451 bushels, valued at 
$48,831, and Ireland 1,682,710 bushels, valued at $20,900. Of flax- 
seed, we shipped 600 bushels, worth $1,867, and of all other seeds, 
$3,765,025, Of linseed-oil, our shipment amounted to 28,375 gallons, 
valued at $26,914. Of cotton-seed oil, our first shipment, we exported 
547,165 gallons, valued at $293,546. Of oil-cake, we sent out 206,970,910 
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pounds, valued at $3,966,368, The aggregate value of all these articles 
was $8,561,488, against $6,546,144 in 1871. Three-fourths of this trade 
was with the British islands, England taking $5,552,824, including 
190,995,812 pounds of oil-cake, valued at $3,648,824. Our trade with 
Germany amounted to $1,589,635. 

Tobacco and its products.—Our total export of tobacco and its prepar- 
ations amounted to $26,659,921, against $21,993,957 in 1871. Of this 
aggregate, $24,136,166 represented 234,936,892 pounds of leaf-tobacco, 
leaving but $6,648 for cigars, $5,241 for snuff, and $2,511,866 for all other 
preparations of tobacco. ‘The largest shipment was to Germany, 
$7,024,515; England took $6,848,505 ; France, $3,541,226; Italy, $2,593,- 
870; Holland, $1,533,275. ' 

Miscellaneous vegetable matter—Of various articles included under 
this head, we exported $2,953,373, viz: fruit and its preparations, 
$804,469; vegetables, dry, dried, canned, pickled, &c., $688,323; hay, 
$135,714; vinegar, $8,356 ; hemp, $7,103 ; hemp manufactures, $310,770 ; 
cordage, &c., $362,343; hats and caps of straw, &c., $32,884; rice, 
$28,768; brooms, $166,338; hops, $408,305. Our shipments of all these 
articles were in excess.of 1871, except vinegar, hats, caps, and brooms. 
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‘TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES THEREOP, 


: Other man- 
| Leaf. Cigars. | Snuff. afachernl: Total. 
Countries. |— E 
| Pounds. | Value. | Value.| Value.| Value. Value. 

ne lan dy occ owes a= wate mms oe sme 42491190: | $5, 435, 399, |-5.25- ep ooee eae $1, 413, 106 $6, 848, 505 
Scotland (aie eee s Aeterna. ae 2, 505, 832 332, 233 |--------|-------- 24, 207 396, 490 
rel ane a eee beer ane rel= a 125, 485 UAC at BAe IS 1, 983 13, 467 
Gubraltar s2ocee 2s ose aba cece ein 2, 259, 467 PSU 2716 ete eel eee 37, 478 218, 754 
Canada peecssee = ee a ena 4, 805, 494 555, 060 | $2,595 | $1, 513 41,149 600, 317 
British CAMOMCa eon Peas eae 61, 378 9,194 936) Goceeees 45, 169 55, 299 
British west Imdies*:.-.--22--65-2 1, 725, 858 2 f 276, 530 
Britis earned ees ecw aa tame ene 1, 565, 394 232, 221 
Lsubnisims OP Rim GG ieee eS) Se sees So) soo aok es sonsan 26, 692 
SATISUTANA ACG cen ee core ces cce- 143, 257 344, 952 
British possessions-.-..-.-- 241, 596 20, 473 
Spain foes cemeeces = 8, 887, 960 680, 261 
Cuba.----.. | 234, 058 91, 091 
Porto Rico 23, 522 9, 654 
Spanish possessions -.-- 31, 295 3,178 
Germany een en en osee eee e ree 71, 073, 881 7, 024, 515 
Lage ss sesis 55 s6s ss 2ce sosas- 38, 106, 877 3, 541, 226 
PEN chAMerica: 6-220 -Usecies cates 1, 106, 052 122, 492 
French possessions..---.------.--- 1, 155, 390 142, 150 
Shed ei ee sgt oaun deo san AAseer 42, 815 11, 139 
(CLINI so s8 ase ces SS che soos seesccosd bonssseonoess: 22, 417 
Argentine Republic.....-..-...-- 323, 567 97, 846 
PSGUAN OA! esas cee sess pe aoe eeam is 19, 165, 041 1, 533, 275 
Dutch East Indies -..-.....---.-.. |bnesecors52sce 1, 490 
Dutch West Indies ....-...--..... 133, 856 59, 781 
Wilgpctes 2242.5 SS Sea aa eeccoccsoneet 427, 689 71, 239 
UE AY So ok Se eos nase 23, 986, 588 2, 393, 870 
\WateyATGi bys nebo oecoessceessc 23, 534 13, 420 
Logi itil sb eescgneoenesscoseoee 3, 525, 721 358, 712 
Japan... --.---------+0+ +++ +222 eee jee erro ener nese 4, 765 
Colon aiser ere ons oe = ele eine 206, 780 128, 018 
SBirG Sarl DE Ee eee eas so bene Se (ese oocs soosss||ssaosooss5- 18, 836 
[ODETTE VS 5- 4 6S seagpouaoud > ssopess 222, 285 63, 682 
1b yi s=S 5 es 5se9sssgencsudssesSSee 592, 240 87, 928 
Sion Danny eiyS 3 so555 2555 s5ss2s05se 8, 375 2, 428 
POR cece ee nek eee an aces aerials 109, 394 37, 373 
Central America <2 2. oasis 39, 397 9, 929 
(CH eb ee senna seer ease 395, 077 54, 592 
Wenmarie: phos. oes pes ese ko Sool ke Seee mac ee elae + cone ae Sea eee eee eee 613 
Danish West Indies........-....- 84, 889 15, 740 
BOMinCale. eco ceiee ee eee son-ee 3, 203, 551 302, 352 
Portuguese possessions ...--- -.--. 328, 427 47, 365 
PAMIBLTIA he coe os seean cee siecle see D, 200, 138 658, 189 
ABA (Sees eS See eS Saal SOB SeSeaen aeeesas soo [pssaserccoss sccoaaolsosasoc. 181 
WIDER Eee eer enter ace ae oelee ys 352, 845 41, 213 
Other countries )s::...----5..-55-2% 45, O77 15, 261 
Bogal acer ots hs a Nabeas Sete 234, 936, 892 | 24, 136, 166 | 6,648 | 5,241 | 2,511,866 | 26, 659, 921 


Agricultural implements.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, 
our exports of agricultural implements amounted to $1,647,413, the 
aggregate of the previous year being $1,070,946. Of fanning-mills we 
reduced our shipments from 35, valued at $1,390, to 19, valued at $470 
Of horse-powers we sent abroad only 11, valued at $3,200, against 26 

ralued at $10,167, in 1871. Of mowers and reapers we increased our 
exports from 3,342 to 6,084, and from $354,263 to $714,016. Of plows 
and cultivators we raised our shipments from 9,586 to 17,395, and from 
$139,014 to $211,406. Unenumerated articles increased from $566,112 
to $618,321. England took 2,042 mowers and reapers and 207 plows 
and cultivators. Germany took 5 horse-powers, 2,267 mowers and reap- 
ers, and 2 plows. Scotland took 886 mowers and reapers and 18 plows 
and cultivators. The Argentine Republic took 523 mowers and reapers 
and 2,457 plows and cultivators. Uruguay took 6 fanning-mills, 21 
inowers and reapers, and 1,738 plows and cultivators. The following 
table will exhibit the results of this trade during 1872: 
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Statement, by countries, showing the export of agricultural implements during the jiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872. 


Tanning- | Horse-pow-} Mowers and | Plows and cul- | All oth- Total 
mills. ers. reapers. tivators. ers. ar 
Countries. 

No.| Value] No.| Value. | No. | Value. No. | Value. | Value. | Value. 
—oosSoe roe ee | ——$_— | ——— — a — 
Pimple disse ese eee. OEE See sety eee ace et oe 2, 042 | $236, 861 207 | $2, 437 /$34,503 | $273, edt 
Scotland Ce. sie ee. se Sie ele. ol Sea eo, 886 76, 040 18 319} 2)'955 79, 014 
Dominion of Canada ---.--- 10 | $260 | 4 | $1,205] 190 18, 005 299 | 5, 837 | 78, 534 103, 931 
Other Br. American poss..| 3 | 110] 1 100 | 185 15, 073 98}, 1, 783: | 31, 219 48, 285 
British West Indies. .-....- | Seesey cues ee are Oe 46 6, 275 2 829 | 3, 286 10, 920 
British Africa ............ Bes EE) IN ee ae BY Oe! fer eg 6, 209 | 99, 454 | 35,753 | 135, 207 
British East Indies ....... Bats a ees a mE eat crn 1k ya Te Oe Pen ieee Coty ae 50 50 
Usa A NGMOUANCs GoOs ai. ||oeifoet sce |ncisAeacloce toe fedeae toace 50 511 | 27, 180 27, GOL 
(STEEL eatpts ae Gea eee Bee epee ee 1 HOD | (er eee se a Ae 1, 272 1, 397 
Cram eee: Soo. BL COA a il ee eee 8 29 e389 | 1,716 | 34, 823 54, 538 
OTLOUMCO ss swe o- ocee -~ seat 17, 348 
GORMAN Yi =o oe aaininn'eiss se 344, 457 
PANIC eecresais sees scene 4 2, 660 
French America .-.-...---. ae 323 
Other French possessions .|.--. 266 
Brazil eA 47, 192 
China sats 177 
Argentine Republic. ..-... bocsleae eS Saligpenc|beeeoeas 323 41,913 | 2,457 | 19,113 | 42, 654 103, 780 
Moliamgy isso sah eee. se See emcees ee ee ee aoe Eee a Geen koe) ees SL 2, 803 2, 803 
DF reel Wd ocean ta I Shank: hate | Se SS ee AY ee ek a ae 13 148 | 1,151 1, 299 
Mexicpreoms.eutnceeeneees Seite tates Al 200 7 890 267 | 3,475 | 18, 383 22, 948 
ers 1, 200 
2,157 
270 
81 
80, 137 
2, 628 
31, 232 
13, 240 
cane Sees , 318 45, 487 
Central America. ......... Lesa Poe oe Pash Gee ssaoe 1 225 10 279 | 2,748 3, 252 
(Give React eater ee ere | es Bn Rhea Sao eee 25 5,400 | 1,810 | 19, 464 | 61,355 86, 219 
Danish West Indies....-... eA i a Ej: Rc Se (eel ae eS Fa SY SER | aol & 1, 504 1, 504 
oun e alles oe casei ee S5 piaaleceues he Terre OR Brak 3 50 615 665 
atl ai See Ne ape Op eae OD CNS eh etapa teats ee Caterina oe 10 10 
LURE = Sod Bae AS Sec lB | seated ers 5] A ie i Ua ey OS, RS | ALN ee Pa ee 2 149 149 
Allother countries: ...:...|----|--..<< Cs eS Nes | a Wi} eee Oli eames Jececceee | 272 272 
Boba Meese ya td 19 | 470] 11] 3,200 |6,084 | 714, 016 | 17,395 |211, 406 '618, 321 | 1, 647, 413 

| | | 
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MARKET PRICES OF FARM 


These quotations represent the state of the market as 


Products. 


January. | February. | March. | April. | May. 
NEW YORK. 

Flour, State ..-.. per bbl.)35 70 to $610 |$575 to%610 $610 to $650 $630 to$665 3650 to $690 
extra State........ 640 to 710/645 to 725|670 to 750|675 to 750/710 to 800 
superfine western.| 5.70 to 610/575 to 610|610 to 650/630 to 665|650 to 690 
extra choice west’n} 635 to 925/635 to 950! 670 to 959|670 to 965} 700 to1209 
extra southern ....|660 to 735/675 to 735) 700 to 775|700 to 725/| 800 to 975 
good to choice | 

southern ........ 740 to 925/740 to 950/780 to 950/720 to 975|980 t01225 
Wheat,No. lspring.bush.| 1 58.......__. 156 to 158/157 to 159/157 to 158|165 to 166 

No. 2 spring..--.- 148 to 155]150 to 154|152 to 156|148 to 1541)159 to 164} 
western, red win- 

fC, eae sap A 156 to 160/160 to 166|163 to 170/169 to 173}180 to 184 
western amber 

WHADAN sme en oe 160 to 165)165 to 172/170 to 173/174 to 1781187 to 192} 
western white , | 

MUSILLOE ccolee ee 162 to 174/165 to 17%8|172 to 180/175 to 182/188 to 205 

Lid ee Ses eas 90 to 92 92 to .92h) S32 to 93 8&8 to “Beil Bei cena 

ki pee a 5 ie ep ke 90 to 120 84 to 105 80 to 114|)100 to 105 Gi to 91 

oo ae eae ee ae o4 to 563 533 to 553) 52 to 56 ao tO: op 523 to 56 

Cem <3. prrsersseeeeee- 76 to 80 73 to 8) 10). te - 7 0 to 734 to 74 

Hay, shipping qual..-ton.|2700 to 2809 |2700 to 2800 |2500.......__. 2700 to 28 00 29 00 to 3000 

prime, tor retailing -|2900 to 3600 |3000 to 35 00 127 00 to 3206 12800 to 3400 ‘3100 to 3600 
Pork, MESS. ----.--.-- bbl./13 00 to 1450 11350 to1450 11350 to1410 11280 to 1287 {1360 t01375 
prime Mess .-.-.... 1150 to 1450 es 50 to 1400 {1150 to 1387 |1250 t01275 |1325 to 1350 
prime = Sipe, eas 8 BD simi nape 12 93 o- ee ib: eaeseli ee 110 Yo). sees Es a eens als 

Beef, plain mess......... 900 to1100| 900 to1100| 900 to1100| 800 to 950| 800 to 950 

extTa mess......-.. 1100 to1300 }1100 to1300 [1100 to1250 /1900 to1260 1000 to 1200 
Pee TNT Ib.| 8% to 98] ° 9$to 93) 9tto 93 Bito  8%| 82 to HM 

Butter, western ........-. I?” te «23 12. to 23 |). toys 12° fo 23 20.” ip, ) 2 
State dairy ....... oto a Do gp, yas | ten Aer 24 to 4) 30 to 31 

Cheese, western dairy. --. 54 toi 243 10° to) “i: |) ae pee 14 to Ili 14 to 17 

State factory..... 12 to .14| 14 to 16] 15 to 173] 15 to 198 is tad 

Cotton, ordinary to good | { | | 

ordinary ....... 17 to 19%/ 193 to 213] 193 to 212) 203 to 22% 20 to 22% 
low middling to | 
good middling..| 192 to 223) 22 to 24| 215 to 2351 23 to 2! 2 to 2% 
Tobacco, lugs, all grades. 7% to es 7 to el + to &| 8 to 9} 8sséito 9} 
common to me- | | 
dium leaf ..... 8: to 10 Sito 10) 8} to 10 9 to 10% 9 fo 102 
‘Wool, pulled, extra. ...-.. 60 to 63 713 to 724) 16. to, Sebiessee ee ee | % to 80 
super....... 64 to 68| 71 to 75| 7% to 33} 78: to 861 75 to 83 
Ohio sie seeoas sh c8 64 to 75 76 to &)| 80 to [87H BO tee eaeeeeeeeen eee 
Maichipan’.-. 06 2.J4 (peas Fhe eae | 80 fo 85 |. coca ee ena ir 
7 S340 a0 Be Ss ae |" 57 eget: Sea 
California, fall and } 
SPUN coca os cee 42 to 50 38 to 40 39 to 41 374 to 43 Bits eee es- 
BOSTON, 

Flour, western super.bbl.| 525 to 575/550 to 575 | 600 to 625/600 to 650 |........ .650 
western extra ..... 625 to 750/650 to 900) 700 to 950|}675 to 950 | 725 to1050 
western choice ....| 775 to1000/ 800 to1000 | 850 to1050| 825 to1125|950 to1250 
southern extra....|650 to 725|675 to 700|700 to 750; 700 to 725| 725 to 750 
Baltimore choice --} 900 to 1025} 900 to1025|900 to1050|900 to1100 {1000 to 1250 

Wiheab-2s->--s-~-- bush.} 160 to 165/160 to 1651160 to 165|160 to 199/175 to 210 

55 (Gop Se ee eee Dae 90 to 95 99 to 95 92 to 95 92 to 95 

aCe fe eee Bee eee 75 to 110 75 to 110 % to 120 73 to 120 7 to 120 

Corn, southern yellow....| 80 to 81 CE pera Tt to 8 77 to ~ 78 7? to 77). 

western mixed ..... Meet: 79 a3 00" | ia 15: 20° OG 16 to ~- 77 is eta | 
western yellow..... 79 to 8g1 pay rie ave U7 toe" 78 77 te 41S 764 to Vis 

Oats, southern ......-.--. 54 to 60 55 to 60 55 to 9 60°). .a nase eee | eee 

WHStGER Saco oso. 55 to.< 61 55 to 60 ol; tos * BL 56 to 62 55 61 

Beef, mess, western --bbl./10 60 to 1200 |1000 to1200 |1000 to1200 1000 to01200 1060 to1200 

extra, western ...... 1200 to1600 |1200 to1600 1200 to1600 /1200 to1600 11200 to1600 

Pork, prime, western..... 1150 to1250 j12 00 to1300 |1200 to1250 |1100 to01250 1150 to 1250 

mess, western... -.- 1500 to01550 |1475 to01500 |1475 to 1500 |1460 to1450 11425 to1475 

Arse le hs ko ee eee lb. 93 to -113 91 to 10 9¢ to 10 9 to 93 8+ to 93 

Butter, New York and 

Vermont .....- 18 to 33 Wet, ool) we tO ado 18 to “ao 15. to”. 31 
western’) 2 5..-52: 12 to 28 17 to °29)|' 1% “te Ser 13 to 28 12 to 2 
Cheese, New York and 
Vermont fac- 
TORY 22 ot sess 2 AD to SAN oe A) to) 16 144 to 174) 16 to 20 16 to 17} 
Ohio factory. .--. 10 oe Asal tO, 215 12 to. J6h) 14 to 15, do" 
Hay,north and east’n.ton.|25 00 to 3600 /2200 to 3400 2200 to 3200 2200 to 3300 2800 to 3800 
western choice.....-! 3100 to 33.00 2700 to 3000 '12500 to 3000 12500 to 2900 13100 to 3200 
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June. | July. August. September. | October. | November. | December. 
$600 to$650 $530 to $600 $555 to $590 [$575 to$630 $610 to$650 $580 to$620 $590 to 3630 
700 to 790} 630 to 730} 665 to 750/690 to 780] 710 to 800 | 690 to 700 | 700 to 780 
600 to 650/530 to 600/555 to 590/575 to 630/610 to 650 | 580 to 620/590 to 630 
695 to1200 | 615 tol175 | 650 to1075 | 680 t01025 | 710 to $30 G80 to1100] 690 to1100 
825 gc aa to iit i to 890/725 to 950 | 71 to1000 | 710 to 915 | 710 to 915 
1080 t01300} 940 to1275 | 905 to 1200 | 955 to1200 /1050 to1250 | 920 to1200 | 920 to1200 
174 to 176|157 to 160 | 150 to 152] 1 to 163| 158 to 163/160 to 164] 160 to 161 
168 to 171}153 to 155!147 to 149] 159 to 161} 150 to 157} 150 to 159] 150 to 155 
190 to 200/16 to 16/18 to 169] 150 to 160} 163 to 173} 160 to 167/163 to 168 
205 te 208)170 to 175/170 to 175} 160 to 170| 175 to 185] 168 to 175|170 to 1774 
200 to 212/168 to 180/170 to 182/170 to 195| 170 to 202} 175 to 200/176 to 205 

PP velo a ee | By ae ee rk et) EG eee es 85-1 ee PS RS AES. 
100..........| Nominal ..-.. Nominal ----- Nominal ....] 1073 .....-:. 70 to S| 90 to 116 
54 to 56| 43 to 46} 4itto 47/ 35 to 49} 38 to 45} 38 to 48| 493to 55 
64 to 73} ® to 6 61 to 633} 6 to 68! G4 to 68; 59 to 66] 63 to 75 
$200 to 3300 2300 to 2400 [2060 to 2100 [1900 to2100 [2000 to2100 2000 to2100 2200 -........ 
3400 to 3800 2300 to 3200 2400 to 30 00 [2600 to 2900 2400 to3000 [2500 to 3000 2300 to 36 00 
1315 t01325 }1320 to 1350 11350 to 1360 j1410 to1425 [1420 to 1425 [1525 to1580 [1575 to16 00 
1250 to1275 11250 to 1275 [1200 to 1225 |1200 to1250 [1300 to1350 [15 5 
1050 to1075 11050 to1075 11050 te 1100 [1050 to11 00 [1125 to1175 
800 to 950} 800 to 950/500 to 800} 500 to 700} 500 to 700 | 400 to 850 | 400 to1200 
1000 to1200 11000 to1200/ 700 to1000 | 700 to 900/800 to1000 | £50 to1000 | $0 to1350 
Sto 9) Sito 9% 8S to BM Sito St Sto OF Sto 83] to sf 
ts te Syl 4) to (16) ° 22 tf 16) Jot 15) to S|) Wt BS) Gio = 
Zi to Ww BSB to 3; Nitto 20 to 26 20 to 32 24 to 35 24 to 35 
10 to 3B 7 to 113) 9 to 12] 12 to 133 11 to 13] 22k%to 133] I12%to 132 
13 to. Mz 67 «6[to 6183} 1 to 13] 13 to 143} Iftto 144/ 12to H| Wto 14 
: | eh 
2F to 233} Wito 232 16 to 173] 17 to 203] 158to sil 16$to 193} 163to 18% 
252 to 7 21to 27 Wito 32) 21 to 243 I8$to 22! 19tto 213! 18§to 21 
8 to tito 8 stto 8 9 to 103 Sto 103) Sito 103} to 103 
9 to 103) 9 to 103] Sito 103} 10 to 113} 10 to 113, 10 to 113} 10 to 113 
OD a a ie eRe cae ec me. 2! oe ae, eee 40 to 45 
Paths) 65. i mt 96h i> “65> 63 te “tp |) ee. o | 49 to S57} 55 to 68 
Ge ee ee Se Bs OL Pe ees ok 
foe Sete ey) Ses De ee SOM Ec 2 ee PP Se ee ae, Sa? ee peatseeric 
CR ge He > 4 fo 1501053 “Sol Ss to 8} 2222 | Sb a 40 to 45 
"A a 221 to ; 30 to 33] 26 to "| io WE ae ot | Con ® ho Sa i ee 
‘ | / 
| | : 
650 to 700 | 500 to 550 | 500 to 550/550 to 575 525 to 600 | 550 to 600 | 3550 to 600 
725 to1150/625 to 900/625 to 950! 675 toe 900 | 700 to1000 | 650 to 950} 675 to 950 
1050 to1250|900 to1150/ 850 to 1150 | 850 to1100 | 900 tol200 | 875 to1150{ 900 toll50 
$00 to 825/650 to 700/625 to 700| 675 to 725} 700 to 750 | 673 to 735] 675 to 725 
1100 to 1300} 950 to1150 |1000 to 1150 | 950 to1200 1000 to2200 /1000 to1200 | 1000 to1200 
18 to 250/155 to 180|160 to 180/150 to 185/160 to 200 | 160 to 206} 160 to 200 
$2 to 95; 9 to 100| & to 90/ & to 90) 8 to 90| 85 to j.._...... 100 
75 to 120} 75 to %90| 7 to 110} 75 to 110| 7 to 110} 75 to 110 | 99 to 120 
76 to 77} G to 69| 70 to 71| 70 to 71} 4 to 73 | Tl to 72) BRto 7 
T4 to 76) 65 to 67| 67 to 69] Gi to 69) TLto 72] Oto TL} Wt PB 
76 to Ti} 68 to 9} 70 to 7} 7 to TW} Wt | tc BZ} Bt B 
39 to 65| 43 to 50} 40 to 52] 45 to 57} 38 to 60; 4 to S56] 45 to 56 
1008 to 1200 1000 to 1200 /1000 to 1200 /1000 to1100 |1000 to1100 1100 to 12.00 |13 00 to 1350 
1200 to 1600 1200 01609 |1200 to 1600 |1100 to1550 |1100 to1600 1100 toi6 00 |1100 to1700 
1150 to 1250 1150 to 1250 {1125 to 1200 {1125 t01200 11125 to 1200 1200 to 12.50 {12.50 to 1300 
1425 to1£75 1400 01450 /1400 to 1450 [1475 to1500 11575 to1600 1600 to 1650 |1650 to1700 
% to 10 9 10 9 to 10 9 to S| 9 to a 9 to 10 9 to 2% 
18 to 30; 20 23 | 18 to 27] 15 f 2] 35 to 23 | 15 to 34 | 15 to 33 
12 to. 37 | 45 22 2 to 83] 12 to 3B] 12 to 4 15 to 30) 12 to 30 
13 to 14 133, 10 to 128 11 to 14} 11 to 142) 13 to 15%) 12 to 14 
13 to 14 103} 10 to 113} 112to 133} I to 14 L eete 15{ 12 to 18 
2300 to 4100 2509 3500 2500 to 3100 2500 to3100 2000 to2900 2000 to2800 2000 to2sou 
3200 to 3500 (2500 to 3000 2000 to2400 [2000 to2300 |.............. [As Se ae ie 2 i 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


MARKET PRICES OF FARM 


The following quotations represent the state of 


Products. January. February, March. April. May. 
Bosron—Continued. 
Cotton, ordinary to good 
ordinary ---.1b.|$0 174 to 193/30 19% to 213/80194 to 21480204 to 223/80 204 to 23 
low middling to \ 
goodmiddling..; 193 to 22 22 to 24 22. to 24 22 to 2441 23¢ to 25 
Tobacco, common to me- 
diramleat:.2.—% }e 20) eGo eran 10 to 11 10."to "at tes Wl 10 to ii 
lugs.-.---.--:--|, 8 to . OF 8hto0 941 88 to 98) S8htov WOR MShito. 93 

Wool, Ohio and Pennsyl- : 

VaR se was |. 62 to. “a 65 to 80 75, to 90 75 to 90 wo. to. 185 
MichiPanc reais | 160 Stor PiveD. 65 to %5 7 to 8 7a to 90 7 to 8 
other western ..--- |. (60/30 2/665 65 to 74 70 to &0 1S. to. 82 i. to, 18 
California. 252-2 LOS SauntOee eDo, 30) to’. “55 33 to 59 3) tO 650 35 to 55 
ROXAS He ee cape 5 |, 80 .to . 474). 30 to.) 50)] 635 ‘to. (5041 (a5 nton aD iieoestonn aD 
combing fleece. - BO RtO Va aultcemee eee see 80 | ~§5 to 90] 92 (to 995) 50 to, D5 
pulledeeeee seo. 40 to 8&0 D5, sto... 18d 60 to 100 60 to 100 55 to 95 

BALTIMORE. 
Flour, superfine, city-bbl.| 600 to 725|600 to 725/625 to 800/675 to 800} 700 to 87%5 
westemm|575 to 625|]600 to 650/625 to 650|}675 to 725|700 to 750 
extrashipp’g, city .| 662 to 775 | 662 to 775) 712 to 825]737 to 875}{800 to 950 
extra shipp’g, west- ‘5 
ern| 662 to 700} 662 to 780 | 712 to 737|737 to 762|2800 to 825 
Baltimore family..|10 50 .... ...-- LOO) 5a LUD) face = cee bb Pea eeeaie sa 124 5) es ee 

Wheat,choice, white.bush} 170 to 190|180 to 190/190 to 200} 190 to 200}215 to 220 

amber, good to 

GUBICE be elec airs 170 to 180}170 to 180/180 to 190)}190 to 200/210 to 215 

red, goodtoprime} 155 to 1651160 to 170/165 to 175|180 to 185|195 to 205 

Corn; white |.) 2.02.56 67). sto sl 65 to 70 64 to 66 64 to 66 #2 to, W3 
eNO ic cnet o- onesies 67 to 71 67 to 70 63 to 64 66 to 67 69 to 70 

LN Gi oceissb Sedoteagaeease: 92 to 100/100 to 102 90 to 100 $0 to 105 95 to 105 

Oats he ee se beet esos ee o3 to) O58 53 to 36 d1 to +56 52 to 59 53 to 58 

Hay, western .-..----. CON |33/50.25 ow bake bikes cme en cen Beep: seen: el) eee eee 3D)00)= 32 abe. 

CASLOTM epics He's 126 3000 to 33.00 [2500 to 2700 12800 to 3000 2800 to 3200 |3500---.. .-.. 
Porlks Messe ese es bbl.114 75 to 1500 |1450.... -.--./13 75 to 1425 |1325 to1350 |1400 to1425 
Beef, Baltimore mess...-.. 1500 to 2000 |1500 to 2000 {1500 to 2000 |1560 to 2000 |1500 to 2000 

Ghar) aah eo FS Be 23.00 to 2500 12300 to 2500 /2300 to 2500 (2300 to 2500 2300 to 25 00 
are ee eee eee eee Ib. z to iL 10t{ to 11} 92 to Of 82 to 931 8% to 93 
Butter, Glades’..-:--.-.- 15' to. ~ (85 20 to 24 20 to 24 20 to 24 20 to 24 

AVEBLOIM. ~~ 6c 12" to ‘24 12 to 24 20 to (26 26 to 31 23 to 30 
Goshen eesccs icine 30 to 34 39 to 40 30 to 35 30 to 41 300 M10) 80 

Cheese, western..-.---...- 134 to. 144) 14 to 25 16 to.) 26S eee eae 15 to 16 

eastern -...--.--- 144 to 15 Ab} toy 916 16} to 17 184 to 19 18 to ie 

Cotton, ordinary to good 

ordinary ..--..-- 1G tito sy AO) ees ere 213}. 20 to 214) 208 to 213 20 to 21 
low middling to 
aeytl sb Tiare aan ee 19: to 204) 22 to 228. 214 to 22 223 to 23%) 22% to 23% 
Tobacco, lugs, Virginia 
and Ky-.cent’l.| 600 to 850!700 to 850)| 700 to 850/700 to 850}700 to 800 
common to me- 
dium, leaf....| 800 to 925 | 800 to 925/800 to 925] 800 to 925) 800 to 925 

Wool, fleece, common to 

tet, PES Sees al 40. to / 5) 45 to 50 45 to 50 45 to 50 45 to 50 
unwashed, free from 

DUES 3) Seeic ses ~ sce 40 to 43 44 to 46 44 to 46] 47 to 50 47 to 50 
tub-washed ......-. 58: to, 63 68 to 70 68 to 70 £0 to 83 80 to 83 
pulled/s. 222. eect 41 to 46 41 to. 46 41 to 46 fo. ctoh ane 65 ote 9.70 

CINCINNATI. 

Fiour, superfine..-... bbl. 575 to 600] 600 to 625]650 to 675 |625 to 665|675 to 725 
PRUEA see ewes ce oe 650 to 665 |700 to 750] 710 to 725 | 725 to 750) 715 to 835 
family and fancy..} 665 to 685/715 to 735|735 to 755 | 750 to 775 |835 to 850 

Wheat, white, No.1-bush.} 155 to 160/160 to 165/;}168 to 170 |1280.......-.. 200 to 205 

red, WOME ee 3... Le a ee 1655 to 157) 160 to 162 |'1:68) to sO n Meee ace 
TaD T FeO ys cl eRe IC BO A ee te cs ul clase elec ec lnese r 175 1/190 to 195 

Corn saeciok see cee eee cae 471 to.- 30 ATO ol 45 to 48 46i to 48 ANS io hota sw oi 

COBH so SUE 1G delete alate ace 36 to 40 41 to 45 41 to 45 38 to 40 42 to 43 

CGE Se earl aoa on 4 81 to 8 89 ty 92 $0 to 93 90. ‘to  -92 92 to 94 

BANC ae ta tene esa cinema 65 to 85 70 to 90 60 to 80 60 to 78 9. to. 5 

Hay, common .-.------ ton.|12 00 to 1400 |1200 to1400 1500 to1700 1600 to 1800 |1800 to 2200 

prime to choice..... 1400 to 2400 |1400 to 2500 1600 to 2500 |1800 to 2400 |2200 to 3000 

Pork, Messe 2s lsat. =p DY Laas eee tee Died lerei'= CE Iai=/ 1250 to1375 |1175 to1200 }1300 to1400 

Beef, Messi soe See bbl.}13 00. to 13.50 j1250.-........ 300 to1400 /1300 to 1350/1275 to 13 60 

3} Piaf DES res eyes Be Wb. 8 to | 102; 8 to =, 10% 8ito 10 8i to 94 8; to 10 

Sutter, Western Reserve.; 23 to 25] 238 to 25 24 to 26 287" TO\) 2380 28 to 30 
Central Ohio .....! Tse ier Yur ee 2 tO wee 16) sto). 23 16: to) (27 16° to 128 
Cheese, factory -......... ) 14% too Ab 15) to! «616.1. 164 toe tai Teton 7ae 14 to Js 
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June. duly. August. September. October. 
| 

$0 203 to 24350203 to 24 $016 to -19}/$017 to 21 \9015ito 183% 
25 to 27] 2 to Qi} Wito 24} QWito 243) Ito 2 
10 to 11 10 to At 10, to’ .11)'| /0)-to; 12-|' 10rto » 12 
8h to 93} 8 to 93 9 to 93} 9 to 93| 9 to 93} 

68) toi’ 7 G5) tol 5), 260) to? 492) 1 58) toy 0), BBs tons 68 
G51) toy V4 625 tol a0?) 458) ta wG=) sen ta; 62 2 to 58 
Gan tow p23] 262 to. 67 |. 757) to, G5) Sa) toe 60! |; 52 etoly 57 
Se tow noo) So to- 570) 25 tol. 55) 25%to. 32 | 20 to. + 45 
Shertou sor} a5. toe 50 [a5 to’ 50i| 35> to, 50>} % 35, to 45 
Somton ooo) toe 80 WO. ton wb) 0to, 51) 6¢ to 8 70 
55. to” 85 || 45: te .S80'} 45 to 72). 40.to: 7 30 to 60 
750 to 9251500 to 925/450 to 925] 500 to 875/500 to 875 
750 to 800)500 to 600} 450 to 550] 500 to 600 | 500 to 625 
850 to1100|650 to 950/575 to 900] 650 to 950 | 650 to 925 
850 to 875} 650 to 700)575 to 625] 650 to 725 | 650 to 725 
JS SOR S51 ss 1 ONS ee eee 11250": nies5- TSO F 355355 TPO. eso oea 
210 to 215/155 to 163/168 to 175/185 to 190] 200 to 207 
205 to 210/155 to 160/165 to 172]185 to 188/195 to 200 
190 to 200/140 to 150)}155 to 163/170 to 180/175 to 190 
Maen tor! fia isto TSO sadmatow Ril) 65: -t0) 68 be T2ato. 774 
(omy CO) pe Til Gar aoe eee 62 to 63] 64 to 65] 67 to 68 
98 to 105| 90 to 100'| 60 to 7] 75 to &]| 70 to 80 
55" to) G2) 43.) fo: 4.48: 9 40° fo..5.47 1, 37 to; 40°). 40%to., 45 
3400 to 3500 |/3300 to 3600 [3400 to 35 00 3400 to33800 |3000 toss 00 
3500 to 3700 |3300 to 3600 |..-.........--. 4000 to 4200 |.......-...-.. 
1400 to1425 |1350 toJ375 (1400 to 1450 |1500._....... 15 O08 22 ae 
1500 to 2000 1500 to 2000 |1500 to 2000 |1500 to2000 /1500 to 2000 
23 00 to 2500 12300 to 2500 2300 to 25.00 |2300 to 2500 |2300 to 2500 
82 to 94 S$ to 94 8} to 93} 8to 93 Sto 9 

Sse tow .o0 2h to, «25 | 20° to, .25)| 20 to, 26) 20. te | 24 
Pato vad donto ola.) 37 toy 22.) a4 to.) 92") | 20 to). 25 
DOM Eaaim os tour 200.25; toy 30} © 20! to.) 96) Ge. oe ae 
13 to 143) 12 to 133] 11 to 123 14 to 15] 15 to 15} 
G60 ia 261) 945k. to | 16) 15g to 946. | ---. -2--- 2s } 14 to 15} 

} 

192; 10), 222) 9/20) to, .234| IB) to, 193 18. te: 20%): 2 .se-ss5.. 173) 
23§ to 243) 244 to 253) 203 to aul 21 to 291 | 18 to 18 
700 to 900} 750 to 900} 800 to1000! 800 to1000 | 800 to1000 | 
9060 to1000!} 900 to1000 |1050 to1200 110.50 to1200 |1050 to 1200 
Ade ,ton 0,145, £0... 50/1 45) to an 45) to,,: 50;| 45: to. 50 
45 to al 40 to 42] 40 to 42] 33 to 36] 29 to 32 
70 to 75} 68 to 7/ 60 to 62) 55 to 57) 49 to Si 
SS ee [poate tea = sane se foneenedansa-=e-| CEE ee SRE Pl SER (eee a 
| { | | 
| | | | 
{ { 
665 to 725/595 to 575/525 to 575/575 to 650 | 525 to 600 | 
835 to-850) 675 to 700/775 to 785 | 735 to 750 | 725 to 750 | 
850 to’ 875] 700 to 725|800 to 825] 760 to 875 | 750 to 875 | 
A OM ceap ait 1S a See ee 155 to 160)165 to 170] 165 to 175 
U) Dee ee Dies 2. ee 169 to 163] 150 to 1551155 to 175 
eOame ton OONel 90) 5... eee 145 to 150/157 to 160/160 to 165 | 
Saute 54 49 to 54 45 to 56] 46 to 48 pn any 2 
42 to 46] 30 to 36] 27 to 36! 25 to 32) 27 to 36 
90 to 98] G6 to 68] 60 to 9&8} 65 to 73{| G7 to 72 
55 to 7%] 54 to 70| 54 to 70] 65 to 90] 60 to 97 
2000 to 2100 |1600 to 1800 |1500 to1800 {1300 to1700 |1400 to1800 
2200 to 2700 |2000 +10 2300 12000 to 2400 1800 to2000 {1500 to 2100 
LTT Yee Ss. 120@ to1475 1825 to1370 11325 to1375 11425 to1450 
PObe Sect asae 1100 to1150 {1100 to01150] 950. to1000 |...........-.-. | 
£1 to 83 Tito 118 7% to 10 8 to 8% Tito 38}! 

20) to 22 18 to 20 Q0istol ee 20 to 22 SSE tO eo 
dato 20) to * 17 | 12)to 20 8 to 21) 13 to 23 
12k to 131 10 to .104] 12 to 123] 142to 1541 14$to 153} 


November. | December. 
S017kto 20 (S016}to 17 
20 to *23 19: to, 33 
LOetos 12 ist Gy rages pile. 
9 to 9%} 10 to 104 
551 ton 65 to & 
55 to 60 63 to 7 
53 to 59 63 to 70 
20 to 45 32; to’ 32 
33 to 45 45 to 35 
65 to 70 78 to 280 
30 to 62 45° to. 75 
550 to 875 | 525 to 850 
550 to 650 | 525 to 650 
650 to 925 | 650 to 950 
650 to 725 | 650 to 725 
$200 none 2 12.00 2S Se 
200 to. 205 | 205 to 210 
195 to 205 |;185 to 205 
180 to 180 |180 to 195 
60 to 68 58 to 63 
58 to 60 57 to 59 
80 to 85 80 to 90 
39 to 43 43 to 48 
2800 to 3200 |3000 to3600 
cing os oimetenetee 35 OU ae tse 
16,00)e--beeas 1500 to 1550 
1500 to2000 }1500 to2000 
2300 to2500 |2300 to 2500 
83 to 83 S$ to 8&2 
20 to 24 20 to 26 
20 to 18 to 28 
Wa SEE er 34 to 37 
144to 15 l4tto 15 
144to 153) I4hto 15¢ 
3 ee ee IB8: Seo scos 5 sek8Z 
193to 198; 18&%to 19% 
800 to1000 | 800 to1000 
1050 to01200 |1050 to1200 
45 to 50 45 to 50 
30h 3302535 36 to 38 
45 to 48 55 to 60 
BS is tosetins 30 to 42 
500 to 575 | 525 to 600 
675 to 700 | 725 to 740 
700 to 300 | 740 to 900 
163 to 170 |168 to 175 
5 ote eee 2 156 to 158 
160 te 165 | 160 to 165 
37 to 38642 40 to 44 
25 to 33 25) to’. 34 
55) to. 0) 63. to 72 
50 to $80 78 to 9 
1400 101800 |1500 to17 00 
1800 to2100 |1800 to2100 
1425 t01450 |/1200......... 
LQ ID SOOO ask eas ware ose 
73 to 8 7} to 93 
230 TOuuLeo | 25 to 28 
13. to 22; 16 to 2 
15 to 16: 143to 154 
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The following quotations represent the state of 


Products. January. | February. | March. April. May. 


CINCINNATI—-Continued, 


Cotton, ordinary to good 


ordinary... Ub. 0 1G? 2 2 ee aro $0 21 |$0 192 to $0 203'$0 20 to $0 214/80 193 to $0 #14 
low middling to 
good middiing..| 183 to $020 |$0 213 to 23] 213 to 221} 22 to 23] 221 to 233 
Tobacco, lugs .....cental.| 500 to 1300 | 700 to 1800} 800 to 18 00 8 to1800} 800 to18 00 
LTT eS gh at aS 800 to1600 | 800 to 3000 | 900 to 3000} 900 to 2500 | 900 to 2500 
Wool, tnb-washed . --.- lb-| 65 to” 70 10 te “%5 7% to 78 19 “fo. /CrBuiees reese 70 
fleece washed ..-...- 50 to! sap 50 to 55 59° to” 160 5D) h0. 1a 60 to 70 
unwashed, man’i’t’g} 42 to 45 42 to 45 45 to 48 45 to 48 45 to 48 
combing.; 42 to 45| 42 to 45| 40 to 45] 45 to 501! 50 to 55 
Pulled sons. . sae ve 52 to 56 60 to 62 72 tp ia 68 to 70 65 to 68 
CHICAGO. 
Flour, winter, extra..bbl.| 760 to 825 |825 to 850/725 to 900/850 to 900 9 00 
spring, extra....-. 5900 to 600} 612} to 700} 550 to 675 |525 to 700) 700 to 725 
Wheat, spring, No. 1.bsh! 1 224 to 1 233) 1284 to 129] 131.......... 128" Sto: GSOn epee eee aie 3 
spring, No. 2.... | 1193 to 1213] 1234 to 1 233) 123 to 125 |120 to 121 | 1352 to 137% 
spring, No. 3...-. 109 to 110% 113 to 114) 118..-....... DES OO ERO settee state a 
Carn, Worse cos se es 40; to 40f/ 40% to 413) 37 to 393 38 to 383) 423 to 434 
Tejected 2... 60.) 3%} to 38 5 7 i A Bes hata 
COP TICWEN (i RO Ae ie ae 31§ to 323} 32% to 323 31i to 32 30$ to 30}{ 35% to 36 
yejeeted 5. .- 55.5% ABE ho! Bary AOL. Hoc se 1 RPO ers Seen eeere ee Chit ea a 
RO. NOe esc e mths cccads 63 to 633) G68} to 694 73 to 744 68 to 0 ts to: C7 
Barley, (NO..2: 0.5 32.265--5 60% to 614} 603.-..... oasf. BO! tO’. OT, Mateo oer oY to 57% 
Hay, timothy ......- ton.|1200 to 15 00|1200 to1500 |1100 to1400 |1000 to 1400 1609 to 2000 
i PYAMIO fone ac esac 900 to1100 | 900 to1100} 850 t01050] 800 to1000 {1100 to 1250 
Pork, mess .2 5.0... 2 < 1p.|13 00 to 13 25 1265 to1270 41195 to1220 (1130 to1135 |1260 to1265 
PBUNG MESS 2 Faye a baci ewes i se Hh Oh 2440) Pot Wee sees ae 1150 to1200 
IGGL MESS oo. eee ee ae 800 to 825 | 800 to 825|8%7 to 900/875 to 900 | 900..-...-... 
(3-8 I ESE RO EES LOMO FS Sete 1006... 520. 1075 to1100 |1075 to 1100 |1000.......... 
Haar ds fer Reco be,..-te lb. 8 to 88 8 to 9 3% to 83] 81-6 to 81-5} 8%..--....-. 
Butter, choice...-......-- 1 1 22) to! “25 25° ton aT 25> 10) 26 to 28 
fair to good ....-. 14 . to) 17, 13 to 16 16): tho a2 1B! to) St Beyer eat 
Cheese, New York fact’y.| 154 to 16 AD. ss hinccne es 4% to Did} (20 ‘to 27 14 to 19 
Ohio factory ..-.- 14° to 15 Bote te aerate LR Fee be 18 to 19 13 to 14 
western factory..| 13 to 15 12 to 13 43) to 36 15' ‘to’ “38 18) °te 34 
Wool, fleece-washed...... 58 to 62 58 to’ 62] 58 to -66 58 to 68 58 to 68 
tub-washed.....--. 50 to 75 50 to 76 60 to . 8 63 to 85 62 to & 
unwashed .....-..- 30 to 45 30 to 45 36 to 50 34 to 50 36 to 50 
PUllOd - 525 oo. eee he siecinw swe g's ccea|etie bites des cabs [ane be on seein ee ee ee 
SAINT LOUIS. 
Flour, superfine ..... bbl.| 540 to 560) 550 to 575 | 550 to 580/540 to 580/540 to 560 
EME NE Shea poe a 625 to 660|}650 to 665 |660 to 675|650 to 710} 650 to 716 
FANCY scale cashes 800 to 875} 850 to 950/900 to1000 |} 950 to 1000 |1000 to 11 25 
Wheat, winter, No.1.bsh| 155 to 168}165 to 172]182 to 185/190 to 195|200 to 210 
winter, No. 3.....) 143 to 148/155 to 162/175 to 180/178 to 1823} 190 to 195 
to 130/}126 to 132} 1374 to 142}135 to 142;140 to 150 
to 433] 46 to 47 44 to 45 45 to 47} 46 to 48 
to 424) 42 to 433 40 to 42 39 to 41 44 to 46 
to 824; 7 to 8&8 70 to 85 7 to 8&5 75 to 85 
to 794; %o ‘to 80 80 to 83 15 to 82 78 to 8 
34) to ' Sth) 138 to) 42 35 to : 384) 85 to 38 374 to 42 
Hay, prime to choice.ton.|16 00 to 1850 {1700 to 2000 12000 to 23.00 |18 00 to 2200 1900 to 23 50 
Pari Mess) cl. 2-1-1: bbl.|13 25. to 13-75 |13 00 to 13 622/12 75 to 13 25 |11 75 to 1225 11200 to 1250 
Ward ee ea atin lb. &t to 9 8 to 9 8&4 to 9} 8 to 93 81 to 93 
Butter, good to choice....| 23 to 26 19 to 33 19 to 37 20 to 40 18 to 25 
Cheese, choice factory....| 144 to 15 144 to 15 164 to 17 183 to 22 Af Sto 19 
Cottonin. sae oteccseak 18 ‘to 20 208 to 28; 20 to 21 214 to 223] 221 to 223 
Tobacco,fact’y lugs.cental| 675 to 775|675 to 775|575 to 610}680 to 725|710 to 750 
common leaf... .. 900 to1200}900 to1200} 800 to1200 | 825 to 875/800 to 875 
Wool, tub-washed..... Ibe 1-73) to... 95 78 to 680 80 to 85 7 to &8 68 to %5 
unwashed .... .... 40 to 47 46 to 50 474 to 50 45 to 50 43 to 50 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Flour, superfine ....- bbE| 700 to 725) 67 to 700 | 662)..-.....- 6/50 ceumecbest OS at serena ete 
Ce | ae Sears Jae. 725 to 825 | 7374 to 825 |725 to 875 | 725 to 8751650 to 925 
choice and family.| 850 to 925] 875 to 975 |}900 to1150/} 900 to1100} 950 to1200° 

Corn, white ........ bush.| 73 to 78 85 to 90 80 to 8 74 to 80 72 to . 73 
yellows. 2 cb 8s. o 8 73. to %%& 80 to 8&8 1 a ht 1200". ‘ure 70 to 72 


REPORT OF 


PRODUCTS FOR 1872. 


THE 


the market at the beginning of each month. 


June. duly August. 
$0 202 to $0 233/$0 19 to $0 22 
23. to 27 233 to 26 203 to 233 
#00 to18 00 {1000 to 1800 |1000 to 18 00 
900 to 2500 [1200 to 2500 /1200 to 25 00 
65 to 68 65 to 67 60 to 65 
60 to 70 55 to 70 55 to 65 
40 to 45 40 to 45 409 to 45 
50 to 55 90 to 55 DU) aa ee aateela 
60 to 65 5s) to 60 53 to 55 
825) to £0.50} 9'50...-....-- 825 to 1000 
700 to 825/675 to 7373; 600 to 775 
i Woo Rats, Sete 125 to 126/131 to 133 
143 to 146]120 to 1212/13! to 132 
138 to 139}110 to 112/114 to 114} 
421 to 444) 40} to 414) 42 to 42: 
40 to 41 SiR Ae oS 39 to 394 
403 to 413] 264 to 273) 27 to 273 
Siecnstmaese 2D ASA Sabec a A tans 
W5ito vIG) | Boke. = 60} to 61 
56 to 60 50 to 52] -50 to 65 
1700 to 2200 |1400 to 1600 |1300 to 1650 
1000 to1300}9CO to1100/ 900 to1100 
1195 to 1200 {12 473 to 1250 |1400 to 14 02}) 
CLEA BR er Ui DEM See DGG, Se ee 
SOOO Soe are oe EUG ae = alates RG OR es eels 
8 to 88 7% to 8 8 to 83 
18 to 20 1 to OTs 18 to 2 
14 to 18 12 to 14 13 to 1 
14 to 15 1 to 13 iL to (22 
12 to 14| 10 to 11 9 to 104 
12 to 14 10) to “yal 9 to 10% 
58 to 68 37 to 63 32 to 57 
62 to 80 60 to 73 60 to 7 
46 to 50 38 to 45 35 to 43 
550 to 575|375 to 450/450 to 500 
700 to 750)5%75 to 625 | 625 to 660 
1050 to1150{| 900 to1000 | 975 to105 
210 to 215}170 to 120/162 to 165 
198 to 200}165 to 172/140 to 152 
140) ton) | 25.2 --)--- 115 }125 to 130 
44 to 56 50 to 52 53 to 55 
47 to 504) 42 to 44 383 to 40 
70 to 5 55 to 60 40 to 50 
80 to 90 58 to 62 58 to 60 
39 to 42 27 to | 353) 25 to. 33 
1900 to 2300 }1700 to 2200 |1750 to 2200 
1225 to1275 |1175 to1225 |1350 to14 00 
Sito 104 Sito yo. LO & to 10 
16 to 20 15 to 19 16 to 24 
a3. to 133| Lid to: 7123} Otto 11 
233 to 253] 24 to 25 21% to 22 
750° to 775} 750 to 7 80 | 750 to 780 
825 to 975 |825 to 900 | 850 to 950 
Gs to 714} 63 to “1 55 to 60 
45 to 353 46 to 55 41 to 43 
GiGQteee cess. 600 to 675 |525 to 550 
67> to 900)675 to 8251575 to 725 
950 to01200]875 to1050 |) 725 to 950 
AZ TOO 68 to 73 OU tone 68 
US SO ei Lae eeeoapsepee 57 to 58 
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September. 


October. 


November. 


December. 


$0 164 to $0 184/$0 164 to $0 183/$0 154 to $0 174)$0 16 to $0 173,30 153 to $0178 


20ito 233/ 18ito 193) 183fo 194) 18 to 19% 
Sel cant ag) lin hl ol aD mn el ety ld lw eto = hes ln OS eon 
58 to 62 50 ‘to. 55 530 to 55 60 to €& 
48 to 52 47 to 5 47 to 50 53 to 62 
36 to 40 30 to 35 30 to 35 36 to 38 
46 to 48 46 to 48 46 to 48 45 to 48 
37 to 42 30 to 3 day to, > 37 43 to 45 
Gitow to BOON esecs= se $50 | 850 to1000 | 650 to 975 
575 to 800 | 600 to 725|475 to 675] 600 to 725 
B23 9 to es 1 ae “to. 2 Obs td hy sees ee 1 Ni > eee 
1isito 119 | 118ito 120 | 107+to 108 | 10k¢to 1094 
110 to 1103) 107 to 108 96 to 974 99 to 100 
38tto 393] 35¢to 364) 3iito 313] 31l$to 314 
5p pt ae ee 30 to 304; 29 to 30 
263... Qito 233} Wsto 213] 24 to 24% 
ee et cee eee Le 20 to 223) 17 to 173/ 22tto 23 
5%4to 58 Deen ee Si eat tree 57 to 574 
65ito 70 65hto 66 62}to 644; 60 to 64 
1400 to1900 |1400 to1700 |1500 to1700 {1500 to 1750 
900 toil00 } 900 to1150 | 900 toi100 | 950 to1250 
1475 to1480 |1425 to1450 |1400 to1500 (1225 tol475 
CE ae tas eee aR ae, oS eet ES eee meee a 
BOO SS; meee Li ee ates 800 to 850 | 850 to 960 
LOGON oo e5. 1000 Ss. -252 S55 900 t01000 | 950 to 1060 
88 to 8E 8% to 5 pee ii to 7 
21) to 225 25 to 28 25 to 26 24 to 28 
14 to 18 16 to 22 18 to 22 18 to 22 
13 to 4 144to 15H 15 to 16 14 to 15 
tl to 32 I3 to 14 134to 143} 12-to 134 
l0}to 124 13 to 14 13 to 143 12 to 133 
43 to 58 42 to 54 30 to -52 Sto 57 
60 to 67 57 to 64 50 to 60 55 to 68 
33 to ‘43 a0! “to; (37 28 to 36 32 to 42 
50 to 55 44 to 47 40 to 45 40 to 50 
425 to 475 | 525 to 585] 425 to 500} 450 to 500 
600 to 665 | 650 to 685|)575 to 675 | 575 to 650 
850 to1000 | 900 to1000 | 900 to 950 | 950 to1050 
170 to 180 {180 to 185 |180 to 1828} 190 to 195 
157 to 165 |165 to 170/160 to 165 | 165 to 170 
120 to 125 | 120 to 125} 111 to 115 | 116 to 126 
40 to 42 40 to 42 43 to 44 36ito 394 
35 to 354) 37ito 40 30 to 34 28 to 32 
60 to 80 70 to 95 70 to 90 7 to 95 
a6 to - 62 60 to 70 8 ie” aH by to: "62 
20 to. 283) 26 to 30 2a; to) 2a 23 to 30 
1700 to 2000 j1700 to2000 |1800 to2200 |1800 to2000 
1475 to1500 |1450 to1500 /1275 to16 50 |1200 to1300 
8 to 103 8ito 104 Sito 10 7 to gt 
16 to 30 20 to 33 18 to 30 20 to 29 
12,:to 133 144to0 153) 15ito 16 142to 15 
Qitto 22 18 to 183; 18$to 19 18 to 18% 
800 to 850] 775 to 850] 775 to 800] 775 to 800 
900 to 975 | 900 to 975 | 850 to 900 | 850 to 900 
Hii) 9 Gs 56 to 58 50 to 56 65 to 68 
do) tO) 3d 34 to 37 23 to 32 35 to 43 
oo te) 16:00) | 5.00 to; 600.) 5:25). 2... eee BSite .f-cs2 es 
640 to 750] 700 to 850 | 600 to 750 | 550 to 7 374 
775 to1000 | 875 to1100 | 775 toi000 | 750 to1050 
60 to 62 Oa pease (le een 62 to 65 
DO Roees fate ae G3.2ee- Sous 685 3eee 60 to 62 
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MARKET PRICES OF FARM 


The following quotations represent the state of 


Products. 


NrEw Orteans—Cont’d. 


Oats sees. cccs ose bush. | 
Hay, prime 
choice 
Pork, mess j 
Beef, mess, Texas 
western ....%. ..-.-. 
northern 


Lard 
Butter, choice western - -. 
Goshen 
Cheese, choice factory --- 
Western Reserve. 


New York cream. 

Cotton, ordinary to good 
ordinar 

low middling to 

good middling. - 

Tobacco, lugs =-..---.---. H 
low leaf 

medium leaf.-.-. 

Wool, lake 
Louisiana clean ... 
Texas 


SAN FPRANCISCO, 


Flour, superfine - -- 
extra superfine. . -- 


bbl. 


higher grades..... 
Wheat, California. cental. 


vellow ote ads 


Lard 
Butter, overland 
California ......- 
Oregon 


Cheese 
Wool, native 
California 


Oregon 


January. | February. | March | 
$057 to $060 $063 to $068 |$053 to $057 | 
-12900 to 3000 12700 to 2800 |2800 to 3000 | 
3200 to 3409 }2800 103000 |3100 to 3250 
1400 to01500 |1550 to 15 8743/1450 to15 00 |13 25.......... 1350 to13 75 
10:08” ZomWGi0O" ooo. 1200 11100 to 1200 1100 to01200 |1100 to1200 
Ss see te ees Se eia oh, tac are Er 1600 to1775 |1500 to16 00 |1650.......... 
PS i eS ofl MERE Oe ae eet iy 1600 to 1750 |1650 to1700 |1650 to1700 
9 to 103} 91 to 103| 9tto 103} 9%to 103) 8$to 11 
O58) ho = 28 D2 tO ed 92 to. 20 30)... hess 28 to 30 
33: “to® "do 32 to 34 1 ee er 40) eo eee a 
0 a SS Ua ee os sets by eee ees ‘19... Seer Polk oteien eiere's isi 
13 to 133) 14 to 15 165235 eee 18) cleee. eee 1D tony 27 
LG bO oe 3) ‘to Uda NS IBi ee eee 20). ce eae Drie eaidecia a 
By to ae 191-6) 19% to 203) 19 to 20% 19 to 213) 192 to ai) 
198 to 208] 212 to 223 21 to 228| 22 to 232) 22h to 233! 
i to 8 7 to 8 8 to 8} 8 to 9 8 to 9 
82 to - (Sil -S Fee tot 79 9 ‘to. °'93| Or to again On toe 
9 to 93 9+ to 10 93 to 103 93 to 11 10: Sto!) ane 
40 to 42 40 to 42 42 to 43 42 to 43 5 A) ee 
37 “to -- 38 Fee es* wee WA. sees see SY cues Se 40 to 44 
Te ae ss cha Shae Sagas ae ete lors cote ata mie eee ete 30 ‘tO aon 40 to 45 
GOOFS o AG Fees 550) “0D 134] gOldOs ean 475 to 500) 450 to 500 
625 to 650 | 587} to 600/575 to 600|525 to 550|550 to 575 
HOD a iS 625 to 6501625 to 650)575 to 625 | 600 to 625 
225 to 235|205 to 225/205 to 225)1% to 195) 185) to 205 
225 to 235/210 to 225|215 to 225|18 to 195)185 to 205 
175 to 190/150 to 160/140 to 155 |130 to 150|135 to 155 
175 to. 1 873}'160 to 2801255. to 175 '150) to) 1 700i boy to. ae 
MSU eb re pit) bea gh fa aU eae Ae 210 “to 21a soe eS eee 175 to 185 
O10 te re Tor oo see. oa 175 to 180/145 to 150/150 to 155 
1800 +0 2300/1700 to 2200 |1450 to 2350 1500 to 2250 |1000 to 2000 
19 00 to 22:00 }18 50... -..2.- 1500 to1750 |1700 to1800 1700 to1800 
1759 to1&850 |1700 to1800 11500 to1600 /1600 to1750 1600 to1750 
1300 to1400 |1300 to1400 /1350 to1500 |1200 to1400 1200 to1400 
1060 to1100 |1060 to1100 |1000 to1100 1000 to01100 |1000 to1100 
11} to 13 113 to 13 114 to 13 113 to 13 1143 to 133 
20 to 30 90-4t0 7525 20) sto eres 90) to / 228i) fae to wc. 
35 to 40 25 to’ 3234: 25 to. 32s Beh tows co SO teL 25 
20° to 25 15 to 20 15° ter 220 152535 see ee 10 to 15 
lay aiaye, | Lk! eto Li 18 to 20 16; to’ 28 sy ieee ANG, 
182 b0; PoeO te oe oe 20 30 Mee eteene ao; tOn, sau 35 to 40 
22F to’ 25 22: to 30 35 to 45 45 to 55 45 to 55 
fate ie ate ahs a 28 to 30 40 to 45 40). tol #50 40 to 50 


REPORT OF 


PRODUCTS FOR 1872. 


the market at the beginning of cach month. 


June. 


£051 to $0 56 
2800 to 3200 
3400 to 36 00 
13 00- to 13 25 
1100 to1200 
1550 to 1600 
1650 to i700 
82 to 11 

2 to 28 
38 to 40 
12° tol 14 

19} to 224 

238 to. 248 

8 to 9 
Sto =640 

10 to 113 
48 to 50 
409 to 43 
4a to S25 
550 to 625 
625 to 650 
18 to 210 
18 to 210 
1374 to 155 
165 to 180 
Laoseeeee cant 
145 to 150 
1600 to2200 
1700 to 1750 
IGOR GAS. 
1200 to1400 
1000 to 1100 
10) to) 13 

Pot tO 20 
Zo" tot. “38 
10 to J5 

14 to 223 
35 to 40 
45 to 50 
40 to 50 


July. 
$0 40 to $0 46 
2500 to 28 00 
2800 to 3000 
1250 to13 00 
1150 to1200 
1550 to 1600 
Biainacaets 17 00 
& to 103 
16) to’ 18 
28 to 30 
12 to + 13 
12 to 123 
EC Gee Henne 
19% to 223 
AOCe tease 242 
8 to 9 
94 to 10 
103 to 113 
47 to 48 
40 to 43 
40 to 43 
450 to 475 
500 to 5:25 
550 to 625 
16) to 185 
175 to 185 
100 to 160 
4:50" to’ 1 70 
TUNG Re a cs 
WW AD Nels chon mats 
900 to 1500 
1600 to 1650 
1500 to 1600 
1200 to 1400 
900 to 1000 
10 to 123 
15 to 20 
223 to 25 
10), ston. 215 
I2to, 16 
20 to 30 
35 to 40 
30 to 40 


| August. 
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| September. October. November. | December. 
\$0 42 to $0 46 |8052 to $040 [$037 to $043 |$0374 to $0 40 |$043 to $045 
2400 to 2500 \2700 ......... 2450 to 2650 |2500 to2750 2500 to 2600 
26 00 to 30 00 2800 to3000 [2800 to2900 |2800 to 2850 |3000 to 3100 
Taipei eee 1450 to1475 1550 to1575 |1750 to1950 |1350 to 1400 
1100 to1250 |1160 to1200 {1100 to1250 |1100 to1250 1100 to1250 
1400 01500 |1400 to1500 {1400 to 1500 |1600....-...- 1600 to1750 
1500) CONG OOK a0 todg50) TGOOr So. oe) 2) se). Jancamelees loo serine = ateiaiaee 
9% to 11 10 to 123 Sito 12 OP toe sbi See aan 
17 to 20 ib ae ese 22 to 24 22 to 23 Tee ee 
FI VEBOROe oF a Sete 5 31 to 32 33 to 34 33 to 34 
14 to 15 12 to 13 pt ea eras 15. to 7 toe) Ware: 
Goatees = WE mre arate is: to. 19 17 to 18 Sitete aera 
(sto Saabeie: EOP Sceacoe se POR oseen- sss 2Oa, 1G.tO. T8t Toh toms hie 
Tepe Gaha GSese 20¢to 213; I18Fto 193) I188to i194) 18 to 19% 
Biito. 293] “Sito 993!  Skto. 993l)) “Skto. “941 SiS tore Mo 
Yi to 103; 9to 103! 93to 104 94to 103] 9 to 98 
10} to 113) 10$to 113} 10ito 113 10$to 114) 93to 10$ 
43 to 45 40 to 44 40 tos 44 AD earta rcs se AG Ret weer 
35 to 40 37 to 40 37 to 40 35 to 37 40 to 42 
35 to 40 35 to 40 30: toO® 4.40) Coe. cco a ee cee 
400 to 450 | 400 to 425 | 400 to 425/375 to 410] 350 to 425 
475 to 500 | 450......... 450 to 475 | 425 to 450 | 450 to 475 
525 to 600 | 475 to 575 | 500 to 550 | 500 to 550} 500 to 550 
150 to 165 | 145 to 165 | 145 to 165 | 145 to 1624) 160 to 180 
160 to 165 | 155 to 160} 160 to 165) 150 to 1622) 160 to 180 
110 to 155|105 to 200/110 to 150} 115 to 130/130 to 150 
18 to 200/155 to 175 | 155 to 175} 150 to 165 | 200 to 235 
160 to 165 |170 to 175 | 170 to 175 | 135 to 145 ]130 to 135 
155 to 160] 160 to 165} 160 to 1623) 130 to 135 | 125 to 130 
900 to 1500 | 900 to1600 |1000 t01600 1000 to 1760 |1400 to2200 
1700 to18 09/1700 to1800 |1700 to1800 |1700 to1800 1900 to2000 
1600 to 1700 |1750 to1800 {1750 to180C0 |1750 to18900 |1900 to 2000 
1200 to 1400 |1200 to1300 {1200 to1300 1200 to1350 |1100 to1250 
900 to1000 | 900 to1009 | 900 to1000 | 900 to1000 | 909 to1009 
10 to 114 10}to 113] 103to 113} l0{to 113) 10 to 118 
18 to, 20 24to 274} 20 to 25 16 to 273/15 to | 324 
25 to 30 30 to 424) 30 to 45 40 to 65 40 to 60 
15 to 18 CE yee Rsshisss <: 18 to 20 18 to 20 
10. to 1s ll to-, 15 AL to. 45 1l to 15 12) to 4786 
20 to 30 12 to” 25 12 to 20 10 to 20 12 to 20 
35 to’. 374) 30 to. 373] ‘20 to. 25 }.'20 to’ 25 25 to 30 
35 to 40 35 to 38 30 to 35 20 to 35 25 to 30 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET. 
NEW YORK. 


The live-stock trade of New York, during 1872, was not in any way 
more satisfactory than during 1871. Considerable losses were entailed 
upon contractors, who seem to have calculated with great confidence 
upon an enhancement of prices, which, on the contrary, materially 
declined. The average price of cattle during the year was'113 cents 
per pound against 12 cents in 1871, and 144 cents in war times. The 
averages have been remarkably uniform during the year, yet exhibiting 
a wide range; poor Texans, for example, selling at one-half the rates of 
fine “natives.” The hog-trade was especially discouraging to dealers, 
prices ruling low. 

The arrivals of farm-animals during the five years just closed were as 
follows: 


1868. 1269. | 1870. | 1971. 1872. 
* | i] 
Beeves ..- 325,761 | 356, 026 | 380, 934 425, 275 
Cows..-.- 4, 836 | 5, 050 4, 646 5, 089 
Calves ... 93, 984 116, 457 121, 937 115, 130 
“SE OI I EAE SUCRE? of GR SH 23 | 1,479,563} 1,463,878 | 1,331,975] 1,179,518 
PSE. CL SNe NE aera i, 901, 308 889, 625 | 1,334,492 | 1, 922, 727 
Total 2,805,452 | 2, 831, 036 | 3, 273,984 | 3, 647, 739 


A considerable increase is noted in the number of beeves and cows, and 
a very large increase in hogs, while calves and sheep exhibit a marked 
decline. The weekly receipts of farm-animals average as follows: 
Beeves, 7,187; cows, 88; calves, 3,301; sheep, 25,132; hogs, 25,179; 
total, 70,149. 

Of the above aggregates of cattle Dlinois furnished 241,864; Texas, 
59,926; Kentucky, 35,996; Ohio, 34,550; Missouri, 19,083; Indiana, 
12,387; New York, 12,010; Virginia, 4,752; Lowa, 1,302; Michigan, 
1,270; Canada, 786; Pennsylvania, 561; New Jersey, 210; Tennessee, 
192; Kansas, 144; Colorado, 66; Connecticut, 46; Delaware, 30. Texas, 
which last year was fourth on the list, now ranks second. Undoubt- 
edly the very large aggregate of Illinois partly represents contributions 
from neighboring States marketing their cattle at Chicago. The heavy 
decline in sheep is due to the revival of the wool business. A lack of 
good mutton-sheep is especially noted in the New York market, where 
the best animals for the table were obtained from Canada. The prices 
of sheep were lower than in 1871. 

The average prices per pound of live stock at the close of the first 
week of each month of 1872 were as follows: 


| 
Beeves. | 
Months. | a Sheep. | Hogs. 
| Average.| Fancy. Good to prime. Common to fair.) 
| | } | | 
| | 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. H Cents. Cents. 

DANUALY, --2nice eee 114 | 13 | 113 to 124 | 9 toll | % to 7% 5 to 54 
TWebruary ...-.- 112 | 13) | 114 to 12% 94 to 11 61 to 8% 5+ to 5$ 
March ......... 115 | 133 | 114 to 123 - 9 to 103 | Tto OF 5k to 52 
Ney le Aa see ee es Se Liz | stats 12 to 12: 10 to 114 | 7 to 10 } to 5 
MSY 532 = dae se cowie 124 133 | 12 to 13 | 10% to 113 | 64 to 7} 43 to 43 
RINGS oe — sete lee 12% 134 12 stO; 00) 4) 10 to 113 6i to TH 44 to 43 
Sib see dee ee 114 | 12 | 11 to 133 } 74 to 10) |) Sakon 43 to 44 
Amonst.-2-5- -t---2 12 13% | 11 to 12} | 9 to 10 | a. to 7 |) 4% to 43 
September .......--- 112 134| 12 to 13 74 to 11 ato ota 5t to 5h 
October =---25<,.5-+=-| 114 144 | 121 to 13: | 7 to 104 5 to 7 5% to 53 
November ....-.---. she 14 12 to13 | 7 to10 | 4%to 6% 5 to 53 
December. .........- } bie | 15 12 to 133 6} to 11 | 4 to 6} 43 to 4% 

| | 


a 
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Imports of foreign wool into New York during 1871 and 1872. 


| 1871 1872 
Bales. | Pounds. peer ag Bales. | ge ds. | ier? 

ce ie Fee ts me ara aS | 

EUROPE. | 
denplandits: oP ea. re ono da wd 36, 984 | 15, 671,681 | $3,757,615 | 46,532 | 19,199,179 | $5, 172, 838 
Toon ch a ees oe ae ee ee ee 221 162, 229 | 20, 401 462 421, 226 | 89, 130 
ICR es pene en oaeee cei aac = 4,156 | 1, 263, 329 175, 762 2,174 617, 414 | 156, 961 
Germany eos ee set oc wo ae 210 69, 190 10, 815 386 206, 597 53, 748 
Wnthkey Me seh sh 3.22 sieeas om 53 19, 628 1, 532 2, 326 753, 045 158, 035 
EXER BE an EE BAe en Re IN EOE 5 ee Roe 1, 225 454, 341 55, 665 
Sepia. ae CS AT OR Ts ea Ee eC eee een 58 12, 658 2, 406 
Leart Eph) ae oa 10,795 | 4,218, 164 513,600 | 13,068] 5,029,567} 1,283,138 
Ee GEERT RS ee I ee 2 631 882, 025 118, 834 4,112 | 1,028, 871 194, 390 
TiN aye ee ee 677 217, 573 29, 090 60 30, 737 4, 735 
pect: PU ees See eae ee ee ea 90 34, 369 BTaR |C~ cocon aot base aee oa Saee eters terete 
Portugal Weinamiiaieis sts alain = <)sio wie 7 | 3, 200 347 15 4, 307 620 

ASIA | 
WEGARGSESIS Behn ek <a. iswastes s ope tasaye «| .<n cease. - [Bostetens acs 51 33, 247 3, 624 
British East Indies ..........---.- 628 212, 386 | 36, 414 895 376, 246 48, 878 
Die ae ees se. ee Bil. cantbacbiae< | ocncuwaetdeds |oawesc oosmae 618 232, 982 | 55, 839 
eS oy ae SE oe ee 9,313 | 4, 064, 167 568,551 | 15,589 | 6,760,051 | 1,513,914 

| 
NORTH AMERICA 

RAO a eee eee ame cc ete tclane Sec cana nee =|swsdaniaeces ¢ Ly f 4,916 | 767 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentine Republic.........-...-. 8, 566 7, 228, 395 843, 034 6,728 | 4,082, 088 634, 254 
Tics tl Soke ee Oa aS 2,196 | 1, 430, 383 228, 138 1,853 | 1, 231, 954 | 230, 878 
By a borte Chae Saee e eee gees eet SA [yee are ey Ta Joe seenmeoens 534 131, 645 | 29, 618 
WIRSEMNCIOS Sac codc scat ce ews as teas 16 208 | 91 50 14, 967 1,279 
ea a LOVED Gs <iala. ol ayeratala = of 3, 741 | 3, 448, 257 458, 732 5, 581 5, 221, 126 956, 531 
(Gill BAe eee Bee coe cae 2, 567 1, 251, 741 118, 319 4,598 | 2,140, 920 | 323, 467 
EREE ee ee See a alan cls Soren aes Sas | aka eaee ccc | cactes cee aee 518 237, 497 20, 717 
TEP TT GLE Sole gnmeik REIN Deane NaS OR” Sa RCT eae Ba ree 618 232, 982 55, 839 

AUSTRALASIA, 

SUITED ce Ae: IS 9 1 Ne (RIE a Ries Pee 5,234 | 2, 270, 810 | 533, 412 
ewe Pesan eee ence da. enact a|aencecs can cdleceams wane a 12 4, 753 1, 067 


82, 902 | 40, 180, 925 | 6, 886, a 112, 953 


| 


50, 515, 278 | 11, 587, 201 


During 1872, 8,984 bales of sheep-skins were imported into the port of 


New York, which were valued at $1,366,885. 


Of this aggregate 2,056 


bales, valued at $530,316, were imported during the last six months of 
the year. The imports of 1871 were 3,481 bales, valued at $277,618; of 


this amount 923 bales, worth $114,445 


six months of the year. 


, were received during the last 


Receipts of cattle and hog products during the last three years. 


| 1870. | 1871. | 1872 
TERT 4a RIG eee ene kA ae ed SO CER packages. | 123, 296 175, 896 145, 071 
LEI 8 CO aE eae Sees Se eee Pee a barrels. . 127, 258 164, 603 58, 585 
COSTE TTT (22S ES RNa fo, see tele packages. . 98, 262 193, 820 331, 288 
US 1Y DQ Oe Say Se eae ge OS Le fk SAR tie, Sir ia noo. 530, 813 709, 473 680, 688 
OHEGNO cree oss oa oc ca Cres ere dose 1, 544, 924 1, 467, 633 | 1, 714, 210 
GPR ties Soko. 2 elk oe tierces and barrels..! 93, 523 286, 521 355, 092 
Dida ee se 28 2 2S... eee CS re kegs... 24, 989 22, 207 | 28, 021 
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Exports of catile and hog products during the last three years. 


ees —-—— 
| 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 

ares eS a6 Eee — NE) ae 

PPOr KK 5 ate os Saree dan tee Ren eee See ae el eee barrels. . 88, 050 165, O85 158, 194 
Beet cb. c5 0 ces RU eS ee eh errs eee doses: 24, 496 45, 27 36, 054 
Beeks sc. -2255.08%2 SE Ae RE a eee tierces. . 57, 885 89, 402 49, 085 
Cnt aieats <2. cs meee oe eae fc ee aes pounds. . 30, 926, 699 96, 455, 254 209, 356, 144 
Bulitencscoce: Soke ee aR TC OR eR aga do....| 1, 399, 354 7, 500, 347 4, 814, 497 
Cheese: +2555 oats sate biaiere Ss. 0 tran ac iajn' 2 oie ee Cees do 61, 710, 435 70, 024, 588 67, 109, 248 
i RL CC a MLLY Sih eM Por A” TEs” tierces..| 32,074,063 | 195,524,976 | 173, 736, 353 
Dado ws) Se ee oe A ee ae do....| 18,245,508} 42,912) 410 55, 866, 902 

BOSTON. 


The receipts of farm-animals for ten years just closed were as follows: 


| | 
Year. | Cattle. | Sheep. Veals. | Fat hogs. | Pigs. 
410, 815 250,597 | 16, 005 68, 890 22, 950 
118, 836 302,350 | 16,570 53, 372 15, 759 
117, 866 341,381 | 17,798 70, 329 29, 208 
118, 185 431, 218 10, 205 84, 609 26, 210 
107, 866 421,940 | 12, 387 96, 491 10, 272 
110, 010 432,736 | 13, 700 127, 544 10, 443 
129, 353 440, 404 13, 000 145, 200 22, 818 
124, 592 450,997 | 16, 600 168, 902 20, 528 
129, 147 467, 065 13, 230 338, 027 13, 280 
157, 366 412, 217 17, 852 592, 726 9, 298 
1, 224, 036 | 3,950,905 | 146, 747 | 1, 746, 090 aed 180, 766 


Cattle products—The receipts and exports of mess-beef, butter, and 
cheese during 1871 and 1872 were as follows: 


1871. 1872, 

Receipts: 
BeGin ease tere de ee aauee tae aot seeks See ee aes barrels-. 27,441 24, 951 
Bute. sees che eae ek ORE te aia eect c/n ere eae packages... 442, 318 461, 917 
Chiesa soc sus. Seu Se Sea Sees See ee ee casks... 554 283 
GSHepse ee o1 a Se reat foe Se SL SON oa aN SR boxes... 202, 487 187, 484 
GHEESOY: Reser eye yea k na) Ee eee Bee ah NES tons... 131 129 

Exports: 
Beet, foreien’ <.22... 2s. -2 fee cb bin tienes Bee eae .--- Darrels.. 8,114 7, 932 
Beef, coastwise .......--.. RSs iirles PE CORER Te Ie ete ee barrels..." 1, 354 904 
Ghieped, foretin 22: 4 3 as Fo Sat ap ee boxes... 8,719 4,726 
Cheese fOreiyn 22. ses eine se aiee eyes emia © cere ae ee casks-. 68 eee 
Cheese, coastwise ..--- ty eA erihdea hy pas boxes... 1, 639 1, 922 
Butier G20. Sis Bebb G50 eee eae: ce packages. - 8, 594 6, 457 


The range of prices per barrel of western beef—mess and extra— 
during the } past ten years was as follows: 1863, $11 to $16; 1864, $14 
to $20; 1865, $10 to $26; 1866, $16 to $24.50; 1867, $15 to 8275 1368, 
$15.50 ‘to $25 ; 1869, $10) to $18; 1870, $12 to $19; 1871, $10 to $18; 

1872, $10 to S14, 
Prices of butter and cheese during the past ten years ranged as follows: 


| 
Butter, per pound. | 


| 

Cheese, per 
Year. | ee pound, com- 

4 Good and |mon to prime. 


choice. | Come ebay kane 
| 
TOG ape ER bo” Dre ae re ee Oe oe Me ee Se $0 16 to $0 32 $0 12 to $0 25 /g0 06 to $0 16 
EG eee 8 a OE oS SRS ig EE ts os SR oa occ ou mn 29 to 55 24 to 50 1lto 24 
ga ote Nl a ne ee ee DEL a ae he ae ees Si ee ee aN 28 to 55.1 one 50 6 to 23 
DUT te et nee toe ee ee ne End | 34to 60] Sitter eaS 6to 23 
DBT eet son a ois eae ee cae Dar aes tO ey in Pee Rees oe 2to 45 10to -35 5to i 
A BGS Aerie EX 2 aoa ia ee 4 eet Eee cet 28 | 35to 55] 25to 40) 4to 20 
i f3'o pee ne o Eei r S Sh SO Oe ee 35:te)* 50 20to 40; 6to 24 
5 Gs SRO, hae AP a bi Dace be os Mei nat SARL Sb A | ito 45) 20to 35) 6to 18h 
STL Cpe Meas Di oie Ly Se Qto 43/ 13to 2%) 6to 16 
37] 12to 25) ~6to; 720 
| 


SES 6 RS SERIA SORE Oe RACER NCEE <7, PEER A ets ips 20 to | 
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Hog products.—Receipts and exports of hog products during 1871 and 
1872: 


1871. 1872. 

Receipts : 
Porat Pape SHOU et PALEY Es FA ISIE Seok eels barrels. . 39, 754 36, 731 
ISLC eebos Roo BOO R Mor pBpneeccclectics S| Sere Hot oh aaeee DOXESs-sseteee 40, 332 
TSE SRE ee ee eR Re eee Ghocdcn Sue eeeec casks. - 3, 988 10, 300 
1 SEPA TOYS e Pe LSS ER PE ee a are a barrels... 9, 961 5, 532 
IVE! pee cieend ooboboenbeed Seas tcciecbeadisubbos Receee tierces . - 37, 081 39, 644 
Tri) pee ee cine aero Ma meee SEE Seis pire = kegs... 1, 665 754 

Exports: 
Bacon, foreign -..--.- -----+se-- eeee ene en eee ene oee- boxes... 2 gs 943 107, 408 
IPE, HOWTO eh aea se ogocet See theseacte sieeetie barrels... § ae 27, 063 
[RIES GOERIWae bao boot 2 so coe ooteErocoSRccheeaece barrels - - 4, 695 6, 005 
(Mande Onele twee mam teal cee asters eee ce ste~ ate - Hise aioe tierces - - 21,335 28, 515 
EEO CORSLMISO an alae cela oteice Sal dome Vaiss sidaimete tierces. - 690 508 
TAT OUI for oto ai cinial win dctwaisid adm 6 agiemias kegs and pails-- 14,758 13, 377 
Ward coustwise--+-.-s\---6'--c-a4~s+-- = ~-.-2 -KeOos and pals. 832 812 


The range of prices of prime and mess pork and of lard during the 
past ten years was as follows: 


Prime pork, per | Mess-pork, per | Lard, per 
Year. barrel. barrel. pound, 

The Gh an sade Soc solassoee (asco) Hed aoa ree bSabseeo oOeUp ee $11 50 to $16 50 | 3 00 to $22 60 | 10 to 133 
Ue SoS ORCA SE Scone EDS AO OS Ise Seno’ Hen SO Sore 16 00 to 40 00; 2100 to 45 00 134 to 254 
USO bcbeid noe dag dahcGic BeRGne Se Ce Aone SERCH OEE os oere 20 00 to 39 50} 24 00 to 44 00 18 to 30 
LSI TS eongenu) acobeooold bocce Soo nBoekesces poses 18 00 to 3100) 2200 to 35 00 13. ‘to.23 
Uslifies ross tesent See get cba Ackoesosde shee tadesctaeeigatss 17 00 to 2100] 2100 to 2550] 13 to 15 
eee eis tote ciieytets cateieiae cc Sais om eles aniciatsie ela cicieiew ete elete 18 50 to 26 00; 2300 to 3150] 13} to 21 
I Oe Can BAe ee BE OnG Cob rDe ee JST OaT Sas See pean 24 00 to 28 00 31 00 to 34 50 18: to 21} 
RS Oe erate aetectete lola cele wales atte ie leid sl eterel asin Pale ete 16 00 to 26 00 | 20 00 to 23 00 123 to 19 
Vee eawnatoen cia a 86 se aacetee sce eccet wean mia aetis 11 00 to 19 00 13 50 to 23 50 9$ to 14 
Meee 3 Sa looee| ® Cancuce JOU SOB eE DO CL OBER Son PUC eo oeoce 11 25 to 1300] 13 75 to 17 00 8 to 10 


Sheep products.—The range of prices of wool during the past year 
was as follows: picklock and XX Ohio and Pennsylvania, 57 to 85 
cents per pound; medium and X Ohio and Pennsylvania, 56 to 85; 
Michigan, 52 to 82; western, 50 to 82. The highest and lowest prices 
for the last ten years for common western up ) to choice and picklock, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, were as follows: 1863, 60c. to $1.05; 1864, 62c. 
to $1.25; 1865, 50c. to $1.10;.1866, 40c. to 89e. ; 1867, 32 rhe, to 800. ; 
1868, 35e. to 70e. ; ; 1869, 36¢e. to 70¢.; ; 1870, 36¢. to 65¢. ; 1871, 40c. to 
7d¢e.; 1872, 50c. to 8de. 

The receipts of domestic wool during the same period were as follows: 
1863, 112,631 bales; 1864, 157,262; 1865, 180,750; 1866, 177,346; 1867, 
196, 431; 1868, 236,970 ; 1869, 216,32 20 ; "187 0, 185,015 ; 1871, 204, 697 ; 
1872 , 157,741, The imports of foreign wool during the same period were 
as follows: 1863, 22,644 bales; 1864, 35,451 bales and 5 5746 quintals ; 
1865, 21,101 bales; 1866, 34, 218 bales ; 1867, 23,994 bales; 1868, 17,418 
bales ; 1869, a7, 399 bales and 7,176 quintals; 1870, 26,193 bales ; 1871, 
56,772; 1872 — 157. The stocks of domestic wool left at the close of 
each of the last eight years were as follows: 1865, 6,000,009 pounds ; 
1866, 6,500,000; 1867, 7,000,000 ; 1868, 11,117,000 ; 1869, 8, 706, 000; 1870, 

6,977 500 + 1871, 7 165,000; 1872, 3 662,000. "The stocks of foreign wool 
left at the close of each of the last seven years were as follows: 1866, 
5,435,000 pounds; 1867, 5,155,000; 1888; 2,840,000; 1869, 4,550,000; 
187 0, "2,052,000 ; 137 1, 4,306, 000; 1872 , 9,910,000. 

During the first four months of 1872 the importation of foreign wool 
into Boston amounted to 25,000,000 pounds, and came, almost exclu- 
Sively, from New Zealand, Australia, Mestiza, and the Cape. During 
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the same four mouths large arrivals of foreign wool were reported at 
New York. During the first four months of 1873 it was anticipated 
that the imports would be lighter than during the same period of 1872, 
the prices having risen in Australia, New Zealand, South America, and 
the Cape districts. In Great Britain the stock of wool was 25 per cent. 
less than at the close of 1871, and manufacturers were fully and profit- 
ably employed. Domestic wool arrived very freely during the later 
months of 1872, but the bulk of the clip had passed into the hands of 
speculators, dealers, and manufacturers at the close of the year. Most 
of the foreign wools then on hand were heavy Cape and Mestiza, subject 
to great shrinkage, of which about 3,000, 000 pounds were carpet-wools, 
leaving but a limited available stock of clothing-wool. Some doubts 
were expressed as to the possibility of securing ‘the average arrival of 
1872, inasmuch asit would require not less than 4, 000, 000 pounds per week 
from January 1 to June 1, on the ground that the high price of the raw 
material would restrict its fabrication into cloth, and that, consequently, 
the demand would be lessened and prices would fall below the point 
necessary to attract a full supply. The continued steady demand for 


woolen goods, however, seemed to have disposed of these doubts, and 


inanufacturers, at the close of the y ear, generally expected to run ‘their 
miils to their full capacity. The prices of domestic wool for the current 
year will depend upon the supply of foreign, which was 31,000 bales 
greater in 1872 than in 1871. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The monthly receipts of farm-animals during 1872 were as follows: 


. | Boeves. Cows. Hogs. Sheep. 


January 
February 


950 on. 072 | 72 000 


November Br ee Ee oe IE es ee L 6 pe ed a Ses See | 12,300 1, 250 19, 640 58, 700 


December 1, 000 18, 836 48, 000 
Total 12, 302 | 210,276 749, 500 
Total 1871 11,150 | 199,610 | 796,200 
Total 1870 8, 189, 500 
Total 1869 8,805 | 176,200 536, 500 
Total 1868 9,314 191, $00 417, 800 
Total 1867.-.- 11,464 | 175,500 368, 500 
Total 1866.---. 10, 830 122, 500 512, 000 
Total 1265 6,546 | 136, 300 306, 000 
Total 1864 7, 920 140, 400 295, 000 
Total 1863 6,905 | 167, 37 275, 100 
Total 1862 4, 650 600 229, 300 
Total 1261 4,217 199,179 260, 020 
Total 1260 10,673 | 127, 964 324, 564 
Total 1859 } 11,153) 153,236 272, 160 
‘Total 1858 17,125 | 165, 600 277, 000 
Total 1857 14, 700 95, 700 342, 000 
Total 1856 12,990 | 103, 850 240, 700 
‘Total 1855 11, 530 0, 360 135, 500 
Total 1654 15, 530 70, 000 61, 600 
Total 1853 


Total 1852... 
Total 1851. . 
Total 1850 


15,400} 46,7 83, 000 
15,120 | 46,900 82, 


. 
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Beef-cattle——The receipts of beef-cattle at Baltimore, during the past 
six years, were as follows: 1867, 55,713; 1868, 75,891 ; 1569, 91,000; 1870, 
89,021; 1871, 88,386; 1872, 92,252. Of the aggregate received during the 
year just closed the ** Baltimore butchers” took 45,000 head, worth, in 
round numbers, $2;500,000. Of the residue 35,000 head were taken by 
speculators for eastern markets. The remainder were taken by butchers 
and farmers of the city and its environs for home consumption. The 
average price of cattle during 1872 was $5.20 per cental against $5.54 
in 1871. The prices of cattle at the beginning of each month of 1872 
were as follows: 


Months. Common to fair. | Good and prime. Average. 
: | 
PANGPAPY) oon oo ew wig dlecctn gues wenccenesatceunsscce $400 to $5 5) | $600 to $7 25 $5 25 
WOBEGALY <2 coon a= sen merce san ee nm acenosasen avec peace ce 350 to 550}; 600 to 7 00 5 12$ 
ETS = ene ee an's oes van ce cate sep Slee en aecms cose ewecaws © 50} 625 to 725 5 50 
Dp ete cee oes tusiae oa Noe Sone ope - Rae wb ees 59% | 600 to 73%] 53% 
Mis yee meray oe Ek Dae PE 8 I Eo E Sse teamee tee 550} 562 to 675 | 6 124 
SUE ose aetein el = = 50 = minnie won wing mm on nnn ennnin maa in 575} 700 to 775 6 50 
SRLS os -etee 052 bee Spee Ber ee ee Se eae 475 | 5 624 to 6 874 5 00 
AIS cos eine leyeiel= inv cewia= a= 500] 5.75 to 700 | 5 123 
September - 525| 600 to 6% 4 50 
October -.-. 450] 600 to 700 4 50 
November -. ee at 4 50 575 to 6 87} 4 374 
i NSE een ete oe ne ee enon ene «secon anes 475| 600 to 725 | 4 50 
| 


Hogs.—The receipts of live hogs during the past three years were as 
follows: 1870, about 300,000; 1871, 307,436; 1872, 400,874. These were 
mostly, if not entirely, slaughtered by city butchers, and represent, at an 
average of $10 per head, an aggregate value of $4,008,740. The pro- 
duct not required for home consumption is shipped to other markets. 

The prices of live hogs at the 15th of each month of 1872 were as fol- 
lows: January, $6 to $7.50; February, $6.50 to $7.50; March, $6.50 to 
$7.25; April, $6 to $6.75; May, $5.50 to $6.50; June, $5.75 to $6.25 ; 
July, $6 to $6.25; August, $6.50 to $7.25; September, $7.25 to 7.50; 
October, $6.50 to $7; November, $5.75 to $6.50; December, $5 to $5.50. 

The receipts of hog products by rail at Baltimore, during 1872, are 
estimated at 100,000,000 pounds, or about 20,000,000 pounds more than 
during the previous year. The prices of mess-pork on the 15th of each 
month for the past three years were as follows: 


Months. | 1870. | 1871. 1872. 

2 _— = ' — —— 

| Per barrel. Per barrel. | Per barrel. 
January...--.------- +--+ 202-2222 eee eee eee eee | $29 25 to $30 00 | $20 25 to $20 50 | $14 50 to -..... 
TE Den eS BEE BPRS eo eee os ee ae oe } 2700 to 2750) 2325 to 23.50) 14 00 to $14 50 
SE) ES = A cee te 1S dibe 3 eee ona ee 5650) tom aces OF 58 16 -O-1d'| 1558 to's ee 
igre 28 oad <8 pees ob ae nt En. 28 50 ta), -2---- | 2075 to 2100| 1350to ...... 
=) ee See eee ener pe Se {ne 85a oe eee PaO! LoS | 1800 to 1825] 1400to ...... 
Se Ee 2 ae a ents Fo Pet) Pe a eee SL. 00Ftoy J23.22 | 16 00 to 1650] 1350 to ~..... 
SE ee Os eo Se ee eee 30 7% to 3100| 1550 to 1600} 1400 to .-.:.. 
22 Leh Rs i SOR eh ee 2 LIS aes ok ae 3075 to 3100| 1450 to 1500; 1450to ...... 
Bepleniher 26-5 -~--wasey = Bei 8 Mae SE oe 28 00 to 2850 1375 to 1400) 1475 to ---.-. 
OETA h A en ee ee SR Se ala en ee 27 00 to 2750| 1450 to 1475} 1550 to ...... 
November ...:..-.-.-. ESP nt ee ocr ct od eens 25 00 to 2600} 1425 to 14 50| 17 00 to --.... 
TUE CET NOS 5 ae Inet sor Sear coesaace se 20), 00) toy)! s ss | 14.50. te 15° 00)|), 24.50 may ss seee 


The average prices of provisions on the Ist day of each month of 
1872 were as follows: 
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Mess-pork, | Lard, per Bulk eee Bacon, Bacon, | Hams, 
Months. per bar-| pound, | shoulders, eaeyeeahe), sides, per | shoulders, per 

rel, (tierces.) | per pound. | P&L ‘| pound. | perpound,) pound. 

eee ee TS eee nae 
eet heen ME a ade a el 
abruary oe 4 50 gt os 4 i 5 
March... 14 00 91 | 5 6} 1h 63 14 
Atoril ese 13 25 9 4t 6+ 74 53 13 
May...-- 14 00 ox | 5 65 q e B 
UNG (Santee = 13 75 9 | 5 64 WE 6 14 
Saly-cwtorcne 13 50 9 54 GE 72 6 15 
AWOUSE oon feos cue | 14 00 RE 6! 8 ae 74 17 
September ...-..- | 15 00 9 7k 94 IO} ak 174 
October =.= 22.04: | 15 50 84 1 10 114 By 22 
November.....--- 16 00 Bb 64 92 102 7 174 
December .-..-..-. 15 00 8 43 6} OL 6 | 15 

\ 


During 1872 the butchers of Baltimore slaughtered about 400,000 
hogs, about 100,000 more than in 1871. The receipts of hog products 
by rail amounted to about 100,000,000 pounds against 30,000,000 in 
1871. The quantities distributed for domestic and foreign consumption 
during 1871 and 1872 were estimated as follows: 


1871. 1872. 


Bacon and bulk meats 22s. . sec see ees sane en so eset hose saee eh eee eee Eee hhds..} 60,000 | 70, 000 

TE Eo Cea a a Rene Ce | op MS omen MER TST Fe = = casks..| 18,000 | 20, 000 

GANG sao cracic eo go ciwie oysiv eee wake vise Su sceule wisemiw e's Ce tis aw) sine dyad ore SE eS EE OE Ee tierces..| 25,000 | 55, 000 

Haye ant Seige toe conenaoe osacene ce seco Becre occ esate on ses ceAS sass cescac- barrels..| 24,000 | 30, 000 
CINCINNATI. 


Cattle—The annual statistics of Cincinnati are collected by the 
Chamber of Commerce at the close of each commercial year, which ends 
August 51. The receipts and shipments of cattle during the last fifteen 
years were as follows: 


| H | 

Year. | Receipts. | Shipments. | Year. Receipts. | Shipments. 
ECR aCe aa er | 99,566 | 17,115 1866 wecee34t ME 79, 503 ~ 31,300 
iS Hi) ESS ore Se ener iseen } 43,100 | 23, 615 MBG 2ce\5 ook oe ee $1, 406 43, 079 
TEGO RS Ae does Me | 43, 182 20, 593 1868" i242. eS 87, 459 43, 315 
LAGI RSet cre sce ee Ne Soeaice | 40, 585 19, 357 1869 2 s<cc cece stan eee 107, 813 40, 185 
RGD resister ice m aeisicise cic ene 37, 004 23, 467 1876 2355. scope eeee | 407, 167 54, 681 
BGS eer eee oe wot leer ope 31,915 16, 739 187)... cu Soe cee eee 125,008 53, 278 
ah LS See TATE ea 39, 152 14,903". || 1872). coos. See 169, 855 76, 866 
TSGD) Geee tose Le eon | 54, 424 19, 070 


The receipts and shipments of the last commercial year were larger 
than those of any previous year. The quality was but little varied 
from the previous years. Cattle for shipment generally came from 
Kentucky, and were scarcely equal to the arrivals of the previous year. 
Of ike entire receipts about 20 per cent. were Texas cattle. The 
average prices per cental gross of prime beef-cattle, on Tuesday of the 
first week in each month during the last five commercial years, were as 
follows: 
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Months. | 1871-72, | 1870-’ a. | 1869-70. | 1868-"69. | 1867-’68. 
igh Bee | : 
ee ee 

Bantomber six aeyorsrodtetedsesaiwecice sae aeeebess $350 | $695 | $575 | $600 $7 95 
COGLODE USS ae eee ee nee eee eee as 400 | 525 5 25 5 00 7 00 
So weMi Her ease-sees sad seetae es enn esabeeee te ccaans S50) Wee 75 4 5 5 00 6 50 
December .......--..-----------+----------+------- 3 79 475 4 75 5 50 6 50 
UTNE we clarion mislelc atel==ininl=ia a8 ta we esaaece seas 5D 25 5 25 5 50 5 00 6 50 
PODER Ye o- ae ma soa late ete aint aia ate ote mila mam = inn im n= 5 00 5 25 6 00 5 50 7 00 
1 PONY eee eee SSO SOOM SOE Bae eS OC SCOR Sarat | 475 5 35 5 60 | G 00 775 
Jog tng ee bkeey po pc ee Obbent Seopa sea Senn eaceepaoae Pte GRO RE 650 | 600 8 50 
IE eaca cote sode Sal Aepoee) Hope e aac c en aS aaeecsarias 5. GO |e ora’ 7 00 6 50 8 50 
UU Ose ie te ola aiate alee cee inl mofo atmo Stmintntn'e [ante wal alc miss = 5 50 4 50 7 00 6 00 8 25 
OW soo ckt God b a SAD DE AHe BODE BOSE OCC RIE ee ecie | 5 00 4 25 6 50 6 00 7 00 
PASTE UTS 8 HES ROOMS ORG UM a eigete = = Racin aca sees 525° | 3 50 6 25 5 50 6 75 


i 


The annual average prices of prime beef-cattle for the last fifteen 
commercial years were as follows: 185758, $3.78; 185859, $4.88; 
185960, $3.90; 186061, $3.30; 186162, $3.5 24 1862. ~63, $3. 96; 1863 
64, $5. 74: 186465, $7. Ab: 1865— 66, $7.55; 1866-67, $7.275 5 1867-68, 
$7.27 ; 1868~69, $5.625 ; "186970, "$5.85 : 1870~% 71, 85.055 5 > 1871-72, 
$4,731. 

The prices of all grades of cattle at the close of the last two com- 
mercial years were as follows: 


hehe Rae Uyale 1871-72 

Pisces os 

= 
Mxtrashipping, per cential Sr0ss -.-.---2--.--.0.22.ccs--ne-e enn eens-e= P47 75 to $5 00 | $5 50 to $6 00 
daebate pod EMPL a4. 265.2405. 55-1- Jasna dcewe ee aye eaednsdoeee.| 3 50 to "4 25 475 to 525 
GENIN ES CONG STOSS ates fo cnewe sodas “sce acne sic eecidencieclee aicieirign ae | 300 to 3 25 300 to 3 50 
Common, jhe UU TA San COS eee aoe BOC Sono OCOSOGMOCEEOGHS SonSenE- cr 225 to 2 50 250 to 3 00 


NotTe.—Nearly all the cattle quoted as ‘“‘common”’ were Texans. 


CATTLE PRODUCTS.— Butter: Among the noticeable points of the 
butter-trade is the marked improvement of the Central Ohio butter, 
which now begins to rival the famed Western Reserve, both in quality 
and in preparation for market. The extreme range of prices for Central 
Ohio butter during the last commercial year was from 14 to 27 cents 
per pound; the average was 20.04, a lower average than during any 
year since 1862-63. 

The prices per pound of prime Central Ohio on the first Tuesday of 
each month of the past four commercial years were as follows: 


; l 
Months. 
bh bs a bh pel as | 
‘Sf STEVE 4 ste de pene ee ee | $034 | $032 | #029 | ‘$018 
cioteper wen ein ewe een winiew mene e sence SC Ade oor Ao usse reso acuern . 36 | 31 32 19 
November .....--.-..-------------+---------- Oe enn ee ene een see 34 | 32 32 17 
December 35 33 27 214 


The annual average prices per pound of prime Central Ohio, for the 
past fifteen commercial years, were as follows: 1857-58, 15 cents ; pene 
759, 19 cents; 1859-60, 144 cents; 1860~61, 131 cents ; 186162, 12. 
cents : 1862 63, 114 cents ; "1863 64, 29 cents ; 186465, 3 30 cents; {865° 
66, 364 cents ; 1866-67, 365 cents ; 1867-68, 364 cents ; 1868-69, 325 
cents ; "1869-70, 284 cents ; ‘187071, 2438 cents ; 1871~72, 20.04 cents. 


TA - 
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The prices per pound of all kinds of butter at the close of each of the 
last three commercial years were as follows: 


| 1870. 1871. | 1872. 
WV Baber PERBEVG*) Feces oo aoe cue wee oo es cenaae ot eee $0 30 to $0 32 | $0 18 to $0 20 | $0 20 to $0 22 
Gnice Cena ceo. oe neta: ccc ee. 28to 30 16to 18 17 fot > 9 
Mpdigm CentwrwOng scot s< .so-see aoe 6 ote pees eeece 2+0 2 12to 14 10 to -12 
Gannon tenia) OW ps. sos. denpasae ieee acess oe 14to 18 8to -.10 8 to 9° 
AGTPARE DoE. Soece onde we he nthe ace boat wegen ba cuae pies cole eee eee 63 to we 


Receipts and shipments of butter for twenty-six commercial years. 


| Receipts. Shipments. 
Years. : GG 
Kegs and Kegs and 
Barrels. firkins. Barrels. | “Grisins. 
2 

BBE Be aie a cect ae ani vehi gia wnteels nd Sena nse eRe 6, 345 | 7, 090 1, 348 31, 194 
gic) | eee eee ee a Ee eed SoM Lear kaely sore 6, 625 | 6, 405 2; 937 28, 315 
SBI ED Aes Sie OF eee Ot. Na ane | za] 7999] 1,97 24) 398 
MBDO RS As Baca eo eee Sh ee 2 ee oso cacnncn ee | 3,674 | 7, 487 1, 964 24, 393 
DEE eee eee ea ed We ne RESIS! WOR ET TST.) OS | 8,259 | 11, 043 3, 258 36, 185 
POSO EOS eee Sao. Uae sepa keen err ee es 7 Eee ue een 10,203} 13,720 3, 006 31, 395 
TTS) ste ay Ee ae eee See eae reneeo scene een 16, 484 | 11, 331 3, 833 42, 316 
THE ep Ro Ses Rea ie ee es Ree ta 16, 842 | 11, 692 3, 603 41, 595 
Bp een etic a. ee Soe abe ee ent foot ee Mee 10, 185 | 7, 132 1, 300 24, 196 
BOIS os oie sce acleidin sot eC aks wanctee soso Rua. ce eu dotaeseeee 11, 361 | 12, 422 2,391 28, 128 
PR ee ae aS 5 Me ORG cn Sealer eee eae 11, 352 10, 818 2, 569 21, 913 
Lo BESS CESS BES Oa ee arenes Eanes, 14, 525 17, 945 2,949 , 007 
TEST UD SE COE nN i ae Ves ee eve eee eee Sle 10, 034 23, 055 1, 607 27, 286 
CS Sak ET i ee Capes CRORES 15, 209 24, 468 4, 056 48, 268 
USTs bas Eo Pa ae ae i a fe Ble YS | 12,395 21, 860 2, 385 32, 046 
1G oe Aca eee ane A pgea Dmeuummc pee syaidey: 01. 2) | 5,916 14, 090 248 9, 262 
RGGS se ee? oe an sia sea nce Siete ees saat eee eee 4, 408 | 28, 364 977 15, 481 
TROL BO Sa aa oF 2) oo ee ee 11, 126 | 48, 754 1, 676 18, 428 
BBO ee eee ane a ws ee ee ee on See | er, Obes aoe See Bat 5d, 887 2,176 23,636 
To Tepes EES TET aD as Ae 0s See POI NEL ae 4,512 67, 018 1, 758 24, 786 
ER See are cae ee Sen fe Se eds ee keine ot pene Beet eck ceeee 2, 969 56, 414 1, 053 
ciel RE aa ee Se ste ee ee ree ce eae 716 56, 344 326 12, 617 
PM hoa s Penk eo Sonik oc gee he cot wet uate welsewae oe ootees 1, 009 51, 210 443 17, 447 
APOE Soe oe eter pe tee cee Aine ep aot s Son gees 442 57, 010 339 21, 753 
MR eee see eect ns eh s Solar sas uilas ees ces fee ieee eee 2, 069 68, 471 532 19, 592 
rpoies 8S SRE 5 Peeeyat ee rat ee er eae 1, 721 69, 748 789 23, 086 


Cheese: The cheese-factory system is extending westward and super- 
seding the dairy system. During the past year quantities of Wisconsin 
and entucky factory cheese first made their appearance in market. 
The receipts and shipments of cheese during the past two commercial 
years were as follows: 


| Shipments. 
Months. ———— 
’ | 1870-71. | 1871-72. 
ne ae SOR Ne nad a 

| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Penmember see epee blo eae os come rise ee mesa ; 9,430 23,135 15, 617 10, 540 
Optober # ie 85. es Foe) SL ES ee Seed | 17,179] 32,080] 97, 494 20, 067 
MS VEM BEL Cesc cae ei he ase es aes seas Semen ecee | 18, 595 24, 571 51, 182 12, 372 
MBCoMVEN See eek ee we Vad ae Abe ae antes neous } 23,179 26, 105 22, 677 20, 143 
JORUALY A soe eons hoe sacle suis eee een eps s tees 12, 920 13, 034 10, 984 13, 431 
LES) Dieta y ee a eo ee Ce mee Sit Ie NR EES Regence 10, 995 3, 885 7,044 7, 099 
ENERAYCH See ee oe 2s ee teh, eh 1) Eee ee Sapa gia 10, 400 4, 911 5, 923 7, 237 
tpi NOs. SUS A Tent ee.) Pee ah em CSR OIE | | 7,561 4,981 3, 544 3, 958 
Wapore AUN ke yer. Leet TEL | 5,623] 12,452] 12,402 7, 795 
COTE CRS ee Shes CES ba Ni od PU ete els srksesetie 5, 781 15, 011 13, 879 7, 543 
CS ARIES sh Ri WR peed et GNSS 7» oh I eR aie | @aa7] 11,843] 11,111 7,081 
fe CTV UTE] Te Ree ae Bee aaa Sane SPE IS 8 don or 8 ee Or ae | 7, 265 16, 904 11, 865 10, 526 
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The average prices of cheese on the first Tuesday of each month of 
the past four commercial years were as follows: 


Months. | 1868-69. | 1869-"70. | 1870-"71. | 1871-72. 
September -------.-2- cen ceecee enon ne ce een n nen ene ete ecerns: $0 15 $0 16 $0 134 $0 9 
Octoherss: a, = -- ses aws science cemwe se nner eae swnesreesennsmnens 16 173 143 14% 
November 16 19} 15 144 
December 17 194 154 15 
January 174 19 154 148 
February 19 1at 154 15+ 
SVSATGh oes trae namic fe on cie Scivlew acm wie nian 21 18 154 174 
SANDE ese es ctcle eo tamicke ate! ofv\o = ue ila= mania 5 = 17 ise 16 19 
MERA EE SIS ite... 17 16 15 14 
EL bil), Aes epee oaaee ans 15 14 10 12 
Siliveeeem es ska). <= ats 14 11 10 123 
August 13 12 3 2 


Nore.—The prices of 1868-’69 were for Western Reserve, and for the other years factory cheese. 


The average annual prices of factory cheese for the last three years 
were as follows: 1869~7 0,17 cents per pound; 1870~71, 133 cents; 1871- 
72,143 cents. For the previous fourteen years the annual average prices 
of Western Reserve cheese were as follows: 1855-56, 93; 1856-57, 1055; 
185758, 81; 1858-59, 84; 1859-60, 84; 1860-61, 74; Ben 62, Ga 
1862- 63, 103; 186364, 14; 186465, 193; 1865-66, 194; 1866-67, 114; 
1867-68, 144 : 1868-69, 164 cents. 

The ageres rate annual receipts and exports of cheese for the last 
twenty-seven commercial years were as follows: 


Years. Receipts. | Exports. Years. Receipts. | Exports. 
Boxes, Boxes. | Boxes. Boxes. 
90,050 | 35, 459 || 1860 ..---- Be a chia Sa ae el 297,095 | 172, 753 
120, 301"| 70, 104"|| 1861 -....--..--------=.4---.- 156,583 | 121, 253 


138,800 | 59, 374 
143,265 | 55, 134 
165,940 | 86, 902 
205,444. | 121, 755 
241,753 | 150, 689 
202,237 | 143, 056 || 
216,892 | 139; 728 || 
183, 379 | 102, 352 
190, 983 | 114, 607 
176,623 | 112, 692 
199,578 | 124, 854 
293250 | 146, 196 


103, 861 59, 545 
124, 996 71, 839 
114, 167 80, 939 
125, 871 83, 022 
189,604} 141, 618 
200,971 | 160, 231 
159, 774 99, 090 


Sheep.—The receipts and Pangan of ee during the Te fifteen 
commercial years were as follows: 


| 
| 
| 


Years. | Receipts. Shipments. | Years. Receipts. Shipments. 
| 

2SHlal «Se dclnoReaeeese 2 17, 896 tS. | BOO oat oa aie reine et 13, 229 13,177 
DSS A Senate eee see 29, 064 VOT Dh | ab Ta OE ee ee ya 91, 987 24, 052 
Ln ARE Sogemoorapraciac 25, 069 Rie eolstte neo S585 pee Bese 73, 097 19, 809 
LEIS Se eee ea 22, 041 BOON) )) T869 = ooo eee 117, 548 31, 353 
Tee a Ace 27, 453 ae S| Wit oy) ee ae 90, 205 35, 581 
UBC eesti wie = eeraiaes == 25, 900 rds dl Mt keyg We Se eae 134, 892 51, 109 
(Ne Sosciegetie cides ea 35, 223 HOM thie ee eeceeese eee 187, 522 68, 541 
Ti Lo anes eae 47, 023 5, 815 


The sheep-trade, as shown by the above figures, is rapidly increasing ; 
the quality of the animals offered, however, was generally poor during 
the past year. The advanced price of wool is alleged as the cause of 
this depreciation; the better class of animals being reserved by the 
farmers for the production of fiber, while only inferior grades were sent 
to the meat-market. 
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The prices of sheep, of all grades, at the close of the last two com- 
mercial years were as follows: 


Quality. 1871-72. 1870-"71. 
Choice, per Cental eroge. o2-- 0-7 -s6s 0s = coe eee eee ees aaa eee $4 50 to $5 00 $4 00 to $4 25 
Prime, EMCOMia) TORS oe. ean eerie = en Cee eee eee 375 to 425 300 to 3 50 
Common; pericental eross. <<... < joi 5. sceceween aos cee = cobs e see] sae 250 to 275 
Common, POLMICAN 2 see) ooops asset ene nar Eee ee oe eee 200 to 2/50 (|i. se eee eee 
Tambs, permiend <2. ssc5 s+ o> ae ac> sos se ane sen noah eae ene een 250 to 3 75 250 to 3 75 
9 


The average prices per cental gross on Tuesday of the first week in 
each month for the past four years were as follows: 


Months. sae, 1871-"72. | ss0 yo ston, | amo, senor | 2000-7, 6620, 
5 er. aie os Sse 
September. s ddvalnictip omen Jaca ae doe an eamanesasnaaneeneesab~ aime $3 25 $3 50 $3 25 $3 00 
it eae BOS cei sat Base h onewe ba emcee ee 3 25 3 50 3 60 275 
Sr ay TLL See eae ae ae ne REA HOE BS Bd 25 BE Bae 3 50 3 00 3 00 3 00 
Oe PET (ak Be 5 se Seer oct Ua ose See son eet tts tence 3 50 3 00 3 50 3 25 
DANMUALY - -<--- 20-2 - + - ono ow eee nnn nse nen ne | 4 50 3 75 3 75 3 25 
Mibretiry) 2 Atte. fa he] a ee ee ie be 425 4 00 5 00 
“ESS Ss SA ae AR SO ee ae pe LI 5 00 4 25 5 25 4°15 
cs a, ERE eae ee ee ap ae ieee 1 BRIS ah 6 00 425 5 25 5 50 
TES PRR CE Be GE ee ERS SESE: ARE Be TE RAS kt } 6 25 475 5 25 5 25 
aro eee oat then ee renee ee Ane ee ce acne ee ae | 450 3.00 4 95 3 60 
OE) ee a SPE EE ET A i eg | 425 275 3 50 3 50 
PRTIRG ate mate clei 9 oo inne ee ai elem ee | 450 2 7 3 50 3 50 


All quotations, previous to May 21, are foe woot sheep ; schoo to 
that time for sheared. 

SHEEP PRODUCIS.— Wool.—The prices per pound of wool on Tuesday 
as the first week of each month of the last commercial year were as 
follows: 


: |, [ Unwashed man- ; 
Months. Tub-washed. | ufacturing. Pulled. 

September ...------------------------+--+-eeee eee e eee | 30 65 $0 40 $0 50 
ee Bae cnecwe nena snnnre sce cnn ano nena nn een awesm== sm ae } in 2 2 
IC LD) 0) ee eee eae eee eet eee ee } 7 52 
MIGEOMPCM <5 oan soe oo sere enna cee nen en“ vene=~= | 70 45 | 52 
70 45 56 

wh) 45 62 

78 48 75 

a 48 2 

65 48 65 

68 | 45 65 

rl pene A Fa 3 
ugust -.--.. h 5 5. 


The prices of prime Ohio fleece on Tuesday of the first week of each 
month of the past four commercial years were as follows: 


Months. | 1868-69. | 1869-"7 0. | semen 1870-7 levi" 


Ue soe cet neo a tac ee aenae peer mer secrete aa =~ 42 
NTP EG | Py Se Ra ra Oe 45 


el 
ci 


* 
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The annual receipts and shipments of wool during twenty-six com- 
mercial years were as follows: 


Years. Receipts. Shipments. Years. Receipts. Sbipments. 

| ee || S| ; 

| Bales. Bales. | Pounds. Bales. Bales. | Pounds. 
WATS cacotiae ee =F eee | 2,960 2, 452 Ses tia | alse UR Re as AR eels 9, 513 £00239) eee 
G7 ae oe oud | 41,943 &, 268 TOC Sy ta | OT eee a N9p Sa 7, 040 4.593" (Soho 
pS A eee alae see | 1, 688 1, 109 10° 230) | f 6622 25-2 = 2c - ae a 11, 597 10) 59%) |: aaa 
Te5O! Sere es ee 1,277 Sita er Los Gals kept sane eee ee a 8, 130 9.720) | soso 
piss ae See eee 1, 866 2, 725 ps3 (Tal ip tS i | ee ea 14, 005 12.913) |S. seaweed 
WSO eee ces names 4, 562 * 3, 454 pL | i Soe 11, 014 UA Gad eee eae Se 
DRGGN ase soe cai 3 6, 748 9, 432 1. 586) |) 18662 f28 25: a 17, 099 a ay (1 See eee - 
nse: os ee ee 4, 953 6, 439 pi Sn 1 | fe te! ty ee 15, 490 TE TEN Big PERSE eer 
(esa eo Ue a 5, 999 6, 435 rig (Co | Nr (2) cane ae TINGS | 1461 [SL Se 
EST Seeiee Wed Soe wins 6, 489 roe) OY teppei ee ha |} 1869.........------ 13, 827 TG ALIS Me sae ee 
LIS Sy (ip ae: eee 6, 029 ee ROU! fae ene cesta By (| Panes Seca 11, 971 Pos Odel) tocrsnmaeana 
[GL 2 eee 3,115 A506) bts do 228 a tsy peepee ee 2 16.798 |e 195 AGES: Sane 
Lisi a ee | 8, 064 10, 169 | Spee oese phthiees aene aaa ee 11, 082 pO brag eS ao 

| 


Nore.—Since 1855 the shipments have been reduced to bales averaging 100 pounds each. 


Hogs.—The receipts and shipments of hogs, reported at the close of 
on week in each month of the last two commercial years, were as fol- 
OWS: 


1870-71. 1871-72. 
Months. » 
Receipts. |Shipments.| Receipts. | Shipments. 

Sepeembereiisssthescs tc osce eet ate es 11,174 | 1, 800 48, 530 15, 802 
ORT Up et} Ee Been ee eae eee ee ee 21, 756 2, 427 60, 231 16, 966 
BN TO ENTEL ATE g meee Eee ee 109, 578 5, 958 187, 506 9, 429 
RCE Si ee eco SURE ESE Bee ton AES ee ae ee 239, 479 7, 850 306, 827 4, 928 
GETTER Ee a ee ae a Sg oa Sa | 194 617 1, 167 120, 870 9, 608 
TAG] LTRS Ty SE Ope ne eee 22, 018 4,915 44, 375 14, 531 
IST A oO eee sche ee a 11, 459 2, 890 32, 574 13, 796 
ASTI “3 oRp aS RS Se ee eee 10, 617 2, 212 39, 817 14, 503 
WS 2 AO hee Be en ee eee 22, 121 7, 397 43, 955 15, 223 
MOH). 2s jsp Ee ee ee 45, 251 6, 384 53, 750 25, 020 
SIAR apres ir type ee a Se Rp a OR | 38, 881 | 7, 977 | 25, 854 5, 546 
JTC T NS es SOE ee. ee De EER eh eee aa Sad 28, 738 | 12, 311 40, 335 10, 138 

Priel rs ee re Se are oS Oa ae ee 685, 689 | 63, 288 | 1, 004, 624 155, 490 


The comparative net weight and yield of lard for thirteen years were 
as follows: 


f 


Year. 


Average weight 
per head 


Average yield of 
lard per head 
Average weight 
per head 
Average yield o 
lard per head 


| Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds.| Pounds. 


enemys | ees I cos 9392 304 

pci oe al peal 9211 | 28:9. 2102, 5, 

Tic ST ei a GT 3S RRR 2148. | 254 

ipBG Se ._. | SO al, Vast 2961 O71 

186364... 1.2} 18883] 98k 939,07; 31.2 

1Sh4eg eee Wontar 931.36) 29.6 
a3gis| 3ai2 | 


TS65— GGee ees aes aes 
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Monthly range of prices of good hogs during the last two commercial years. 


Months. ‘ 1870-"71. 1871-72. 
Per cental gross.|Per cental gross. 
September: 25 ii ods eves pak ie occ we annie we eel tek OS os ea ene ee bits oxmiskoawees $4 00 to $4 70 
OObObER.s. 5 25 hiss se SELES kk oc occ cc cineca keeeke i eae ees s 54k penne ee eee 4 00to 4 20 
INOVERDOF. 22ce¥es ee eb tele Wes de Rae lee Be ee ne ba ie Gees Ce $6 25 to $7 40 4 00to 4 50 
Peoewmher = s\uedascerss ceeaiwe sas wssdss desde nce ae a Abo eke sence 6 20to 6 55 410to 4 70 
PABORNG 23 bah os bcos bewd coco ook ha SoC ae cae w paGe Leben eons 4 Reeeee 6 00 to 790 425to 5 00 
BBDYUAEY: £ oO tee nose 2 fh stds ot eRe eee ee Dee te a os SEEN ne eee 750to 790 4 30to 5 00 
Marehes: 2525450. sce bs tise ace Sodb eas cons sobt Gee uede sabe Dae. on MieeeeS| OOmEEeee ee eee 440to 490 
ADTs 2 525282 ee cts Ode Me Uk eee eee Mea hed feeb). 3 eee eee 4 00to 4 50 
Maipevess te see Peas as Cobol. oes hse SS eae a bans shee ee 4 00 to 
eFteriGrs 222k sed LE ok Cells SEES SS TE Ea Re ee te 385 to 400 
OMbysseccd soles. ea ee Sete aaa cence tetas Cae 4 00to 5 00 
Y: 0104) | ee ey eee ee Pe ae ee ee Mee Re ee US 5 00 to 5 10 


The total number of hogs annually cut in Cincinnati during forty years 
were as follows: 1833, 85,000; 1834, 123,000; 1835, 162,000; 1836, 123,000; 
1837, 103,000; 1838, 138,000; 1839, 90,000 ; 1840, 95,000; 1841, 160,000 ; 
1842, 220,000; 18435, 250,000; 1844, 240,000; 1845, 196,000; 1846, 205,000 ; 
1847, 250,000; 1848, 475,000; 1849, 410,000; 1850, 393,000; 1851, 334,000 ; 
1852, 352,000; 1853, 361,000; 1854, 421,000; 1855, 355,786; 1856, 405,396 ; 
1857, 344,512; 1858, 446,677; 1859, 382,826; 1860, 434,499; 1861, 433,799 ; 
1862, 474,467; 1863, 608,457; 1864, 370,623; 1865,350,600; 1866, 354,079 ; 
1867, 462,610; 1868, 366,831; 1869, 356,555; 1870, 337,330; 1871, 481,560; 
1872. 630,301, [ 

Hog products.—The annual average prices of hog products during the 
past seventeen commercial years were as follows: 


fT hl. * ete Bacon Buk | ‘Balk 
tear. Mess-porks') Lari shoulders. | shoulders. sides. 
Pr, bbl Pry Pr. Uy Pr. lb Pr. tb 
PEGS 956. venns --. 2 816 75 10} 72 
ESO 5725 J 8Sa os Ses 19 96 124 92 93 
Pet be eee ny s< cece 16 35 10-3> 7 54 726 
fegp59. 265 TTT 16 61 10% 68 
Lbs 5 2 7) eee 16 90 104 74 Gi 82 
TSGOS GRAAL, SES 16 21 935 6% 5 72. 
LEGIT O2ee oe we oe 10 70 74 4 3h 4% 
BSG oR ee ere Bice 12 46 94 454 45 5 
(S304 ke es dade 23 29 134 104 8} 103 
1864~65 SY hs 204 1 144 14% 
LS6566-. wesiws ues. 30 20 214 152 134 155 
1866~'67 23 644 134 113 92 114 
1Sbr eee. -Saes ee. 22 80 15} 124 114 13% 
TSGS OOo dees Joke 30 35 182 134 144 14% 
TSGSHE Ose c oc Se ctces 29 372 154 13 114 : 144 
LEVO= Tae ole: ae ek 19 44 114 OL i 9+ 
I Roy fi FAY (A ek 12 89 9 4 63+ 


*Prime kettle in tierces. ’ : A Ne 
7 The quotations for the last two years are for clear rib—previously for rough sides. 


The monthly range of weekly average prices of mess pork and lard 
during the last two commercial years was as follows: 
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| Mess-pork per barrel. | Lard per pound. 
Months. | a 
| 187071. 1871-"72. | 1se-71. =| 2S 1871-72 
' 
Santee. 300 bao $24 00 to $27 50 [$12 373 to $12 S72| $0 142 to $0 15} | $0 08: te $0 094 
2450 to 2600 | 1250 to 13 00 143 to 16 | St to 93 
19 00 to 2400) 1250 to 1275 12to 14 | e to 9 
18 25t0 1925/1325 to 13873, 11 to 12 & to & 
19 00 to 2200 | 13 12 to 13 50 Ili to 122 9: to ot 
2175 to ® 373/13 00 to 1325 Rito WB 9+ to 93 
20 50 to 2150/1200 to 12623} -ilito 123 | St to 9 
18 00 to 19 75|1275 to 1400 1? to “y1i2 | & to 9 
16 00 to 1750/1400 to 1450 10 to 10: | & “we 
1500 to 1575/1200 to 1500} 92te 10 | oe te ee 
1275 to 15 1211/1225 to 14 50 92 to 102 | & t¢ 9 
12 25 to 1325 to 14 00| SEio 9 Sito 8 
Receizts of hog products for the last twenty-six commercial years. 
e Pork 3 
ork and | Pork and Pork and 
Years. | Dbaeen. bacon. | Pork. bacon. | Lard Lard. 
i 
Hogsheads.| Tierces. Barrels. Pounds. Tierces. Kegs. 
5, 476 124 49,581 | 8, 027,399 21, 991 22, 287 
4, 420 140 69,828 | 9, 643, 063 | 37, 978 | 42, 722 
6,178 465 44,267 | 9,249, 380 | 28,514 | 47,814 
7, 564 2, 358 43,227 | 1,325, 756 34,173 | 61, 131 
6,277 1,183 31, 595 | 14, 631, 330 | 36, 899 | 33, 087 
10, 333 1, 987 | 22,501 | 16,532, 884 36, 037 36, 382 
15, 251 3, 550 | 39, 517 | 26, 868, 341 | 51, 747 98,157 
12, 164 2, 736 39, 387 | 27, 059, 927 | 76, 094 19, 753 
5, 947 6, 70 38, 365 | 18,551, 646 | 53, 654 14,317 
9, 734 7, 513 26, 292 | 16, 482, 452 79, 505 14, 763 
3, 264 1, 667 19, 713 | 11, 968, 483 29, 465 10, 534 
5, 399 1, 487 22,291 | 19, 613,113 46, 651 8, 629 
5, 155 2,199 38, 630 | 18, 975, 099 48, 033 8, 212 
4, 662 3, 882 | 25, 456 | 23, 250, 22 47, 499 11, 319 
5, 136 6, 459 | 37, 447 | 21,912,7 50, 362 32, 245 
10, 082 3, 879 46, 903 | 28, 708, 694 29,085 | =" 33, 582 
8, 443 10, 361 47, 457 | 33, 215, 723 | 93, 732 | 11, 800 
5, 353 7,178 | 41, 412 | 20, 169, 052 58, 323 | 5, 327 
4,918 6, S19 S, 642 | 10, 868, 538 55, 556 | 6, 430 
4, 850 5, 242 28, 443 | 11, 700, 879 | 41, 879 7, 976 
5, 232 4,843 15, 316 | 15, 691, 730 | 76, 475 | 9,145 
2, 247 5, 168 16, 610 | 18, 386, 343 | 41, 600 4, 693 
1, 776 10, 627 14, 647 | 15, 692, 140 48, 414 2, 416 
1, 633 9, 673 11, 462 } 17, 386, 497 25, 326 1, 469 
2, 756 9,339 | 15, 615 | 25, 445, 310 | 42, S14 2, 567 
3, 329 9, 423 | 32; 078 | 38, 073, 386 46, 77 2, 809 
Shipment of hog products for the past twenty-six commercial years. 
EE 
| Pork and | Porkand Porkand! Pork and 
Years. |} bacon. | bacon. | Pork. |“ bacon. | bacon. Lard. | Lard. 
| | ' 
Barres. | Boxes Pounds. | Barrels.| Kegs. 
$37, 810 |. See 3, 478, 850 | 49,878 | 150, 828 
156.tnG' ee 759,188 | $1,679 | 208, 696 
ee a Ce ee ee 924,256 | 37,521 30, 509 
| 193,581 | 13,488} 2,310,699} 29,192 170, 168 
j22.086 | 2974] 4,753,953} 30,391 71, 360 
s| 131,560} 2.372 3,912,943 | 47,862} 115,848 
135, 707 6.388 | 25146987} 42.652 98) 650 
134,939 | 18,806} 1,939,148} 57,087 84, 647 
104,975 | 22,574 | 873,044 | 43,799 62, S06 
110,869 | 25,603| 1,115,220; 31,838 50, 388 
100,816 | 29, 896 900, 799 | 36, 989 51, 598 
113,594 | 21,318 618,358 | 53, 384 53, 571 
112, 160 8, 208 546,400 | 44, 634 49, 959 
104,347 | 19,101 345,932 | _ 60, 658 55, 701 
121,635 | 31, 271 | 776,571 | 100, 806 46, 643 
86,363} 76,539 | 2,038,393 | 139,596 61, 352 
123,900 | 115,178 700,881 | 144, 147 33, 699 
136,126 | 36, 422 1, $10,875 | 82, $36 13, 028 
89,061 | 17,464 1,124,756 | 66, 611 17, 674 
113,204 | 12,998 1,798,798 | 98, 403 33, 495 
105, 928 7, 923 1, 358, 894 | 116,573 41, 892 
91, 186 9, 600 5, 054,315 | 116, 046 44, 838 
67, 666 8,311 7, 325, om | 108, 437 37, 092 
66, 437 9, 800 7, 223, 236 7; 337 74, 693 
72, 487 6,337} 11,828,290 | 110, 304 49, 735 
93,985} 14,835} 19,758,909 | 125, 002 36, 286 
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CHICAGO. 


Cattle.—The receipts and shipments of beef-cattle at the Union stock- 
yards during 1871 and 1872 were as follows: 


ros) aaa ae 
| 1871. 1872. 
Months. | 


Received.} Shipped. | Received. 


Shipped. 


January | 30, 708 16, 639 44, 990 33, 047 
February | 43,299 | 98,782] 41,087 36, 146 
March .| 44,7521 39,573 | 53,170 43, 705 
April .. 48,144 | 43,522] 58,393 52, 474 
May .. 59,217} 49,455! 71,700 67, 039 
June... see --| 52,564] 44,637] 63,449 52, 335 
July Sooo. P oes -| 50,041} 39,754 | 58,439 41, 928 
August --| 50,583 | 36,007}. 64, 463 47, 211 
September cecsscecasedcescedas|) 53, AZ |e eB pers mmm 43,179 
October | 37,981 | 22,759 | — 64,957 34, 388 
INOVBINDODT 5d tere ee ee MOREL ay te RN eNO 42,781 | 20,378 | 55, 884 32, 468 
ECEMPER Ss (sso Sete RRR L Heli ee Oe on ae 29,805 | 21,893 40,799 26, 105 

AT 1) Ii a Oka Se RO IB eS SRR SP ger in bag wes Sec oles A 543,050 | 401,927 | 684,075 | 510, 025 


Increase of receipts, 141,025, or 27 per cent.; increase of shipments, 
108,098, or 26 per cent. 

The monthly averages of prices of beef-cattle during 1871 and 1872 
were as follows: 


Months. 1871. 1872, 
Per cental. Per centatl. 
ANNAN eo acd saecian 2 = ane oe =a ‘ $2 71 to $6 00 | $2 62 to $6 90 
February ...... 3 37 to 6 9Y 2%5to 6 7 
March Bate 8 80 to 6 893] 3 21to 6 86 
ADT 2s. ce S 366 to 7 45 317to 6 86 
MUAY fon Sa ic ata eeioaes oe one Sete EPS aan slots utntee caeleaae cists aele aie 3 43% to 6 394] 3 70to 6 90 
MUNI Feet eae rice Ska bee a Sate SSE T SES ote cine kya efetaie ate Sia einte bat nee eee 3 13° to" 6g, 317to 710 
Oy gee ed cb eels rece bowen Hae Mak dalahe Gueloats Sate aa eos Eee ere 2 8lito 6 24 3 00 to 6 564 
TAD TISh Foire nictctescxtietnic ote cule sietterate tins paleo ain clatee Suan. «oeele ceteeetene 2 8itto 6 15 260to 6 93 
POD UOMIUDEL see cee eo ae oes cietele clateis lelesaccierclaars alone im elenioieletcic ee oleae eae 2 333 to 5 90 216to 6 96 
COVES 0) BYEs aes eal eNO Rr OPS ee a SRD a ps eS Fe Ce a ER. 2 23% to 5 43 224to 6 52 
COPE Ls) Oe Ce See ni en te eR ME ES SCR RH tres 237 to 5 91 224to 618 
Weceaniperes 2. Ses ee ee he en ee eee eee eee 2 201 to 6 823} 2 08to 6 21 


Cattle products.—The receipts and shipments of barreled beef, tallow, 
and butter during 1871 and 1872 were as follows: 


1871. | 1872. 
Receipts. |Shipments.}| Receipts. | Shipments, 
TPES Seep ade Saad ae a ae Ghs cessor cadets barrels. . 53, 289 89, 452 13, 744 31, 991 
RENT Fey Be ics Sethe CS oe a pounds..| 5,831,000 | 6,403,842 | 5,968,943 | 5, 745, 849 
JETTA SORE Gea tll one UlUR is Me ara eS 7 a dlo....| 16, 301, 775 | 17,186,650 | 9,691,897 | 9, 491, 491 


HOGS. 


The receipts of December, 1872, were the largest ever known in any 
single month. The recent enhancement in the cost of transportation by 
the action of the various railroads leading to eastern markets had its 
effect in reducing shipments during the latter part of the year. The 
farmers who had been holding back for higher prices were convinced ot 
the futility of their hopes by the downward turn of prices.during the 
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last quarter of the year, and hence the increased number of hogs mar- 
keted in November and December. The average weight of he received 
during the year was 2493. 

Monthly receipts and shipments of hogs during 1871 and 1872 


1871. 1872. 
Months. yh OD 4 eee 
Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
Ninel Ge eee ee 

PANNA eo eae anak oath aw aia aaa dee ate gee 300, 697 26, 530 361, 935 | 78, 337 
ERTIES toe se feo aS een sos -aMeesa'e cc .<~ 139, 342 47, 724 268, 236 104, 668 
INTRON) oo dee Re MEE ag ee BR SR i 97, 058 75, 387 170, 785 144, 209 
LE ogee Se ee a OEE pee ee 71, 632 63, 986 169, 149 145, 151 
Nien cae prem the Mock oh Mn sa SEE Y 137, 521 111, 524 265, 259 196, 451 
SRR eee it 5 were Se 8 SLA PEER. 197, 499 166, 513 254, 714 206, 940 
GLE Se Beahs a oak a ene ee ee 165, 831 134, 391 212, 030 172, 934 
JAE CCIE Re ght ee ae eee ee eS 118, 975 98, 187 219, 406 198, 077 
RBLOM HEIs eas tilk Soe emcee Sees ese 164, 749 125, 561 214, 728 186, 010 
WGhaperes tetas oie mie me op lees DN he) 161, 212 131, 370 229, 304 175, 241 
INGVEUIDOI.-caske sce aula eis Jad, sok ee 386, 766 113, 643 373, 963 132, 381 
MCC MOI eee ee ee nee Sk hs 8 eae 456, 831 67, 490 513, 114 95, 195 

Tk Ge a STP aS a ae | 2, 380, 083 | 1, 162, 286 3, 252, 623 1, 835, 594 


Average monthly prices per cental of hogs during the years 1871 and 1872 


| 
Months. 1871. 1872. ee Months. 1871. 1872. 
January ....... $6 26 to $715 | $405 to $4 46 || July ..-....-.... | $4 06 to $4 71 | $3.95 to $4 33 
February .....- 697 to 768] 400 to 440 Benet oes 410} to 4723) 436 to 4 872 
MIRE UI sine ocics = 6 23 to 733] 422 to 4 61 || September...-.. 4213 to 446| 4544 to 5 133 
April 22c2---| 65.35 to: 5:60.) 407 to 4 48 || October .--.i2: 398 to 446| 434 to 4 76 
MES; cen cntaer se 429 to 468] 373 to 418 || November ..--. 385 to 419] 4053 to 4 40 
dune......-....| 3494 to 402] 359 to 4 03 December.....| 389 to 4 36 3 60} to 3 94 


Hog products —The receipts and shipments, during the years 1871 and 
1872, of barreled pork, lard, and slaughtered hogs were as follows: 


1871. 1872. 
Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
TOUTES Satan hes EN me AN IN eee barrels... 68, 949 149, 724 125, 241 190, 111 
[bei soem eoosco meatperopsepenceoe sas pounds..| 17,662,798 | 61,029,853 | 18, 544, 261 82, 917 163 


Mead Nowa. es 39. sa desowigg ss sss scaacoace 272, 466 | 227, 984 169, 473 133, 764 


Sheep.—The monthly receipts and shipments of sheep during 1871 and 
1872 were as follows: © 


1871. 1872. 

j Months. 
Receipts. eS ae Shipm’ts. 
z Ce a a |e ee 
RUT eas Se oo oes See ee eR ee act an toe oetica da sees 35, 111 17, 576 42, 069 23, 235 
SUE sansa riya ess oct. Soo ne an re anes I Res kh ras 43, 608 25, 512 41, 803 25, 348 
IWer(d t= 2a eee ae ee ee Rae ae 43, 213 29, 321 38, 170 29, 495 
April’: asa 2 Bee eee See eae coe a ee eee wa tea 23, 379 13, 084 24, 771 17, 323 
DTN AS oe 858 ty Se se et ais babs 23, 337 8577 | 16,389 5, 945 
DRT BEV Sp Sy ete e  ae C 5 Es SERFS Cae Aare 22, 667 6, 496 13, 776 3, 493 
Uy patentee ee nS RE PEN ge A ae ey 18, 022 5, 214 13, 819 2, 471 
August eS 8 2 UE ons Re A ee ese ibe ale 24, 471 6, 917 18, 777 3, 937 
Sentermbormemeeen. os. :: Oe eeere ee Seo 27, 732 cp 264 22, 452 5, 622 
October see ol. 2 oe UE ese 2) so 18, 632 4, 397 48, 290 7, 349 
AVIS H SEAL ATELE pgs fone ae oe a RRR SF NOS, yd RN ON 19, 144 3 697 24, 343 Saul 
ECE paraeeee ee. Tee ROR Le ee 15, 737 7, 029 25, 552 13, 376 
Potal semeeyas. ono iccne sae anaskecemeppeme EEE SO Gone, ~ 315, 053 135, 088 | 310,211 | 145, 016 


Neen ee nee ne aan anIEIESIEEe 
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Monthly range of prices during 1871 and 1872. 


Months. 1871. 1872. Months. 1871. 1872. 
January ---.4-.-.- $3 00 to$5 00 | $4 22 to$4 92 |l July -.....-.---- $2 62} to $5 00 | $3 62 to$4 BL 
February -....--. 300 to 570} 437 to 7 30 | AUgUSE.-------. 273 to 504} 3 71 to 5 32 
MamGhi eae ee 2 87dto 6 43 | 5 25 to 8.06 || September .-.-.-- 278 to 471] 375 to 5 2% 
Pot) | Ea aoe 390 to 657) 5 61 to 8 15 |} October ...... ---| 2 482to 4 313) 3 334to 4 644 
AWE Gece oh asec 375 to 6 45 | 5 66 to 8 60 || November...---.- 251 to 525] 352 to 4 55 
PURO sHit 5. - we 225 to 440 | 3.59 to 5 37] December....-... 280 to 510] 352 to 5 24 

! | 


The market was well supplied with fair qualities of mutton sheep. 

Sheep products.—Receipts of wool during 1871, 27,026,621 pounds; 
receipts of wool during 1872, 28,290,989 pounds; shipments, 1871, 
24,351,524 pounds ; 1872, 25,833,447 pounds. 

Horses.—During 1872, 12,145 horses were received and 10,627 shipped. 

The receipts of live stock by rail during the year occupied . 109,086 
cars; the shipments, 54,275 cars. The values of farm animals received 
are estimated as follows: cattle, $41,000,000; hogs, $33,500,000; sheep, 
$950,000. 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Cattle—The receipts of cattle show an increase over last year of 
69,961. Both receipts and shipments were greater than in any previous 
year. The season for receiving Texas cattle commenced May 17, at 
least a month earlier than in the previous year. They came first in 
small droves, but increased in numbers as the season advanced. It is 
estimated that the increase in this class of cattle over 1871 amounted 
to 123,898. In the latter part of August the Texas cattle fever was 
developed among the native cattle, and was fatal to large numbers. 
This kept the latter out of market, and also had the effect of stopping 
large droves of Texans in transit to this market. The values of the 
latter consequently decreased. As to quality they were generally thin, 
rough, and but half fattened. Well-wintered and stall-fed Texans were 
in good request during the year, and at fair prices; others could be dis- 
posed of only to feeders and speculators. The receipts of “through 
Texans” were estimated at 211,108 against 87,210 in 1871. Good to 
choice wintered brought from $3.50 to $4.25 per cental; common to fair 
fresh, $2.50 to $3; inferior, $1.50 to $2.25. ; 

The receipts of native or domestic cattle were mostly from Lowa and 
North Missouri. In numbers and quality they were about the same as 
last year, but the great bulk of this class of cattle went through to 
eastern markets in first hands. The irruption of Texas cattle so far 
reduced the prices of all grades of native cattle that shippers preferred 
the risks of eastern markets. Hxtra to choice native steers brought 
from $6.25 to $6.50 per cental; prime to choice, $5.75 to $6; fair to 
good, $4.25 to $4.75; common, $2.25 to $2.75; stock steers, $3.50 to 
$4.50. 

The monthly receipts and shipments of cattle during 1872 were as 
follows: 


Months. Receipts.| Shipments. | Months. Receipts.| Shipments. 

{| 

| | 
UBRMARY. - -tpebinle cwomcewrns 14, 444 B76) Anrast < - 2 - 28 ee ee 34, 420 21, 197 
INBGLUATY \ face tides a 14, 090 9/953 || September .- 252205 4. eee 32, 024 16, 000 
MBECH, -.tecescew sets. ses] 120d 94979."||\ ‘October. 22 .< 2f2nes ces 34, 757 20, 671 
PROTA rics ab atroehe ces eames 13, 090 9, 869 || Noveniber |). 22 ee 25, 773 14, 545 
MA coe ats see hee oak es 13, 493 2,382) |) Decentber: 22222 52--5eeese- | 15, 257 12, 227 
UUAOws se st tkeoet eet. eeaee be * 25, 929 18, 702 
OUIY Gos ssnhsccakebecatecnlee 27, 237 14, 601 Tot 5-25 eacaenses 263, 404 164, 772 
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Receipts and shipments of cattle for eight years past were as follows: 


Years. ; Receipts. | Shipments. Years. Receipts. | Shipments. 

ROG tea ee Ss oeienas 94, 307 | 467112) 2869 . sscteeie a oct. 124, 565 59, 867 

Mee BGO la oe cis sho aia nee eae 103, 259 PEEP Ee DIR bers SoOcROnEe- 201, 422 129, 748 
NRG tet ac ae ene Selena es 74, 146 QO TES LST), own. oacseceasecanless 199, 427 129, 827 
1868 22.22. Gere eo relic ec 115, 352 SU ee ||) MONS ar Glee cee kek dense 263, 404 164, 772 


The highest and lowest prices of all grades during each month of 
1871 and 1872 were as follows: 


Months. 1871. 1872. Months. 1871. 1872. 
Per cental. Per cental. Per cental. Per cental. 
QM ATY ese. casi=- $2 50 to $6 25 |$2 25 to $5 50 || July.-.....-..-:. $2 00 to $5 00 | $1 75 to $6 50 
February....:..-. 260 to 6 50|325 to 5 75 || August .:..-..-:. 175 to 5 00 1% to 25 
Marehenzisss- 24 275 to 6 50/350 to 6 75 || September ...... 125 to 475| 1% to 57 
ADM se seee 2s. cues 2% to 6761350 to 6 7 || October .-:...::. 150 to 4 50 125 to 6 00 
BYU ienivaated <= iekbis 2 62} to 6 00 | 4 374 to 6 50 || November....... 225 to 500; 150 to 600 
DUNO sic5 Ss aencceks 300 to 675 |250 to 6 50 |} December....... 150 to 4% | 137% to 5 75 


CATTLE PRODUCTS—Butter: The monthly receipts and range of 
prices per pound of butter during 1872 were as follows: 


: - Prices, (good ; Prices, (good 
Months. Receipts. | “+5 choice. ) Months. Receipts. | “to choi hoy ) 
Packages. . Packages. 
CUE TA see Sos aeenoee QHSOR a0) LENCO oe || Oly ass = ctaisa eta clelm iar 3, 944 $0 10 to 24 
WObCUary: 2 4.u5-..--%. 2, 288 19) to.33 |! August 0.222% -<.2h42 4,715 16 to 30 
IWATOM ssasctcsescccaes 3, 436 19 to 40 || September ....-..-.--- 4, 828 18 to 33 
SAT soca cescecsssces = 2, 768 18 to 40 |} October .<.22222522.5-2 6, 572 18 to 33 
WEG aeetatlalals eis am sa 1, 622 18 to 25 |} November............- 7, 458 18 to 30 
DUNO mercer raceanwaanec 6, 335 15 to 20 || December ........-.-... 3, 184 20 to 35 


Hogs.—The monthly receipts and shipments of hogs during 1871 and 
1872 were as follows : 


1871. | 1872. 
Months. 

Receipts. |Shipments.| Receipts. | Shipments. 
RA PHETE MIN era taste rare wiotore are Sarnia ate ci clataine maraueiamis' «clase cae 112, 127 639 109, 611 23, 244 
SNGDIUARY) <5 ieee sae om ac cm oenee bees sepeee cet eeae ce =e 21, 319 1, 350 36, 301 12, 606 
THIET CTD Oe chile cepa a mS A 13, 033 6, 252 22, 104 14,944 
PAUP Talend ena oe tiene sce see PERERA SE CERt Cel Emre 17, 6&9 9, 557 30, 129 20, 979 
UV pales ate ciate Sere an eee ete a jee acie al Wala's.e a0) se ainiatvution.s.5 31, 107 14, 224 44,176 29, 587 
TIRES, coaxe LATS i a 23, 322 9, 755 29, 315 14, 685 
OWlysscastseneDsccsteeces ESE WEAS sae bee a sees oseaews 17, 170 4, 186 16, 935 5, 496 
Vater ieee et maa Lede usta ec PRES iu Cems cal St 15, 030 4, 055 17, 399 10, 652 
Nopsewibors weve comes Oey LG beer Sb ae 19, 801 6, 674 26, 773 8, 752 
OGTRO DEE Sia Rae ae ae sae ualeae 32, 226 16, 154 54, 168 18, 902 
INTAR RSTO OS RE MD LR o es CL ra Eo gaa 110, 656 19, 985 166, 144 14, 565 
Wacemborssee2)2 02s see See ee ne eer Oe SRS: 224, 305 20, 540 206, 021 14, 287 
EDO ta Msc k cen ee eee ee eRe ad mea tar 632,210 | 113, 655 759, 076 188, 693 


Receipts and shipments of the eight years just closed were as follows: 


Years. Receipts. | Shipments. Years. Receipts. | Shipments. 
WSGS eck 5.5 ee weds ek seek 94, 307 Pepe Go i Leoe 2s... sestiemen conn uaee 344, 848 » 39, 076 
1866 ..... 3 SC ea ee 103, 259 TGs Soe) MCSTO Ne ce b.scte sane cee 310, 850 17, 156 
LA UME BR eee a 293, 241 245-7 al No RS aie, 632, 216 113, 655 


51: eae Aa SDS a Peay ys 952 16, maT | TOTO cae s eee ees 759, 076 188, 693 
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The prices per cental, in 1872, were as follows: 


pal (oe 
- | Highest and - | Highest and 
At the begin- 5 : At the begin- * 
Months. ning of each aed pee Months. ning of each ee ach 
month. dpe PMS ci month. sea; hee 
| month. month. 
January...... $3 90 to $4 25 | $3 60 to $4 50 || July. ...... $3 70 to $4 15 | $3 70 to $4 60 
February ....----- 400 to 460} 400 to 4 85 |} August .-... 400 to 490} 400 to 5 25 
March <e2-2 2 s2s0 375 to 475} 375 to 5 10 || September - 400 to 525| 400to 5 40 
Aprils 2555 =e | 375 to 480} 350 to 4 80 || October... 400 to 525] 400 to 5 25 
May2u> 2222--2e2- 350 to 475! 325 to 4 75 || November.......| 350 to 425] 350 to 4 25 
JUNG Cees sos li hae 350 to 450) 340 to 4 50 || December......-. 335 to 415| 325to 415 
| | 


The market was satisfactory in everything except prices, which gradu- 
ally declined, making a general average of 25 per cent. less than last year. 
This was caused by the superabundant supply. 

Hog products.—The number of hogs packed during the ten packing 
seasons, ending with 1871-72, were as follows: 1862~63, 178,750; 
1863-64, 244,600; 186465, 191,890; 1865-66, 123,335; 1866-67, 
183,543; . 1867-68, 237,160; 186869, 231,937; 1869-70, 241,316; 
1870-71, 505,600; 1871-72, 419,032. 

The average net weight of hogs packed during the above seasons 
was as follows: 1862~63, 207 pounds; 1863—64, 179 pounds; 186465, 
1784 pounds; 1865-’66, 208,23, pounds; 1866—67, 222.34, pounds; 
1867-68, 193,23, pounds; 1868~69, 189,27, pounds; 1869~70, 1904 ° 
pounds; 1870-71, 216 pounds; 1871~72, 21052, pounds. 

The average yield of lard per head, of all kinds of hogs, was 35745 
pounds. x 

Pork.—The monthly receipts and range of prices of barreled pork 
during 1872 were as follows : 


i] . 
Months. Ce Prices per barrel. Months. Receipts.| Prices per barrel. 
| Barrels. Barrels. 
ANU Yi ce - mae | 2,060 | $12 75 to $13 75 || August.............. 2,056 | $13 25 to $14 50 
LUG) gD Seoneaasee cee 750 | 13 00 to 13 623)| September -.........-. 431 | 1425 to 15 00 
MarCh= ees. onaueenee es 9) 324"| 175 to 137251)" October ’--2-..2 see 2,265 | 15 00 to 16 00 
yp ALR: Wee AS te | 17,671 | 11 50 to 12 50 || November.........-- 3,906 | 1300 to 16 50 
Ma Veta oe ana econ } 9, 629 12 00 to 13 62%); December ..--.---.-- 1,461 | 11 75 to 13 00 
IMM Seer eetcc see sae| 6,665 | 11 75 to 12 75 — 
Oulye eee wo LEE | 2,034 | 11 75 to 14 00 Do tial |: =+ once 58, 252 


Receipls and exports of pork for twelve years. 


Receipts. | Exports. 
an Casksana\B 1 Casks and|B a 
: asks and Boxes anc : , asks and| Boxes an . 
Barrels. tierces. |packages. Pieces. | Barrels. tierces. |packages. Pieces. 
TSG 2s -LEr ee eeee 1G 24453 wachd A>Bile. eee ol S13)|waseee ewe | Ps eee! pif eS a 
TSG eee) Oe ae 51, 187 6.5151) eee | 487, 580. |. c te. coe] ssce nce t ee eee ee eee eee 
ASGS ee we ae AS Te 34, 256 B 550 Lees iis cy al ee | ee oc ee eee ee eee 
ARG Le My ae 71, 559 4709 1 Gees 94° 461]... ool). cee ee 
TRG er ce ae 66,822 | 11, 224 4,930 | 338,223 | 109, 702 3, 503 6, 949 525 
TSGG Se eR LDe 357 8 56, 740 3, 203 4,082 | 343,202} $2,595 6, 553 3, 414 379 
i Uoliy (R= S8 Ze ee 92, 071 1, 164 4,078 | 730,461 | 138, 226 8, 001 3, 096 483 
pee. Te Fae | 85, 127 5, 677 2,266 | 947,918] 130, 228 3, 467 1, 384 25, 644 
1860 see eee | 78, 236 5, 818 2,057 |1, 013,291 | 120, 002 5, 712 3,119 10, 896 
1 (oa ee 77, 398 7, 837 1,186 | 848,490 | 115,236 | 9,972 3, 466 12, 128 
ABGS oe oo Satie 88, 442 4, 922 2, 321 |1,014,054 | 131,732} 11, 681 3, 423 46, 562 
rity) eas, Seen Sere 58, 252 8, 264 3, 088 |1, 329,629 | 114,329 20, 609 5,035 | 169, 526 
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Receipts and exports of bacon for twelve years. 


Receipts. Exports. 

Teen Casks and|B a Casks and|B 1 

asks and | Boxes an ‘ asks and | Boxes an¢ : 

tierces. | packages. | ieces. tierces. | packages. | Pieces: 
18612. .-25 ECDC CenmODees Spe 11, 790 10, 820 ROG OOO at =. Pere see Ss cen oes 
DRE ancien See ree Senne 10, 833 "10, 352 LOGS SLOP oo. oes Seas cel ae esau cee] sans teem 
1 Se strboe ong e abesooene 7, 167 8, 862 O30! O92 et Soe see at atan taal cases 
PEEGh Se Se ot Her Se SOR eensees 8, 8437 8 888 ANOS 9087 eee LED oat inacsatecaes |= 42a cee 
IGG epaccollee accaoesseaudee 7,971 2, 200 62, 496 36, 297 27, 955 1,114 
peeme essen sen Wu oT 12) 421 3, 630 50, 103 93) 443 95, 505 2 876 
(oP ee ee 11, 752 4, 895 58, 004 37, 127 30, 296 1, 038 
fot 1h a a a 7,505 2) B45 85, 944 44) 497 98, 278 11) 095 
Pe Lee Lae ae ES Sn 5, 929 3,970 69, 197 47, 942 19, 700 6, 894 
Fo ci Oe > a ie 6,264 3, 678 83, 569 45, 413 19,211 11) 133 
POUR sec tasesanc sccameascs= 5 14, 084 5, 522 148, 491 73, 019 37, 354 » 47,760 


fore eeee S UN Ee Cane | 7, 116 7,077 102, 733 79, 819 34, 276 148, 266 


The monthly range of prices of bacon and hams during 1872 was as 
follows: 


Months. | Shoulders. Clear rib sides. Clear sides. Hams. 
Or a he: sectes “ase eeeooneoe $0 063 to $0 ove $0 O73 to $0 073 | $0 O74 2 $0 me $0 12 to $0 13 
February 6 to 7% to i 73 t 124 to 13 
March 4i to G 7 to 7 7 to 7 12 to 13 
4} to 52 6% to Wes 7 to We} 11k to 124 
5¢ to ot i+ to 18 7k to 8 114 to 13 
4% to ot Tt to Yes 72 to 8 114 to 13 
5 to 62 7 to 82 7% to 9 12 to 16 
6% to ii 8: to 104 9 to il 143 to 18 
7t to 82 10% to 112 104 to 12 17 to 184 
74 to 8t 114 to 12 11g to 12 17 to” Ast 
64 to xf: 94 to 11: 92 to 12 15 to 18 
PDEGHIN DRL Ss 4-7. 8 vert -o se’! 5} to 6 73 to 9 83 to 94 12 to 153 


The monthly range of prices of dry salt meats during 1872 was as 
follows: 


Months. Shoulders. Clear rib sides. Clear sides. 

| | 

SOMMER VNS Peer toes hee e= she ons Sess teak e $0 05 te $0 054 | $0 061 to $0 06% | $0 063 to $0 og 
TOG NG GR Ve = dom goee Jere as BOO SIONS Dea BSE COC E Aae | 42 52 6% to 63 64 to 

AVC Nase ccs'ss ne ceeececseccssesciaasccstcaess's | a: be 5 6 to 64 6t to 63 
PAR Tile eee ee Pik oe eek sek Noel cle ee eh ee 29 | 4 to 4h 6} to 65 | 64 to iE 
SIV Sy Reena Se crasatalic stot cinta octane icieia jain Serena's 44 to 5 64 to 7 7 to 7 
GRTAG) Sac cS ee aR SSRse AAS SES Sr PAB Eon Aton sat 4 to 6 63 to 6% 63 to 7 
JR ecicon dot ocr Se nea nOnisccr EDP OCmnn a Tongoncenee 4% to 55 = to 1% 6% to 8 
YATES Te bg: = AR ORC ORCEY BORO RD SAE AE De TEE Cen Saees 5 to ves ii to 8 8 to et 
September Bree eae cae tts save tatcicla seeldoe eae cee | = to URE Salalah 9 RAS |e ee eee 
ORTON Serre sero eee ato hes acne 62 to 64 92 to 104 9% to 11 
INOVOMBON: ce eiosnecasesescec ccs secscceeeccces 44 to 64 6£ to 8 62 to st 
Meacemper rere sceus as. esse eee wie aoe i dhe: 34 to 4% 5% to 63 | 5é to 64 

| | 


Lard.—The monthily receipts and range of prices of ae during 1872 
were as follows: 


Months. Tierces. | P ate con Months. Tierces. { F. She Sty 
MIATA etal alate = faisja-0 sale 5.546) | Sector 9% | Antpnstsno 22/26 2s Sa 440 8 to 104 
Hehsnanygese ee... sss s ee 3,606 | 8 to 9 || September --..-...-- haere 268 8 to 10% 
IMAG Ne eran ae cele ane SsO3O) |e Santo, 9s) | Octobe saan. 2. 2-- 55 790 8 to 103 
A priltereceeen sacs <oscsscs5 2,576:| 8 to 92 |) November..-...-..-----.-- 498 7% to 10 
Jit...) ae 812 |" St to 10} || December ...-...-..--.---- 3,670 | 6% to 8? 
TO tee. a: eer 846 | 8 to 103 ——— 
ORY ees cic Ce ee ee 111 | 8 to 10 Potal. 2 o--macmcteciaee 25, 042 
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The receipts and exports of lard for twelve years were as follows: 
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RECEIPTS, EXPORTS. 
Years. —— i Lege : 

Tierces. | Barrels. | Kegs. |Packages.| Tierces. | Barrels. | Kegs. |Packages. 
NBOE, caceeser eactioee 27, 231 TBE jena ae ee 11, 818 |). poser cows) ein tac olen he ee nee ener ais 
(BB ee on. cmaucoee 19, 497 OL OPE fot ate 6, 993 Neabvske vce ls dupaesin males Sanco eee eenerenees> 
bo eee oe 15, 984 17, 505 2,717 $9501 | ens seco n|oaeeyee'cs ofeastaaemaein ie aaa 
VE er ahaa age shh. 23, 676 5, 665 2, 471 1, 089 +} sez ypeeddclsaedeeown teen eee anes 
to) ae ee 16, 296 3, 652 2, 084 4, 643 21,179 8, 515 8, 758 7, 924 
ARG on Oe Leek ode 10,897 4, 316 7, 238 2,625 | 15, 083 3,914 | 28, 651 6, 058 
(bide 6 ee ot: 16, 511 5,105 | 13, 567 1,873 | 34,853 5,080 | 35, 424 4,513 
EE ESOL Epes 13, 159 4,714 9, 358 3,619 | 33, 168 2,401 | 32, 526 3, 064 
7 a at 19, 894 3, 641 6, 326 5,172 | 33, 384 3,384} 33, 355 4,079 
ROE s eo han. o 15, 619 2, 769 6, 100 5,504 | 35,353 3,741 | 50, 000 16, 689 
o¢ eee ee ete 24, 317 6, 999 5, 889 8, 156 79, 729 9, 263 50, 584 11, 550 
ey ea ig ae 27, 481 7, 544 5, 745 9,452 | 89, 002 5,064 | 61, 492 24, 478 


Sheep.—The monthly receipts and shipments of sheep during 1872 


were as follows: 


Months. Receipts. | Shipments. 
IDBUBPY.c = ec ceyesvecccs 5, 763 716 
Webruary .--- ---+-<*--- 8, 578 4, 625 
| EAS as ae &, 207 3, 906 
| TR oe a a ee 6, 430 2, 290 

Sy eee eee aee ES Soma. 8, 089 1, 043 
- ae a ae 10, 166 1, 852 
oo bial a ae ee 10, 146 1, 554 


Months. Receipts. | Shipments. 
AUZUSb..uese er tcrveces 13, 844 2, 802 
September ....-..-.--- 19, 570 2, 230 
October. cc2s5 see eee 16, 290 5, 113 
November... sapere 4, 427 1, 009 
December;..-.s-cesses 4,394 , 

Dotslvee is sn pese 115, 904 29, 540 


Receipts and shipments of the eight years just closed wereas follows: 


7 ———_—_——— 
Years. Receipts. | Shipments. Years. | Receipts. | Shipments. 
ISHS 2 6s o-- sea sewwee yous 52, 133 8, 680 |) 1869 .-..2-.2---seepeene 96, 626 12, 416 
EDU iets eeiinten eee sini 64, 647 VD, 194 SEB TO oe eam iol 94, 477 11, 649 
MBG T cc we cece cecciwm meme 62, 974 19022) LSM oe aie ete eee 118, 864 38, 465 
URES eae eateaws eee ene cee 79, 315 6, 415. |} 1872 206s see aee ee ame er 115, 904 29, 540 
I 


Prices per cental at the beginning of each month of 1872 were as 
follows: January, $3.25 to $5.50; February, $4 to $6; March, $2.50 
to $6.50; April, $4 to $7.25; May, $4 to $4.75; June, ——; July, 
$1.50 to $5; August, $3 to $5; September, $2 to $5; October, $2 to 
$5; November, $2.75 to $5; December, $2.75 to $5. 

The market exhibited no important fluctuations, but a steady advance 


during the year. 


Good mutton was in request during the whole year. 


The advanced prices of wool limited the number of sheep available for 


the meat market. 
ers and feeders. 


Tuarge numbers in the market were brought by rais- 


SHEEP PRODUCTS.— Wool: The monthly range ef prices per pound 
of tub-washed and unwashed wool, during 1872, was as follows: 


ce i=) 

q rs Cy rS 
4 S 2 
$ | 
Months. E @ Months. E @ 
2 E 2 E 
S a =} A 
A =) H p 

ON Mines Va) | SP ULL oe -.> 4 nae ee = aoe eee | 55 to 71! 40 to 55 

85)) 26) 90. 00) |) AURAL -<-5 ideo eee eee 53 to 63 | 33 to 43 

85 | 40 to 50 || September ....--..----.... 52 to 60 | 32 to 338 

80a 4acte: D0" |! October: ..-2).c=20 see eee 50 to 58 | 28 to 37 

TELAY tO) Be) || INOVeMDED 225. eres 50 to 67 | 28 to 43 

7? 45. to... 55 ||’ December: io cks sarees 2 ae 50 to 68 | 30 to 43 
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Sheep-pelts—The monthly range of prices of sheep-pelts during 1872 
was as follows: January, $2.50 to $2.75; February, $2.50 to $3.50; 
Mareh, $3 to $3.50; April, $2.50 to $3.25; May, $2.50 to $3; June, $2 
to $3; July, $2.25 to $2.55; August, ; September, ——; October, 
$1 to $1.25; November, $1 to $1.40; December, $1.25 to $1.75. 


PORK-PACKING IN THE WEST. 


According to the record kept by the Cincinnati Price Current, the 
number of hogs packed during the twenty-two packing seasons prior to 
the present were as follows: 1849-50, 1,652,220; 185051, 1,332,867 ; 
185152, 1,182,846; 185253, 2,201,110; 1853-54, 2,534,770; 1854~55, 
2,124,404: 1855~56, 2,489,502 5 1856~57, 1,818,468 ; 1857-’58, 2,210,778; 
185859, 2,465,552 ; 1859-’60, 2,350,822 ; 1860-61, 2,155,702; 186162, 
2,893,606 ; 1862~63, 4,069.520; 1863~64, 3,261,105 ; 186465, 2,422,779; 
1865—66, 1,785,955 ; 1866-67, 2,490,791 ; 186768, 2,781,084; 1868~69, 
2,499,873 ; 1869~70, 2,635,312 ; 1870~71, 3,695,251 ; 187172, 4,831,558. 

At the time when this report was sent to press the record for the 
packing season of 1872~73 had not been made up, the statisties of 
Chicago and Saint Louis not having been completed. Using the most 

‘reliable estimates of the business of these important points, the results 
of the season just concluded may, with very close approximation, be 
given as follows : 


| 
| 
States. 1871-"72. 1872-73. States. | 1871-72. 1872-73. 
{TR eee | = — —— = = i > = 
CORIO ease Pe ee see 834, 163 863,117 || Kentucky .......-... 342, 562 329, 156 
TGIARS esas wo en 566, 134 608, 336 || Tennessee. ..-....--- | 40, 180 | 35, 000 
Pi ingise ose slec eck! 1, 620,375 | 1,794,382 || Other States......... 42,281 63, 450 
CE ee eee 288, 580 326, 397 —— — 
MOSEOOST . 5. -<- 50-550 693, 949 | 909, 080 |} TOU oie ee gla one 4, 831, 558 | », $21, 028 
Wanpad2ss 25 sep osk: 43, 034 42, 800 4, 831, 558 
‘Wisconsin ..-..--.--.. 334, 410 3, 700 ——_ 
Minnesota -........-.-- 21, 000 22, 000 || Tacrease., 2. -.- (eee ae ee ee 489, 470 
Webraska..-.-.------- 4, 890 | 7, 610 | 


_ In the above figures the number for the current season is made up 
only from the points reported the previous season. To the aggregate . 
shonld be added about 100,000 hogs packed at points not previously 
reported, making the aggregate for 1872~73, 5,421,028. 

The number packed at the leading points in the United States during 
the last three seasons was as follows: 


1870-71. | 1871-72. | 1872-73. 


ae 


| Saint Joseph and 74,360 } 118,155 88, 082 


@hicage.--2-!2..2.. | 918, 087 |1, 225, 236 | 1, 400, 586 

Cincinnati -..-..-.-. 500, 066 656, 841 626, 305; VWiCiIY -eses ee) 

Saint Louis ---..---. 305, 600 | 419, 032 550, 000)) Kansas City..-.---|.-.---<.-- 83, 000 187, 221 
Louisville......---. 242,135; 309,512 | 027046] Paerip.. 2k u cl ae ak eee 96, 225 104, 756 
Milwaukee_.------.) 241,000 | 315, 000 303, 500)) Keokuk..--.. SESE at ok sete 57, 500 71, 156 
Indianapolis ....... | 105,000 | 372,100 196, 317 


Near the close of the season it was estimated by leading perk author- 
ities that the increase of weight per hog averaged about five pounds. 
An increase in the lard product was also partially indicated, but the low 
prices prevailing during the latter part of the season it was thought 
would check this upward movement and reduce the aggregate yield to 
about the figures of the previous year. 

The amount of work accomplished by this division, during the past 
year, in the preparation of special statistical statements for the use of 
committees of Congress, boards of agriculture, and rural associations of 
many kinds, and for public use by representative individuals, has been 
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unusually large. The pressure of this class of our statistical work has 
in fact prevented the completion of important lines of investigation, 
the results of which might otherwise have appeared in this report. 

J. KR. DODGE, Statistician. 


Hon. FREDERICK WATTS, Commissioner. 


REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST AND CURATOR 
OF THE MUSEUM. 


Sir: During the past year a large number of letters were received 
from correspondents in various parts of the country containing insects 
destructive to vegetation, many of which have already been figured and 
described in the reports of the Department of Agriculture; a monthly 
record, however, has been kept of all that were new or interesting, and 
these have been figured and published with as much of their natural 
history, habits, &c., as is known. In-addition, a chapter on the reme- 
dies, the present part embracing the Diptera, or two-winged flies, has 
been appended, which may prove very useful to the agriculturist for 
reference, as some of our most destructive insect pests are found in this 
order, as for example the wheat-midge, the Hessian fly, the onion-fly, &e. 

In examining peach-orchards in the neighborhood of the Maryland 
Agricultural College, about the first week of May, almost all the young 
twigs of the trees were observed to be killed at the extreme point or end 
for a distance of 1 to 24 inches, and the terminal buds entirely destroyed. 
On cutting open these dying twigs, the injury was found to be caused 
by a very minute caterpillar, which, entering the twig near a bud, had 
entirely eaten out the pith and interior, leaving only its “ frass ” and the 
exuding gum to mark the spot where it had entered. When confined 
in a glass case, after about a couple of weeks, several of the larve left 
the injured twigs and formed very loose cocoons on the sides of the box 
or among the rubbish and old leaves lying scattered on the earth, and 
in about six to ten days the perfect moth appeared. Specimens were 
forwarded to Mr. V. P. Chambers, of Covington, Kentucky, who is mak- 
ing a special study of our micro-lepidoptera, and he decided it to be 
Anarsia (Zeller) pruinella, (Clemens,) probably A. lineatella (Zeller) of 
Europe, (Fig. 1,) the larva of which was described by Mr. Clemens as 
taken June 16, full grown, and about to transform on the limbs of a 
plum, but no food-plant is mentioned. The tail of the 
pupa is attached to alittle button of silk,in an exceed- 
_ ingly slightcocoon. There was scarcely a single young 
tree in the peach-orchard examined that was not more 
or less injured by this little pest, and at least as many 
as twenty to fifty injured twigs were found on some 
; very young trees. After the insect leaves the twig 

the injured part dries up and breaks off. This insect 

was also seen, though in much smaller numbers, last 

ee season, in Maryland and Virginia, and apple-trees are 

Ss “<®W also frequently observed injured in a similar manner 

in Maryland, and it is probable that the damage is done by the same 

worm, but, as we have not yet succeeded in breeding them from the 
apple, we cannot say with certainty. ’ 

The larve are about 0.25 of an inch in jength, head black, body dark 
reddish brown, with lighter rings, the third ring being more conspicu- 


~ 
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ous and whitish; the moth is quite small, and measures 0.40 to 0.60 of 
an inch in expanse of wings, and is of a pale-gray color, with a few 
blackish spots on the upper wings. Should this insect increase in num- 
bers as much during the next year as it has done since the last, it 
threatens to be a great scourge to peach-growers. The only way to de- 
stroy them is to go around the peach-orchard in May and June and cut 
off such terminal shoots as appear to be withering or drying up, and 
then burn them with the caterpillars inside. This at least would pre- 
vent their multiplying to such an extent as to be very injurious at pres- 
ent. When not so very numerous, they appear only to serve to some- 
what prune the trees, as they take off merely the tips of the branches. 
In May many leaves of the pear-tree were observed to be covered with 
Fig.2, dark-brown blotches somewhat like a fungoid growth, but upon 

. examination by Mr. Taylor, microscopist of the Department, 
», these blotches were found to be inhabited by myriads of smal! 
mites almostinvisible to the naked eye. These mites appear to 
run all over the leaves, but especially to burrow in the brown 
patches, which appear to be entirely eaten out by them. Their 
bodies are long, cylindrical, yellowish white, with only two 
pairs of legs, placed very far forward near the head, and they 
move with considerable agility. They are also marked with a 
multitude of rings, and have two long hairs or bristles and two 
shorter ones on the end of the abdomen. There is a somewhat 
similar mite mentioned by Packard as the Typhlodromus pyri, of Sheuten, 
which is said to live under the epidermis of pear-leaves in Europe, but 
no mention is made of the brown blotches on the leaf, apparently formed 
by the mite. Inhis figure also the head is much more obtuse than those 


C 3! 
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examined in the Department. A thorough drenching with whale-oil- 


soap suds would doubtless destroy many of them, as their bodies appear 
to be very soft. All infested leaves, likewise, should be immediately 
removed and burned as soon as discovered. 

Mr. Richard H. Day, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, wrote to the Depart- 
ment July 8, inclosing a specimen of a beetle that he had reared from 
infested branches and fruit of the peach, and, according to his letter, 
the entire leaves and fruit put up in the bottle were literally devoured 
when he removed them. He also stated that the peach crop was rotting 
badly before maturity, and asked if the insect could have connection in 
any way with this condition of the crop. 

In a letter written August 19, however, he says that “although num- 
bers of my trees show evidence of disease, it certainly cannot be traced 
to the ravages of this insect.” He further states that ‘“‘ the ravages of 
the insects were first noticed last spring in going through the orchard 
to prune.” His attention was attracted by the great number of small 
branches dead and dying since the spring’s growth had started, and 
upon tracing those branches down he invariably found in the branch at 
the base of the leaf a puncture covered over with dried gum. Some- 
times the puncture was so recent that only the first leaf above was dead 
or dying, but death always followed the branch from the puncture up to 
its extremity, and almost as invariably traveled down till it came to a 
lateral branch, where the poison seemed to be arrested. It was observed 
that these punctures were always either in the tender wood of the pre- 
ceding fall’s or present spring’s growth. 

He examined many of the diseased branches with all possible care, 
and though he was unable to find either insect or eggs, he was satisfied 
that the injury could be traced to insects, and so a number of speci- 
mens of twigs, or terminal shoots, were forwarded to the Department. 

8A 
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These were carefully examined, and no eggs or insects could be discov- 
ered in the twigs. Mr. Day was advised, however, to put a number of 
injured specimens in a glass jar, and watch them carefully to see if any 
insects came out of them. This he did, but placed some twigs with 
young fruit on them. After watching them for a number of weeks he 
paid no further attention to them, supposing the insects had all escaped 
before he placed the branches in the jar; but later in the season, having 
occasion to use the jar, he found a number of smail beetles, and discoy- 
ered to his surprise that the leaves and fruit were nearly eaten up. 
One of these, the others escaping, he sent to the Department for iden- 
tification. ; 

On the 29th of August he wrote again to the Department, stating 
that he placed four specimens of diseased peaches in an empty qui- 
nine-bottle, with a view of determining whether his opinion was cor- 
rect ‘in ascribing this general and wide-spread disease of peaches to 
the depredation of insects, and also whether this insect is the same as 
the one that commits its ravages upon the tender branches of the trees 
in the spring.” . 

On the 27th of the month the first beetle appeared from this lot of 
specimens, and he subsequently sent the bottle, with peaches and insects 

Fig. 3. inclosed, to the Department for examination by the 
entomologist. On examination, these beetles were de- 
cided to be Arwocerus (Sch.) coffee of Fab., and the 

shriveled peaches sent were literally riddled by their 
larve, a specimen of which was sent in June, and is 
figured, (Fig. 3.) Six perfect beetles made their appear- 
ance from the three specimens of the dried fruit last 
forwarded; but the insect first mentioned as attacking 
the twigs in spring is most probably another insect, and 
may prove to be the Anarsia pruinella, of Clemens, men- 
tioned (with figures) on page 305 of the monthly report 
for July, as having injured peach-twigs in Maryland. 
Another season, however, will decide the question, if 
Mr. Day, or any of our correspondents in Louisiana, or 
elsewhere, will send specimens of the twigs, as soon as injured in the 
spring, when one may be able to detect the insect. It appears to us 
that the Arwecerus coffee would not be likely, in the larve state, to 
injure living healhty twigs in the manner described. The insect, how- 
ever, may probably be found under the bark of diseased trees, and 
there is no doubt whatever that, in the larve state, it attacks partially 
rotten and shriveled fruit, as proved by the worm-eaten appearance of 
the specimens sent. 

A correspondent of the Department, when examining his peach-trees 
for the peach-tree borer, discovered a great quantity of small whitish 
worms, about the 0.40 of an inch in length, and of a very slender form, 
swarming in the exuded gum, saw-dust, and feces with which the mouths 

Fig. 4. of burrows made by the 

peach-borer Algeria exitiosa 

were filled. These small 
worms he considered the 
young larve of the borer, 
and sent them to the De- 
partment for examination ; 
they were carefully placed 
in a bottle and fed until 
they changed into naked 
pupe on the surface of the earth, or a little below it; and in about eight 
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or ten days after the pupe were fully developed, the perfect insects 
made their appearance in the form of minute two-winged dark- 
colored flies, which were at once recognized as the Mycetobia (Myceto- 
phila) persice. (Fig. 4.) Several of this genus feed upon fungi, and one 
species, very similar, is mentioned by Dr. Packard as living in the putres- 
cent sap under the bark of elm trees. Our correspondents, however, 
have no occasion to apprehend any injury from this insect, as it only ap- 
pears to feed upon the exuded gum, &c.,and has nothing to do with 
the larvee of the peach-tree borers, which, even when very young, can 
be readily distinguished by their heads, their more robust forms, and by 
their six small feeton the first three segments of the body—while the 
larve of the Mycetobia is long and snake-like in form, has no feet what- 
ever, and is perfectly innocuous to the peach-tree. 

A letter was received in the latter part of July from a correspondent, 
Mr. C. Moralle, of Leesburgh, Virginia, containing a number of very 
small white worms, or larve, having distinct black heads. These 
worms appeared to be clinging to each other by means of a viscid sub- 
stance on the surface of their bodies, and formed a small living mass. 
In the accompanying letter Mr. Moralle stated that what attracted his 
attention was “the peculiarity about them that they gathered in a long 
string, resembling a snake, piling themselves np thickly in the middle 
and tapering at each end, and when they moved the whole mass moved 
as in one body.” Unfortunately these worms were all dead when they 
arrived, but Mr. Saunders, of this Department, brought a mass of simi- 
lar larve a few days afterward, which had been given him by a gentle- 
man also in Virginia, These specimens were placed in a glass jar, hay- 
ing a small quantity of damp soil at the bottom, and retained their ball- 
shaped form for some time, and then commenced to creep round the 
sides of the jar on the earth in a string, three or four abreast, and con- 
tinued traveling for a couple of hours; they then dispersed and buried 
themselves a short distance under the surface of the earth, and changed 
into PUPe, ig cetmine six or eight days afterward as perfect flies. These 
were abont one-tenth of an inch in length, (expanse 
9, 9.13,) of a dusky-black color, with dark brown legs 
” and dusky-wings. Upon examination they proved to 
be a species of Sciara, (Fig. 5,) the larve or worms 
of which usually feed upon decaying vegetable sub- 
stances, and are frequently found in fungi. The 
species above mentioned as occurring in Virginia is 
very similar in habits to a European species, Sciara 
thome, which is usually called the snake or army 

worm in Germany, from its habit of sometimes assem- 
bling in innumerable numbers, creeping among and over each other, 
and hanging together by means of a viscid moisture, and forming a mass 
like a snake or rope, sometimes several feet in length, and two or three 
inches in breath, The fly of the European species, Sciara thome, is de- 
scribed as having yellow stripes or points on the abdomen, whereas 
our American species (at least when dried) does not show any vestige 
of yellow whatsoever on the abdomen, but is of a uniform dark-brown 
color, although the worm or larva has the same habits of forming snake- 
like processions. It is somewhat singular that these worms appeared 
almost simultaneously in two places in Virginia, while no mention is 
made of their appearing elsewhere. 

These insects (Sciara) generally do no damage to cultivated vegeta- 
tion, although one species, Sciara (Molobrus) mali, is mentioned by Dr. 
Fitch as being found in the interior of apples, especially when pierced 
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or eaten out by the codling moth, (Carpocapsa pomonella,) or other insects, 
where they merely accelerate the decay of fruit already previously in- 
jured. In Europe the larve of other species, Sciara fucata, and quin- 
que maculata, live in putrid or decaying turnips, &c., and have been 
accused of producing the disease in potatoes commonly known as the 
“seab.” Sciara pyri is said to deposit its eggs in the yet unfolded 
pear-blossoms, the larvze of which, when hatched, work themselves down 
to the core, causing the young and yet undeveloped fruit to wither and 
fall to the ground. 

The species found in Virginia probably does no injury to cultivated 
plants, but feeds on putrid vegetable substances, under bark of trees, 
moss, or stones, and in decaying fungi, as a very similar larva not yet 
developed into the perfect fly has lately been taken near Washington, 
feeding by hundreds on the under side of a species of fungus or agaricus, 
(allied to Amanita muscaria,) which was completely riddled and destroyed 
by them. If this is the case in one instance, my it not be probable 
that these larve, when in such multitudes as to entirely destroy the 
fungi upon which the eggs were deposited and the young larve had 
previously existed, may find it necessary to emigrate in swarms in search 
of fresh fungi to feed upon ? 

In regard to this singular worm Mr. M. H. Spera, a few months later, 
wrote, from Ephratah, Pennsylvania, as follows: ‘ During the past 
summer I found several of these ‘snakes, one of them, when found, 
measuring 18 inches in length, and numbering 497 worms, some being 
30 of an inchin length. It was moving rapidly. Several days after, I 
found another, not as large as the former, containing 364 worms. Of 
these I secured a number, placing them in a glass box, in which I also 
placed damp earth andmoss. When I placed them in the box, about 3 
p. m., they would crawl on the glass, but by next morning they had all 
disappeared beneath the earth and moss. The perfect flies appeared on 
the afternoon of the fifth day, and on the sixth and seventh, their 
description perfectly agreeing with that given in the monthly report. 
The first was found on the 27th of July, the second several days after.” 

A letter has been received from a correspondent in Louisiana, com- 
plaining of the injury done to the truck-farmers by a large grasshopper, 
which, from his description, appears to be the Romalea microptera (of 
Serville,) or the Gryllus centurio of Burmeister. He states that the 
insect has been known for forty years, appearing in May along the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coast. ‘ Heretofore,” he says, “it has been 
comparatively harmless, but this year it was very injurious to melons 


Fig. 6. 


and vegetables; it also climbed peach and fig trees to devour the fruit; 
it cannot fly, as its wings are too short.” 
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The insect was described in the Agricultural Report for 1858, as oc- 
curring in Florida, where it was commonly known as the ‘ lubber,” from 
its sluggish habits. It was very voracious, and was quite destructive 
in the young orange-groves by devouring the leaves. The insects also 
destroy many garden-vegetables and plants, though they were not espe- 
cially destructive to them at that time and place, but appeared to be 
more injurious to the foliage of the orange-tree. They crawl slowly 
over the ground or upon shrubs, and are so nauseating that even fowls 
reject them as food. The eggs are probably deposited in the earth ; the 
young larve are striped like the mature insects, but are perfectly wing- 
less; they areof a black color, beautifully striped and banded with 
orange or red; the pup also are black, shaded, and striped on the 
thorax with yellow or orange red, and the abdomen is banded, and the 
hind thighs bordered with the same color. The insect, when fully 
grown, is from 2 to 2.50 inches in length, and is of a yellow or orange 
color, barred and spotted with black. 


The wing-cases are extremely short, reaching only half way to the 
extremity of the abdomen, and are totally useless to the insect for the 
purpose of flight. These wing-covers are yellowish, shaded with rosy- 
pink, and are barred and spotted with black. The insects are extremely 
voracious, and from their large size are able to consume an immense 
quantity of food, and no doubt, if found in great numbers, would do 
immense injury in market-gardens; but as they never fly, merely creep- 
ing or jumping heavily, they can be readily destroyed by catching in a 
net, or by crushing with the foot, in every stage of their existence. It 
would, however, be well to destroy them when very young, as if allowed 
to grow they will consume as much as half a dozen common grasshop- 
pers (Caloptenus) at one meal. 

Numbers of letters have been received by the Department from the 
Western and Southwestern States during the past season complaining 
of the injury done to fruit-trees by a small insect, which bores into the 
wood and frequently destroys the branch or twig attacked. For some 
time the injured branches only were sent, but at last Mr. William Duane 
Wilson, of the Iowa Homestead, forwarded some branches of the grape- 
vine with the insects in them, and on examination they proved to be 
the apple-twig borer, Amphicerus (Bostrichus) bicaudatus of Leconte. 
These insects measure from .25 to .35 of an inch in length, and are small, 
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dark chestnut-colored beetles, of a cylindrical form, having the front part 
of the thorax roughened with elevated points, the male having two little 
horns, and the tips of the wing-covers above, provided with two prickle- 
like points curving inward. — In his letter Mr. Wilson complains much 
Fig. 8. of the injary done by these insects in lowa, and says that 
seven to nine year old vines are killed from the root 
? up, and that out of fourteen vines, eleven were killed. 
Ai. Mr. Allen Crocker, of Burlington, Kansas, some time ago 
a ip stated that in Kansas this insect did much damage by 
boring into the twigs of the white hickory. Other corre- 
spondents say that it also attacks apple, pear, and cherry trees 
in a similar manner, by boring into the twigs and young branches. It 
is in the perfect or beetle state that the insect does the injury to our 
fruit and forest trees, boring into the twig just above the bud, working 
downward sometimes to the depth of twe or more inches through the 
pith, thus finding in the branch both food and protection. Hven in mid- 
winter both male and female beetles may sometimes be found hiding in 
their cylindrical burrows, and always with the head directed downward. 
The insects are plentiful in the Western States, and, although they have 
been taken in Maryland and Pennsylvania, we have received no accounts 
‘of their ravages from eastern correspondents. The only remedy that can 
be suggested, when the insect attacks twigs and branches, is to cut 
them off some distance below the place injured and to burn them imme- 
diately, with the beetles inside, as it is not likely that any preparation 
could be applied to the trees that would prevent their attacks. 

Extensive injuries by inseets were reported in August in nearly all 
the cotton States. North Carolina, however, was thought to be nearly 
exempt from this infliction, a single mention of “insects in cotton” com- 
ing up from Pasquotank County. The August crops of Richland County, 
South Carolina, were generally swept by the cotton-caterpillar or cotton 
army-worm, (Anomis «xyline.) In Georgia the ravages of this insect 
were reported in Lee, Marion, Glynn, Stewart, Clay, Glascock, Calhoun, 
Schley, and Baldwin Counties. In some places the destruction was 
complete. In Schley County fields were entirely denuded within forty- 
eight hours after the appearance of the enemy. In Glascock and Marion 
the boll-worm (Heliothis armigera) added its destructive influence. In 
some localities the grass caterpillar or grass army-worm (Prodenia au- 
tumnalis) devoured the corn, grass, and pea crops. 

In Suwannee County, Florida, cotton-caterpillars appeared July 15, and 
within a month entirely swept many fields. In Leon they appeared Au- — 
gust 18, and within a week the last cotton-leaf had disappeared. The 
same report comes from Taylor County. In Jefferson the third brood 
was in. process of incubation. Similar complaints were received from 
Gadsden, Marion, and West Florida generally. The grass-caterpillars 
were numerous and active in Columbia and Manatee. 

Returns from Alabama foreshadowed an extensive visitation of the 
cotton-caterpillar, which, as our September reports show, was fully and 
painfully realized. In some places the boll-worm vied with the cotton- 
worm in its destructive influence. Reports of either or both of these 
pests come from Macon, Clarke, Pike, Marengo, Conecuh, Perry, Mont- 
gomery, Crenshaw, Russell, Fisk, Calhoun, Chambers, Butler, Autau- 
ga, Dallas, Wilcox, and Tuscaloosa Counties. In Crenshaw entire fields 
were denuded of foliage. In Calhoun the crop prospeet was reduced 25 
per cent. in five days. In Autauga the roads, woods, and wells were 
full of army and boll worms. In Wilcox the caterpillars, after stripping 
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the cotton-plant of its leaves, attacked the bolls, eating the smaller ones 
and killing the larger ones by gnawing around them. In Perry the 
crop was cut down to half an average after August 20. In Fisk the 
boll-worm was also destructive in corn-fields. 

In Mississippi the injuries reported by our correspondents, though 
less extensive than in Alabama, were quite considerable. Persistent 
efforts for the destruction of cotton-insects appear to have been meas- 
urably successful in several counties. Reports of injuries were received 
from Pike, Jasper, Newton, Clarke, La Fayette, Wilkinson, Warren, 
Smith, Attala, Lauderdale, Wayne, Hinds, Madison, Neshoba, and Yal- 
abusha. In some of these counties the damages were slight; in others 
entire fields were denuded of leaves. 

In Louisiana the cotton-caterpillars, after several ominous demon- 
strations in July, appeared in force in several counties during August. 
They nearly “finished” the crop in Tangipahoa, and reduced that of 
Marion to a half average. In Concordia many fields were entirely 
stripped of foliage. Severe injuries were inflicted in Red River and 
Saint Landry, while insects in formidable numbers were reported in 
Cameron, Carroll, Union, Rapides, Avoyelles, Baton Rouge, and Caddo. 
In Baton Rouge they were very annoying to peach and grape growers. 
In Orleans County truck-farmers suffered from the ravages of the large 
black grasshopper, {omalia microptera,) Fig. 7. 

In Texas serious damages to the cotton crop are reported in Austin, 
Gonzales, Atascosa, Matagorda, Milam, and Blanco Counties by cotton- 
caterpillars, grasshoppers, and an undescribed insect. In Gonzales 
County grasshoppers also inflicted great injury upon bottom crops of 
corn. 

The cotton-caterpillar and the boll-worm completed their summer’s 
work by a very effective demonstration during September. North Car- 
olina, judging from previous reports, had enjoyed almost entire immu- 
nity from this scourge during the summer, but during September it was 
felt seriously in several parts of the State. Reports of insect depreda- 
tions have been received from Tyrrel, Wake, Craven, Edgecombe, and 
Sampson Counties. In Dooly County, Georgia, the caterpillars ap- 
peared early in the month, and entirely swept the top crop. They 
reduced the yield one-half in Calhoun County, and were very mischiev- 
ous in Muscogee, Lee, Sumter, Worth, Columbia, Heard, Marion, Schley, 
Wilkinson, Chattahoochee, Upson, Liberty, Whitfield, Clay, and 
Decatur Counties. In several cases their depredations exceeded any- 
thing of the kind previously known, involving the destruction of leaves 
and bolls entire. In other cases their injuries resulted in the reduction 
of the yield by a very formidable percentage. Caterpillars and boll- 
worms also figure prominently in the Florida County reports. Serious 
depredations were committed in Liberty, Jackson, Suwannee, Orange, 
Gadsden, Jefferson, Alachua, Clay, Columbia, and Levy Counties. In Al- 
abama, the same blighting influence was felt in Saint Clair, Hale, But- 
ler, Clarke, Lee, Montgomery, Colbert, Blount, Calhoun, Macon, Cham- 
bers, Pike, Autauga, Perry, and Limestone Counties. In some cases, 
as in Pike County, the brunt of the disaster fell upon the lowland cot- 
ton. ‘The mischief appears to have been even still more serious in sev- 
eral counties of Mississippi. In Jasper everything about the cotton- 
plant that a worm could eat was stripped. Complaints are very earnest 
of these depredations in Rankin, Warren, Grenada, Amite, Wayne, Yal- 
abusha, Lauderdale, Washington, Wilkinson, Winston, Jefferson, 
Hinds, and Kemper Counties. In several of these counties very little 
cotton matured after August 1. Louisiana sends reports of insect dam- 
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ages to cotton in Union, Morehouse, Tangipahoa, East Feliciana, Con- 
cordia, Claiborne, and Washington Counties. Very great damage was 
also done in De Witt and Austin Counties, Texas. In the last-named 
county whole fields were swept. 

The Colorado potato-beetle (Doryphora decem-lineata) made its appear- 
ance in Pennsylvania in two counties, in one of which the damage was 
reported as quite light. South of Mason and Dixon’s line this insect 
is reported in one county in each of the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, but in all these the injuries are re- 
ported small. The greatest annoyance is in the States north of the 
Ohio River. In Ohio several counties report greater or less injuries, 
not so severe, however, as those reported from Michigan. In Indiana 
this beetle was more or less destructive, while in several counties of 
Illinois it was despairingly pronounced a permanent scourge. In one 
county only (Outagamie, Wisconsin) were they pronounced worse than 
in 1871. In Minnesota and Iowa they were reported as disappearing in 
most of the counties, while in Kansas they were but incidentally men- 
tioned. In Clarke County, Virginia, the Cantharis or common potato- 
beetle injured the crops to some extent. The counteracting agency of 
other insects destroying the Colorado beetle was mentioned with much 
satisfaction in different parts of the country. A correspondent in Erie 
County, Ohio, stated that the Colorado potato-beetle was quite numerous, 
this being their worst season, but by concert of action through the county 
it was kept in check; that when the weather was hot, the best way to 
destroy them was to keep the land well cultivated, and when the light, 
well-pulverized soil was hot, in the middle of the day, to knock them 
off the vines, and the heat of the ground soon kills them. When the 
weather will not admit of this, a tablespoonful of Paris-green in a pail- 
ful of water sprinkled on the vines will be effectual. 

In. several counties north of the Ohio River this insect was quite 
active. In some cases its depredations were serious, while in others 
they were successfully resisted by remedies. Infusions of Paris-green, 
dog-fennel, and May-weed were reported as quite effective in different 
places. The general opinion appears to be that these insects were not 
nearly so numerous or destructive as in former years. Similar reports 
come from Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. In Pulaski County, Mis- 
souri, the disappearance of the beetle is attributed to the destruction of 
its eggs by the lady-bug, (Coccinella,) which appeared in great numbers. 
In Nebraska the Colorado beetle was more annoying, its ravages being 
quite severe in several counties. In Boone County the “old black potato- 
bug, enlarged and improved,” was quite a nuisance. This was, probably, 
the Macrobasis albida, specimens of which have been received by the De- 
partment, with the statement that they devour, not only potatoes, but 
several other vegetables. From the same locality come reports of a 
large round beetle, with faint stripes along its dusky back, which has 
been very destructive. The terms of description suit several destructive 
insects, and hence are insufficient to identify the one in question. In 
Republic County, Kansas, the “ old-fashioned” potato-bug (Cantharis 
cinerea) greatly injured potatoes and beets. The Colorado beetle was 
also annoying in Helena County, Montana. In Iron County, Utah, 
potatoes, beets, and corn were destroyed, to a considerable extent, by a 
dark-green worm, an inch and a half in length, not yet identified. Our 
correspondent says that the ground was literally covered with these 
worms. Itwasreportedin Madison County, Virginia; Logan, Tuscarawas, 
Ross, Pickaway, Morgan, Meigs, Coshocton, Butler, and Ashland Coun- 
ties, Ohio; Washtenaw, Montcalm, Lenawee, Clinton, and Antrim 
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Counties, Michigan; Marion, Gibson, Decatur, Steuben, and Franklin 
Counties, Indiana; Winnebago, Putnam, Cass, and Clark Counties, 
Illinois; Outagamie, Wisconsin; Steele and Redwood Counties, Minne- 
sota; and in Thayer County, Nebraska. In most of these cases the 
Colorado beetle (Doryphora decem-lineata) was mentioned specifically. 
In New London County, Connecticut, the white and wire worms were 
spoken of, and in Thayer County, Nebraska, blister-flies, as injurious 
to potatoes. Hardin County, Iowa, was exempt after seven years of 
visitation. ‘‘ Tyck’s Seedling” potato is reported there as “ bug-proof.” 

The chinch-bug, (Micropus (Rhyparochromus) leucopterus) was espe- 
cially destructive to sorghum in Adams County, Ohio; in Jennings and 
Brown Counties, Indiana; in Jasper and Phelps Counties, Missouri ; and 
in Linn County, Kansas. The newly-sown wheat crop has felt their rav- 
ages in Brown and Jennings Counties, Indiana; in Macon, Boone, Polk, 
Crawford, Jasper, and Reynolds Counties, Missouri: and in Linn County, 
Kansas. Franklin County, Illinois, was overrun with them to the great 
damage of the cornerop, as alsoin Jennings and Boone Counties, Indiana ; 
in Macon, Boone, Crawford, Polk, Jasper, Reynolds, Phelps, Miller, and 
Iron Counties, Missouri, and in Linn County, Kansas. In Crawford 
County, Missouri, three distinct broods are noted. The first appeared - 
about the 1st of May, and inflicted such damage upon the wheat crop 
that several fields were plowed up. The second brood came about. the 
last of June, and the third about the last of August. At the last visi- 
tation the corn was in milk, and upon it they fell with great voracity, 
very seriously reducing its yield both of grain and of fodder. 

Chinch-bugs destroyed the sorghum crops in Brown County, Indiana, 
and Phelps County, Iowa; in the former the old Chinese sorghum is 
especially mentioned, the other varieties not being injured. 

The Hessian fly (Cecidomyia destructor) was observed during October 
in the early-sown wheat of Botetourt County, Virginia. The young crop 
was here attacked also by some unknown insect working under ground 
and devouring the rootlets and stalks. During November this insect 
was observed in Frederick, Shenandoah, and Page Counties, Virginia ; 
Clarke County, North Carolina; Fulton County, Arkansas ; Berkeley 
County, West Virginia; Miami and Vinton Counties, Ohio; and Jen- 
nings and Saint Joseph Counties, Indiana. In the last-named county 
the ravages of this insect were confined to sandy soils. During the 
spring the fly infested the wheat in Ralls County, Missouri, and in La- 
bette County, Kansas. In thelatter-named county it was observed espe- 
' cially in early-sown crops. 

West of the Missouri River grasshoppers (Caloptenus spretus) were 
quite destructive in some localities. In Ottawa County, Kansas, they 
appeared August 15, and for three days wrought havoc in the corn. 
They did great mischief, also, in Madison and L’eau-qui-court Counties, 
Nebraska. In Bonhomme County, Dakota, they appeared August 10, 
and remained two days, partially destroying the corncrops. In Morgan 
County, Utah, they were so numerous as to prevent the sowing of buck- 
wheat. In Columbia County, Oregon, they made great havoc of grass 
and grain crops, scarcely leaving a trace of clover, and then attacked 
gardens and fruit-trees. Grasshoppers were numerous, but not destruc- 
tive, in Milam County, Texas, and are reported in Rice County, Kansas. 
In Morgan County, Utah, they destroyed half the spring grain and a 
fourth of the potatoes. A grasshopper (probably Caloptenus femur-ru- 
brum) in Lincoln County, Kentucky, cut the buckwheat down close to the 
ground. In Thayer County, Nebraska, corn was seriously damaged by 
Caloptenus spretus. In Franklin County, Kansas, all.the experimental 
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crops of blue-grass were swept by grasshoppers. In Kendall and Blanco 
Counties, Texas, immense swarms of this destructive insect are reported 
as perforating the earth and laying eggs for their next generation. 
They afterward departed southward. 

A cut-worm (Agrotis?) was destructive to corn in Oakland and Cal- 
houn Counties, Michigan; Outagamie County, Wisconsin; and Frank- 
lin County, Missouri. This insect was especially troublesome in corn 
planted upon sod-land that had not been fall-plowed. Cut-worms were 
also reported in New England and the Middle States as destructive to 
corn, tobacco, meadows, and fruit. In North Carolina an insect, proba- 
bly another variety of the cut-worm, is reported as injuring cotton. In 
Sullivan County, Tennessee, the worms were dug out of the ground, as 
many as sixty having been found in a single hill of corn. In Upshur 
County, West Virginia, and in several counties in Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana, the ravages of the eut-worm have been quite severe. This in- 
sect is occasionally mentioned in the reports from Hlinois and Missouri. 

Species of Agrotis were injurious to corn in Howard County, Maryland, 
and in Cass County, Michigan. 

In Hamilton County, Indiana, and Lee County, lowa, the hay-crop 
was destroyed, and in New London County, Connecticut, the grass, in 
many meadows, was eaten up at the roots by a worm which, most prob- 
ably, was the Lachnosterna fusca. The white grub-worm—a name which 
populariy designates several species of the Lachnosterna—was more or 
less injurious to corn in Cass County, Michigan; in Noble and La Porte 
Counties, Indiana; and in Muscatine and Mahaska Counties, lowa. 
The white grub was also destructive to sod-land corn in Washington 
County, Rhode Island. In a few other localities in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut our August returns indicated injuries to oats, sod-corn, and 
grass crops by the army-worm, (Leucania unipuncta.) The army-worm 
greatly damaged oats in Carroll and Ogle Counties, Illinois. In Cher- 
okee and Labette Counties, Kansas, they did great mischief in newly- 
sown wheat, especially on stubble-ground. Ravages of insects bearing 
this name were reported in Pike and Posey Counties, Indiana, in White 
eS Illinois, in Jefferson County, lowa, and in Nevada County, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr. Charles B. Thompson, of Elwood, New Jersey, writes to the De- 
partment that after having made many inquiries as to the means of ex- 
tirpating the rose-bug, and tried many reputed remedies without success, - 
he at length accomplished his object by the use of dry, unleached oak- | 
ashes. He scattered the ashes upon the vines and the branches of peach 
and apple trees that were infested by the bug early in the morning, while 
the dew was on the leaves. The result was that within four days after 
this application the bugs had almost entirely disappeared. Mr. George 
Hardy, of Avola, Vernon County, Missouri, has made a similar exper- 
iment with the same favorable result. He writes to the Department 
that to prevent the bugs from injuring his vines he scattered oak-ashes 
(unleached) on them while the dew was on, and with such success 
that a second application was unnecessary. 

The locust or Cicada made its regular seventeen-year Visitation in 
Wise County, Virginia, especially injuring young fruit-orchards. Locusts 
were also annoying the peach-growers of Madison County, North Caro- 
lina. In Red River County, Louisiana, they injured young cotton-plants. 
In Richland County they appeared May 14 and departed June12. They 
were present in immense numbers in Laurel County, Kentucky, from 
May 13 to June 20, but did no seriousgamage. They were more destruc- 
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tive, however, in Shelby, Jefferson, Jackson, and Pulaski Counties. 
They were reported also in Highland County, Ohio. 

Mr. William R. Marine, of Green Castle, Missouri, writes to the Depart- 
ment that he has discovered a remedy fer the ravages of insects or bugs 
upon plum-trees. He says: “I have been successful in the use of road- 
dust and sulphur. To one bushel of road-dust I add five pounds of sul- 
phur, and commence the use of this mixture about the time the petals 
fall off, dashing in handfals among the young plums, morning and even- 
ing, two or three times a week, for the space of six weeks, or until the 
plums have attained a sufficient growth for resistance to the operations 
of the bug.” 

The pea-bug (Bruchus pisi) troubled farmers in some parts of Davis 
County, Utah, causing them to discontinue the planting of peas. 

In Mecklenburgh County, Virginia, tobacco-worms (JMacrosila Caro- 
lina) were less destructive than usual; these grubs were destroyed by 
hornets and yellow-jackets. 

Aphides or plant-lice have been found in the hops in Oneida County, 
New York. In Bladen, Moore, and Perquimans Counties, North Caro- 
lina, and in Marlborough County, South Carolina, this pest has been 
annoying te the cotton-planter. 

Much harm was done by cabbage-worms in Luzerne County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Cecil County, Maryland. 

The canker-worm was destructive to apple trees in Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts. 

Owing to the very imperfect description given, by some of our corre- 
spondents, of the insects sent to this Department for examination and 
identification, it is hoped that hereafter they will either describe them 
more fully, or, what is much better, send specimens of the insects them- 
selves by mail, so that the entomologist may be able to identify them. 
Soft-bodied larvee may be sent alive in small tin or wooden boxes, with 
some of the plants they feed upon inclosed; or if dead, they may be 
placed in vials of weak alcohol. All beetles, plant-bugs, and hard-bodied 
insects may also be placed in alcohol, though the bottle must be pro- 
tected from breakageif sent through the mail. Butterflies, moths, &c., 
may be killed by a slight pinch on the thorax, and may then be sent 
folded in envelope corners or triangular slips of paper. Where there 
are a number of these papers they may be conveniently packed in tin 
or small wooden boxes. All packages should be addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

It is also hoped that our correspondents will particularly mention 
what remedies are used in their neighborhood, and with what success, 
in destroying our most common noxious insects, such as the wheat-fly, 
Hessian fly, chinch-bug, army-worm, Colorado potato-beetle, &c. It 
would also be well for southern planters to make a specialty of report- 
ing the success they have met with in applying remedies for the de- 
struction of the cetton-worm or fiy, and the boll-worm, or if any means 
whatever have been used in their neighborhood to destroy them, and 
what they recommend. 


NOTES ON THE DIPTERA, WITH THEIR REMEDIES. 


The following remedies, to guard against the injuries caused by the 
diptera, or two-winged flies, as well as for the destruction of the insects 
themselves, have been selected with great care from the works of our 
best entomological authorities, from reliable agricultural correspond- 
ents, and from experiments made in the Department. It will, however, 
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be necessary to commence with a short description of their trans- 
formations, natural history, and habits, so as to show at what period of 
their existence it is they do the most injury, and to enable us to decide 
as to whether it isin the egg, larva, pupa, or perfect state that the 
insect can the most readily be found and destroyed. 

The order of Diptera includes such insects, or flies, as possess two 
wings only, and are provided with a proboscis or trunk for sucking 
alone, and not with mandibles, or jaws, for biting or masticating their 
food. This order is very important to farmers, as producing several of 
the most minute, but at the same time most formidable enemies which 
they have, as, from the extremely small size of the larve, and their 
habit of hiding or burrowing in the stems, leaves, or roots of plants, 
they escape observation until the injury has been accomplished. 

The immense numbers, also, in which the flies appear all at once, en- 
able them to spread almost simultaneously over his fields and lay their 
eggs in or on nearly every individual plant in it, before anything can be 
done to prevent them. The egg of the female fly being deposited in 
some suitable locality, in the course of a short time a larva or maggot 
is hatched from it, which is generally of a yellowish dirty-white, or 
ereenish-gray color, with a soft, naked body, and having no legs. 
Some of these larve are provided with a distinct head, but many of 
them have no apparent head whatever, and that part is merely indi- 
cated by its position at the anterior part of the body. It is worthy of 
observation, also, that it is in this larva state that the Diptera do the 
most injury to vegetable products, by eating or boring into roots and 
stems, mining into leaves, seeds, and fruits, forming galls, &c. The 
lary of the grain-destroying Diptera are generally so minute, and hid- 
den within the substances they attack, that they escape the observation 
of the farmer until the damage is done, and it is only by the sickly yel- 
low appearance of his crop ‘that the agriculturist is led to examine the 
plants in order to find out what is troubling him, and then, too late, he 
discovers the millions of almost invisible grubs which have totally 
ruined his hopes of a good harvest. When the larva of a dipterous 
insect is fully fed and ready to undergo its metamorphosis, it either sheds 
its skin and changes into a naked pupa, or, the skin of the larva shrink- 
ing and hardening, it assumes an oval form, and changes to a chestnut 
or brown color, and it is in this hardened skin of the former larva that _ 
the pupa is formed, which lies, for a shorter or longer period of time, 
perfectly motionless, and eats nothing whatever, until at last the per- 
fect fly bursts out of one end of its pseudo cocoon, and flies off to per- 
petuate its species on the surrounding plants. 

It is in the perfect or winged state only that many of the Diptera 
annoy mankind and cattle, by piercing the skin in order to suck the 

Fig. 9. blood, as in the case of the horse or 
gad flies, the mosquito, and many 
others. In some of the other Diptera, 
however, the pupa is not quiescent, 
but is active and lively, as in the case 
of the mosquito, the pupa of which 
insect swims about in the water with 
great activity and restlessness. 

The larva of the common mosquito 

(Fig. 9) lives in stagnant water, and 
may be seen on any summer day swimming about, with a sort of wrig- 
gling motion, in small ponds or pools of water by the roadside, and 
especially in rain-water reservoirs or hogsheads placed under the spouts 
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of gutters, from the eaves of houses. Here they swarm in the form of 
young tadpoles or bull-heads, and our rain-water casks, unless tightly 
covered, serve as nurseries or breeding-places for the million of mosqui- 
toes which annoy us so much in the evening and during the night. A sin- 
gle bucket or pitcher of rain-water carelessly left for a few days in a 
bedroom, will serve as a convenient and commodious breeding-pond for 
some thousands of mosquitoes. A little sweet oil poured on the water 
in a cask or reservoir will destroy these larve, as they have to come to 
the surface for the purpose of breathing, the oil closing up their organs 
of respiration. If the water be drawn from below the oil, by means of 
a Siphon or spigot, the oil will still remain on the surface and not become 
mixed with the water so as to injure it for the purpose of washing, &c.; 
at the same time it is somewhat questionable if the water will not lose 
some of its good qualities for drinking purposes by being completely 
cut off from the action of the air. The larvze of mosquitoes are said to 
be of some utility as forming food for young fishes, and as destroying 
minute conferve, and other substances which would otherwise generate 
in the water, and, by their decay, render it putrid and offensive. When 
“camping out” in the woods, a “smolder” of smoke from damp wood 
and leaves to windward will drive the insects away. Citron or lemon 
juice, ammonia or ether, and camphor, will allay the irritation caused by 
their bites, and burning camphor in a room is said to drive the insects 
away; and when unprotected by veils or mosquito-nets, a little of the 
oil of pennyroyal rubbed over the hands and face has been found useful 
in banishing them, and a sponge saturated with it, hung at the head of 
the bed, over the face of the sleeper, when unprotected by anything else, 
is said to be effectual in driving them off, as they endeavor to avoid this 
scent, which appears to be very offensive to them. Dilute carbolic acid 
and coal-oil or kerosene have been used in the same manner, but it is 
somewhat doubtful whether the smell of the coal-oil is not more offen- 
Sive even than the bite of the mosquito to most persons, and in that 
case ‘‘ the remedy” would be almost ‘* worse than the disease.” 
The eggs of the Hessian fly (Cecidomyia destructor) (Fig. 10) are de- 
posited in longitudinal creases in the blade of the plant of wheat, bar- 
Fig. 10. ley, rye, &c., in autumn and spring. 
These eggs hatch in from four to 
twenty days, according to the state 
of the weather. The larve or grubs 
crawl down, working their way be- 
tween the leaf and main stalk till 
they come to a joint, where they re- 
main and suck the sap. They attain 
their full growth in from four to six 
weeks. The pupa is formed in the 
same place, its outer covering or pu- 
parium resembling a flax-seed. The 
winged insects appear in April. and 
May, and lay their eggs in wheat 
and other cereals. Curtis says that 
feeding the wheat off with sheep in winter might possibly save the crop 
from the Hessian fly. Dr. Harris recommends the same as a partial 
remedy. Mr. Herrick states that the stouter varieties of wheat should 
be chosen, and the land kept in good condition. If fall wheat is sown 
late some eggs will be avoided, but the risk of winter-killing will be in- 
curred. Great numbers of the pupz may be destroyed by burning the 
stubble immediately after harvest, and then plowing and harrowing the 
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land. Steeping the grain and rolling it in plaster or lime tends to pro- 
mote a vigorous growth, and is therefore beneficial. Quicklime strewed 
over the field immediately after the grain is cut would doubtless destroy 
many of the pupx. Sowing the field with wood-ashes, two bushels to 
the acre, in autumn, and then again the first and last weeksin April, and 
as late in May as the field can be passed over without injury, has been 
found useful; and it is recommended that fresh seed be procured from 
localities not infested by the insect. 
There are several parasitic hymenop- 
terous insects in Europe which de- 
stroy this insect, viz, Chalcis, Mac- 
roglenes, Platygaster (Inostemma) 
semiotellus, (or Ceraphron,) &c., and 
which serve very materially to di- 
minish the number of these insect 
pests, and which might probably be 
introduced with benefit. The larvze 
of the wheat-midge, (Diplosis (Ceci- 
domyia) destructor,) (Fig. 11,) in the 
Western States are frequently mis- 
called the weevil or red weevil, from 
the color of the maggots. They are 
very destructive to wheat, barley, rye, 
grass, &c. Theeggs are depositedin 
June and July, in the opening flowers of the grain. These hatch in 
about eight days, and produce minute, orange-colored grubs, which feed 
upon the juices of the grain when in a milky state, inside the chaff or 
outer covering, or upon the pollen of the flower. When fully grown 
most of the larve descend and burrow in the earth, where they remain 
all winter. The pupz usually are formed in the ground in May or June; 
some, however, remain in the heads, and the perfect fly or midge makes 
its appearance the following season to deposit its eggs on the grain and 
grass. Dr. Fitch says that late sowing is one of the most easy and suc- 
cessful expedients to avoid the injury caused by them. Dr. Harris states 
that fumigation, by burning strips of woolen cloth dipped in melted 
brimstone, to the windward side of the field, at the time the grain is in 
bloom, proves very offensive to the flies when depositing their eggs. 
Some farmers, however, who have made atrial of it, say that the remedy 
is of no practical benefit. Lime or ashes, strewn over the grain when 
in blossom and wet with dew, will be useful. Newly-slaked lime and 
wood-ashes will be required, in the proportion of a peck to a bushel to 
the acre. When the maggots have left the grain and are in the ground, 
plowing is recommended as soon as the grain is harvested. Per- 
haps thoroughly liming the soil before plowing might aid in the de- 
struction of these insects. A sieve may be used in winnowing to sepa- 
rate the chaff from the pup and dust, which should be destroyed; or 
the chaff and refuse-straw together, containing the larve or pupe, 
should be scalded, burnt, or otherwise destroyed. Early sowing of all 
wheat in the autumn, or late sowing of spring wheat in the spring, will 
enable the wheat to become too far advanced, and hard, before the fly 
makes its appearance in the first case, and by not coming into blossom 
in the last, until the flies have disappeared. When the midge has been 
very abundant the previous summer, deep fall plowing has been recom- 
mended, and a different crop should be put on the next season. 

In Massachusetts, wheat sown after the 15th or 20th of May generally 
escapes the ravages of the midge. Dr. Fitch states that in 1854 this 
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insect caused a loss in the State of New York of $15,000,000. It has 
been suggested not to sow wheat at all, for some time, wherever the in- 
sect has been plentiful; but Dr. Fitch thinks it is-of no use to try to 
starve the midge out by depriving it of wheat for a year or two, as it 
would probably feed upon grasses, and return to its favorite food when 
wheat was cultivated again. He likewise says that the flies or midge do 
not thrive in a warm, dry atmosphere, and that hence we learn that if 
the last half of June is unusually dry, the wheat escapes, butif wet and 
showery it is likely to suffer from the midge. Burning the stubble, as 
in the case of the Hessian fly, is said not to affect this insect, as the 
larva burrows beneath the earth to change into the pupa, but lime or 
ashes plowed into the soil might be of utility. These insects multiply 
with great rapidity, and it is said that as yet no parasite has been dis- 
covered in this country to destroy or keep them in check, while several 
exist in Europe, and many of our best entomologists have recommended 
that these European parasites should be imported, at any expense, in 
order to destroy the wheat-midge here. Boards smeared with some ad- 
hesive substance have been recommended, and might no doubt catch 
many of the flies, but would be almost useless in any large fields; bon- 
fires at night, also recommended, would doubtless attract numbers of 
these insects and lure them to their destruction, especially if they were 
disturbed by drawing a light cord over the heads of the grain at the 
time the fires were burning. But until we find some parasitic fly, like 
the European species, to aid us in their destruction, there is very little 
hope of successfully battling with this little pest. In this country a 
species of thrips (Orthoptera) is said to destroy the eggs or larve; a 
coccinella or lady-bird (Coleoptera) feeds upon the larve, and the yellow- 
bird (Carduelis tristis) is said to feed upon them. In Europe they are 
destroyed by several parasitic hymenoptera, viz, Callimone, Macroglenes, 
Platygaster, &c. The earwig also destroys either the wheat-midge or 
a thrips which frequents the wheat. The gooseberry-midge (Cecidomyia 
(Asphondilia) grossularie) injures gooseberries by depositing its egg in the 
fruit, and the larva, or grub, being hatched, feeds inside, and causes the 
gooseberry to present a prematurely ripe appearance, to turn red, and 
then to drop from the bush. It is recommended to pick all fallen fruit 
Fig. 12. - from the ground and burn it 
immediately, as, although this 
ane proceeding may not be of any 
use the same season, the ber- 
ries being already destroyed, 
ee the following year the horticul- 
“5 __---—~ turist will experience the bene- 
fit of having done so, as, the 
_ last season’s generation being 
destroyed,there will bescarcely 
any midges to attack his future 
crops. When galls are formed 
by the larvae of Cecidomyia or 
Lasioptera upon trees or plants 
on lawns, or planted out for 
ornamental purposes, they can 
4 be materially diminished by 
cutting off and burning the part affected, as early as possible in spring, 
so as to destroy the late generations; this is especially the case with the 
curled leaves of the locust, which are caused by the locust-gall gnat, 
(Cecidomyia robinie.) 
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The larvee of the crane-fly or daddy-long-legs reside in the earth, ahd 
in Europe are very injurious by eating the roots of grass, grain, vegeta- 
bles, and flowers, and Tipula oleracea, (Fig. 12,) maculosa, &c., are most 
especially complained about as doing a great deal of injury in gardens 
and fields. These insects are infested with a parasitic mite, Ocypete 
rubra. Some of the Tipularie are of a large size, and all have two 
wings, and are remarkable for the extreme length and slenderness of 
their legs. They must not, however, be confounded with what is here 
commonly called daddy-long-legs, which is a spider (Phalangiwm,) and 
has eight instead of six legs, possesses no wings, and feeds upon other 
insects. Curtis states that rolling the ground with clod-crushers will 
destroy the larve, pup, and perfect flies of the Tipula, as the latter is 
somewhat sluggish in its movements, especially early on cold mornings, 
when the dew is on the grass. Hand-picking is recommended for gar- 
dens and small inclosures, and soot, salt, and sea-sand sown on the sur- 
face will prevent their increase. Paring and burning the turf is recom- 
mended where they are especially numerous and injurious, in pastures 
and meadow-land; and watering the ground with salt or nitrate of soda 
is said to be efficacious in destroying the larve. Some of the crane- 
flies appear to prefer low, damp meadows, and in such cases drain- 
ing is said to be useful. In this country, however, we do not appear 
to suffer so much from these insects as in England, where the cli- 
mate is more moist, and the frost in winter is not so severe as with 
us, and probably, also, our hot, dry summers are not so favorable for 
their increase. 

Turnips in England are frequently affected by a disease in which the 

Fig.13. roots become knotted and gnarled ; this is called Anbury 
(Fig. 13,) and was at one time attributed to the attacks of 
a small turnip-gnat, (Trichocera hyemalis,) (Fig.14,) which 

_ appears on warm days in winter, in multi- Fic. 14 
tudes, as it were, dancing in the air in the BBS 
sunshine. This gnat, however, has been Ws 
found not to be the cause, but merely the 
effect of the disease, as the semi-putrid and 
unhealthy roots present a proper locality 
for the epee on ree to cep her P 
eggs, and the larve, of course, find a suit- _ ~ 
able food in the diseased roots. Should “=== ‘ ~ 
this disease affect our turnip crops, Curtis says that marl 

or chalk is a certain cure for it. 

The Simulide are very small, bluish and gray gnats, and are gener- 
rally known as sand-flies or midges; they are exceedingly annoying 
to mankind and animals by their painful bites, which feel as if a 
spark of fire had dropped on the naked skin. The larve live in the 
water, and have been accused of destroying very young trout, by spin- 
ning their web among the ove in the water of breeding-ponds. The 
remedies used to prevent the attacks of the flies are the same as those 
recommended for mosquitoes, viz: veils, nets, and anointing the hands 
and face with essence of pennyroyal, &c. (See mosquito and Oulex, p.127.) 
One species (Simuliwm columbaschensis) ‘is extremely numerous in Hun- 
gary, in certain seasons, and actually kills cattle, horses, &c. ‘To prevent 
the attacks of these insects, Koller recommends two pounds of tobacco- 
leaves, first boiled in twenty pounds of water down to one-half, then 
strained and again boiled to the consistence of honey ; this preparation 
is then mixed with one pound of old lard, and half an ounce, at least, of 
petroleum oil, and makes a very efficacious salve. Perhaps a wash of 
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diluted carbolic acid might prove equally efficacious in driving them away. 
The females of the Tabanidae, horse or gad flies, are exceedingly 
troublesome by attacking and biting horses and cattle, especially in 


Fig. 15. woody districts. A large black 
species, (Z. atratus,) (Fig. 15) is 
especially troublesome in Mary- 
land, from its great size, and the 
severity of its bite or sting. A 
smaller species, (Chrysops,) known 
as the golden-eyed forest-tly, (Fig. 
16,) from the beauty Fie. 16 
and meiallic luster of 3 Sits 
its eyes when alive, 
and in the Western 
tates as the ear-ily, 
from its habit of at- 
tacking generally the 
ears of the horses, is very annoy- 


ing. It is, however, stated that if the horse be washed with a strong 
decoction of walnut-leaves, or smart-weed, before commencing a journey, 
it will not be attacked by the gad flies, as they avoid the odor or taste. 
Lobelia, aloes, and quassia are sometimes added. Petroleum oil or very 
dilute carbolic acid would most probably have the same efiect. 

Sheep are sometimes severely injured by the larva of a fiy known as the 


Fig 17. 


sheep-bot, or head-maggot, @strus (Cephalomyia) ovis. 
The egg of the fly is deposited in the nostrils of the sheep 
the maggots make their way up the nostrils into the 
head, where they live in the maxiliary and frontal sin- 
uses. When ready to change, they descend, or are 
sneezed out, fall to the ground, and change to pupx in 
the shortened and hardened skin of the larve, which 
forms a sort of cocoon for them, and the perfect fly ap- 
pears in a few weeks. Koller states that formerly they 
were taken out of the head by trepanning, but that pro- 
cess must be extremely dangerous. Injections and the 
smoke of burnt leather have been recommended; smear- 
ing the noses of sheep with tar is also highly spoken of 
as preventing the fly from laying her eggs in the nos- 


trils, and Professor Verrill says that “‘ the sheep may be made to do it 
themselves by boring large auger-holes in logs, to contain salt, and 
Fig. 18. frequently smearing the adjacent wood with 


tar.” “When the grubs are in the nostrils 
they may be removed to a considerable ex- 
tent by a feather wet with the oil of turpen- 
tine, camphor, or a weak solution of carbolic 
acid or creosote. Lime in fine powder is 
sometimes used, as by sniffing it the sheep 
sneeze and thus expel the larve. Salt water 
or dilute carbolic acid may be injected into 
the nose with a syringe.” It is also advis- 


able that sheep should not be placed in pastures where other sheep 
have already been that were troubled with the head-maggot, or sheep- 
bot fly, as the larve remain in or on the ground from six to ten weeks, 
and after that time a fresh supply of flies will make their appearance to 
annoy the flock. 
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Cattle are frequently annoyed and injured by a skin-bot fly, (Zypo- 
derma (Gistrus) bovis,) (Fig. 18,) the larvee of which reside in large open. 
tumors or abscesses under the skin, on the backs of oxen, cows, &c. 
These in England are known by the local name of wormals, (probably 
derived from the words “worm-holes,”) and the larve subsist on the pur- 
ulent matter produced by the constant irritation caused by the grub. 
The larvée remain all winter in these tumors, and when fully developed 
the following season they squeeze themselves through the aperture in 
the skin, purposely kept open by the larva, fall to the ground, change 
to pup in the shrunken, oval, and hardened brown skin of the larva, 
and appear, from the month of June to September, as perfect flies, which 
again lay their eggs in or on the backs of cattle. A very simple and 
safe remedy for the skin-bots is to enlarge the opening of the tumor with 
a knife and press the sides of the swelling until the larva is squeezed 
out, taking care, however, not to burst the skin of the grub. The 
wound then heals without any further remedy, if it is only kept clean. 

The stomach-bot fly of the horse (Gasterophilus (Gastrus) equi,) (Fab.) 
is very troublesome to horses when kept in open pastures.. The larvee 
live in the stomach and are commonly known as “ bots.” The eggs are 
deposited by the female on the hair of the horse, commonly on the knees 
and shoulders, and after being bitten or licked off by the animal, hatch 
almost immediately when in the mouth, by the heat and moisture, and 
are swallowed with the food. When once in the stomach the young bots 
or grubs fasten themselves, by means of hooks at the anterior portion of 
the body, to the coating of the stomach, frequently forming clusters. 
When fully grown these bots let go their hold upon the stomach, and 


are voided with the excrements and fall to the earth, in which they bury, 


themselves. The skin of the larva then shrinking and hardening, an 
oval brown case is formed, in which is formed the pup, and after forty 
or fifty days they emerge through a hole burst threugh the puparium or 
cocoon-like case, in the form of bee-like two-winged flies, which again 
deposit their eggs on horses. Professor Verrill, in his interesting and 
able report, says “‘ the bot-worms have been accused of perforating the 
walls of the stomach, and this may possibly be the case in very rare 
instances, but the perforations of the stomach so often found in post- 
mortem examinations are generally caused by the digestive action of 
the gastric juice after the death of the animal.” Dr. Harris states that 
‘“‘no sure and safe remedy has yet been found for removing bots from 
the stomach.” Koller recommends animal oils, but Mr. Braey Clark 
doubts the beneficial results, as cils which might seem efficacious, by 
closing the spiracles or breathing-pores of the bot, and thus destroy it, 
are soon reduced to soap and digested so as to be scarcely of any avail ; 
and, as prevention is better than cure, he suggests an effectual mode of 
preventing the introduction of the bots into the stomach, by washing 
off the eggs (which on dark horses are very conspicuous, from their 
lighter color,) as soon as observed, from the knees, mane, and shoulders 
of the horse, or by removing them with a pair of scissors. It is believed 
by many farmers that molasses and milk taken by the horse will cause 
the bot to let loose its hold on the coating of the stomach to feed upon 
the sweet mixture, and a powerful purgative being given soon afterward 
the horse will eject the bot before it has had time to refasten itself to the 
stomach. Bleeding the horse in the mouth or nose, and causing him to 
swallow the blood, is said by some to have the same effect. Entrails of 
chickens and pieces of raw flesh have also been used, but we have no 
faith in such remedies, and they are merely mentioned as having been 


used. Some farmers recommend the use of salt or brine in the horse’s- 
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food once a week. Professor Verrill says “a wash of carbolic-acid soap 
has been recommended to destroy the eggs on the hairs of the horse, 
and that oil or spirits of turpentine is a remedy in common use, but 
should be used with caution, if atall. Cases of drugs being used, where 
the larve are thereby voided, it is possible that those already in the 
intestines are the only ones aftected.” 3 

Dr. Porcher, in his work on the resources of the South, when speaking 
of the Pride of India, or China tree, (Melia azederach,) says that trees 
are “planted around stables in order that the horses by eating the 
berries might be prevented from having bots.” He then adds that 
‘the leaves and berries packed with dried fruit will preserve them from 
insects, and will also prevent moths in clothes;” he likewise recom- 
mends a solution or decoction made with the berries, (half a bushel of 
the berries and fifteen gallons of water,) soaked one or two days, 
sprinkled with a watering-pot over the plants. This, he states, will in 
most cases prevent the depredations of the black grub, or cut-worm, 
and that planted in peach-orchards it is said to prevent the attacks 
of insects. If these berries and leaves have proved so useful in the 
southern states in destroying insects or preventing their depredations, 
would it not be well to institute a series of experiments to test their real 
value as an insecticide? 

The family (Tachinid@w) are almost all beneficial, as their larve de- 
stroy the caterpillars of noxious moths and other insects. Honuse-flies, 
being bred in filth and manure, may be prevented from multiplying 
about houses by keeping the premises clean, and by frequently sprink- 
ling quick-lime wherever they are likely to breed. Stables, hog-pens, 
and hen-houses should be placed as far as possible from the dwelling. 
A mixture of quassia and water boiled together, then strained and 
sweetened with sirup or molasses, benumbs the flies, and strong green 
tea, well seasoned, is said by Harris to poison them. Fly-stone (gray 
powdered crude arsenic) mixed with sugar and water, or sirup, is deadly 
poison to flies, and, unfortunately, to mankind also. 

The so-called fiy-paper is nothing more than blotting-paper soaked in 
some similar mixture, and then dried. When used for poisoning flies, it 
is to be placed in a saucer, and a small quantity of water poured upon it. 
This remedy, however, should never be used when the dying flies are 
apt to fall into food or drinking-utensils; and, as it is a deadly poison, 
care should also be taken not to use it in farm-houses, for if the dead 
flies are swept or thrown out into the yard, the young chickens will be 
very apt to eat them, and thereby be poisoned. Paper smeared with 
some viscid sweet substance, to which they will adhere, is also recom- 
mended, and in Europe is frequently used to entrap flies. 

Chloride of lime scattered around the house, in the drains, and out- 
houses, is said to kill the larve, and prevent flies from multiplying, 
and at the same time it acts as a disinfectant and deodorizer. In low 
rooms in country houses, flies may be destroyed at night by thous- 
ands as they congregate on the ceiling, by merely filling a tumbler half 
full of frothy soap-suds, and suddenly placing it directly under arid over 
them; on attempting to fly, they are caught in the frothy liquid, and 
when the tumbler is filled they can be emptied out and destroyed. 
When flies are very troublesome in shop-windows, a little Persian insect- 
powder, strewed daily over the lower portion of the weod-work of the 
window-frames, will destroy multitudes, as these insects almost invaria- 
_ bly rest upon the frame before or after attempting to climb up the glass. 

There is a plant growing in the Southern States, which is mentioned 
by Dr. Porcher as “ fly-poison,” or “fall poison,” (Amianthium musce- 
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toxicum,) which is said to be a narcotic poison, employed by some fami- 
lies to destroy the common house-fiy. The bulbs are triturated and 
mixed with molasses, but the flies, if not swept into the fire or other- 
wise destroyed, revive in the course of twenty-four hours. “ Its foliage 
also poisons cattle which feed upon it in the autumn.” There is a 
fungus found in Europe, (Aminita muscarius,) which, when infused in 
milk, is a deadly poison to flies, and is frequently used for that purpose. 
This fungus also possesses some very peculiar intoxicating properties, 
and is used as a stimulant by several of the northern nations. House- 
flies are destroyed by several parasites, among which are some hymen- 
opterous insects, Bembex, Vespa, &c., (wasps,) which eat and carry 
them off as food for their young. <A species of Chalcis also lives in 
their bodies. A red mite infests them externally, and numbers are 
destroyed by a parasitic fungus, Empusa (Sporendonema) musee, which 
grows in their bodies, and eventually kills them, leaving the dead fly 
adhering to the substance on which it died, and surrounded by a ring 
of a dusty white powder, which consists of spores of the fungus. 
The common house-fly, and some other insects, are said sometimes to 
Fic. 19. be dangerous to mankind by conveying infectious dis- 
5 eases from house to house, and several cases have 
been reported where the bite of an apparently com- 
mon fly had caused dangerous festering sores. In 
such cases, however, it was presumed that the fly had 
previously been feeding on decaying carrion, and 
had inoculated the wound with putrid virus. There 
is a small fly, (Stomoxys calcitrans,) (Fig. 19,) resem- 
bling in general appearance, the common house-fly, which stings mankind, 
horses, and cattle very severely. They are sometimes very abundant, 
especially before rain in dwelling-houses, and more especially when in 
the vicinity of stables. The same remedies recommended for the horse- 
flies (Tabanus chrysops, &c.) will apply to these also, and it is stated 
that horses may be protected from their attacks by rubbing or washing 
the animals with a strong decoction of tobacco-leaves, of smart-weed, 
(Polygonum hydropiper,) or the leaves of the English walnut, and doubt- 
less a weak solution of carbolic acid would answer the same purpose. 
The insects of Sarcophaga carnaria and other flesh-flies are frequently 
Fie. 20. very troublesome by depositing their larve or 
3 eggs in open wounds or festering sores, in man 
and beast. The remedy is to wash frequently 
with a weak solution of carbolic acid, to Keep 
the wound clean, and, if possible, to protect it 
with some slight covering, So as to prevent the 
fiies from settling on it. The larve or grubs 
f of Calliphora vomitoria, (Fig. 20,) Lucilia cesar, 
(Fig. 21,) and other so-called blow or meat flies, have been used with 
great success as food for young pheasants in this country, and no doubt 
would form a healthy article of food for young turkeys and chickens. 
When wanted for this purpose, a piece of lights or 
liver, or a sheep’s head, is hung up in some place 
away from the dwelling, where it is exposed to the 
flies, but at the same time protected from the attacks : 
of predaceous animals or birds. The meat-flies in eee 
the neighborhood will soon discover it, lay their eggs upon it, and in a few 
days it will be full of these voracious maggots. A large box filled with 
bran is then placed directly underneath, and in the course of a few days 
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the grubs, having attained their fullsize, drop into the box, and bury and 
cleanse themselves in the bran. When wanted, the box is taken away 
and a fresh box substituted. It is, however, necessary that the maggots 
should remain a day or two in the bran to cleanse themselves before 
being fed to the young golden or silver pheasants, as, if fed directly they 
fall from the meat, they appear io act as a putrid poison, and cause the 
death of the young birds. This cleansing or scouring process should be 
attended to most carefully, as a friend who takes great interest in rais- 
ing golden and silver pheasants one season lost almost all his young 
brood by feeding them but one day on uncleansed maggots. This food 
likewise would be very healthy for mocking-birds, and also form a good 
bait for certain kinds of fish, and is well known to all rod-and-line fish- 
ermen in England by the name of gentles. Housekeepers using the or- 
dinary wire-net covers to protect meats are often astonished at finding 
living maggots in it notwithstanding all their care, but it has been as- 
serted that these blow-flies, being unable to get at the meat itself, do the 
next best thing, and that is, to get directly over it, and drop the eggs 
through the gauze-wire on to themeat below, where they hatch and pro- 
duce the maggots; in such cases the top should be covered so as to 
prevent the flies from setting directly above. 

The larve of a small fly, (Anthomyia ceparwm,) or the onion-fly, (Fig. 22,) 
somewhat resembling a miniature house-fly, are very 
destructive to the onion crop in the Eastern States. 
The eggs of this fly are laid on the leaves close to the 
earth, and the larve destroy the root, and cause the 
plant to turn yellow, wither, and die. The larva 
State lasts about two weeks, the pupa is formed in the 
bulb itself, or in the earth near it, and the fly appears in 
two or three weeks afterward, and it is stated that 
there are sometimes as many as three generations in 
one season. The insect was imported about forty 
years ago. A dressing of sand and spirits of tar is said to be effective 
in preventing the ravages of Psila rose, (Fig. 23,) a small fly of some- 
what similar habits, which attacks carrots, &c., in 
Europe, and might be used, perhaps, with advantage 
with our onion-flies, or petroleum, coal-tar, or oil might 
probably be used with sand in a similar manner. In 
order to create a bad smell to drive away this insect 
and similar flies injuring onions, carrots, turnips, rad- 
ishes, &c., it has been recommended to water near the 
plants with a mixture of one gallon of soap-suds to 
four quarts of gas-water, or two quarts of tar. This 
is said to keep the flies away from the plants, so that 
they do not deposit their eggs on them; but it is doubtful, unless it is 
constantly renewed, especially after rains, and even then might injure 
the young plants if it came in contact with them. Dr. Harris suggests 
sowing the seed on ground where a quantity of straw has been barned. 
Tar and water, wood-ashes, lime, powdered charcoal, fiour of sulphar, 
lime-water and soot, &c., &c., have all been highly spoken of as reme- 
dies. Mr. Sanborn recommends petroleum sprinkled along the rows, and 
watering with soap-suds, soot, or pyroligneous acid. Curtis recommends 
lime and salt to destroy the maggots; boiling hot water poured over 
the root is highly recommended by many, and is said to destroy the mag- 
got without injuring the plants. The eggs of this fly are said to be de- 
stroyed by the larva of a Chrysopa, (a neuropterous. insect.) 

For another species of onion-fly, Ortalis fleca, found in the Western 
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States, it is said that a pound of copperas dissolved in a pail-full of soft- 
soap, When thinned with water, and applied to the onions, is good to 
keep off the maggots, and also to promote the growth of the plant. A 
preventive is suggested in Mr. Packard’s last report, (1872,) which is to 
sow the seeds deeper than usual, so that the fly cannot so readily get at it 
tolayits eggs; itis, however, especially recommended that all yellow or 
diseased onions (or other bulbs and roots) should be at once removed 
from the beds, with as much of the roots and fibers as possible, and 
burnt or otherwise destroyed immediately. For other insects injuring 
roots, such as Psila rose, the small fly injuring carrots in Europe, 
Fic. 24. Anthomyia raphani, and radicum, which injures rad- 
is ishes, &c., many of the same remedies as have been 
recommended for A. ceparum will answer. 

The larvee of some of the Ortalide feed in the fruit, 
stems, and leaves. The larva of one species, Ortalis 
jlexa, (Fig. 24,) is injurious to the onion in the Western 
States; the remedies for this insect, however, will be 
found under the head of Anthomyia ceparum. 

The Trypetide are small flies with mottled, marbled, or variegated 
wings; some of their larve feed in fruit, others are leaf-miners, while 
others form galls on plants; they, however, as yet, have done very little 
harm, and are merely mentioned as they are common on flowers in 
summer. 

The larvee of severai species of small flies, Chlorops, Ocinis, &c., in Hurope 
are very destructive to all kinds of grain, wheat, barley, rye, &c. One 
species alone, C. /rit, is said to have caused a loss of $100,000 in one year 
in Northern Europe to the barley crop. The larvze of this species live in 
the grain, and cause it toshrivel. Another of these larvz injures grain 
by destroying the central shoot, and still a third, C. teniopus, does great 
damage to wheat and barley by destroying the plant, and causing a 
peculiar swelling at the joint, popularly known by the name gout. It 
is somewhat singular that we hear no particular or decided complaints 
from our own farmers of any insects in the stalk of wheat, excepting the 
well-known joint-worm, which is a hymenopterous insect, and has four 
wings instead of two. We have several species of Chlorops in this 
country, the flies of which are extremely abundant among the plants in 
grain-fields, and, no doubt, do attack our grain in the same manner as 
the European species, but as yet they have not done damage sufficient 
to attract the attention of the agriculturist. In Europe, where these 
insects do much damage, the remedy is to change the crops to others 
which do not attract the fly, and it has been suggested that perhaps the 
parent flies themselves might be decoyed to their own destruction by 
some poisoned liquid; and, although one authority states that plowing 
and harrowing are of use, as the pupe are formed under the earth, yet 
it appears plausible that a good rolling, plowing, and harrowing would 
so disturb the pup and throw many of them to the surface, where they 
would perish from exposure, and, at the same time, bury the rest so 
deep under the earth that, even if they completed their transformations, 
they could not struggle through the superincumbent earth, to appear 
as flies the next season. In Europe Chlorops teeniopus is destroyed by a 
parasitic four-winged fly, Celinus niger. 

The larve of the Agromyzide are generally leaf-miners. One species, 
A. tritici, of Fitch, is accused of injuring wheat by sucking the grains 
when immature, and causing them to shrink in a similar manner to 
those injured by Diplosis tritici, or the common wheat-midge ; and the 
Same remedies will answer for both insects. It is, however, destroyed 
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by a small parasitic hymenopterous insect, Diapria agromyze, which 
prevents its multiplying to any great extent. The Phytomyzide, being 
leaf-miners, produce the blister-like spots and winding passages which 
may be so plentifully found deforming the leaves of our culinary vege- 
tables and our shrubs and trees. They can readily be destroyed when 
they first make their appearance, by pinching the part affected between 
the thumb and finger, and thus killing the maggot within. Where 
there are a multitude of these leaf-miners at work, a top-dressing of 
gas-lime, wood-ashes, or soot and lime, might be useful in destroying 
such maggots as fall to the ground to bury themselves in the earth, or 
undergo their metamorphoses on the surface. 

The Hippoboscide, or louse-flies, are flat, leathery insects, some of 
them (Hippobosca, &e.) having wings, while 
others (Ielophagus) are apterous. ‘They live 
among the hairs of animals, or the feathers of 
birds. The females of these insects do not lay 
eggs like the other flies, but produce their young 
only one or two at a time, and are born alive as  § 
larve, ready to assume the pupa state. Hippo- ; 
bosca equina (Fig. 25) in Europe is exceedingly troublesome to horses and 
cattle; they possess two wings, and from their flat shape, and the 
peculiar formation of their legs, they are able to crawl backward or side- 
ways among the hair or feathers of the animals or birds they infest. 
They may be destroyed or driven away by spirits of turpentine or by 
washing with a decoction of tobacco. Melophagus ovinus, Fig. 26. 
(Fig. 26,) or the sheep-tick, is a small louse-fly, without 
wings, that lives among the wool of sheep, and, in Europe, 
is very troublesome. They may be destroyed by dip- 
ping the sheep (with the exception of the face and head) 
in a mixture of arsenic, soft-soap, potash, and water, or 
other arsenical preparations; but they, being highly pois- 
onous, are very unsafe remedies, and cannot be recom- 
mended for general use. Decoctions of tobacco, applica- a 
tionsof brimstone, lard, parafiine oil, &c., about the neck, have been hi ghly 
spoken of by some farmers. Professor Verrill says that ‘snuff or sul- 
phur in powder, rubbed thoroughly into the wool, is sometimes used with 
good results, and a bath made by steeping tobacco in water, about 2 
pounds to 10 gallons of water, in which the lambs are immersed, (ex- 
cept the face,) is said to be effective, but in some cases has proved in- 
jurious to the health of the lambs; probably the same solutions as 
used for the fleas would be equally effective for these, but the strength 
of the liquid should be adapted to the age, &e., of the animal to which 
it is applied.” 

Fleas, although not mentioned by Loew or Ostensacken among the 
diptera, by many other entomologists are classed with them, and Pro. 
fessor Verrill regards them as “degraded diptera, in which the wings 
are represented only by two pairs of stiff seales, which have little or no 
power of motion.” These insects are very abundant in the neighborhood 
of hog-sties, &c., and may be driven away by scattering quicklime 
about their haunts. The principal remedy against them is cleanliness, 
and should the house dogs be permitted to sleep on the door-mats or 
rugs, these should be scalded every week or two to destroy the living 
inmates as well as their eggs and larve, which are in the form of small 
footless white maggots, and live upon decaying vegetable and animal 
matter found in the dirt and rubbish. When dogs are kept in kennels, 
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the straw or shavings upon which they sleep should be carefully burned 
every few weeks, as door-mats and old refuse straw are perfect nurse- 
ries for these insects. When the animals themselves are very much in- 
fested with fleas, a thorough washing in strong soap-suds or a decoc- 
tion of tobacco will drive many of them away. Professor Verrill says, 
“to remove fleas from the animals themselves, a wash containing 6 to 
10 per cent. of petroleum, naphtha, or benzine, well shaken together, may 
be used; a weak solution of carbolic acid, about two or three parts to 
one hundred parts of water, will also be efficacious.” A mixture of ten 
parts benzine, five parts soap, and eighty-five parts water has been 
recommended. Great care should, however, be taken not to make any 
of these mixtures too strong, as otherwise they are very apt to injure 
the animals to which they are applied. Camomile flowers are said to 
be very obnoxious to fleas, and to drive them away. Persian insect- 
powderz, which is the powdered flowers of Pyrethrum roseum, or caucasi- 
cum, rubbed in among the hair, will drive off the fleas, but the animals, 
when operated upon with it, should be taken out of doors, as a small 
portion of this powder paralyzes the fleas only, and if they fall on the 
carpet they are apt to revive in a few hours. The animal, after an ap- 
plication of the Persian powder, should be well wasked with soap and 
water. The flowers of feverfew, camomile, and even of ox-eye daisy 
have a somewhat similar effect, but much slighter, and when applied to 
common house-flies appear partially to paralyze them. 

The jigger, or chigoe, Sarcopsylla penetrans, in the extreme South, is 
exceedingly troublesome, especially in the West Indies and South 
America. This insect is a small species of flea, which gently insinuates 
itself into the foot of mankind, &c., under the flesh, and generally 
under a toe-nail. In doing so it gives no pain, but the victim feels only 
_a kind of itching sensation. When once settled, it buries itself in the 
flesh, where it remains, and, if not removed in time, deposits its eggs, 
the young from which burrow still deeper and cause most dangerous 
sores. In the West Indies they are easily taken out by old negro 
women who understand their habits, and are able to extract the whole 
insect with a needle without rupturing the abdomen, which is greatly 
swollen and distended, and appears like a small bag filled with eggs. 
Should the bag or abdomen burst, and the eggs remain in the wound, 
they must be cleansed out immediately, and some substance put in the 
wound that will destroy the eggs or young, when hatched out. One 
chigoe that we brought from Venezuela in the toe, did not develop itself 
perfectly until two or three weeks afterward in New Orleans, when, 
having no old negress to cut it out, the swelling was carefully cut open 
with a penknife and the insect extracted piecemeal, and the wound or 
hole filled up with hot cigar-ashes. This remedy certainly was some- 
what painful, but it was perfectly effectual, as no yourg ever made 
their appearance, although the body of the parent had been burst open 
and some of the eggs no doubt remained in the wound. If in a neigh- 
borhood infested with these insects, a little spirits of turpentine poured 
in the boots is said by the negroes to have the effect of driving them 
away. 

As before stated, it is of the utmost consequence for the practical 
entomologist and farmer to study in the field or from living specimens 
the habits, transformations, and instincts of the various insects he 
wishes to destroy, so as to find out exactly at what season of the year 
they make their first appearance, how and where they pass the winter, © 
whether as egg, larva, pupa, or perfect insect; what weeds or wild 
plants they frequent, so as to extirpate them if necessary; what sub- 
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stances they are particularly fond of, or what they avoid, and at what 
stage of their transformations they may be most readily found and de- 
stroyed ; if the larve infest stagnant water, let such pools be drained 
and afterward sprinkled with fresh lime; if they breed in the weeds or 
grass in-the angles of rail fences, the weeds should be cut and burned 
when dry; if they hybernate under bark of dead stumps, let all such 
stumps be burned out before planting, for it must be observed that old 
rail fences, stone walls, and decayed stumps are the very best nurseries 
for noxious insects that couid be invented, and any farmer may con- 
vince himself of the fact by merely pulling off dead loose bark or look- 
ing in the crevices of his loosely-built stone walls, protected, as they 
generally are, by a tall growth of weeds on each side, and he will find 
them swarming with noxious insects and larve, which, securely pro- 
tected from the winter’s frost and cold, hybernate in peace and quiet- 
ness until the warmth of spring thaws them out, and induces them to 
leave their comfortable quarters in order to deposit their eggs for the 
coming season. 

Quick-lime plowed into the earth will free the soil from many larve, 
especially such as perform their metamorphoses under the soil, and, 
when an insect has become so numerous as to endanger certain crops, 
it would be advisable to discontinue planting such crops in the infested 
neighborhood until the insect is, as it were, starved out, unless it is found, 
from experience, that the insect, in such a case, can subsist upon other 
plants, weeds, or grasses, until the same cropis again grown. Quassia, 
aloes, larkspur, or stavesacre seed, china berries, and leaves, are all useful 
in destroying certain insects, and should be experimented with by practi- 
cal agriculturists, and the results made known through the medium 
of the agricultural press. Borax, powdered, has been highly recom- 
mended to drive: away cockroaches, &c., but with us, however, it has 
totally failed. One part of chloride of lime, mixed with half the quan- 
tity of some fatty matter, put on a bandage and tied around the trunk 
of trees, is said to prevent insects from ascending. This, however, 
would not last long, and might probably injure the -tree, by running 
down the bark when heated by the sun; it would also prevent many 
beneficial insects from ascending to feed upon such noxious ones, as 
Aphides, &e. 

Carbolic soap-suds no doubt will destroy many root-eating larve, and 
boiling hot water poured upon certain roots is said to kill the injurious 
maggots, and yet not to injure the roots themselves. Might this not 
be good, also, for the grapevine-root gall-louse so destructive to the 
vineyards in France, and found in our Western States? It deserves a 
trial at least. Salt strewed upon the surface, or plowed into the earth, 
is greatly recommended for the destruction of certain insects, but 
should be used with caution, as, if too much be used, the plants them- 
selves would be destroyed. When operating for the destruction of the 
perfect-winged insects themselves, it should first be ascertained if cer- 
tain species are attracted by lights at night; if so, multitudes might 
be lured to their destruction by burning torches, or small fires made at 
the proper season, when the insects are most numerous. If attracted 
by sweets, they may be destroyed by placing boards covered with mo- 
lasses or sirup, mixed with some poisonous substance, such as fly-stone 
powdered, gray crude arsenic, Paris-green, &c. Giycerine is said to 
combine well with arsenic, and might be tried. In all cases, however, 
where deadly poisons are used, care should be taken to give due warn- 
ing to children, by word of mouth, as well as by having the word 
poison marked on the boards used, for such as could read. , 
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Certain insects appear abroad only at certain hours of the-evening or 
night. For example, many moths fly only from eight o’clock to half 
past nine or ten; another genus or species then takes its place until 
eleven, and so on until the morning dawns. All these apparently very 
insignificant details ought to be carefully studied and noted down, so 
as to know exactly how and when we may expect to meet with certain 
insects. In short, the duty of the practical entomologist should be to 
inquire into the minutest detail of the lives and habits of the insects he 
has to deal with, as much as the physician does of the diagnosis of 
diseases, so as to know exactly when, where, and how they may be 
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The report of 1871 embraced the work of the laboratory up to the 
15th of May ; since that time we have been engaged in the analysis of 
natural fertilizers, as a specialty. The amount of miscellaneous business 
is rapidly increasing, and interferes materially with the prosecution of 
any special line of investigation, when the labor in both is required to 
be performed by a single assistant. We present an abstract of our 
work on ; 


NATURAL FERTILIZERS. 


A specimen of calcareous tufa, from Abingdon, Virginia, presented by 
Hon. John W. Johnson, is composed of— 


Garbonate of lime: :...3).. c.o<kscc aon aves cae yealete whoa helene 94,750 
Silies And MhwMIna Se2 ow oe tks Cee deme ae no bagels wee et eee ee a. e1 
MGOBS a SoBe Sle Sat ewer ce eee hs ha ee cate oe Goa s See pane ee ae ee . 029 

100, 000 


Shell-marl from Newbern, N. C., presented by J. P. Dillingham, is 
composed of— 


Water ‘determined at 1000'C.. so.0 eos ols ok eck es eee eee 0.650 ° 
‘ Oiyanic Matter: ii... odes ee cee ete len 2 i Dei a diees 2 2850 
Péroxide of*iton and alumina ese iedac cle aoc ak She ae eise ae ae ee ne 
PHOSPHOVie Acid ¢ .. Bee) psi aides heck eee bee oa Ss -elece eae See sae 0. 089 
TTT eee 2 ae ee clan Syme Sh wis mG eo lane male Syoim-a. e/a: ocean 13. 451 
PIGuassin oe oe we eee ek Se ae ce Sate Oe ee ats ee ae A ee 0.331 
Carbonic aordit. coh eees Fs ek HR OISeke . OL. Ce ee 10. 600 
Silacaee eee hab Rhee AN. hee es Be Re a 68. 018 
100. 000 


Marl from Glymont, Maryland, presented by Leonard Marbury, 
gives, on analysis— 


Water, determined ati 200° C6 secciee ccilds eb cide ee ba ce se kh den eee ne 3. 240 
Orpamie Matter <jccc selowee vee ech vhs cei Wu sls sw edlciesi eames als va 3 wpm oft lune ere anars 2.200 
Phosphate,of ime, (iri Pasic).i. oc kee since w= eign econ a\s nue else eee Bde 4, 413 
Carbonatejols Uimetee teres. cot oe seater ec <= aera cle’ Sine ob oboe Cee eee See domoge 
Carbonate of magnesia ..... Meares Vee ESE LW ata Dawe toes ot es al Uke ee eee 4, 238 
Peroxide of ironiand alumina: hice. ess- cs case aceue -o ses Dee eeeeeeeemes 6, 859 
DTIC rie aps oe cha be cial oe tate ee tnerasbiteweas,t boc 6 exes eae eee ener an 58, 990 
PR GLASSES 5 a's Awkide ccleR anon as Ao PImcin Nes ae Rintsia|Simo.c, 5,6 ae se eS ae ne 0.725 
REPMOTING oF. a capo eee is ee ocean ule bac e'se cme cao nn ae eee 0. 096 


100. 000 
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Shell-marl from Marshall Hall, Maryland, presented by Oliver N. 
Bryant, is composed of— 


Meeoare matter and smoisbure 24; -tee oe en) os ose c's os Soe LEE MMontse eek penne 2.020 
anponate,.ot luNetss 2s. Seis Sool Seay. Bb EN 25 ea Ne A ae a 54. 070 
PREVONATO: OL NACHESI A suis brs tena oe incl oa oie .a ela) nois So ctse a wate ates oe mares, 7 1. 304 
Phosphoric acid.---- SOE Gs AS ES Cee emer eee ica} ye ia ge Bhd Tape oh MRO 
EOC Rat CHOe LOIN Ul CEILI NID ere Melon as crisis amine cain aickig caine wis me we aroetewieisias 2. 955 
TOUSEN SOC Qatar ea rae se Ree SAR are kis IO OES eats cle aaa s a a) 1. 000 
Ga saen er ee aves Sev at here S eA fi ke Ae Coes bok be easate seine 38, 291 
100, 000 
Greensand-marl, from the same loeality, gives— 

OngamiG Tai ier ai) MOSUL ce sae ae) eeiele sas eee sini ie selene cla a eiacle weceae 1. $00 
WE ONICFACIOs = secs ate okt eee aore he Sere eed Shoe ew sees eee emma cise PEA SS aie 1,214 
AAR OTHE iat. eo Re eE tae UME Mine Ore Coe eee SAC ne Sea Sepeeme ae 0, 653 
POURS Of IFO ANG: alumilniges st” Sabc ERS eee ee ae pee eee pT 
oh ietik en Sok SNS St eh are oe) tee tba RD le Me eae eee Rg Lee al RBI 25" 9, 465 
i FONE EME TOK S020 Cp ae Sn el Np yt 9 a pet el 0. 800 
ICNP eats aN eee ae) Mem D Nes ie 8S bee Ae GY Bt ee SE SER ha concam den Ee 83. 761 
100. 000 


A specimen of calcareous marl from San José, Santa Clara County, 
California, presented by Charles G. Thomas, shows the following com- 
position: 


Pree etormunod at 1000 1€) oo sia Scania Kiet anne ceepewa eee chk ewe eee MRM 1.535 
COM Ty Sieh CEL PELE OU me eae aS Set Eee! ee ee ee See eR SES er Spe oe. DUR ed es WS 58. 360 
Peromaocon Ikon Ana’ ALUMING sS5ce cca ce as alde< sabe Ok ade ne setae eee eent 7.495 
UREA TST Ok SOC Gs eimai tee e eka cara oh stiw dale wicua wie ais aalee ears asia Moser 0. 250 
SiC ee eee Seer gs Poke Sf ee ee Be le hate. ak Pea ae 32. 360 


Phosphoric acid... ...- cosieesshtsahnce SebU Gals Gael SedGana cane ocen coven, SUERCO 


100, 000 


Two samples of marl from Prince George’s County, Maryland, fur- 
nished by I’. W. Poor, give the following results: 


No. l.—Shell-mart. 


Mianervdetermined:at VOUS Ce oo). on). coos epics on = 5 me ane ehe ean Sabie eine 2. 600 
NPE ee are |e Ae clans Sie ave) o cs ote ca aes asim e SSE Ra 2 6 Semin mea oe ee tet 32. 910 
AO QEMOMICRAGIUE Myo e's 2, dort LAS 62) oe ataela beleslalas eee ne Ahearn ne 26. 429 
Renard 6 Ohiaron and. @lAMINga,«:2< 20. cere's secs’ oe pe Selec makes Mareen ORR eee 4,160 
TCR eee ero pean 8 Sade ci SRB KS cvs bones Fe Sb aciae sae pen ae see eee ee 33. 901 
Phosphoric acid, potassa, and magnesia, each........-2-. as-0-eesses ees eens a trace 
100. 000 
No. Il.— Greensand-marl 

Waiter determined u, TOGO Geo tea iee a-meew soso see hues cathctn es ween eis 4, 025 
ASTOR eee ew RI Reais Cock Seer ee cote Raa coe kmmaes caaa ds eos eiamemer 7. 260 
Carponieracidter jeeces SS. Sh ssbb alese oI Lk eed HES Adcoaue koe acek Aes 5, 452 
elORido OLesTOn ANG SANTANA s  atcisa lice wsk ud deceeed ¢ukicteteseal cab ae New eRe 3. 950 
PHOS PHOTIC! ACLS ee ORE eating: bo id cise pee Rat ee ae eo wian ws bee ppaeieesele 0. 250 
RO PISS A LIEUL (SOC AR Ree Coe mane cmctc pia Mists wate cme tne Bid vb See nui 0. 700 
Suleay 2a02..te Sp nee One Sh ked eA TIS ARR 2K EO ONS end acts tniaie 78. 363 
ME RBOBY ys «oon ok ene ae ae 34 Satie Sas ct eneae aes eae athe eee a dyes aR eee a trace 


100, 000 


A specimen of gypsiferous marl from near Selma, Alabama, was for- 
warded to the laboratory by, E. Coon. On analysis, it showed the 
following composition: 


Water debenininad: jt 100° Gi Laseceseyedlispedex).ucsd- ine es TLRS 17. 440 
Sniphavean lime... 1-0... see eee ees wands. ede sam btm esereane <eeeet See 22. 355 
SUIGA ANGPALUIMINA, ; -\25s0 a cae oan ea me cle elhe <\- & a4 ~.- = 2 oes SB eee ee 60. 205 


100, 000 
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Shell-marl from Queen Anne’s County, Maryland, presented by Thomas 
Hill, Baltimore, gives, on analysis— 


Water, determined, at; 100° Cec. - ee seeds fics ed ch od cacamenesme sees 0, 2700 
Carbonate of lhmete.< 34 als ie eee oe ee ee 57. 0445 
Phosphorie acid: ss. 86 2eee lie eee eee ee ee 0. 7097 
Peroxids~ of. iron andcaluminays.- oi ceeeesebs 22586 eee eee 2.1103 
Silkes! os jeccan chee teed ees Cee ke RE Le 39. 8655 

100. 0000 


A specimen of phosphatic marl (mineral phosphate) from near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, furnished by the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
gives— 


Water, determined at 100° (Cio. 8 oo boc cick coed cosince « oseee eee ee 4, 4750 
Oreanic ‘Matter 5.226055 oho556\c ose wens Sob. 0s Socoeaes See 33. 8400 
Insoluble silicasie2 223220 Seo U SNe S cock ced 2 nec aeke ne ae ae 7. 8620 
Soluble siligas oe esti 2 soo ck onl ls. hc elec ee eee ie er 0. 6650 
sesquioxide of iron and aluminum. 2.563) 22J22esc6 cece s Coe eee eee aie » 6, 2712 
Insoluble phosphoric acid se. 2.2003 oe se Ee ee ee 16, 3485 
soluble. phosphoric acid’. 322 22. ec. sceas decengass esac Geenee eee 1. 3860 
Tame ses oe eee ee ee, ES Fee ee ee 18. 0591 
Maoniesian 2i¢ iti. 12 aie ee eae pages chd@ull pe ced. Sage ee Ree 0. 1360 
POLASSO:, 22 cinisis ane atewiecapweditned ebceioe debe tauctecoaylt 6 sete 0. 1541 
SOG ab eo sete. nc, fue a cclemaciecbicile see oe calenmindceeune cee a 1. 3286 
GMOTING 23222 bias cde wae oMue mens oo damen tee taes ket . 0.5960 
SUIPHUTIC ACID oo cnc eek acne Gelnieaa aw dione’ ce ciate ees eee eee 6. 8712 
DON ee cinco nice Jacobean Coban Det ceeoeete eet ee oaaekietaseeee 0. 0073 
ss 100. 0000 


MISCELLANEOUS ANALYSES. 


Analkaline deposit found near El Paso del Norte, Mexico, was reported 
to the Secretary of State as carbonate of potassa, by William L. Pier- 
son, vice-consul at El Paso, and was referred to this Department for 
analysis by the Second Assistant Secretary of State. Its composition 
is— 


Water, determined at 10091@ ico. cas ac cnc con sacces bbe aebh oe eee 3. 8168 
Sulphate Of Sodas 2 2.5.) sc oe.o cc scs sccm acterdeoes > ot etl cee eee 11. 4948 
Nulphatejof potassa sycssees cies bawii dec ohe. <0 tee ie ek lore 1. 3000 
Chioride of ‘sodium |. S552 50.36 noses RO ee SEE eee 5. 0967 
Carbonateof S0da.0< o5:,c 56) cnce devcnccccdseeccs cece Shetek Ee Senee eee 7.3915 
Bicarbonate of Soda se cos oskiewseclndacete eases Side le eee eee 70. 9002 

100, 0000 


A species of yucca, which grows abundantly in rocky and sterile — 


localities in Utah Territory, and which is used extensively by the na- 
tives as an article of food, was forwarded to the laboratory by J. H. 
Johnson, Saint George, Utah. The yucca has a bulbous root, which is 
roasted in hot sand until it is soft, in which condition it serves as food. 
The specimen sent to the laboratory had been roasted some thirty days, 
yet it showed no sign of fermentation. A proximate analysis gave, 
after drying— 


GUC ORR. Hae alee ear aare & eae buislocelcee doe Gaba ckwt et: =e 7, 3828 
Albuminord: substances... 2-6. es ele kok ce we cece mececs cece eee 6. 2168 
Végetable fiber and inorganic matter...2..5-........4.-0652.22 2 eee 92. 4004 

x 100. 0000 


Two specimens of leaves, marked “ Highland Sumac” and “ Lowland 
Sumac,” were sent to the laboratory from San Diego, California, by A. M. 
Gass. On close inspection of the leaves, a doubt was raised as to the 
botanical character of the plant from which the leaves were obtained. 
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To resolve this doubt, they were finally submitted to the inspection of 
the botanist of the Department, who pronounced No. 1 leaves from the 
Styphonia integrifolia, and No. 2 undetermined, but neither of them 
true sumac, Ahus glabra. 

A proximate analysis gave for— 


Ne. 1. (Highland.) 


A DIM sees tere ies 3 Sekt eel ral 2S ae 2S atari sects bis sioje's wleln’y <bhs cbteiae apo 13.10 
Wie Ces MOL 00) ma deia ss Packet Sete Sep iases tolerates Ae = Jet pccb de 2 .<$)sa sar = 86. 90 
100. 00 

No. 2. (Lowland.) 
DL eee Sener ately cas saee eclascaede secre sacnienar asses cose bb oe 7.92 
ROWED OCU Ne on cee teen dan dees See Se a meade sam oe end einai n nem eee - 92.08 
100. 00 


A package of sumac leaves from Oregon, Holt County, Missouri, was 
sent by Clarke Irvine, with the request that the per cent. of tannin be 
determined. The leaves gave— 


ME eM  haeates aocae «Seats ddacee bess 2eSs VL aes ate ee eee 23.075 
EtG MR DEWOLG pao te clea jes o\n> seb Won We ose rns 08's o> tev kos s Qe eee emeee 76, 925 
100. 000 


These determinations of tannin were made by the process of Léwen- 
thal, with very satisfactory results. 

A species of aquatic grass, (Sporobolus cryptandrus,) which is found 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie, produces a coarse, hemp-like 
fiber. A sample of this was sent to the laboratory by H. C. Beardslee, 
of Painsville, Ohio, for the purpose of determining its adaptation to the 
manufacture of paper. The fiber is composed of— 


Hue AMICHM ALLER aa clas Gaels Paccttis tbo dseh cas 4a gis dj cela 3 Ae eS 1, 947 
Gelinas aes freee cee Mal ec Same tete meee Sets Sets meses cts tele « Yala eee 98, 053 
100. 000 


showing its good quality for the use proposed. 

W. A. Heirs, of New Iberia, Louisiana, sent to the laboratory a sam- 
ple of peat-muck, to ascertain its value as a fertilizer. An analysis 
shows it to be composed of— 


IWittheredencemrmed. ab LOO Cy oF. 5 Stemieace claw se od aaiae oe depo emecibens as cisieee 21. 300 
Mee MI MMI DED aE nid hace whee Sob dams A wale = smjand vininty- pean Cle James apa 38. 200 
Oxides of iron and aluminum -...........--- BS Cee Cee see seen ee 2. 832 
ESTAS TRING T CHO Care tiene ey mich pf ote carat tain «SP aiere Dyas sis Sale he aay eee oe es 0. 678 
TOFS) 62 5c ok SSS SR Re a aS Sere ne eae ces Ce 7 las vrs = 0. 320 
DRE EAM SPs afin Aaa eho eae sie S Sep ASG he win tle «Macha vel a oaue kj we eine GapaoemA 0, 388 
SELTIOR se Bis i ae OE a ae eg A a SS Rd 35. 622 
LEON RSE Sic NO Crore oR RT ee ee et tine Bee ay ae ne Parse ay EY a trace 
ISN eects ietste = ae eee cs cre eds 2h cians cient wicw oR clei aa at on ae eektes Mm eID Ee Be 0, 660 

100.000 


The chief manurial value of this muck is in 38 per cent. of crganic 
matter, which is principally carbonaceous, and will make it an excellent 
absorbent in composting stable-manure. 

A package of shale, or decomposing rock, from Spring Bluff, Adams 
County, Wisconsin, was sent to the laboratory by J. H. Philips, with a 
request that its value as a fertilizer be determined. Analysis shows it 
to be composed of— - 
Water, determined at 100° C . 
MIUCAe Js aeisse aw ee esos Shel. evo asent Ape ees Sheets ee cisael. Sees See 43. 110 
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Peroxide oftiron and alumiitis: soe sic. ovatus Josie 2 os Oe eee 20. 655 
DAME € oo ye coticude.¢o tact dates tieee sate tite tons « PEs n6 jo eae rats oe ae 5. 369 
Magnesia... .< oc cee cane obese Bere sone cee Segoe bee sane <2 ccns -aeele en ee eeeee 11.560 
OCS oe Re aoe ee ete eae Secs s a Sidmledeeoa\ee ce ese e, cece ote eee 3. 446 
Carbenic acid’: 2. sce ce ool ore ek oe cece Se Sots slacks 1 SSS eS ee 14. 258 
Phosphoric acidand potash, each: .-2.2. 2... 22432. 42- Hit see peses ae elem a trace. 

100, 000 


It has not, therefore, a high value as a fertilizer; the 11.5 parts of 
magnesia which it contains being its most important element. 

Hon. Clinton Lloyd, of Washington, District of Columbia, presented 
a sample of “ Clark’s ammoniated bone,” manufactured in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Its composition is— 


Water, determined at)100° C2824. 22262522 Soe ese 2 eee 6. 2000 
Ordanic wattle) ii) 5 ie new alm 2 wets eb oe = Sole em pee 37. 6500 
Soluble:plidsphoricacid-<—- 22-2 5.2% S235. 2c cone ool 8, 6670 
Insoluble phosphoric’acid 2-2 22.2 253-5 ances sce om te oe eee 8. 0787 
TINO. ao ole eee weenie Hee eis a Dette ats Se 53 ye Sd. ie eee Be eee 19, 2696 
Sulphuriesaeid! ist. 230 Se. 5 Use. eke eee asic ee ose ee 4, 9648 
Alkaliesit. 2. 235 - S566 Jags aanbe eeatal- Soe dese caja ehtioet one eee es 0. 5000 
SIORoe orc cnjame w= gaenlcw Sse hens ob owe op ale Mare ets ov ae ocean , 14. 6699 

100. 0000 


Many letters have been received at this Department, from several 
places in Texas, asking an explanation of what the writers call“ poison- 
soil.” The phenomena of these soils are well described in a letter from 
G. W. Danover, Breckinridge, Dallas County, Texas; from which we 
make the following extract: 


Isend you a specimen ot our poison-soils. All our soils for many miles in every 
direction are of the same character; therefore I suppose one specimen would be suffi- 
cient. 

There is no perceptible difference between the poison-soil and that which surrounds 
it. It is distinguished only by the premature decay of vegetation growing upon it. 
It exists in limited areas, as far as I can learn, throughout the State, in every variety 
of soil. Sometimes cotton covering fifty acres dies on one plantation. We can never 
tell where it exists until we plant the ground in cotton, fruit-trees, or root-vegetables. 
The natural grasses, prairie and mesquite, grow well upon it. Timothy and clover 
are not adapted to this soil and climate. Vegetation that derives most of its vitality 
from the tap-root is more liable to die than that supported mainly through lateral 
surface-roots. It does not affect injuriously cereals, corn, wheat, &c. Trees usually 
grow one or two years before dying. Root-vegetables and cotton die and rot just be- 
fore fully developing themselves. * * * * The soil is loamy when properly culti- 
vated, but very tenacious when wet. It is underlaid with a thick bed of soft lime- 
stone. This is called the “black sticky land.” It produces from twenty-five to 
seventy-five bushels of corn and from one-fourth to one anda half bales of cotton per 
acre when not affected by the poison, as we callit. * * * In procuring this speci- 
men-I removed the dirt four inches below the surface, then cut a slice ten inches 
deeper. The difficulty doubtless lies some distance below the surface, from the fact 
that often one stalk of cotton will die, and another standing almost against it will 
grow luxuriantly. On examination their roots will be found to be different in shape, 
the dead one having a straight root and the living one mostly lateral roots. 


The specimen of soil sent to the laboratory was very dark-colored— 
nearly black—with a slight brown shade, and so hard that it was pal- 
verized with difficulty. A preliminary qualitative examination showed 
nothing new or unusual in the soil; so, the cause of its peculiarity is to 
be found in the proportions of the ordinary soil-ingredients, or in the 
manner in which they are combined. Subjecting a sample of the soil, 
vell pulverized, to the action of cold distilled water, we found but nine 
hundredths of one per cent. (.09) soluble. Not satisfied with this indica- 
tion, we determined, by an ultimate analysis, to ascertain the exact com- 
position of the soil, as the only reliable method of solving the problem. 
The analysis gave the following composition in 100 parts: 
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Watery datermined ab) 1002 Co side aypacaitss vintage oye scenes acienuweeye -'o4o~ = aynsins 7.100 
CEA DO TE OGIO EME II) SSC 58m SEIde Ba ees 6e ter Sop Sonos See mroeune esa ee 6. 964 
Humus, soluble in a solution of carbonate of soda......-.-.---. 0-2. eee 1. 673 
Insoluble humus, (extracted by caustic potassa)........-.......---.-----. 0. 213 
Sesqmioxides of iron and alumni! s2iay Sess os Vet dase ens eee es ek else 14. 096 
SHARD OEIC AG IE cle iain el en aN ia din toh oso yon Classi naelacb.- ow Paul 0, 206 
AAICANION. (HOvASSa ANG SOUS) scsa'cawle ono sm meess oe oss acne seca nbesaacaee 0.740 
AOL Of SLi woe et sale mete = Semele leas elo ate a) nteiee cca oe oe aso a a telae ont ase ete 63. 070 
Qeerds oh mepnpaniaee: sites ost ai ELS eld. Does ed 2. 072 
Lia eee eerie cee aso -teuemienl Se = nein ato uls pelea Haak acin Soeieaic lata Ae | 3. 166 
MOSS omen se ie ial oe aioe mien eeeiniel imine “Inia clare nota wintal= SS ASaae nia slo oye eee Sere 0. 700 

100. 000 


The first observable feature in this table is the entire absence of sul- 
phuric acid, or any other of the sulphur compounds. Next to this is 
the large per cent. of humus, which, in the fresh soil, most probably 
exists as humic acid in combination with alumina and iron, forming 
insoluble humates of these bases, which will account for the very small 
amount of soluble matter in the soil. In a clay subsoil, charged with 
water to the point of saturation for at least a portion of the year, the 
organic matter which it contains will be converted into humie acid, 
instead of undergoing the usual decomposition into carbonic acid, am- 
monia, and water, which a free exposure to the air will effect. This 
explains, also, the fact that crops which draw their nutriment from the 
soil by superficial roots are not unfavorably affected in these spots, the 
surface-soil being more exposed to the air and less subject to saturation.’ 
Liebig,in his Laws of Husbandry, (page 91,) alluding tothis character of 
soils, says: ‘‘ Upon deep-rooting plants, such as turnips, clover, sainfoin, 
peas, and beans, organic matters, accumulating largely in the subsoil, 
act very injuriously, especially in clay, where they decay much more 
slowly thanin lime soil. * * * Allthese processes, however obscure 
in themselves, are put an end to by applying lime to such a field.” 

What this soil needsis, 1st, a thorough underdrainage which will relieve 
the subsoil from saturation during the rainy months, and permit the air to 
circulate freely through it at all times. The soft limestones of the ere- 
taceous and tertiary formations give a substratum for the soil almost 
absolutely impervious to water. These strata lying nearly horizontal, 
as they do generally in Texas, will necessarily have depressions on their 
surface, forming basins which will retain the water, and saturate the sub- 
soil, till evaporation relievesit.. 2d. After the subsoil has been relieved 
from saturation by underdrains, it should be broken with a subsoil- 
plow so as to bring it more fully under the influence of the air. Sub- 
soiling, however, will be of no value unless there is first a good under- 
drainage ; for the rain, saturating the subsoil, will run it into a mass, and 
its adhesive quality will make it as compact and as impervious to the 
air as it was before it was broken. 3d. A heavy dressing of quicklime, 
deeply plowed in, would take up and nettralize alarge amount of humie 
acid, and thus relieve other elements of plant-food which are now locked 
up as insoluble humates. But without underdrainage the effect of lime 
will at best be but temporary; for lime on a saturated subsoil tends to 
render it ultimately more compact and impervious. Gypsum will greatly 
improve these soils by furnishing sulphuric acid, an indispensable ele- 
ment of plant-food in which they are very deficient. We would 
therefore prescribe for these poison-soils, ist. Thorough under- 
drainage; 2d. Subsoil breaking; 3d. A heavy dressing of lime and 
gypsum. 
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EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE THE INFLUENCE OF GROWING VEGE- 
TATION ON TEMPERATURE. 


These-experiments were conducted with the thermo-electric apparatus 
of Rubmkortt. The needle was adjusted in each experiment so that its 
zero indicated the temperature of the room, and the graduation of the 
are gave 4.8° equal to 1° F. The experiments were commenced on the 
29th of June, 1872. The signs + and — indicate a temperature above 
or below that of the room. 


| 
| 


oe oH o 
° ° = 
| es|ealSy 
Time. Subjects sah the experi- Sa 3 8 ss Baars: 
ent. Bim | & 32 
Bs Wea ih es 
Am | se ia | 
~ oO Oo 
‘I a A | 
| 
1872. | F. F. otis 
June 29—2 p.m ...| Flower of the Magnolia 
ONARGYUIONE. 2-28 ses o ss 105 88 | —20 || A sheet of white paper was ex- 
DObeenscen4| Leaves of the same -...-..-- 105 88 | —15 posed to the sunshine two min- 
Leaves of grape-vyine— utes and brought to the instru- 
June 29—2.30 p. 1} Under side.-s- 20-65. 105 88 | —30 J ment; the needle moved + 409° 
Dos Pe e2b ces Upper side. 22-5222 22 105 88 | —24 | 
July 1—2 p.m...-. Maple-leaves, drooping 
With heatmes se see tee 106 92 | +15 | Observe that the stomata in these 
leaves were closed. 
Jwy 5—2 p.m..... Leaves of the elder, (Saim- 
bucus canadensis.) ...-.- 104 90 | + Leaves wilted from heat. 
ye a Seer | Grape-leaves<.2 525.0. 22%. 104 90 | —11 
July 10—9 a. m | Leaves of Paulina impe- 
rialis, (tree of India.).-..| 104 88 | —15 | Upper side of the leaf. 
Dipiiacce pete eee ae Ur aerate See eet eee pear! oa } —22 | Under side. 
July 20—9 a.m....| Leaves of sugar-maple...-| 100 30 | —14 
July 20—1 p.m....| Grape-leaves.............. 108 SEI) etl Leaves ine from heat; stomata 
closed. 
August 12—2-p.m.| Maple-leaves....--.-----.. 108 92 | —24 | Shower the evening previous. 


The above experiments, though not full enough to be conclusive, in- 
dicate that growing vegetation reduces temperature in its vicinity, in 
the ratio of the rapidity of the vegetative action. Whether this is to 
be attributed entirely to the evaporation of water from the leaf, or to 
other causes in conjunction, is a question yet to be determined. That 
evaporation is the chief cause of the reduced temperature is estab- 
lished by the fact that leaves in which the stomata are closed deflect the 
needle +, but still the elevated temperature did not equal that of the 
sunshine from which the leaves were taken. The greatest deflection 
+ obtained from leaves was 15°, while a sheet of white paper from a 
sun-exposure gave 40°. As the formation of carbonic acid in the com- 
bustion of wood gives cut heat, so we would infer that the deoxidizing 
of carbon in the function of the leaf would absorb heat. To determine 
this point would require a series of experiments to ascertain accurately 
the ratio existing between the reduction of temperature and the amount 
of water evaporated. Our purpose in the present experiments was to 
determine the effect of growing vegetation on the solar heat which it 
receives. From these experiments we are satisfied that the solar rays 
received by growing vegetation heat the atmosphere less than the 
same rays received on the bare earth or on rocks. Therefore growing 
vegetation mitigates summer heat, and to that extent influences cli- 
mate. 

Several experiments were made during the month of August to de- 
termine the difference between the temperature of the earth exposed to 
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the direct rays of the sun and that of the air with a similar exposure. 
Three observations were made each day, as given below. 

The soil was a sandy loam, of a light-gray color, resting on a com- 
pact clay subsoil at the depth of twelve inches. It was well pulverized 
to the extent of eight or ten inches deep. We regret that no oppor- 
tunity offered to vary these experiments in different varieties of soils 
and under different circumstances. The observations were continued 
through a week, commencing on the 13th of August, 1872. The bulb 
of the thermometer was placed five inches below the surface. 


9 a.m i2m 3p.m 
| Z 
Date SSS SE Remarks, 
Air. | Earth. Air. | Earth. | Air. | Earth. 
187 F. F. F. F. F. F. 
August 13 | 86 88 | 100 98 | 104 99 | Sun obscured at 12 m., clear at 3 p.m. 
August 14} 92 88 | 104 99 | 109 100 | Clear; bright sunshine. 
August 15 | 90 86 96 92 90 89 | Shower previous night; variable sunshine. 
Nap TIS tel Gn peter aoa ee eae es | aw tater -|| aaa SSE Seo taining ; no observations. 
August 17} 85 80 92 84 94 88 | Clear; bright sunshine. 
August 18} 86 82 94 86 96 89 | Variable sunshine. 
Mean dif. 3.8. | Mean dif. 5.4.| Mean dif. 5.4. 


It will be seen from these observations that the difference between 
the air and the soilis least in the morning, attains its maximum at noon, 
and maintains substantially the same relations till 3p.m. Toreach any 
reliable conclusion, however, these experiments should be repeated at 
different seasons of the year, and in several varieties of soils. It is an 
interesting field of research, and one which we hope those who have 
opportunity will not fail to oecupy. 

The subject of 


THE WASTES OF CITIES AND TOWNS 


was referred to this division for investigation, and, as far as time and 
opportunity would permit, that investigation has been prosecuted by a 
pretty thorough examination of the various reports made from time to 
time on the sewage of the great cities of Europe and America, and its 
effect on rivers, springs, and other streams of water. In addition to 
this we have opened a correspondence with parties on both sides of the 
Atlantic, from which much important information has been obtained. 
The subject is one of greater magnitude than has heretofore been ap- 
prehended; and its importance is not by any means limited to its sani- 
et relations, though these constitute an important phase of the 
subject. 

The investigations developing the laws of health and the general 
advancement of sanitary science in the last half-century have created a 
lively interest in the subject of the best method of disposing of exere- 
ment, garbage, and other refuse matter from cities, towns, and manu- 
factories. The habit of hiding such waste matter in rivers so polluted 
many of the waters of England as to call for a remedy from the govern- 
ment. In1855, by a royal warrant, a commission was created to inquire 
into the extent of this river-pollution, and to suggest a remedy. In 1868 
this commission was revoked and a new one issued with enlarged pow- 
ers. This commission ha& made four very full reports, from which we 
learn something of the alarming extent to which the rivers of England 
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have been polluted, and thus made the vehicles of disease to those on 
their borders. 

From Paris and from many other cities of Western Europe similar 
complaints have reached us. Prevalence of typhus, of cholera, of epi- 
demic diarrhea, and of other zymotie diseases have been traced directly 
to the defective methods of disposing of the waste matters which aceu- 
mulate to such an extent in all cities and towns of any considerable 
magnitude as to soon become an intolerable nuisance. There is but 
little doubt that the plague which in other years desolated the great 
cities of the world—‘‘ the pestilence that walketh in darkness’—was 
really nothing more than the legitimate result of an utter disregard of 
cleanliness and other sanitary conditions. 

This subject has a very interesting history, and one that would be 
very instructive, had we time and space to develop it. Perhaps the 
most ancient regulation concerning this matter is found in the wise 
Sanitary provision of the Hebrew lawgiver, (Deut. xxiii, 12, 13;) but in 
most of the ancient cities, the only provision for disposing of waste 
matter was to consume it by fire, as in the fires of Hinnon at Jerusalem 
and the fiery furnace at Babylon. In Egypt, the wastes were annually 
carried away by the inundation of the N ile, ¢ or covered = by the 
deposits from its turbid waters. 

Rome led the way in making provision for carrying off the wastes of 
the city by subterranean sewers. The Cloaca Maxima, built by Tar- 
quin about six hundred years before our era, was the first experiment in 
this line, and has hardly been excelled since. This ancient work was 
cleaned, repaired, and greatly extended by Agrippa in the reign of the 
Emperor Augustus. He turned the waters of the aqueducts through 
the sewers, hoping thus to secure the cleanliness of the city, but oniy 
succeeded in poisoning the Tiber and rendering the villas along its 
shores almost uninhabitable. The example of ‘Rome has been very 
generally followed by modern cities, with substantially the same results. 
London began the construction of her system of sewer's in the year 
1225, and has been extending that system as the wants of the city from 
time to time appeared to demand. Paris began the great work, which 
literally makes that city stand on arches, about two centuries later than 
London, but her sewers are said now to be the most perfect in the world. 
Yet neither Rome, London, nor Paris, nor indeed any other city, 
European or American, has succeeded in establishing the sanitary con- 
dition at which they aimed, and to secure which these enormons expend- 
itures were made. But their failure was to be expected, for there is 
the violation of a natural law lying back of all this—a law, the disre- 
gard of which, has led to the failure of every attempt to establish a fa- 
vorable sanitary condition in cities by means of subterranean Sewers. It 
is the law of compensation—the law by which the wise Creator proposes 
to balance consumption and production. In her economy, nature makes 
no provision for losses, but proposes to utilize everything. Wherever 
there is a nuisance, therefore, some law of nature is violated—some- 
thing is out of place. To feed and clothe populous cities, a constant draft 
is made on the elements of fertility in fields near by or remote, for | 
which the cities make no return. Can these fields, however fertile, con- 
tinue to feed and clothe the millions of the cities and yet not feel the 
exhaustive drain ? 

The decadence of nations and the downfall of empires are more deeply 
involved in this law of compensation than gpolitical philosophers and 
statesmen have apprehended. No nation has long survived her ability 
to feed and clothe her people from the production of her own soil, nor 
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has any nation or city fallen into ruins while her fields maintained their 
fertility. Even before the Punic wars Rome had drawn from the rich 
fields and faultless climate of Italy the material to feed and elothe the 
thousands within her walls for nearly five hundred years, without any 
compensating return. At length a searcity of food drove the nation to 
war, in order to procure corn to distribute among the people, and thus 
temporarily avert the famine that yearly threatened them. But these 
supplies, the trophies of wars but little better than robberies, were 
swallowed up by the insatiable sewers of Rome, and the fields of Italy 
remained impoverished, though Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and the African 
provinees poured their wealth of food into her capital. The treasure, 
once there, was lost forever in the polluted waters of the Tiber. 

The exhaustion of her soil and the consequent uncertainty of the food- 
supply was the principal cause of the downfall of the republic, and final 
overthrow of the empire which succeeded it. Scipio, two hundred years 
before Christ, fed multitudes daily from the public stores, and the eon- 
quered provinces were taxed one-tenth of their harvests, to supply the 
means for this distribution of food; and even with this provision re- 
peated famines occurred. Augustus Cesar is said to have fed 300,000 
of the population.of Rome at the public expense during the greater 
part of his reign. When the census of Julius Cesar showed a decrease 
of population in the city, that shrewd statesman did not hesitate to re- 
fer it to the scarcity and uncertainty of the food-supply. But his laws, 
in the emergency, were as ineffectual as the agrarian project of Caius 
Gracchus had been _ to restore to fertility the wasted fields of Italy. In 
this state of pauperism, who will be surprised that the Roman citizen 
lost his traditional independence, and descended to a condition the most 
servile and abject ? an effect to be traced directly to the uncompensated 
drain of the cities on the fertility of the fields. 

The lesson of Spain is no less instructive than that of Rome. Strabo 
speaks of the plains of Andalusia producing a hundred-fold. At the 
beginning of the tenth century Moorish Spain supported from her own 
soil a population of 30,000,000. At the time of the Roman conquest 
the city of Tarragona is represented as having a population of 1,000,000, 
and when in possession of the Moors it numbered 350,900, but at the 
present it has scarcely 15,000 inhabitants. When we learn that Catalonia, 
once the granary of Southern Europe, now only yields a scanty harvest 
once in two years, and that Andalusia, at one time so fertile, now gives a 
harvest but once in three years, we may learn this salutary lesson—no 
nation can long survive the exhaustion of its soil. 

On the other hand, the cities of Egypt, though not less wasteful than 
the contemporary cities of Asia and Europe, yet surrounded by fields 
whose perpetual fertility is insured by the annual inundation of the 
Nile, have always maintained a respectable population, at least in num- 
bers. Cairo at the present time has not less than 300,000 inhabitants, 
and other cities are quite populous. China and Japan can justly claim 
an antiquity which carries their history up to the very infancy of the 
race. Now, in what particular does China or Japan differ from the old 
nations of Western Asia, or Southern Europe, which live now only in the 
crumpling ruins of their once magnificent cities ? Chiefly in this: China 
and Japan by a rigid system of compensation, which requires that the 
‘fields shall receive from the cities as much as they give, have maintained 
their capacity for production, and consequently have been able to feed 
the swarming millions of their population, and thus to prolong their 
national existence indefinitely. Had China or Japan sent abroad her 
food to be consumed in foreign lands, or buried the nitrogen, phosphori¢ 
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acid, potash, and lime of her crops in the sewers of her great cities, to be 
washed out and lost forever in the ocean, they would have been forgotten 
a thousand years ago. 

Great Britain and the other states of Northwestern Europe have felt 
the pressure of this-inexorable law for the last two or three centuries ; 
but instead of resorting to conquest, as Rome did, to put off the evil 
day, these nations have sought a remedy in commerce and manufactur- 
ing, by which to draw from foreign lands the elements of their fertility, 
to bury these in the sewers of their own cities. How well they have 
succeeded in this the diminished crops and failing fertility of owr fields 
bear abundant evidence. This Atlantic plain which once produced lux- 
uriant crops of wheat, corn, and tobacco, but now much of it given up 
to old-field pines, is amelancholy witness of their sagacity and our folly. 

After the researches of Sir Humphry Davy had unfolded the impor- 
tance of this subject, Great Britain adopted a new policy and began the 
importation of fertilizers to supply her fields with that which her cities 
are wasting; and shortly the other nations of Western Europe followed 
the example thus set. Krepp, in his work on sewage, says: 


The fertilizers imported [into England] consist chiefly of bones and guano. For the 
first-named article large depots have been established all over the continent of Europe, 
to receive whatever scavengers and bone-pickers can possibly collect in streets, courts, 
butchers’ stalls, &c.; and ship-loads of bones are thus annually sent to England, 
amounting from Bavaria alone to some 6,000 tons. Besides this, nearly all the old pub- 
lic cemeteries have been ransacked, among others the catacombs of Sicily, which are 
now completely exhausted. Nay, even the solemn repose of the warriors fallen on the 
glorious fields of Leipsic, Waterloo, and the Crimea have been disturbed. 


In 1841 England began to import guano from the Chincha Islands, 
and from that date to 1860 the average importation was 20,000 tons, but 
in 1865 it rose to 170,945 tons, valued at $8,425,000. It is, however, 
estimated that the city of London alone transmits through her sewers 
into the Thames ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash equal to all that 
is contained in the eight millions of dollars’ worth of guano imported. 
In other European countries, though using less guano than England, yet 
this importation is sufficient to constitute a serious drain on their re- 
sources. In 1862 Belgium imported 50,270 tons of guano; France, 
44,300; Germany, 27,644, and the United States 12,470 tons. Since 
that time the importation has rather diminished than increased, owing 
to the advanced price from the failing supply. But even a superficial 
observer will see that no importation of the elements of fertility from 
abroad can long atone for the violation of this law of compensation, in 
its spirit, however we may conform to its letter. The penalty, though 
long deferred, must finally be paid. Nature is very exacting. In her 
economy she wastes nothing. A vegetable grows at the expense of the 
air and the earth, but when its life is ended, it in time returns to each 
of these every atom which each has furnished, distributing its returns 
with even-handed justice. Through the vegetable world animals de- 
rive the materials for their growth, and for the repair of their tissues 
from the same source of supply, the air above and the earth beneath. 
While an animal is growing it returns to these sources daily less than 
it takes by the amount of its increase in weight, but after it has attained 
its full growth, the equal balance of giving and receiving is adjusted. 
After this, if the animal is gaining in flesh or fat, it takes more than it. 
returns ; on the other hand, if it is losing, it gives more than it takes ; 
and finally when it dies, it returns to the earth and air the original 
capital which it borrowed inits growth, and, when the two sides of the 
ledger of life are compared, not an atom of matter is lost. The system 
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of compensation is complete and absolutely perfect till man interposes 
his arrangements to break up the harmony of nature, by placing the 
wastes of animal life beyond the reach of the organizing forces which 
would economize them in the ever-recurring circle of life. 

Few persons think how seriously the important question of food-supply 
is affected by the waste of excrement in our cities and towns. This, of 
course, will vary somewhat with the quality of the food on which the 
population subsists, but a general estimate of value may be made from 
the observations of Baron Liebig, Professors Way, Hoffman, Boussin- 
gault, &c. From these authorities, English writers have generally con- 
curred in an estimate of 10s.($2.30) per head as the annual value of the 
ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash contained in the solid and liquid 
excrement of an adult, or 8s. ($1.84) per head for the whole population. 
This valuation is based on a number of analyses of solid and liquid ex- 
crement in the usual proportions, which give an average in 100 parts— 


Solid. Liquid. 
SVN Res Tne tee ae ae ee eM el ci alae women Sm apace maraie | 75.00 93. 68 
Carbonaceous substances.....-.--------- Ss es eects Cae a eR RN eruho ot 4.15 
PACHTER ESTEE re a tte oe re aa a SE atte eae as wen mewn 1.70 dela} 
IBRGSPHOLIC ACI aes hoe seaisene Uajens a clerenwcie ele visa auiereccla ena\s ee 1. 06 0. 24 
PERSE ie ees oct as i one a vee wien Eh ea a hleeeine Biases 0. 29 0. 20 
Other minerals SUbstamnCescan<antacarpia vedaeie name cujecme ad wtaisepm 19.75 

100. 00 100. 00 


This table reveals the fact that if human excrement was deprived 
of its water, the dry residuum would contain as high a percentage of 
ammonia as the best specimen of Peruvian guano. It would also be but 
little inferior to guano in theimportant element of phosphoric acid. At 
the estimated prices of ammonia and phosphoric acid, this table will 
give a much higher value to excrement than that named above; but 
the difficulty of collecting all the wastes of a city, and the almost un- 
avoidable loss of ammonia in the evaporation of the crude mass to a 
convenient state of dryness, have reduced the practical value to the 
English standard of 8s. per individual of the whole population. It 
must be remembered, however, that this is an estimate of what might 
be saved by utilizing this single waste, and not the amount actually lost 
in the sewage of cities. But even at the low estimate we have made of 
this single item of waste, the loss to a city of 100,000 inhabitants would 
amount to $184,000 per annum. 

Professor Voelcker estimates that the use of 280 pounds of guano on 
an acre of land gives on an average an increase of twelve bushels of 
grain. At the same rate the excreta of an adult for one year, if applied 
to an acre of ground, will furnish the elements for at least ten bushels 
of wheat. It will really contain the ammonia and phosphoric acid for 
one hundred pounds of wheat, though in potash, lime, and magnesia it 
will fall short. 

From this stand-point we may begin to realize the magnitude of this 
loss, and can calculate, with a good degree of certainty, its ultimate 
consequences. It is but fair, however, to say that all this is not abso- 
lute loss. <A large proportion of the nitrogen contained in sewage and 
in the contents of cess-pools and privy-vaults is converted into ammo- 
nia, which,in the gaseous state, escapes into the air, to be washed out 
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by the first rain that falls, and absorbed by the earth or wasted on the 
waters of rivers, lakes, or oceans. A small portion of the contained 
phosphorus and sulphur may also combine with hydregen, and thus 
forming volatile compounds, may be carried by atmospheric agencies 
to the fields, where the absorbent power of the soil may retain them for 
future use. But these natural distributions amount to only @ small 
proportion of the value of these wastes; and, moreover, these distri- 
butions are made with the most rigid impartiality, the fields where we 
most need them getting no more than the woodlands or the barren 
nountains. 

The magnitude of this loss, and its relation to the prosperity and 
stability of nations and countries, are attracting the attention of the 
best minds beyond the Atlantic, and various methods have been pro- 
posed looking to the economizing of these waste values, and atthe same . 
time relieving the cities of an intolerable nuisance and a fruitful source 
of disease. Many of these methods have, at great cost, been submitted 
to practical tests in the cities of Europe, as well as in most of the 
larger towns and cities of our own country, but without any very satis- 
factory results as yet. Most of these methods of purifying cities look 
moreto the sanitary phase of the question than to the interests of agri- 
culture ; but even in the matter of improving the health of cities they 
have been but little better than failures. 

To carry away the waste matter from cities, by means of water, through 
subterranean sewers is merely hiding the filth till it can be transported 
beyond the city limits, to contaminate the streams and pollute the air of 
other regions. How far this has been carried may be learned by an 
examination of the several reports of the English “ River Pollation Com- 
mission.” Even the cities themselves are by no means free from the 
poisonous influence of sewer-gas, which in spite of all precautions will 
escape to some extent, and to that extent affect unfavorably the health, 
without the true cause being even suspected. But where the outfall of 
sewage is in tide-water, the filth accumulates to such an extent as to be 
a fruitful source ef disease, and frequentiy, as in the harbor of New 
York, to demand large outlays in dredging to keep the channels of com- 
merce open. To obviate these effects, attempts have been made to 
purify sewage by filtration, but as the greater part of the polluting 
matter is in a state of solution in the water, the remedy has proved very 
imperfect. The organic matter in this state is subject to constant changes 
which may convert it into noxious gases, and these, escaping, poilute the 
air for miles around; or it may form combinations which are insoluble 
and thus be precipitated to fill up the streams or obstruct the harbors 
into which the sewage is poured. Artificial methods of precipitation 
have proved hardly more successful than filtration. The fertilizing 
elements of city wastes, when mixed with the water of sewers, may be 
regarded as practically lost, so far as the interest of agriculture is con- 
cerned. The method of disposing of sewage by carrying it to the coun- 
try in pipes, either by the force of gravity, or by aid of powerful pumps, 
for the purpose of applying it to the fields in the form of irrigation, has 
been attempted. It has been confidently claimed that this method is a 
success, both in a sanitary and agricultural point of view. But if satua- 
rating the soil of a city with the contents of cess-pools and privy-vaults 
conduces to sickness among the inhabitants, the same results will be 
likely to follow from sewage irrigation when it has been continued long 
enough to saturate the soil. The chief difference, probably, will be that 
fewer persons will be affeeted by it in the country than in the city, be- 
cause the exposed population is less. Moreover, the utilization of the 
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wastes must be confined to so limited a surface that it can hardly be 
regarded as fulfillment of the law of compensation. Tons of phosphoric 
acid, ammonia, and potash, in the form of flour; beef, and pork, are col- 
lected from millions of acres and brought to our crowded cities to be 
ultimately thrown into the sewers. Now, what does it avail to the fields 
a thousand miles away that a few hundred acres in the immediate 
vicinity of the city are rendered fertile by sewage irrigation? What is 
needed is the separation of the fertilizing materials from the crude mass, 
by this means reducing its bulk and weight to such dimensions that, 
like guano, it will bear transportation thousands of miles. 

That portion of food-material which was originally derived from car- 
bonic acid and water, and which constitutes about 80 per cent. of the 
whole weight, need not be returned, as these compounds are abundantly 
supplied everywhere. By a complete separation of water from excre- 
ment, the weight to be transported will be reduced more than four-fifths, 
and by deodorizing the remainder it will have such a form that it ean 
be transported to any place where it may be needed. This is indeed the 
desideratum, though it appears to be the point that has been most 
overlooked in the protracted investigation to which this subject has 
been submitted. Almost every effort to dispose of the waste matter 
constantly accumulating in cities has been in the direction of adding to 
the bulk and weight, thus rendering transportation to any considerable 
distance impracticable. 

To mix sewage with large volumes of water, as is done in most of our 
cities, is not only to waste the manure, so far as the country at large is 
concerned, but it sadly fails of its aim as a sanitary measure. In farm- 
houses, and in villages and small towns, Moule’s earth-closet meets the 
requirements in a manner which admits of but little improvement. it 
is also well adapted to the use of barracks and soldiers’ quarters, to 
asylums, hospitals, and prisons, where the care of the closets can be 
made the duty of a special agent, and where the accumulation of excreta 
is not too large to be used, economically, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood; but it violates the correct principle of sewage economy by in- 
creasing, instead of diminishing, the bulk and weight of material to be 
transported. In large cities, therefore, the intreduction of the “earth- 
closet system” has met with difficulties which appear to be practically 
insurmountable. The solid and liquid exerement of an adult in health 
may be estimated at three peunds per day, or two pounds each as the 
average of a mixed population. New, it has been found in practice 
that three times this weight of dry earth is required to absorb the water 
and deoedorize the excrement. This would be six pounds for each indi- 
vidual daily. A city of 100,000 inhabitants will require the preparation 
and distribution of 600,000 pounds of dry earth every day. This 50,000 
tons of earth has not only to be distributed, bat it must be collected 
and removed with the additional weight of its absorption, amounting 
now to an aggregate of 40,000 tons. But, worst of all, this process has 
so diluted the product and increased its weight, that its manurial value 
will not pay the expense of its transportation beyond the near vicinity 
of the city, so that to the country at large it is virtually lost. Even if 
these objections could be overcome, yet in the absence of any general 
supervision over its use in private families, the earth-closet, in cities, 
will evidently prove a failure. 

The limits of this paper will not permit a description of the various 
methods which have been proposed, and, to some extent, adopted, for 
collecting and utilizing their wastes in the various cities of the world. 
The number and variety of the methods proposed prove that, to the 
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present date, no plan has been adopted which fully meets the require- 
ments of the case. ut while this is true, it is also true that in discov- 
ering the defects of these various systems and plans we have made 
progress in the direction of the ultimate end to be accomplished, to wit: 
the complete removal of all waste matter from cities without nuisance 
or annoyance to the inhabitants, and the separation therefrom of all 
extraneous substances, leaving only the essential elements of plant-food 
to bear the expense of transportation. 

The Chinese method of collecting and transporting the excrement 
of a city through its streets, in open vessels, will so offend our ideas of 
delicacy as to forbid its adoption in any of the cities of our country at 
least. The first and perhaps the most difficult problem to be solved in 
this relation is, the removal of a large bulk of material, naturally of- 
fensive, without disgust to the more refined sensibility of our civiliza- 
tion. ‘To accomplish this object, some arrangement embracing Captain 
Liernur’s pneumatic system of collecting night-soil will, perhaps, be 
found best adapted. At least, some mode of collection by means of ex- 
hausted reservoirs, and conveyance through the streets in air-tight 
vessels, must be adopted to accommodate our American ideas of decency. 
Collections must be made frequently, and in warm weather daily, or 
chemical agents must be used to prevent fermentation. This will be ne- 
cessary, not only for the health and comfort of the inhabitants, but also 
to secure the full value of the material collected. The tendency of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and sulphur to combine with hydrogen, forming vola- 
tile compounds which readily escape into the air and are lost, is a mat- 
ter demanding more attention than has hitherto been given to it. 
Human excrement, on an average, contains the elements of about 20 per 
cent. of ammonia, after deducting the water; but if that ammonia is 
formed in exposure to the air and without chemical provisions to retain 
it, less than one-fourth of that amount will be available. It is from this 
cause, chiefly, that the statements of scientific men, as well as of practi- 
cal farmers, on the subject of the manurial value of excrement, are so 
varied and condradictory. One makes his examinations of the article in 
its fresh state; another, after it has undergone férmentation, and the 
volatile compounds have escaped ; and hence the discrepancy. 

In the second place, some method must be devised toseparate the water, 
amounting to about 90 per cent., with which the valuable material is 
mixed. It is at this point that Liernur’s pneumatic system fails to meet 
the requirements in disposing of sewage. It proposes, after collecting the 
contents of cesspools and vaults, totransport the whole, in itscrude state, 
to the fields whereit is tobe usedasa manure. The 90per cent.of water 
which he thus transports at great expense is of no more value than that 
which flows in the river or descends from the clouds. Means must be 
devised for the separation of this water, that the remaining 10 per cent. 
of really valuable material may be so reduced in volume and weight, 
and so changed in form, as to bear transportation to any place where it 
may be most in demand. It has been proposed to effect this object by 
precipitation, but there are chemical obstacles in the way which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, appear to be insurmountable. Evapo- 
ration presents itself as the only practical method of accomplishing this 
object. Before evaporation is attempted, it will be necessary to convert 
the ammonia which may be present into a sulphate, a chloride, or some 
other form that will be involatile at the temperature employed for evap- 
oration. To the method of desiccation by solar heat there is the objec- 
tion of the intolerable nuisance produced by the escape of the fetid 
compounds of sulphur and phosphorous with hydrogen. Desiccation 
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by artificial heat is expensive and is liable to the objection against solar 
evaporation. This, however, may be obviated by conducting the evapo- 
ration in closed vessels and passing the vapor through a deodorizing 
solution, or, what would be, perhaps, cheaper and equally effectual, 
passing it into the furnace. 

There remains, however, a formidable objection to artificial desiccation 
of sewage—the enormous cost of evaporating 2,000 cubic feet of water 
daily, to recover, in an available form, the valuable material in the wastes 
of a city of 100,000 inhabitants. But no cheaper method has been de- 
vised which will at once accomplish the two objects, to wit: Economizing 
what is valuable in the sewage and securing the health and comfort of 
the inhabitants. 

The practicability of this method of disposing of sewage, and econo- 
mizing, in aform capable of being transported to a distance, all that is 
valuable in it, has never been fully tested by actual experiment under 
the guide of science. A company, with a capital of £500,000, has lately 
been formed in England for the purpose of submitting this question to 
a practical test. The company has secured the services of William 
Hope, esq., as engineer, and Professor J. T. Way, as consulting 
chemist. These names afford a guarantee that the experiment will be 
faithfully made in strict accordance with the principles of science. Even 
though the cities may be required to pay a heavy bonus to carry out a 
system of thorough cleansing that will secure to them health and com- 
fort, and at the same time contribute to maintain the productiveness of 
the soil from which they are fed, they can well afford to bear the burden. 
The present imperfect system costs the city of Paris 9,000,000 francs 
annually, while the products of the waste matter are worth but 10 per 
cent. of that sum. <A perfect system, could one be devised, would hardly 
bemore expensive. Other cities fare no better than Paris; many of them 
not so well. 

How deeply the importance of this subject is felt in the more advanced 
circles of our civilization is indicated in a remark made by the managers 
of the Vienna Exhibition for 1873. In their announcement of special 
programmes they say: 

How enlarged we find the amount of the useful material and the means of satisfying 
our requirements, by a retrospective view of the last ten or twenty years only! It suffi- 
ces to single out from the list of substances, the value of which has been thus increased, 
one more, much despised, material, viz, human excrements. Without contradiction, 
these are considered as some of the most disgusting wastes; nevertheless China and 
Japan mainly owe their flourishing agriculture to the extensive use made of them, and 
one of the greatest chemists of our own time, Baron Liebig, has acknowledged that 
they contain the means of restoring to the soil of Europe its power of production, a 
power which will soon be exhausted otherwise. 

Considering this, is it not to be called one of the greatest absurdities to spend mill- 
ions in getting rid of a substance which would, if we made, proper use of it, make us, 
by several millions, richer? 

Thus we see the magnitude and weight of this subject is commanding 
the attention of agricultural chemists, of sanitary philanthropists, of 
political economists, and should, in its broader reaches, address itself to 
the statesman who would explore the causes of national decay and ruin. 

By way of recapitulation, we present this subject condensed into a 
few maxims: 

1. The measure of a nation’s prosperity, and the security of its pro- 
longed existence, are involved in its capacity to produce human food and 
clothing from its own soil. 

2, The capacity to produce food and clothing can be made permanent 
only by a strict observance of that law of vegetable chemistry which 
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requires that there be faithfully returned to the soil an equivalent of all 
the mineral elements taken from it in the crops. 

3. If the substances necessary to make this compensation can be 
advantageously procured at home, it is bad policy to import them from 
abroad. 

The subject of introducing the manufacture of 


BERT SUGAR 


into this country is attracting much attention from that class of our citi- 
zens who are studying questions related to our national independence, 
productively. 

The*manutfactere of sugar from beets is a modern industry, dating only 
from the early years of the presentcentary. It was in-the year 1747 that 
Margrafi, a Prussian chemist, discovered that sugar existed in an ayail- 
able form in beet-roots, and advised the cultivation of them for the pur- 
pose of making sugar. Nothing more was done in the matter till 1773, 
when Achard, under the patronage of Frederick the Great, began a series 
of experiments fo test the practicability of the project. The death of 
Frederick, however, put a stop to the experiments before any satisfac- 
tory results had been attained. Achard resumed his experiments in 
1795, in which year he cultivated 60 acres of beets. In the year 1799 he 
presented several loaves of beet-sugar to the King of Prussia, accom- 
panying them with a report in which he states that he had been able to 
produce a good quality of raw sugar at 65 centimes a kilogram, or 
about 6 cents per pound; and expresses his belief that his processes 
were susceptible of improvement that would greatly reduce the cost. 
This report of Achard attracted the attention of the French savants, and 
a committee was appointed to investigate the subject. On this commit- 
tee appear the names of the most distinguished chemists of Irance. 
The report which they made states that Achard did not obtain more than 
1 per cent. of sugar from the beet-roots, and under this information the 
enterprise, for the time, appeared to die. It was, however, revived by 
Napoleon [, who appointed a new committee to conduct original experi- 
ments on the subject. M. Deyeux, as chairman of this second commit- 
tee, ade his report in 1810, presenting with it samples of sugar equal 
to the best ecane-sugar. It is unfortunate that this report does not state 
the per cent. of sugar obtained, nor the cost of its production ; but we 
learn from other sources that M. Barrael about this time obtained only 
6 per cent. of juice, while the yield of sugar was only 14 per cent., and 
the cost was about 30 cents per pound. In 1812 the blockade of France 
favored the beet-sugar industry, and liberal bounties were offered to 
stimulate the new branch of business. At one time $200,000 were placed 
in the hands of the minister of agriculture to promote the sugar produc- 
tion. The overthrow of the Napoleon dynasty in 1814 cut off the goy- 
ernment bounties and threatened the entire destruction of the beet-sugar 
business. M. Delisse appears to have been the only manufacturer in 
Franee who sarvived this shock; and a duty of 50 per cent. on foreign 
sugars, which was levied by the restored government, coming to his 
relief, he was soon able to lead the business in France. M. Delisse claims 
to have obtained 5 per cent.of sugar from his beets, at a cost of 85 frances 
per hundred kilograms, or about 7 cents per pound. From 1820 to 
1825, under government protection, sugar manufactories increased 
largely, so that in the latter year one hundred establishments were 
reported, and France produced 5,000 tons of sagar. In 1836, four hun- 
dred and thirty-six factories were in successful operation ; but in the next 
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year the government not only withdrew its protection but levied a duty 
of 15 francs per hundred kilograms (14 cents per pound) on domestic 
sugars. This resulted in the failure of one hundred and sixty establish- 
ments in France, Under this reverse, the production of sugar, which 
had risen to 49,000 tons in 1837, fell to 2 22,000 in 1842. From this date, 
the history of beet-sugar industry is but the record of a struggle with 
the cane-sugar of the tropics. From the present state of this conflict 
it is quite evident that the struggle must terminate in the triumph of 
beet-sugar, throughout Northern “Europe at least. Except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the sea-board cities of France, foreign sugar has entirely 
gone out of use. Thesame is true of Germany and Holland. 

The manufacture of sugar from beets is rapidly becoming an estab- 
lished industry throughout all Northern Europe, and the amount pro- 
duced is not only supplying the demand for home consumption in those 
countries, but beet-sugar is beginning to compete favorably with cane- 
sugar in the markets of the world. Even England, with her commer- 
cial facilities and her favorable relations to the cane-s ugar producing 
countries, pays annually nearly £2,000,000 for beet-sugar. In 1869 the 
production of beet-sugar in the states of Northern Europe i is said to have 
amounted to 62,823, 115 tons, and as the inerease is at the rate of 10 per 
cent. annually the "production now probably reaches 65,000,000 tons. 
The steady increase in this branch of production is not only without 
government protection at present, but under the pressure of a heavy 
special tax. In France thistax (amounting to about $50 per ton) is levied 
on the sugar produced, while in Germany the tax is laid on the beets 
raised. This is often as high as $40 peracre. Yet, under the influence 
of favorable climate and soil, with the application of science and cheap 
labor, the beet-sugar industry has established itself in these gountries so 
firmly as to be beyond the reach of competition, notwithstanding the 
onerous tax to which itis subjected. The introduction of this new indus- 
try in Europe has saved at home a vast sum of money that would other- 
wise have been sent abroad for sugar; it has increased greatly the con- 
sumption of that article among the middle classes in society ; it has given 
labor tothousands during the season of the year when they would have 
been otherwise unemployed; and it has greatly improved the agriculture 
of the sugar-producing countries by introducing a more thorough sys- 
tem of cultivation and a new element in the rotation of crops. 

The practicability of economically establishing the manufacture of 
sugar from beet-roots in the United States is yet an open question. The 
earliest experiment in this direction, of which we have any record, 
was made by David L. Child, of Northampton, Massachusetts, who in 
the year 1838 produced 1,300 pounds of sugar from beets grown on his 
premises. Nodetails of his experiment are preserved, further than that 
his ground yielded 13 tons of beets per acre, at a cost of $42. From 
this ‘date to 1863 no efforts were made to repeat the experiment of Mr. 
Child. Jn that year, Gennert Brothers, from Brunswick, in Germany, 
bought a tract (2,400 ‘acres) of land at Chatswor th, in Livingston County, 
Ilinois s, for the purpose of entering into the beet- “sugar business exter- 
a ely. This enterprise, after struggling with a series of mishaps and 

failures, owing to an ill-chosen soil, seasons of drought, inferior seed, 
&e. , yielded to the pressure of unfavorable circumstances, and in 187 0 
the establishment was removed to Freeport, Ulinois, where a similar 
experiment had been in progress since 1866, and which is giving fair 
promise of success, having produced in 187 6 a yield of 200,000 pounds 
of sugar of a fair quality, and at a reasonable cost. 

In 1867 Messrs. Bonesieel and Otto organized a company at Fond du 
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Lac, Wisconsin, for the manufacture of beet-sugar. The capitalof this 
company. was but $12,000, and the works which they erected had a 
capacity of only 10 tons of beets per day. Spring floods and summer 
drought operated unfavorably on the prospects of this company, and in 
1869 Messrs. Bonesteel and Otto having received a proposition from 
California, removed to that State, and in 1870 joined the recently organ- 
ized Alvarado Beet-Sugar Company. A co-operative enterprise of Ger- 
man farmers for the manufacture of beet-sugar was formed at Black 
Hawk, Wisconsin, in 1870, and though they are working with but a small 
capital their success has been quite encouraging. An imperfect supply 
of water appears to be the principal obstacle in the way of their success. 

In the year 1860 Mr. Speckman made an attempt to cultivate the 
beet for sugar in the vicinity of San Francisco, California. The soil 
proved to be too highly charged with saline matter, however, and he 
abandoned the project. In 1869 Mr. Wentworth, of Alvarado, made a 
few hundred pounds of beet-sugar, which so encouraged capitalists that 
a company, under the style of the Alvarado Sugar Company, with a 
capital of $250,000, was formed by General Huchison, and Messrs. Bone- 
steel and Otto, of Wisconsin, experienced sugar-manufacturers, were 
induced to take the management of its affairs. In 1870 drought inter- 
fered with their operations, but in 1871 they produced 15 tons of beets 
per acre, with an aggregate yield of over 1,000,000 pounds of sugar from 
the crop. The results obtained are so favorably regarded that two other 
companies have been organized in California, and the beet-sugar enter- 
prise in the Pacific States is, by many, already deemed a success. 

Another experiment, and by no means the least important, has been 
conducted by Professor Goessmann, of Amherst College, Massachusetts. 
In this experiment, conducted on comparatively a small scale, with an 
apparatus extemporized for the occasion, and consequently inferior to 
that which would be used in a regular sugar factory, he succeeded in 
obtaining from 8 to 94 per cent. of sugar from the beets raised, which 
is fully up to the highest European standard. His yield was from 1,900 
to 2,000 pounds of sugar per acre. 

The questions of climate, soil, manner of cultivation, and modes of 
treatment in separating and crystallizing the sugar, adapted to the pe- 
culiarities of the beet grown in this country, must all be determined ; 
which will require time, and a patient investigation by men of science, 
backed by capital. Some of these conditions are already known, but 
much remains yet to be discovered. We cannot too highly commend 
the example of the Massachusetts Agricultural College in taking the 
lead in this investigation.* 

The beet is a biennial plant, and like others of that class stores 
away in the root, or other underground organ, by its first year’s work, 
the prepared material for perfecting the seed. In southern climates, 
where the long summer gives an opportunity, in the first year, to do 
much of the work directly, there is less necessity for storing away, in 
the root, so large a stock of prepared material. Hence we find sueh 
vegetables as the potato, the turnip, the beet, &c., attaining their high- 
est perfection in the higher latitudes, where the short summers require 
a very rapid second year’s growth. Conforming to this law we find the 
sugar-beet succeeding best in the northern portions of France and Ger- 


* Since writing the above we have received the following interesting report from the 
University of Virginia. The crop, as indicated in another report, is fully up to the 
average of European crops, in quantity. Perhaps many of the valleys of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, as well as the foot-hills on their eastern margin, will have the in- 
tensity of summer heat so modified as to be well adapted to beet culture. 
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many, in Belgium and in Russia, while in Spain and Italy the beet-sugar 
industry has never been able to sustain itself. The actual climatic con- 
dition demanded, however, appears to be a low intensity of heat during 
the summer months. A high summer temperature tends to the devel- 
opment of woody fiber in biennial roots, at the expense of starch and 
sugar. With this view of the subject it would be hazardous to attempt 
beet-sugar making in that section of country east of the elevated plains on 
the eastern margin of the Rocky Mountains and south of the fortieth de- 
gree of latitude. The northern limit of profitable beet culture in Europe 
has not been clearly ascertained ; but as the Vilmorin, which is esteemed 
the best beet cultivated, requires at least four months to perfect its growth, 
it will follow that where this length of summer can be depended on, the 
beet may be profitably cultivated. In measuring the season, it will be 
proper to remember that this crop is not easily injured by light frosts, 
whether in the spring or fall. The beet demands a uniform moisture in 
the atmosphere, rather than a very wet, or very dry climate. It en- 
dures either extreme badly. 

The soil best adapted to the sugar-beet is a deep sandy loam well 
underdrained. The comparatively small amount of nitrogenous sub- 
stance in a good sugar-beet will not tolerate the free use of manures 
rich in ammonia. Wild soils and newly-broken prairie land should, on 
this account, be avoided in selecting a field for the raising of beets. 
Soils abounding in mineral salts should also be avoided, as these seri- 
ously interfere with the separation and crystallization of the sugar. 

As a general rule it will be better to apply to the previous crop what 

manures it may be necessary to use, and abstain from their use directly 
on the beet crop. 

In beet culture, as in every other variety of farming, the first care is 
the proper selection of seed. Several kinds of beets are in use in 
France and Germany. Among these Vilmorin, the White Imperial, 
and the White Silesian are in good repute among European sugar-mak- 
ers. Which will succeed best in our soil and climate, or whether some 
new variety will be demanded, are questions which can be settled only 
by actual experiment. 

The beet requires deep cultivation. To this end the subsoil should 
be well broken, and the soil thoroughly pulverized. Large roots are not 
desirable in the manufacture of beet-sugar. From one to two pounds’ 
weight are found to be the most economical roots, yielding the largest 
amount of sugar with the least waste. In planting the beets, it will 
be economy, in this country, to make the rows a sufficient distance 


Determination of sugar in juice of sugar-beets cultivated on experimental farm, University of 
Virginia, season of 1872. 
Sugar in juice. 
(By polariscope.) 
White Silesian sugar-beet: Seed from United States Department of 
Agriculture, (grown in France ;) average size of roots, 5; inches 
long by 32 inches maximum diameter; average weight of roots 1 
pound SP QUNCESesee essen teeeeoe peecee- 2s) 11S75 percent: 
Carter’s prize nursery sugar-beet : Seed from United States Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture, Gmported from England ;) average size of 
roots, 54 inches long by 3 inches maximum diameter; average 
weight of roots, 1 pound..-........ ----- 13.72 per cent. 
Vilmorin’s improved sugar-beet : Seed ‘from United ‘States. Depar tment 
of Agriculture, (grown in France ;) average size of roots, 6 inches 
long by 32 inches maximum diameter ; AYER ER weight of roots, 1 : 
pound 143 OUNCES ....-. 22-25 Ls Bese eseclenplies 04, DER Cent, 
White sugar-beet : Seed from R. “Buist, ir., “Philadelphia ; average 
size of ‘roots, 7? inches long by 5g inches maximum diameter ; : 
average weight of roots, 2 pounds TFOUNCESe...< ss os <n eo ee alee eee POs DOnicent, 
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apart to admit of horse-cultivation, but the space between the plants 
in the row need not exceed eight inches. After thinning the plants 
properly, the cultivation consists in keeping the ground leose and free 
from weeds. As soon as the lower leaves begin to die, the crop should 
be harvested, but care must be taken that the roots be not exposed to 
air and light. The tops should be eut off and the roots covered with 
earth so as to seeure them from the influence of air, light, and frost, 
until they. are used in the factery. 

A mistaken notion has obtained, to some extent, among farmers, 
that'the beets can be made into sugar on the farm. The profitable 
manufacture of beet-sugar requires a well arranged factory and expen- 
sive machinery, and withal, it demands both skill and science in the 
management of all its processes. Without these, an attempt to engage 
in beet-sugar making will be most likely to end in a failure—with these, 
and backed up by sufficient capital, the prospect of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry in the northern portion of the United States is hopeful. 

As @ sugar-producing plant, the beet cannot compare with the cane 
of the tropics, and if it were possible to produce them side by side 
there could be no competition. There is a curious law developed in the 
comparison of these sugar-producing plants. When sugar is produced 
and stored away in the above-ground organs of a plant, it is found to 
be in the ratio of the light and heat to which the plant is exposed ; 
when found in an under-ground organ it is inversely as the light and 
heat. Of course this law operates on both sides within the limits of 
plant-life, that is, the capacity to endure light and heat, or the absence 
of these. Under the operation of this law, as we recede from the 
tropics, the cultivation of the sugar-cane becomes less and less profitable, 
till we reach a point where it is no longer @ remunerative crop; so, in 
passing south from, perhaps, about the fiftieth degree of latitude, on 
this continent, we traverse the beet-sugar zone till we find a point 
somewhere about the fortieth degree, where beet culture will cease to 
be profitable. If we could command an ample territory within the 
tropics for the production of sugar from the cane, the introduction and 
fostering of the beet-sugar industry would be of questionable economy. 
But as our entire territory lies beyond the tropics, cane-sugar becomes 
an uncertain industry both from degeneration of the cane and the fail- 
ure of the crop from unfavorable seasons. If we take the production 
of sugar in Louisiana, before the war disturbed that industry, we shall 
see how uncertain a crop sugar isin our best latitudes. The produe- 
tion, in hogsheads, in several years, compares thus: In 1834 it was 100,- 
000; in 1835 it fell to 30,000; in 1853 it reached 439,976 ; but in 1856 
there were but 73,000 hogsheads produced. The increasing consump- 
tion of sugar, and the comparatively high price maintained, invites 
competition in this field, and we see no good reason why beet-sugar 
should not be able to maintain itself in the race. . 

RYLAND T. BROWN, 
Chemist. 
Hon. FREDERICK WATS, 
Commissioner. 
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Sir: I have the pleasure of submitting a report on the present con- 
dition of this division and its work during the current year. The po- 
sition of botanist was vacant from September, 1871, to April of this year, 
when the present botanist entered upon his duties. Deeming it an im- 
portant part of the work of this division to give attention to inquiries for 
information on questions relating to botany, and particularly to practical 
and economic botany, the investigation of such questions has oceupied a 
considerable amount of the time of the present officer of the division. 
Many of these questions relate to the nature or qualities of various 
plants which have attracted the attention of different individuals, some- 
times on account of their prevalence as weeds threatening great injury 
to the labors of the agriculturist; sometimes on account of certain 
grasses which in some localities are intruding and extending them- 
selves, overpowering and excluding the common species, and which the 
farmer is at a loss whether to regard as a friend or foe; sometimes in 
relation to grasses or other plants which have been thought to poison 
cattle ; often seeking information as to the kinds of grasses adapted to 
cultivation in particular locations; and frequently calling attention to 
certain plants which furnish strong fiber, and which are thought useful 
for the manufacture of paper or cordage. ; 

All such questions having a practical bearing upon the agricultural 
and productive interests of the country have seemed to have a legiti- 
mate claim upon the attention of this Department. 

Another subject seeming to claim its attention has been the diffusion 
through the publications of this Department of information regarding 
the various species of our native forest-trees, and of the kinds which 
are especially to be recommended for cultivation, particularly by farmers 
and others living on the western prairies and plains. The material in- 
terests of our country are solargely involved in the continued supply and 
consequently in the continued growth and reproduction of forest-woods, 
as to justify all reasonable methods of stimulating the interest of our 
people in this subject. 

The botanical collections of the Department have been removed to 
more commodious quarters in the east wing of the building, and the 
work of mounting specimens, and their investigation and classification 
have been prosecuted as rapidly as circumstances would admit. 

The following additions to the collections have been made during the 
year : 

Three packages, comprising between 400 and 560 species of the alpine 
plants of Switzerland, in excellent condition; a contribution from Dr. 
F. Lagger, Frieburg, Switzerland, received through the Swiss consul- 
general. 

Two packages, embracing about 500 species of the plants of Austria, 
from Dr. H. Keck, received through the Smithsonian Institution. 

Two packages of phenogamous plants, and a very fine collection of 
mosses, of Middle Europe, from Professor Paul Reinsch, Zweibrucken, 
Germany, also received through the Smithsonian Institution. The col- 
lection of mosses is a very desirable increase to the herbarium of the 
Department, embracing nearly a complete representation of this order. 
They have been carefully classified and mounted for convenient refer- 
ence, and as a large portion of the mosses of this country are identical 
with those of Europe, the collection will have additional value as a 
means of determining our own species. 
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Two small packages of California plants from Mary E. Pulsifer Ames, 
of Taylorsville, California; very interesting specimens and in excellent 
condition. 

Several packages of Florida plants collected by Mr. Charles I’. Powell, 
Saint John’s County, Florida; valuable because from a locality little 
represented in the herbarium. 

Two parcels of the plants of Alabama, from Mr. William Harvey, 
Mobile, Alabama ; also interesting and valuable from theirrare occur- 
rence in the herbarium. | 

A package of interesting western plants from Professor H. H. Bab- 
cock, of Chicago, Illinois ; and a package, mostly of specimens of a rare 
species of willow, from the shores of Lake Michigan, near Chicago, pre- 
sented by Mr. H. A. Warne, of Maywood, Cook County, Illinois. 

A set of the plants collected under Mr. Clarence King’s exploration of 
the fortieth parallel, being the types of the descriptions given by Mr. 
Sereno Watson and others in the fifth volume of the report of said ex- 
ploration. This collection has great scientific importance, not only from 
being a very ample representation of the flora of that new region, but 
from the authentic identification of the species and the general excel- 
lence of the specimens. The botanical report of this expedition is one 
of the most valuable scientific publications of the day, giving as it does 
a systematic description of the vegetation of the northern and central 
portions of the great interior basin of the country—information which, 
so far as published heretofore, had to be sought in the pages of a number 
of rare and hardly accessible scientific journals and reports. 

The set of specimens belonging to the herbarium has been carefully 

mounted and classified, and will for the present be kept as a special col- 
lection for ready reference, and will prove an attractive feature of the 
herbarium to all persons interested in the peculiar vegetation of that 
region. 
- Finally, the botanical collection made the past year by Mr. Coulter, 
botanist of Professor Hayden’s expedition in Montana, has recently been 
received, and although largely a duplication of the collection of Mr. 8. 
Watson, contains many interesting and valuable additions. Mr. Coulter 
has displayed more than usual skill in the preparation of his specimens, 
a circumstance the more to be valued, because for the want of such skill 
many collections are almost worthless. 

The work of classifying the duplicate specimens of plants in the col- 
lections of the Department is progressing as rapidly as possible, with a 
view to their early distribution—first, to such foreign societies and in- 
dividuals as have already contributed to the herbarium; and, secondly, 
to such of our own institutions of learning, and scientific bodies, as it 
may be possible to supply. 

During the past year an effort has been made toward a collection of 
sections of our native trees and large shrubs. Sections of over one hun- 
dred different species have been obtained. These sections are about § 
inches in length, and made from trees or limbs not over 6 inches in di- 
ameter. They show the bark in its natural state; and it is designed to 
make longitudinal sections, to show the character of the grain and its 
appearance when polished. The purpose is, further, to have each speci- 
men accompanied by its seed or fruit, and numbered to correspond 
with specimens of the leaves and flowers in the herbarium. It is de- 
sirable that this effort should be continued until a representation, as 
complete as possible, of all the forest-trees of the various portions of 
our country shall be obtained; and it is believed that such a collection, 
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when properly displayed and conspicuously labeled, will be one of the 
most instructive and useful features of the botanical museum. 

The accompanying botanical papers, suggested by various recent in- 
quiries and investigations, have been prepared with reference to the in- 
terest of the topics discussed. 


FOREST-TREE CULTURE. 


Unquestionably one of the most important questions engaging the 
attention of the American people is that of forest culture. The demands 
of our rapidly-growing country have for many years so drawn upon the 
resources of our native forests, which at one time seemed inexhaustible, 
that we must now contemplate their early extirpation, and address our- 
selves to the task of conserving what forests we have remaining, and 
providing new sources of supply. 

Much has been written on this subject, but so difficult is it for us to 
realize the bearing of remote evils, that comparatively very few farmers 
or land-owners have yet seriously engaged in the work of replenishing 
their woodlands. The arguments for this work are strong and numer- 
ous, and have been cogently presented by many writers. Many facts 
have been observed, which appear to show that the presence of forests 
has much to do with the rain-fall and climate of a country; thus, it is 
said that the extreme dryness of Spain is due to the absence of trees ; 
that many districts in France have been materially injured by denuda- 
tion; that Palestine and many other parts of Asia and Northern Africa, 
which in ancient times were the granaries of the world, are now deserts 
or infertile regions in consequence of the loss of their forests. It is also 
stated that a beneficial change in climate and rain-fall has in several 
instances followed the introduction of trees and plantations in regions 
that were formerly destitute of them. Thus, it is said that in Lower 
Egypt, where anciently rain never fell, the introduction and cultivation 
of extensive plantations have been attended with the fall of a good deal 
of rain, so that showers are no rarity even at Cairo. It is also affirmed 
that in New England and other, wooded sections the clearing up of 
forests and cultivation of the soil have had the effect of causing the dry- 
ing up of many springs and small streams. 

There are some who doubt the correctness of these conclusions with 
respect to the climatic influences of forests; but, as these influences 
must be of very gradual operation and require observations over a long 
series of years, the question may be considered open for future inquiry. 
But, leaving that question out of view, there remain abundant reasons 
to stimulate every landholder in our vast prairie regions to give prac- 
tical attention to the subject. 

Trees are wanted for their fruits, for their shade and protection from 
winds, for fuel, for use in building, fencing, and the mechanical arts. 
Some trees are adapted to one of these purposes and some to another. 

The earliest tree-want, which is appreciated by farmers in a new 
country, is the want of fruit-trees. Even this practical and personal 
need too often fails to stimulate the farmer to immediate action toward 
the formation of an orchard. But it is not with reference to the culti- 
vation of fruit-trees that we now design to write. 

What kinds of forest-trees shall we attempt to cultivate is a question 
often asked, and toward the solution of which,we propose to offer a few 
thoughts. In an open-prairie region there is an immediate and urgent 
want of trees for shelter and wind-breaks. Both man and the domestic 
animals instinctively seek the grateful shade of trees during the intense 

1A 
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heat of summer, and as instinctively seek their shelter from the fierce 
winds of winter. The intelligent farmer also knows that it is a question 
of positive economy, as the absence of suitable shelter must he repre- 
sented by an increased consumption of food and fuel. Often, too, he 
finds that without some suitable wind-breaks he is unable successfully 
to cultivate the best varieties of fruit-trees. He wishes to sectre these 
advantages of shade and shelter at the earliest possible period, and 
hence he inquires for rapidly-growing trees for cultivation. The great 
cost of fencing on the prairie leads him to seek some suitable tree or 
shrub for the growth of hedges. It is true that many experiments in 
this direction have been attended with failure, but we should not be 
deterred from continuing our experiments until a suitable hedge-plant 
is found for every section of country. If the Osage-orange fails, let us 
try the honey-locust, or some of our native thorn-bushes, crab-apples, 
wild plums, viburnums, or other shrubs or trees, until we meet with 
success. 

The production of wood for fuel and mechanical uses is an object 
which, however desirable, has seemed so remote in prespect that it has 
been ‘almost universally neglected. But even this neglect is to a great 
extent based upon too general and vague views as to the slowness of 
tree-growth. 

There are several species of trees which, with proper cultivation, will 
acquire a circumference at the trunk of 8 to 10 inches in five years’ 
growth, and a few acres of such trees would soon furnish a constant sup- 
ply of desirable fuel to farmers who now have to haul, at great expense of 
time and labor, a distance of from five to ten miles. Most of the rap- 
idly-growing trees produce soft wood, which is not much esteemed for 
fuel, but, for summer use, when properly prepared, it must be equal, if 
not superior, to the corn-cobs which are extensively used for fuel in the 
Western States. Many western farmers have cultivated their prairie- 
lands for twenty years, and hauled their fuel from a distance, when, 
during that time, cottonwood trees of 2 feet diameter, white maple of 
18 inches, box-elder of 20 inches, and butternut of 18 inches, might 
have grown upon their lands with a little labor and care. 

The planting and cultivation of hard-wood trees, suitable for build- 
ing purposes and use in the mechanical arts, is one which has been almost 
wholly neglected in thiscountry. Itisa work which is too commonly re- 
garded as being wholly for the benefit of posterity, and we are slow to real- 
ize that we have any duties in that direction. But the necessity of enter- 
ing upon this work is apparent, for it is not difficult to contemplate the 
period when our natural forests shall have disappeared under the enor- 
mous demands which the progress of our country makes upon them. 
Some of, the trees which, at the present time, seem most deserving of 
trial for the purposes named, we will briefly notice. 

Cottonwood.—In the Western States and Territories the name cotton- 
wood 1s applied to the Populus monilifera. Groves of this tree are com- 
mon on the streams which traverse the great plains and prairies. Near 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, however, as in the Platte bottoms 
near Denver, twe other species of poplar are associated with it in the 
groves, viz: the narrow-leaved cottonwood, (Populus augustifolia,) and 
the balsam poplar, (Populus balsamifera.) They are all large trees, of 
vigorous and rapid growth, and are readily propagated from cuttings. 
They are particularly recommended for wind-breaks and shelter for 
more tender and slow-growing trees. A belt of cottonwoods around a 
young orchard will undoubtedly save many trees from loss by frosts, 
and contribute to their thrift and productiveness. All the poplars are 
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diecious and objectionable for planting in the immediate vicinity of 
dwellings on account of the abundant cottony down of the seeds, which 
fills the air after their maturity. This inconvenience can be avoided, 
however, by propagating from cuttings of the male tree only. Mr. 
Samuel Preston, of Mount Carroll, Illinois, writes to the Department 
that for a wind-break he would substitute Lombardy poplar for cotton- 
wood, as being more easily raised from cuttings, bears closer setting, 
has a more sightly appearance, has no cottony down to fill the air, holds 
its foliage much longer, and, therefore, is a much better wind-break to 
an orchard. At the time of his writing, (October 14,) the cottonwoods 
were bare of leaves, while the Lombardies were full of foliage, and 
looked as fresh and green as in midsummer. 

The maples.—For ornamental culture, for usefulness of wood, and for 
vigor of growth, there are few trees so worthy of attention as the silver- 
leaved, cr white, and the red,or swamp maple. Inthe Western States the 
red maple is comparatively rare. The white helps diversify the forest 
growth on the bottom-lands of most of the western rivers, and is largely 
planted as a shade-tree in the cities. A serious objection to its cultiva- 
tion is, that its long, slim branches are liable to be broken by storms of 
sleet and snow. ‘This difficulty could be obviated by a judicious short- 
ening in of the branches. In some parts of the West it has suffered 
severely from the ravages of a borer, which penetrates the trunk. The 
red maple is more compact and somewhat less rapid in its growth, but 
is deserving of large planting. 

Hard maple or sugar maple.—For beauty of form, for its close and 
' dense foliage, for the value of its wood, and of its saccharine juice, no 
cultivator should neglect the sugar maple. In the whole family of 
maples, whether native or foreign, this species is without a peer. It is 
a little shy of transplanting, and for the first few years is of slow 
growth, but when it is established it is worth many times its cost. 
Several foreign species of maple are cultivated for ornament and shade 
in the eastern cities, but they present no advantage over our native ones. 

Box-elder, (Negundo aceroides.)—This tree rivals the cottonwood in 
rapidity of growth, and is deserving of particular attention, combining 
not only the qualities of rapid growth, of hardiness, of handsome foliage, 
and a good quality of wood, but having also great promise as a sugar- 
producing tree. Some investigations made in Mlincis, with reference to 
its value for sugar, are reported to decide: Ist. That it produces more 
sap than the sugar maple of equal size, half a gallon per day being ob- 
tained from a small tree of 34 inches in diameter, and five years eld. 
2d. That the sap is richer in sugar, the yield of dry sugar averaging 2.5 
per cent. of the Weight of the sap. 38d. That the sugar produced is in 
general whiter than that from sugar maple treated in the same way. 
These facts should recommend this tree to the early attention of all tree- 
planters, especially in prairie regions. 

Ailanthus.—The ailanthus appears to be one of the most promising 
trees for cultivation in the West. It thrives well even on hard and 
stony soils. It is a native of China, but has for many years been culti- 
vated in Europe and in this country. It approaches in botanical affin- 
ities nearer to the wafer-ash or hop-tree (Ptelea trifoliata) than to any 
other tree of this country. It produces flowers of two kinds, generally 
on different trees. ‘The male flowers are produced in large panicles, and 
are of a greenish-yellow color, and very disagreeable odor, which cireum- 
stance has made it quite unpopular as a shade-treein cities. This, how- 
ever, would not be a serious objection to its cultivation as a forest-tree. 
The wood is hard and fine-grained, and well adapted to cabinet-work. 
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It is also good for fuel. In France and Southern Europe it grows to a 
large size on chalky soils where few other trees would live. Ithas been 
largely planted on the plains of Southern Russia, to fix the loose, blow- 
ing sands. North of latitude 40° it will probably be too tender for 
profitable culture. It is easily propagated, either from seeds, suckers, 
or root-cuttings. It was introduced into this country under the name of 
“tree of heaven,” and is indeed a beautiful tree when in full foliage. 

Ash.—We have five or six native species of ash, all of which are 
ornamental and useful trees, but two species, the white and the blue, 
are especially valuable, and should be among the kinds planted by 
every cultivator. The timber of the ash is adapted to a great variety 
of uses, particularly in the manufacture of farming-tools. On account 
of the great demand for this timber for agricultural implements, for 
carriages, and furniture, it is becoming scarce, and its cultivation 
promises to be very remunerative at an early day. The white ash 
becon °s one of our largest forest-trees, attaining the height of 70 or 
80 feet, with sometimes a diameter of 3 feet at the base. The wood 
is white, and remarkable for its toughness and elasticity. For these 
qualities it is used for hoops, pitchfork and rake handles, and for 
wagon-shafts. Jmerson relates that an ash-tree in Granville, Massa- 
chusetts, was rived into 3,000 rake-handles. It was 44 feet in diameter, 
and had a shaft of 70 feet without alimb. The white ash requires a 
deep, moist soil, for its greatest perfection. Most prairie soils are well 
adapted to its growth. It bears transplanting well, and is remarkably 
exempt from the attacks of insects. The blue ash occurs in the bot- 
tom-lands of the Western States. It may be readily distinguished by 
the young shoots being square or sharply four-sided. The wood is said 
to be more durable even than that of the white ash, especially when 
exposed to the weather, as for fence-posts, stakes, and rails. This spe- 
cies has a southern, and the white ash a northern range. The seed of 
either may be sown in the fall, thinly covered with earth, and lightly 
mulched with straw, or*it may be sown in the spring, after being mixed 
with moist sand, and exposed for a few days to a warm sun. 

The walnuts.x—The black walnut is a timber of so much importance 
in cabinet-work, and is becoming so scarce by the constantly-increasing 
demand, that no tree-cultivator should neglect to give it a place in his 
plantation. The tree begins to bear fruit at an early age, and the nuts, 
which resemble those of the English walnut, are much esteemed by most 
persons. 

The white walnut, or butternut, furnishes a wood of similar texture, 
tent brown, fine-grained, and easily worked, but not so ornamental as 
the preceding. The walnuts do not transplant well, and, therefore, the 
nuts should be planted where the trees are to remain. From the 
seed they grow vigorously, especially the white walnut, which almost 
equals the soft maple in thrift. 

The American chestnut.—This is one of the finest in appearance, and 
one of the most useful, both for the value of its timber, and for its valua- 
ble fruit, of our native trees. The difficulty of transplanting the young 
trees has hindered its cultivation. It is found chiefly in hilly and 
mountainous districts, and for successful cultivation should at least have 
a dry, well-drained subsoil. Mr. Preston, of Mount Carroll, Illinois, says: 

It has been gencrally supposed that the chestunt could not be successfully raised 
upon our prairies. But my experience, and that of others, proves it to be a mistake. 
I have them seventeen years old, and bearing nuts, and some of the trees are 12 inches 
in diameter. They grow faster than the butternut, which I also have of about the 


same age. I have never succeeded in transplanting the chestnut, while I have trans- 
planted the butternut, with a loss not to exceed 2 per cent. 
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The elms.—Of our elms, the white and the red are the most import- 
ant. For an ornamental tree for parks, lawns, and streets, they have a 
national reputation. They are hardy, grow with tolerable rapidity, and 
are readily transplanted at almost any age. The wood of the white elm 
is rather inferior in quality; that of the red is stronger and more dur- 
able, and is much used for the manufacture of wagon-hubs, carriage- 
wheels, &ec. : 

The white willow. — Notwithstanding the prejudice which exists 
against this tree, on account of the extravagant representations made 
of it a few years ago, as a hedge-plant, it deserves attention from its 
rapid growth, as well adapted for wind-breaks and screens. It may be 
planted in low. grounds which are unsuited for most trees, and will thrive 
best in such situations. Its light and graceful foliage affords an excel- 
lent contrast with most other deciduous trees, and in places where fuel 
1S scarce, it is deserving of cultivation for an early and abundant pro- 
duction of wood. 

Hvergreens.—By evergreens is commonly understood the family of 
coniferous trees, because in northern. latitudes these are the only trees 
which retain their foliage throughout the year. The deciduous trees 
give us shade and shelter during the summer ; but in our prairie regions, 
during the coldest half of the year, they are leafless and afford only 
partial protection from the fierce blasts of winter. This consideration 
alone should recommend the cultivation of evergreens to every dweller 
upon prairie soil, for not only is the comfort of man and beast concerned, 
but also practical economy, as it is well known that the abstraction of 
animal heat by cold winds must be counterbalanced by an increased 
supply of food. But the fact that these coniferous trees furnish our 
most valuable building-material, that our native supply of them is 
rapidly diminishing, and the market value advancing, affords strong 
and urgent argument for the attention of tree-growers. 

Pines.—The White, Austrian, and Scotch pines are considered the 
best for general cultivation. Mr. Bryant says of the white pine: “No 
one of our native forest-trees is more generally useful, and no one better 
merits careful preservation and extensive culture. As an ornamental 
tree, it is surpassed by few, if any, of the genus. Its foliage is soft, its 
hue agreeable, and the whole appearance of the tree graceful.” 

The Scotch pine is one of the most rapidly growing species, and suc- 
ceeds in very variable soils, being perfectly hardy, even in the most 
northern parts of the country. It bears transplanting with more facility, 
perhaps, than any other species. Its thick, dense foliage adapts it well 
for screens or belts for the protection of orchards. On account of its 
rapid growth, its valuable wood, its hardiness, and its adaptability to 
different soils, it is strongly recommended for cultivation. The Austrian 
pine has much resemblance to the Scotch, having longer leaves, of a 
darker color. It grows vigorously, and from its stiffness and strength 
resists the most violent winds, and does not suffer under the heavy ac- 
cumulations of sleet and ice, which sometimes greatly injure more slender 
species. It has been extensively planted for ornamental purposes, and 
although rigid and ungraceful in habit, its dense and dark foliage in 
winter renders it very pleasant to look upon. 

Spruce or fir—The white and black spruces, the Norway spruce, and 
the hemlock or hemlock-spruce, are the most important species of this 
genus, Abies. The Norway spruce in particular has been highly recom- 
mended by several western horticultural societies as the most. suitable 
tree for belts for the protection of orchards. It is perfectly hardy, bears 
transplanting, is vigorous in growth, and adapted to all common soils. 
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The white and the black spruces are among the most valuable orna- 
mental evergreens, and their presence in the vicinity of the farm-house 
or dwelling is at once an evidence of taste, and adds materially, not only 
to the market-value of a place, but presents agreeable objects for the 
eye, and relieves the dreariness of the winter landscape. 

Among ornamental evergreens, perhaps none is more deserving of a 
place than the hemlock. Its delicate light-green and silvery foliage, 
and slender, drooping, graceful branches, form a pleasing contrast with 
the stiffer and more rigid pines and spruces. Perhaps, on account of 
its conmonness in the Northern and Eastern States, it has been neglected 
as an ornamental tree. Mr. Meehan says of it that it would be no ex- 
aggeration to propounce it the most beautiful evergreen in cultivation. 
It has been recommended as a screen or ornamental hedge, but for this 
purpose there is probably no evergreen equal to the arbor-vite. This 
bears close planting, may be pruned into any desired shape, and forms 
a dense, compact wall of the deepest green. The Siberian and Chinese 
arbor-vitas are considerably cultivated, and may, perhaps, suit some 
localities better than the American. 

The larch—The larch, although not an evergreen, is a coniferous 
tree, possessing the same general characters of structure and fructifica- 
tion as those we have mentioned. The American and the European are 
the two species which are known in cultivation. The European larch 
has of late years been very highly, perhaps extravagantly, recom- 
mended for general cultivation as a timber-tree on the western prairies. 
Tt has, indeed, many valuable qualities, being a very rapid grower, pos- 
sessing a pleasing symmetry of form, and furnishing a wood of great 
value and adapted to a great variety of uses. Extensive plantations of 
it have been formed in Scotland, which have proved highly successful. 
The plantations of the Duke of Athol, in that country, are everywhere 
famous, and have stimulated to extensive planting of this tree in other 
countries. It has been here tried sufficiently to prove its value asa 
rapid, vigorous grower, hardy and beautiful, but the wood grown here 
has not been: sufficiently tested to fully decide on its merits. Re- 
cently, Professor Matthews, of the Iowa Agricultural College, has 
thrown out some doubts about the durability of the wood grown 
upon the western prairies. It seems highly probable that the quality 
of the timber is affected more or less by soil and climate. Loudon 
Says that “a certain elevation of surface, coolness of climate, and 
inferiority of soil, are absolutely necessary to produce the timber in 
perfection.” On broken hills, bluffs, and slopes it can probably be 
grown with great profit. The American larch very closely resembles 
the European, having smaller cones and shorter and paler leaves. Its 
natural situation is in cold swamps in the northern portions of the 
United States, where it is known as tamarack or hackmatack, but it 
seems to succeed well on high and dry soils. Many contradictory state- 
ments have been made as to the value of the timber, some considering 
it even superior to the European species, others accounting it of little 
value. Mr. Lapham, of Wisconsin, says: “Those who desire to make 
plantations of the larch should take into consideration the character of 
the land to be planted; if it be wet, then the American larch should be 
chosen. It is a tall, slender grower, with coarse-grained, durable, and 
valuable wood, wherever light, straight timber, such as hoop-poles, is 
required.” . 

The variety of our forest-trees is very great, and undoubtedly there 
are many other kinds which are equally entitled to cultivation with 
those we have named. Forest-culture is yet in its infancy here, and we 
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should go on experimenting and observing until we learn what are the 
most profitable and useful kinds. 


THE JUTE-PLANT, (CORCHORUS.) 


PLATE 2. 


Vier1. Corchorus capsularis, the jute-plant. 
2. The matured pod. 
3. The expanded flower. 
4, Corchorus olitorius, or Jew’s mallow. 

Perhaps no vegetable product has been more rapidly introduced imto 
general cultivation and has acquired greater importance during the past 
thirty years than the jute-plant. 

An article in the monthly report of the Department for November 
and December gives some very interesting items of its successful cul- 
tivation in many of the Southern States, from seed distributed by the 
Department, and as its culture seems likely to be still more extended, 
some information as to the nature and qualities of the plant will no 
doubt be acceptable. 

The material for the account which we here present has been mostly 
obtained from ‘Science Gossip.” 

Jute is a fiber obtained from the inner bark of two species of plants 
belonging to the natural order Tiliacew, an order which is represented 
in our country by the linden or bass tree. It isfrom the European linn 
that the material well known to horticulturists as “ bast matting” is 
obtained. The two common jute-plants are Corchorus capsularis and 
Corchorus olitorius, the former being génerally considered the more val- 
uable. The plants are annuals, growing from 4 to 12 feet high, accord- 
ing to the quality of the scil and the location, the stems at the base 
becoming an inch er more in diameter. The leaves ave alternate, lance- 
olate in outline, toothed on the margin, with the lower pair of teeth 
prolonged into a slender thread. The flowers are small, half to three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, yellow in color, having five petals and 
a large number of small stamens. 

The fruit consists of a capsule, which in C. capsularis is nearly round, 
and in C. olitorius cylindrical and narrow. ‘These capsules contain 
many small seeds. It is sown at different periods, according to the eli- 
mate and variety, usually in April or May, and it flowers in July or 
August, when it is ready to be cut for the fiber. In Louisiana two crops 
have been obtained in one season. If cut at the first commencement of 
blossoming, the plants are more easily cut, and furnish a finer fiber than 
if left to mature. It is said that in India the stems or stalks of the jute 
are of almost equal value with the fibrous portion. They are beautiful 
white and straight stems, of a light, brittle wood, somewhat like willow 
switches, and have a multitude of uses among the natives, such as for 
the manufacture of gunpowder and fireworks, for the making of fences 
and inclosures, for pea-brush, and for the construction of those acres of 
basket-work which the traveler remarks near every native village. 
The thick and coarse butts of the older plants are cut off for about 9 
inches. These butts are sold to paper-makers, and wrought up into 
coarse, thick fabrics. 

The jute fiber, as prepared for the market, has much resemblance to 
that of hemp, but is softer and more glossy, and, under the microscope, 
more transparent and slender, and apparently with thinner cell-walls. 

The principal employment of jute in India is for the manufacture of 
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gunny-bags. These are the common, coarse bags in which Indian pro- 
duce is sent to market. They are also extensively used in the ship- 
ment of agricultural products in this country. The manufacture of 
these bags is an industry which pervades all classes in Lower Bengal, 
and penetrates into every household. Men, women, and children find 
occupation therein. Boatmen in their spare moments, husbandmen, and 
domestic servants, everybody, in fact, pass their leisure moments, dis- 
taff in hand, spinning gunny-twist. All the finer and long-stapled jute 
is reserved for the export trade, while the short staple serves for the 
locai manufacture of gunny-bags. The export of jute from India has 
rapidly increased during the past twenty years, and now reaches nearly 
3,000,000 bales. 


WHAT IS CUNDURANGO ? 


PLATE 1. Cundurango (Schubertia.) 


= 


Fig. 1. A portion of the plant, nearly natural size. 

Vig. 2. A flower, with two of the sepals reflexed. 

Vig. 3. A vertical section of the tube of the corolla magnified about five diameters. 
lig. 4. A transverse section of the corolla, showing the gynostegium from above. 
Fig. 5. A section of the ovaries. 


Fig. 6. The pollen masses. 


There have been in cultivation in the green-house of the Department 
for some two years several cundurango plants, raised from seed, and 
procured through the United States consul from South America, from 
whence comes the supply of that article which has recently been intro- 
duced and recommended as a remedy for cancer and various other dis- 
eases. Wedo not propose to discuss the medical properties of this © 
plant, but simply to contribute something toward the solution of the 
often-asked question, What is cundurango? 

The plants raised in the green-house under that name evidently be- 
longed to two or three distinct genera, the larger portion, however, being 
of one kind. This latter proved to be a twining plant, and two pots were 
placed near a post where they were at liberty to indulge their twining 
habit. They grew vigorously the past summer, twined around a Bau- 
hinia, ascended to a height of 10 or 12 feet, and eventually came into 
flower, but perfected no seed. 

The structure of the flowers at once showed it to belong to the natural 
order Asclepiadacee. Its twining habit, opposite leaves, and axillary 
umbellate flowers, at first sight suggest a Gonolobus, but the intimate 
structure of the flower does not correspond to that genus. A careful 
examination was made of such botanical works as could be procured, 
including the extended account of Asclepiadacece in De Candolle’s Pro- 
dromus, but without much satisfaction. The accompanying cut was 
prepared by Professor W. H. Seaman, of the Department. The plant 
may be briefly described as follows: Leaves 4 to 5 inches long, 2 to 3 
inches broad, entire, oblong, with a heart-shaped base, or sometimes 
cordate-obovate, with a slender point, covered on the veins and peti- 
oles with long, soft, reddish hairs; petioles one inch or more long. 
Flowers in a simple umbel; general peduncle about equaling the peti- 
oles, recurved ; umbel about ten-flowered, with numerous filiform bracts, 
which are glandular, hairy, and longer than the pedicels; pedicels 4 to 
4 inch long; sepals 5, lanceolate, awl-pointed, longer than the tube of 
the corolla; corolla thickish, green, somewhat urn-form, with a globu- 
lar base, a little constricted at the throat, surmounted with five ovate, 
spreading, slightly-reflexed lobes. Within the tube of the corolla are five 
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fleshy bodies or scales, attached to the tube and alternate with 1ts lobes, 
constituting what is called the corona. These seem to be extensions or 
reflexions of the filaments, which are united to the central style, and 
which, thus united, compose the peculiar column distinguishing the 
plants of this order. Mr. Sereno Watson, of Cambridge, was also able 
to distinguish a second row of scales attached near the base of the 
first, and forming thus a double corona. The older parts of the stem 
are covered with a peculiar corky epidermis, deeply furrowed by irreg- 
ular cracks and fissures. It is to be expected that the remaining cun- 
durango plants will mature the coming season, so that their botanical 
relationships may be ascertained. 


CULTIVATION OF THE CINCHONA. 


The great medicinal importance of the cinchona-barks, their high 
price, and the prospective exhaustion of the natural supply, have led 
during the past ten or twelve years to attempts in many places to cul- 
tivate the cinchona tree. The principal of these attempts, in point of 
magnitude, are those of British India, Ceylon, and Java, but attempts 
have also been made with more or less success in Jamaica, Guadaloupe, 
in Martinique, in Algeria, at Rio Janeiro, Saint Helena, at Melbourne, 
in Australia, and in the Caucasus. 

The earliest experiments in this direction were made by the Dutch, 
in Java, who commenced a plantation in 1854, but from various causes 
their attempts were at first unsuccessful. The principal difficulties were 
the selection and cultivation of varieties which were poor in the amount 
of quinine they naturally afforded, and errors in cultivation with respect 
to soil, elevation, and temperature. These errors have of late years 
been corrected, and an account of the state of the cultivation of the 
cinchona in Java, in 1868, shows the following number of trees of dif- 
ferent varieties then in cultivation: Of Cinchona calisaya, 509,582 5 Cin- 
chona succirubra, 27,578 ; Cinchona condaminea, 28,874 ; Cinchona lancifo- 
lia, 573; Cinchona micrantha, 386. 

British East Indian experiments.—In 1859-60 the British government 
commenced their experiments in the culture of the cinchona-plants in 
the East Indiés. These experiments were intrusted to skillful scientific 
gentlemen, and every known means employed to give them a fair and 
judicious trial. The result of these experiments has been highly satis- 
factory. The propagation of the trees has been greatly extended; so 
that the number now in plantations exceeds a million. 

The first and principal plantation was that of Octacamund, in the 
Neilgherry Mountains, which are in about latitude 11° north and longi- 
tude 77° east of Greenwich. 

These mountains rise 4,000 to 5,000 feet from an undulating plain, 
which is 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea-level. The amount of rain- 
fall during the year is about 70 inches. We have no information at 
hand of the range of temperature during the year. 

The second plantation is that of Darjhieling, in the Sikhim district, 
at the base of the Himalaya Mountains, in latitude 27° north, and at 
elevations varying from 1,800 to 4,000 feet above the sea. 

Next in importance are the plantations in Ceylon, at an elevation of 
6,000 feet above the sea, with a moist climate, and an annual tempera- 
ture of about 59°, presenting in these respects great correspondence to 
the natural location of the cinchona trees in South America. 

The result of these different trials in India has been quite satisfactory, 
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and for several years past a small amount of bark from the eultivated 
trees has beeu sold in the London market at remunerative prices. 

A recent English publication, ealied the “ Quinology of the East India 
Plantations, by John Ehot Howard,” give much information regarding 
the different medicinal alkaloids contained in. different varieties of the 
bark, and the effect of location, climate, and cultivation upon those 
products, and although eertain general statements are made respecting 
altitude and temperature, yet no sueh detailed account of these points 
is given as to render the statements perfectly satisfactory to readers in 
this ecauntry who are anxiously looking for information bearing on the 
question of the cinchona cultivation in the United States. 

The work enters Jearnedly and fully into the chemical analysis of the 
different parts of the einchona tree, as the root, the wood, the sap, the 
leaves, and the bark, and seems satisfactorily to determine the origin 
and production of the quinine elements. We have availed ourselves of 
such information in the work mentioned as we have thought might be 
of general taterest. 

Hlevation above the sea-level—“ Recent observations on this 
point,” says Mr. Howard, “may save the apparently useless attempt to 
cultivate these plants ata level below 4,000 feet above the ocean. Bark 
of Cinchona succirubra, grown in the Wynaad at an elevation probably 
not exceeding 2,400 feet, was thinner than that of Neilgherry growth, 
and gave but 0.5 per cent. of sulphate of quinine, and 2.9 per cent. of 
cinchonidine, showing that quinine is formed in mueh Jess quantities at 
low elevations.” 

We will here remark that the ecimchona barks contain several allka- 
loids, having very different medicinal values. The principal of these 
alkaloids are quinine, cinchonidine, and ecinchonine. They form a 
chemical series differing principally in the proportion of oxygen which 
they contain, and while the sum total of these products may not differ 
greatly in barks grown at different elevations, yet their relative quantity 
may vary greatly, and that fact is a matter of gréat importance in 
a medicinal point of view. It appears from the result of trials that, 
for medicinal purposes, the quinine and cinchonidine are of nearly 
equal value, while the other alkaloids are comparatively of little worth. 
Of course, therefore, that eondition of elevation and mean temperature 
whieh results in the production of the greatest proportion of quinine 
and cinchonidine will be an important consideration in the culture of 
the cinchona trees; practically, indeed, the question of profitable culture 
hinges upon the amount of crystallizable quinine which can be obtained 
from a given quality of bark. It is found also that the amount of the 
valuable alkaloids is affected by the amount of sunshine and shade 
afforded the trees. The bark countries of the Andes are situated in a 
region of perpetual trade-winds, which bring abundant rains and fogs 
during the greater part of the year to interrupt the sunshine. But the 
climate of the mountain-ranges of Southern India differs from that of 
the bark region of South America in having six months of unclouded 
sunshine, when the singular dryness of the atmosphere robs the rays of 
none of their heating power. It appears that in India the elevation of 
6,000 to 7,000 feet is most favorable to the production of quinine in the 
Cinehona succirubra, and that above 7,000 feet the produet diminishes. 
Cinchona suceirubra, Peruviana, and micrantha thrive at elevations rang- 
ing from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, while C. officinalis, Bonplandiana, and eres- 
pilla continue to grow more vigorously on the Doolabetta plantations at 
elevations varying from 7,600 to 8,500 feet. ‘The erown barks are 
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adapted to the higher elevation and the red barks to a lower. This 
corresponds to what we know of their growth in their native localities. 

Mr. Howard says, “ My own belief is, that success, though not to the 
fullest possible extent, has been assured by the steps already taken in 
the acclimatization of the Cinchona in India; but it will not be well to 
overlook the fact that in Java some disappointment has been felt, and 
itis only by avoiding errors in the choice of species, and by carefully 
selecting the best situations and modes of culture, that individual plant- 
ers in other parts of the world will see their efforts crowned with re- 
munerative results.” 

With respect to the cultivation of the cinchonas within the limits of 
the United States, considerable diversity of opinion has been expressed. 
The great variations of temperature, to which our climate is subject, 
seem to offer the strongest objection. The occurrence of frost is inju- 
rious, if not fatal, to the cinchona, and this fact excludes the greater 
portion of our country from any probability of its successful cultivation. 
It has been thought that some portions of Texas and California will furn- 
ish the climatic conditions requisite for the growth of this valuable tree, 

Thermometric observations, continued for many years at San Diego, 
in California, show a mean temperature through the year of about 62°, 
while the lowest temperature reached during the year is about 33°. The 
mean temperature of spring is about 60°; of summer, 68°; of autumn, 
63°; and of winter, 54°. Only a series of carefully-conducted experi- 
ments, with reference to this matter, can fully determine the capabili- 
ties of our climate for the cultivation of these trees. 


EFFECT OF CHANGE OF CLIMATE UPON THE BARK-PRODUCTS IN INDIA. 


Mr. Howard says it was at first a somewhat doubtful and anxious in- 
quiry whether the product in alkaloids might not be deteriorated or 
altered by the change of climate to which the plants were subjected. In 
order to determine this point, a chemical analysis was made—first, of 
original bark from the mountains of Peru, of which ripened seeds were 
also obtained. This analysis resulted as follows: 
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Plants grown in England, under glass, from seeds of the preceding, 

gave as follows: 
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The plant from which this analysis was made was afterward sent to 
India. It was about 6 feet high, and although suffering in the first in- 
stance from its change of location, was so entirely restored that it yielded 
many thousand young plants. 

After becoming fully acclimated, the bark’ cf this tree was subse- 
quently sent to England for analysis, and showed a considerable increase 
of the quinine products. 

Another analysis was made of bark, the preduct of trees descended 
from the Jast, and grown wholly in India, with the fellowing result: 
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It thus appears that in the third generation the plants had acquired 
such an acclimatization that the quinine product was almost exactly 
equal to that of the first generation grown in its native habitat, on the 
mountains of Peru. Subsequent experiments in cultivation seem to 
show that not only can the same amount of alkaloids be obtained from 
trees of Indian growth, but that in some species, at least, a decided in- 
crease can be procured, especially through the system of mossing the 
bark. 

Mossing the bavk.—This is one of the most important discoveries 
with regard to cinchona culture. Mr. MclIvor tells us that his idea of 
artificially applying moss to the bark of our cinchona plants originated 
from the fact that the best cinchona bark of commerce is invariably over- 
grown with moss. Hence the supposition that moss preserved the 
alkaloids from oxidation or deterioration, which they apparently undergo 
when the bark is long exposed to the full action of light. Mr. MeIvor’s 
plan is thus described: In removing the strip of bark, two parallel cuts 
should be made down the stem at the distance apart of the intended 
width of the strip of bark; the bark is then raised from the sides of the 
cut and drawn off, beginning from the bottom, care being taken not to 
press or injure the sappy matter (cambium) left upon the trunk of the 
tree. This cambium, or sappy matter, immediately granulates on the 
removal of the bark, and, being covered, forms a new bark, which main- 
tains the circulation undisturbed. In this way successive crops of bark 
are obtained from the same trees, and thus is avoided that wholesale 
destruction of trees which takes place in the native habitat of the cin- 
chonas, by the practice of felling the trees to obtain the bark. 

Renewal of the bark.—It will be a matter of surprise to some that a 
tree may be stripped of its bark on the main trunk without the entire 
ruin of the tree. But it is known that this work may be performed 
’ under certain circumstances withimpunity. It must be performed when 
the bark is readily separable on account of the descent of the juices, 
of which the new cambium layer is made. And the denuded body of 
the tree must be kept moist, shielded from exposure to the sun, and 
from heavy rains, which would injure or destroy the vital changes to be 
effected in the new deposit. With these precautions, ithas been claimed 
that even fruit-trees may be stripped of their bark with safety. 

Source of the renewed bark.—This important physiological question is 
diseussed at length by Mr. Howard. Our ideas on this subject are gen- 
erally formed from the results which usually follow when incisions with 
an axe are made into the body of a tree. Here the wound is closed up 
generally by the gradual extension of new material from the upper sur- 
face of the cut. But in these cases there is usually more or less removal 
of the wood with the bark, and the surface being left exposed to the 
sunlight, is quickly dried up and rendered incapable of vital action. 
Many years ago the attention of the French vegetable physiologists was 
directed to this subject. In 1852, M. Trecul submitted to the Academy 
of Sciences the trunk ef a black-gum tree, (Nyssa,) brought from Loui- 
siana, where it had been protected by the shade of a damp, marshy 
forest from the direct action of the sun. It had been deprived of its 
bark for the space of sixteen or seventeen inches all around the stem, 
and nevertheless not only continued to grow, but bore leaves and fruit. 
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Fresh layers had begun to form, not only in connection with the bark 
both above and below the decorticated portion, but also on the surface 
of the denuded wood. Messrs. Duhamel, Meyen, and others have as- 
serted that when a portion of the wood of the trunk is laid bare, and 
the decorticated portion is preserved from desiccation and from atmos- 
pheric influences, there are seen exuding from the surface of the wood 
gelatinous protuberances, mamelons, as they were named by Duhamel, 
or gelatinous drops, as they were called by Meyen. These productions, 
after they have become multiplied in number, and extended nearer to each 
other, at length become hardened and organized as fresh bark. Duha- 
mel looked upon this as an organizable liquid. Meyen noticed that 
this exudation, from the first moment when it showed itself at the ex- 
tremity of the medullary rays, was composed of a very delicate cellular 
tissue, the cells of which contained a gummy mucilage; but M. Trecui 
iirst clearly showed that these new productions are from the beginning 
composed of cells, and that these cells, which have a gelatinous appear- 
ance, are produced by those of the generative layer, which remains on 
the surface after the bark has been removed. 

Function of the medullary rays.—W hat is the function of the medullary 
rays has long been an agitated question, and is one which may receive 
some elucidation from the facts and. observations here stated. It is 
well known that these rays are but extensions of the cellular tissue of 
which the pith is composed, and that they are compressed into thin 
plates by the intrusion of masses of woody fiber. The heart-wood of an 
old tree becomes filled with earthy deposits, ceases to take part in 
the circulation, and may perish, as it frequently does in trees 
with a rotten heart, without impairing the general vitality of 
the tree, the circulation being carried on through the new outer 
layers. These medullary rays are extended laterally by cell-multi- 
plication into every new layer of wood. Is it not probable that they 
retain their vitality only at or near the surface, and that their mul- 
tiplication at that point creates a net-work of cellular tissue into and 
through which the descending products of vegetation are diffused ? 
What is the law which presides over the organization of different 
tissues is as inexplicable in the vegetable as in the animal system. The 
medullary rays are identical in nature with the growing point of buds, 
and their function seems to be the same, viz, the multiplication of cells 
for the formation of cellular tissue, which is the groundwork of all veg- 
etable growth. In the case of the denuded wood, exposed to the action 
of the air and the sun, the medullary rays are dried up and destroyed; 
but if they are kept moist, and shielded from the sun, they rapidly en- 
gage in their special work, and reparation or renewal of the bark is 
effected, and the formation of other tissnes follows as a natural con- 
sequence. 

The cambium.—“ If we examine the stem of a tree in winter or during 
the period of complete rest, we find between the last-formed layer of 
wood and the bark a layer of cellular tissue. At the first return of 
spring the nourishing sap flows into this generative layer, and swells 
up its component parts. This zone is composed of tolerably regular 
cellular tissue. Insensibly, by the progress of vegetation, a large num- 
ber of these cells become longer, their cell-walls thicken, and soon pre- 
sent all the characters of fibrous tissue. Coincidently with this trans- 
formation a certain number of cells dispersed in the midst of the others 
increase in diameter and length, their cell-walls present transparent 
punctures, and they become converted into radiated or punctated ves- 
sels. These vessels and tubes form bundles separated by a cellular 
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tissue which keeps its primitive form, and after some time all the in- 
terior of the generative zone (cambium) becomes organized into a new 
woody layer, which adheres to and forms part of the previously formed 
wood. At the same time, in that portion of the generative layer which 
is in contact with the bark, a certain number of cells undergo similar 
transformations, assimilating them to, and preparing them to form, a 
new portion of bark.” 

Source of the alkaloids in the renewed bark.—Mr. Howard prosecuted 
an extended series of experiments to ascertain the source of the 
alkaloids formed in the bark. In summing up he says: “ We have 
thus far traced the deposits of the ascending sap in its course from 
the roots, through the wood, to the leaves, and we do not find any 
reason to look upon either the wood of the roots, or of the stem, or of 
the more succulent and recently-formed portions of the ligneous struc- 
ture as the seat of the formation of the alkaloids. In all these parts 
the proportion of alkaloid is insignificant when compared with that of 
the bark. In the outside portion of the stem-wood we find rather less 
alkaloid and rather more kinoric acid than in the center-wood, and 
there is a smaller amount of resin, but a perhaps greater proportion of 
wax associated with the alkaloids; they exist in both in a somewhat 
greater degree of purity than in the root. When we come to the leaves 
we find almost the same proportion of alkaloid as in the wood, but this 
amount not increased, as would surely be the case if the leaves were 
the seat of its formation. In tracing the course of the nourishing or 
descending sap we find the alkaloids increasing greatly, not less than 
ten or twenty fold, often much more in their relative amount in the 
liber, as compared with the parts we have passed under review; and 
what is also very important, they are in a state of much greater purity, 
as if freshly formed. In the cellular envelope there is again a consid- 
erable increase, to the extent of 100 or 150 per cent. on the contents of 
the liber, and the alkaloids, or at least quinine and cinehonidine appear 
to be especially stored up in this cellular envelope, but this in connec- 
tion with various substances @ifficult to separate from them. In the 
mossed barks the alkaloids seem to exist in the cellular envelope in a 
state of greater purity. The review of the whole seems to point to the 
bark as the seat of the formation of the alkaloids.” 

Modus operandi.—The mode of operation by which the alkaloids are 
developed in the bark was made the subject of many experiments and 
of very close observation by Mr. Howard, but it is acknowledged to 
be one of those vital actions which neither the microscope nor the 
Jaboratery has yet been able to expose. There seems to be some unex- 
plained relation between the lJaticiferous ducts of the liber and the 
development of the alkaloids, a large development of these ducts being 
always associated with a poverty of the alkaloids; and, in proportion 
as the alkaloids become more abundantly developed, the laticiferous 
ducts disappear or become much restricted in their size and relative 
importance. 

Conclusions.—The following are some of the conclusions to which, jn 
summing up his experiments, Mr. Howard arrives: 

First. The permanence of the characteristics of species, as far as 
ascertained by the present investigation. After all the changes and 
the varied treatment of the cinchona succirubra, if appears to remain 
exactly the same in all material points as in South America. 

Second. The cultivation of the chinchona in India promises complete 
success, but to insure this, great attention must be paid to the choice 
of species. , 
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Third. That Mr. MeIvor’s plan of mossing the bark is an important 
diseovery in the direction of intelligent culture. 

Fourth. That the place of deposit of the alkaloids is in the cellular 
tissue of the bark, beginning from the cambium outward. 

Fifth. That the sources whence the materials are drawn for this elab- 
oration are at once the nourishing sap descending in its usual course, 
and a lateral conveyance through the medullary rays of part of the deposit 
of the mother substance in the wood. 

Sixth. That the chlorophyllion respiration does not favor, but that the 
general respiration does favor, the production of alkaloids. 

Seventh. That the laticiferons ducts dwindle and disappear coinci- 
dentally with the formation of alkaloids. 


THE-BLACK KNOT OF PLUM AND CHERRY TREES. 


The fellowing extracts are from a paper by Professor C. H. Peck, of 
Albany, New York. The importance of the subject, and the clear and 
thorough investigation which Professor Peck has given it,are sufficient 
argument for its introduction: 


Attention has been given for some time past, by one of your committee, to the investi- 
gation of the cause and nature of the so-called black-knot, that terrible pest of the plum- 
trees and cherry-trees of our country. Various and conflicting opinions have been 
entertained respecting its character, but all agree in pronouncing it a very injurious 
and even fatal visitant to the trees it affects, and all who have proposed any remedy, 
so far as we are aware, have recommended the most thorough use of the knite. 

It is a noticeable fact that most of the authors who have written upon this subject, 
wrote as entomologists, not as botanists, and any errors they may have fallen into 
should, therefore, ke looked upon with leniency. One author even apologizes to the 
botanists for “stealing their thunder,” as he expresses it, pleading as his exense that 
he had at first mistaken the black-knot for an insect gall. We think the botanists 
searcely deserve an apology, since they have so persistently neglected to investigate 
a matter of so much importance. 

What is black-knot? To this question Dr. Fitch, entomologist of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, answers: “It is a large, irregular, black, wart-like excres- 
cence which grows upon the limbs of plum and cherry trees, causing the death of all 
the branch above it, and extending down the limb farther and farther every year till 
the whole branch is destroyed, other limbs at the same time becoming affected in the 
same manner, and also the limbs of other trees in the vicinity. If it is neglected it in 
a few years kills the tree.” 

The late lamented B. D. Walsh, entomologist of the State of Ilinois, thus defines it: 
“Tt is a black, puffy, irregular swelling on the twigs and smaller limbs of plum and 
cherry trees, and, in one instance that came under my observation, of peach-trees, 
making its first appearance in the latitude of New York early in June, and attaining 
its full growth by the end of July. Usually a tree that is attacked in this manner is 
affected worse and worse every year until it is finally killed, and, where one tree of a 
group is affected, the malady usually spreads to them all in process of time.” 

According 1o our observations the death of the branch above the excrescence is not 
always produced by the first attack. In such cases the malady extends upward as 
well as downward. The time of the first appearance of the excrescence is in late au- 
tumn, although the external development of the fungus is not manifest until the fol- 
lowing May. We have never found it on peach-trees. 

Let us now see what is written concerning the origin of black-knot. Schweinitz, the 
botanist, who wrote the original description of Spheria morbosa, the fungus that de- 
velops itself on the excrescence, seems to have been in some doubt concerning the origin 
of the tumor. In his description be uses these words: “ Haec massa num sit effectus 
ictuum Cynipis nescimus, videmus tamen hic illicexesum foramen, forle e profundo progesse.” 
At a later day, in writing upon this same subject in his Synopsis of North American 
Fungi, he says: ‘ Pacis annis post, fere onnes destructi sunt, combinato furore hujus fungi 
et Cynipis.” And again he says: “ Hi in his omnibus Cynipis fungusque incepiunt sevire.” 
Thus he constantly associates the insects which he calls cynips with the fungus, 
without definitely assigning the honor or dishonor of the mischief to either. We find 
the following in Harris’s Treatise on Injurions Insects: ‘The plum, still more than the 
cherry-tree, is subject to a disease of the small limbs that shows itself in the form of 
large irregular warts, of a black color. Professor Peck referred this disease, as well as 
that of the cherry-tree, to the agency of insezts. Doctor Burnet rejected the idea of the 
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insect-origin of this disease, which he considered as a kind of fungus. ” — 
But whether caused by vitiated sap, as ‘Doctor Burnet supposed, or by the irritating 
punctures of insects, which is the prevailing opinion, they form an appropriate bed for 
the growth of numerous little parasitical plants of fungi.” 

Doctor Fitch claims to have made a careful investigation of this subject, and as his 
observations are quite accurate we quote again from his address: “There has been 
much speculation as to the cause and true nature of these excrescences. ~ 4 
Most persons suppose them to be of insect origin. The larva of the curculio are almost 
always found in them, and these larve consume nearly all the spongy matter of the 
warts, but do not touch the little fangns growing on their surface, which remains, 
forming a kind of shell after the whole inside is devoured. But as these excrescences 
are sometimes found wholly free from curculio larvee and all other worms, it is obvious 
they are not the cause of their growth. ‘4 4 Suffice it to say that now, 
having carefully examined these excrescences from their commencement onward through 
their subsequent growth, I am prepared to say, with: the fullest confidence, that the 
microscope shows nothing whatever about them, externally or internally, indicating 
that an insect has anything to do with causing them.” Then, after giving his views as 
to what constitutes a fungus, he says: “‘ We arrive atthe conclusion that these excres- 
cences are not of insect origin, and are not a vegetable fungus, but are properly a 
disease of these trees, in many respects analogous to the cancer in the human body.” 

Mr. Walsh, whose definition of black-knot we have already quoted, agrees with Dr. 
Fitch in concluding that the excrescences are not of insect origin. He also claims to 
have carefully watched the black-knot throngh all its stages from its earliest com- 
mencement to its complete maturity. He affirms that he bred from the galls five 
distinct species of insects beside the curculio, but that not one of these could be con- 
sidered a true gall-maker. He therefore very justly concludes that the excrescences 
are not of insect origin, but of fungoid origin; and this conclusion, we may add, is 
entirely in accordance with our own view of this subject. Our reasons for adopting 
this view are briefly these: 

ist. The excrescence itself is similar in structure to other excrescences which are 
known to be of fungoid origin, and at the same time it is quite dissimilar to most 
insect-galls produced in twigs and young branches. 

2d. The time of its development is opposed to the probability of its insect origin. 
We are well aware that our knowledge of insect-galls is extremely limited, and that 
here we are treading on dangerous ground, and may hereafter be obliged in our turn to 
apologize to the entomologist ; but, so far as our observations extend, insect-galls are 
developed in the warmer seasons of the year, i. ¢., in spring, summer, and possibly early 
autumn. Those that continue to be the domicile of the young insect during the winter 
are, so far as we have observed, fully grown in autumn, and do not increase in size the 
following spring, a character which does not hold good in the case of black-knot. 

3d. The fungus is always present with the excrescence, and its mycelium may be de- 
tected even in the earliest manifestation of the tumor, and this fungus is never found 
apart from the black-knot. To our minds this alone isa sufiicient argument for our 
belief in the fungoid origin of the excrescence. Who ever heard of any undoubted 
insect-gall being always accompanied and inhabited by a fungus? On the other hand 
the larve of insects are not always present in the excrescence, and of those insects 
that have been bred from it, none, we are told, have been true gall-makers. It is true, 
members of the cynips family are gall-makers, and the learned Schweinitz constantly 
associated a cynips with his descriptions of this fungus, but then he did not affirm 
that the cynips produced the excrescence, and later investigators have failed to con- 
firm his apparent suspicions. Hence we do not think his mere association of the two 
can have much weight either way. 

Like others, whose writings we have quoted, we also claim to have examined the 
black-knot carefully in its various stages of development, not entomologically, it is 
true, but botanically, from which it is not unreasonable to suppose that we may have 
observed some details in its development which escaped their notice. We desire, 
therefore, to express the results of our own observations, and we desire this the more 
because in one or two points we cannot quite agree with the inferences and conclu- 
sions of former investigators. 

If the smaller branches of a cherry-tree that is suffering from an attack of black- 
knot be carefully examined in November, some of them will be found to be slightly 
swollen for a little distance immediately below the excrescences. The cuticle of the 
bark will be cracked open here and there, revealing the soft tissues of the inner bark. 
If a minute portion of this inner bark be examined by the aid of the microscope, 
slender-jointed filaments or threads may be seen, that have insinuated themselves 
among the bark-cells. Thesc threads are the primary vegetating condition of the fun- 
gus and are known to botanists as mycelium. During the winter the enlargement of 
the branch remains nearly or quite stationary, but with the advent of spring and the 
renewal of vegetable activity, the tumors increase in size, the chinks in the bark be- 
come wider and more numerous, and, by the end of May, small dark-green stains are 
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visible in the crevices of the bark. These greenish patches gradually increase until in 
some instances they completely cover the whole surface of the excrescence with a soft 
velvet-like coat. Such specimens were once sent to me from the West, where they had 
been pronounced by a scientific journal to be a new species of black-knot. A micro- 
scopic examination of this greenish coating reveals the fact that it is composed of in- 
numerable upright jointed flexuous threads or flocci which bear upon their summit 
oval or oblong spore-like bodies, at first simple, but soon becoming one or more septate. 
Thisis the first external development of the fungus, and in thesystematic classification 
adopted by botanists it belongs to the genus Cladosporium. This genus, however, we 
apprehend is destined to be overthrown, its species being only an early form of devel- 
opment of species of Spheria. Indeed those celebrated European mycologists, Tulasne 
and Cooke, already deem the very common Cladosporium herbarum to be only a condi- 
tion of Spharia herbarum. And here we have another quite clear case of a similar 
dimorphism, for I have never yet seen a young black-knot excrescence of the 
cherry-tree in spring on which I could not detect the Cladosporium. In a few weeks 
this Cladosporium growth is succeeded by numerous minute black globular bodies 
scarcely as large as the head of asmall pin. These usually cover the whole surface of. 
the excrescence, and are often so closely crowded together that they partially lose their 
globose form. This stage of the fungus development, has evidently been mistaken by 
some for its complete development. In the work of Harris, on Injurious Insects, we find the 
following statement in reference to this fungus: ‘‘ They come to their growth, discharge 
their volatile seed, and die in the course of a single summer.” And in the Practical 
Entomologist for March, 1866, we find this statement: ‘Toward the middle of August, 
the new black-knot, haying perfected its seed, gradually dries up and becomes inter- 
nally of a reddish-brown color. In other words, like so many other annual plants, it 
dies shortly after it has perfected its seed.” Again, in the March number for 1867, Mr. 
Walsh says, “ I showed that black-knot is nothing but an assemblage of minute fun- 
guses, which perfect their seed or ‘spores,’ as botanists term it, the latter end of July; 
and that consequently, as this fungus isan annual plant, by cutting off and destroying 
the black-knot early in July its further propagation may be effectually stopped.” 

Now, according to all of our observations, the seed of the fungus is not perfected in 
July and August, nor indeed until some months later. Externally, it is true, the fun- 
gus appears to have attained its full development, but if one of these little black 
globes—perithecia, they are called by botanists—be taken from the tree at this time 
and crushed on the side of the microscope and its contents examined, little oblong 
pale membranous sacks will be seen. They are not all equally developed, and are 
evidently rudimentary. If we again examine the contents of some of the perithecia 

collected at a later period, say in November, we shall find that our rudimentary sacks 
have increased considerably in size. They are now cylindrical and contain a grecnish 
grumous endochrome from which the spores are destined to be formed. The earliest 
period in which we have found the spores developed is the middle of January. In 
specimens collected January 13, spores were found in a few of the sacks, but most of 
them were yet filled with their greenish contents. 

We have found spores in specimens collected as late as June; therefore the time in 
which the fungus perfects its seed may be said to be from January to June. Thus it 
will be seen that the plant is not an annual, as some have affirmed, but one that 
requires from fourteen to twenty months from the time of its first manifestation as an 
incipient excrescence to the time of the maturity of its seed; and from eight to four- 
teen months from the time of its first external appearance as a plant to the perfection 
of its seed. If we accept the knife as the sovereign remedy for this pest of our fruit- 
trees, these facts have an important bearing in determining the proper*time for cutting 
off the excrescences. Some report that they have tried this remedy without success. 
Want of success may be ascribed to three causes : 

ist. The remedy may not be employed at the proper time. If the black-knots be 
trimmed off in summer or even in spring, it is evident that the trouble will not be 
effectually cured, for the whole or part of a crop of spores will already have been dis- 
seminated to produce new excrescences the following autumn and spring. It is true 
if the cutting process be carefully repeated at sufficiently short intervals, it would in 
the end accomplish the desired result if done at any time, provided the tree could 
endure the frequent repetition of the operation. But, in our opinion, November is the 
best time for cutting off and destroying the knots. At this time the coming crop of 
spores is not mature, the leaves do not hinder the ready detection of the swellings, 
and, the young excrescences, the foundation of a second succeeding crop, are also then 
visible to a close observer, so that thorough work may be done at one operation. 

2d. The operation may not be properly performed. Physicians, in the excision of a 
cancer from the human body, insist upon the necessity of an entire removal of every 
particle and fiber of the extraneous growth. So in this case we must insist on the 
complete removal of all the affected part of the branch. It has already been stated 
that in November new swellings appear just below the old excrescences. Should the 
old excrescence be cut off just before the appearance of this new swelling, it is quite 
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possible that a part of the affected branch may be left behind, since the new affection 
sometimes extends down the branch several inches. Should any such part be left 
behind, it would develop into a new excrescence. It would be interesting to know 
whether these apparent extensions of the excrescences are the product of a new sow- 
ing of the spores or are produced by an advance of the mycelium of the old tnmor 
just above. It certainly looks, from the frequency of this occurrence, very much as 
if the mycelium, having fulfilled its mission to the old exerescence in waiting for and 
aiding in the full development of the perithecia, then leaves these to produce their 
spores without further aid, and with an industry worthy of a better cause pushes its 
way down the branch through the soft tissues of the bark and exterior sap-wood to 
lay the foundation of a new colony. 

_ 3d. The cutting may be dene at the proper time and done thoroughly, and yet the 
trees may continue to be attacked by this wretched malady. An indolent neighbor 
may neglect to prune his trees, and thereby raise successive crops of spores to be 
watted by the winds to the trees of his more careful and diligent tewnsmen, Or there 
may be wild-cherry and plum trees in the neighboring copses or groves which are 
perpetuating the fungus and sending out each spring a shower of spores to fall upon 
the cultivated fruit-trees of the vicinity. 

Hence, if we would overcome this enemy, there must be a combined and unanimous 
effort against him, and skirmishers must be sent out to dislodge him from the sur- 
rounding hills, woods, and waste places. Isee no reason why united and well-directed 
efforts in this direction may not rid us of this miserable pest. 

Having thus dwelt at some length on this subject, we will briefly notice one or two 
inferences which we find in the articles in the Practical Entomologist from which we 
have quoted. We would not even notice these did we not believe them erroneous and 
fraught with mischief. It is stated that “about the last of July or the first week in 
August, there grows from each fungus on the surface of the black-knot a little cylin- 
drieal filament about one-eighth of an inchlong, which no donbt hears the seed, or 
spores, as they are technically termed, of the fungus, and that these filaments will 
shortly afterward fall off and disappear, leaving behind them the hemispherical plates, 
which alone had been hitherto noticed by botanists. bs - I discovered 
that the filaments not only cover the entire surface of the black-knot itself, except 
where a few of them had fallen off, but that they were thinly studded over the twig 
for an inch or two above and below the swollen black part.” 

We do not pretend to say what these little filaments were, not having seen them, but 
it is very evident, from the fact that they extended on the twig an inch or two above 
and below the swollen black part, that they had nothing whatever to do with the bear- 
ing of the spores of this fungus, for its spores, we have seen, are produced in little 
sacks within the so-called hemispherical plates, which do not extend beyond the swollen 
part, and besides the spores are not mature until long after the assigned time of these 
filaments. Once only have we observed anything to correspond somewhat with the 
description of them. In the latter part of August we collected specimens of black-knot 
on the wild-cherry, Prunus Pennsylvanica, some of the perithecia of which had a little 
cylindrical rostrum or beak growing from the apex. But all these perithecia, when cut 
open, were found to be black inside and entirely barren, while those without filament or 
beak even on the same excrescence were white inside, as in the normal condition, and con- 
tained rudimentary sacks. We have also frequently seen perithecia without the beak 
that were black inside. ‘These were in every instance sterile. 

We quote once more, this time in reference to the second inference: “But from the 
evidence which will be adduced below, it appears to follow as a necessary consequence 
that the black-knot on the cherry is caused by. a distinct species of fungus from that 
on the plum.” Then the evidence is adduced, which consists in plum-trees sometimes 
being attacked while cherry-trees in their vicinity escape, or the reverse. Then these 
words follow: ‘The practical inference to be drawn from the above theory is that 
plum-growers need not be alarmed when their neighbors’ cherry-trees are swarming 
with black-knot, and cherry-growers need not be alarmed when their neighbors’ plum- 
trees are infested in the same manner; for the disease can only spread from plum-tree 
to plum-tree, and probably from the wild red-cherry on to our tame-cherry trees.” 

We are not disposed to dispute the correctness of the observations from which this 
inference was drawn, but we do believe the inference to be incorrect and calculated to 
lull fruit-growers into a feeling of false security. We have carefully examined good 
fruiting specimens of the black-knot fungus taken from the choke-cherry tree, Prunus 

Virginiana, the cultivated cherry-tree, Prunus Cerasus, and the cultivated plum-tree, 
Prunus domestica, and we are prepared to state that there is no essential difference 
between the hlack-knots of these trees. The spores in all are essentially alike and 
mature at the same time. There is a slight difference in the general external appear-. 
ance of the black-knots of the different trees, but this is all, and no good botanist would 
venture to consider such a difference to be alone of any specific value. We have time 
and again observed plum-trees and cherry-trees along the same fence and in the same 
inclosare alike infested by black-knot. We have seen plum-trees badly infested in 
localities where the wild-plum tree does not occur at all. We therefore conelude that 
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the black-knot of both plum and cherry trees is produced by the same species of 
fungus, viz, Spheria morbosa, Schw., and that it can and does spread from cherry to 
plum trees and from plum to cherry trees, and therefore that there is no safety for 
some cherry-trees in the vicinity of affected plum-trees, nor for some plum-trees in the 
vicinity of affected cherry-trees. We admit that there are certain species both of 
cherry and of plum trees that do not seem to be liable to the attacks of this fungus, 
which perhaps is the origin of the theery of distinct species of black-knot. Having 
thus briefiy noticed the prominent features in the discussion of this question and added 
our own observations and conclusions, we dismiss the subject, hoping that ere long we 
shall be prepared to combat this foe to our fruit in a judicious and successful manner. 


Respectfully submitted. 
GEO, VASEY, 
Hon. FREDERICK WATTS, Botanist. 
Commissioner. 


RECLAMATION OF SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED 
) LANDS IN CALIFORNA. 


The great central valley of California, drained by the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers, together with the low lands bordering San I'ran- 
cisco Bay and its branches, is sometimes called the “ Delta of the Pa- 
cific.” This region embraces a vast area of swampy and partially sub- 
merged lands, which, till lately, were esteemed as practically worthless 
for agricultural purposes. Within a few years, however, the opposite 
opinion has gained ground, and the public mind has been occupied with 
numerous projects for reclaiming these lands, thus materially enlarging 
the productive area of the State. Partial experiments in cultivation had 
shown them to be richly endowed with elements of fertility. Their cen- 
tral position near the great commercial mart of the Pacific coast, and 
the facilities for the cheap marketing of agricultural produce presented 
by the navigable waters upon which they are located, had long attracted 
the attention not only of agricultural men seeking an opening for farming 
enterprise, but also of the people of San Francisco, who were especially 
interested in securing an increased production. When, therefore, the 
idea of reclamation began to assume a practicable aspect, it found a 
very favorable reception, and has since attracted an increasing public 
confidence. 

Large amounts of both native and foreign capital have been enlisted 
in reclamation enterprise, which has assumed the character of a great 
financial movement, causing many persons to look upon it as simply a 
gigantic scheme of speculation. This view is strongly urged by an in- 
telligent correspondent of this Department, who is satisfied “that no 
system of reclamation, the cost of which will justify the end, can be in- 
augurated in our State.” But such conclusions, merely negative and 
untested by experiment, will have but little weight. The prospective 
advantages of the proposed improvement are so obvious and great that 
the public mind cannot be persuaded to resign them without a worthy 
effort for their realization. <A certain amount of feverish speculation, 
such as embarrasses every great industrial or commercial movement, 
will be accepted, in advance, as part of the price at which this great 
public benefit is to be secured. 


PRELIMINARY EFFORTS AT RECLAMATION. 


The policy of reclamation having been accepted, at least tacitly, by 
the public as one of the necessities of progress, the preliminary efforts 
to realize it in practice were such as might have been expected from the 
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lack of experience and undeveloped resources of that day. The General 
Government, feeling itself incompetent to deal with local interests of 
this character, devolved the responsibility upon the State, to which it 
granted all the swamp or overflowed lands within its borders. The 
State legislature in turn left the practical solution of the problem to the 
people of each separate locality. The statute of March 25, 1868, pre- 
scribed methods by which landed proprietors, owning more than half the 
area included in any particular ‘‘ body of swamp and overflowed, salt- 
marsh, or tide lands, susceptible of one mode of reclamation,” might 
incorporate themselves into an association for reclamation purposes. 
Having determined upon such an organization, the parties interested 
are directed to present to the board of supervisors of the county within 
which the lands are located, a petition praying for their incorporation 
into a reclamation-district, and setting forth an accurate description of 
the lands proposed to be reclaimed. After the performance of specified 
requirements as to publication, &c., necessary to give due notice to all 
parties in interest, the board of supervisors, if they find the facts cor- 
rectly represented, and that no lands have been improperly included in 
the proposed reclamation-district, note their approval, and the papers 
are spread upon the county records, giving a corporate character to the 
proposed organization. The corporators then elect a board of three trus- 
tees to superintend the execution of the works. They are authorized “to 
employ engineers and others to survey, plan, locate, and estimate the 
cost of the work necessary for reclamation, the land needed for right of 
way,” &c. This cost is then assessed upon all the lands included in the 
reclamation-district by a board of Commissioners appointed by the county 
board of supervisors. These assessments are reported to the county 
treasurer, who collects them, with other taxes, and pays out the proceeds 
upon the order of the board of trustees of the district. To encourage 
the reclamation of lands under this law, by the spontaneous action of 
the proprietors, it was further provided that the lands granted to the 
State by the General Government as swamp or overflowed lands should 
be sold at $1 per acre, in gold, which sum was to be refunded to the pur- 
chaser upon the completion of a system of reclamation-works executed 
according to law. 

The methods of operation proposed by this law were eminently judi- 
cious considering existing circumstances. They stimulated local action 
and inaugurated a series of experiments which, though frequently un- 
successful, and sometimes, perhaps, disastrous, nevertheless bore good 
fruit in revealing more clearly the nature of the work to be done, and 
the fundamental conditions of final success. Local enterprise, though 
prompt to recognize the more obvious abvantages of public improve- 
ment, is too prone to a narrow and microscopic economy, and too impa- 
tient to secure immediate results, to appreciate the policy of a large and 
judicious expenditure. In some cases very simple and inexpensive works 
were found sufficient to rescue large isolated tracts from the waters, and 
to secure them against the highest floods that have been known since 
the settlement of the State. But the success of these methods in a few 
localities was calculated to mislead enterprise in other localities. Nu- 
merous ill-considered efforts were made to grapple with natural difficul- 
ties by means of cheap and inadequate processes, resulting in serious 
losses to the parties concerned. To meet those difficulties it was found 
necessary to enlist broader and more intelligent public interests and to 
bring to bear the resources of large capital and engineering science. 
Large combinations are necesSary to secure not only the greatest but 
also the most economical results. This truth, so necessary to the com- 
prehension of the problem, was recognized only after experience had 
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shown the inadequacy of mere local organization to accomplish general 
results. It is now seen that an adequate system of reclamation must 
be based upon more liberal views of public interest, and must be organ- 
ized upon a broader basis. 


RECENT COMBINATIONS. 


For the reclamation of the swamp and overflowed lands of California, 
several associations of native and foreign capitalists have been lately 
formed. Among these the most imposing and extensive is the Anglo- 
American Syndicate. This is an association of English and American 
capitalists, with a capital stock of $5,000,000. It proposes to purchase 
and reclaim, by scientific processes, large bodies of swamp and overflowed 
land and sell it, after reclamation, to actual settlers in small tracts, on 
easy terms, and at prices as low as is consistent with the return of a fair 
interest on the capital invested; or it will lease land to cultivators on 
shares, a specific mode of cultivation being agreed upon. The Syndicate 
isto useits influence in Europe tosecure a direct immigration to California 
of small capitalists and agricultural laborers. To such, lands will be sold 
as above on long credits, and money will be advanced to pay expenses 
of transportation and settlement. The general interests of the Syndi- 
cate will be. supervised by a board of directors in London, while its 
local administration will be controlled by a board of management at San. 
Francisco. It was stated that under this arrangement 50,000 acres of 
salt-marsh lands lying upon the bay of San Francisco and its branches 
had been secured, besides 250,000 acres of fresh-water lands lying upon 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. According to the latest ad- 
vices of this Department, however, this arrangement had either failed 
or had been suspended. The reason alleged for this suspension was the 
dissatisfaction expressed by some of the English legal advisers of the Syn- 
dicate with the tenure of the lands proposed to be purchased. It should 
be remembered that a large portion of the best lands of California are 
held by virtue of old Spanish and Mexican titles, a class of tenures in 
California which has given rise to extensive and vexatious litigations. 

The Tide-Land Reclamation Company was organized about three years 
ago, with a nominal capital of $12,000,000. It has already purchased 
120,000 acres of land lying in the delta of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers. This area embraces the greater portion of Roberts, 
Union, Grand, Twitchell, Andros, Brannan, and Staten Islands, with 
some large tracts on the banks of the rivers adjoining the uplands. 
Portions of this land have since been sold after reclamation ; other por- 
tions are being cultivated either by the company directly or by its les- 
sees. Other companies and firms have purchased largely of these 
swamp-lands, besides many private individuals, and are engaged with 
very encouraging success in their reclamation and cultivation. 


AREAS OF OVERFLOWED LANDS. 


The area of swamp or overflowed lands in California is variously es- 
timated from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres. The surveyor-general of the 
State land-office places the aggregate at 3,000,000 acres. Of this area 
about 400,000 acres are called tide-lands, being located upon the armsof 
the sea or within the range of tidal influences upon the rivers Sacramento 
and San Joaquin. ‘These lands are subdivided, about equally, into 
salt-water and fresh-water tide-lands. The former are all found below 
the head of Suisun Bay, which receives the waters of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers. The latter lie between the mouth of those 
rivers and a line drawn across their valleys from Stockton, on the San 
Joaquin, to a point six miles above the head of Steamboat Slough, on 
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the Sacramento. The lands above that line are unaected by the tides. 
Very little attention has as yet been devoted to the last-named class of 
lands on account of their distance from the market. 


SALT-WATER TIDE-LANDS. 


These lands all lie upon the sheres and islands of wan Francisco, San 


Pablo, and Suisun Bays, and differ in several important characteristics 
from the fresh-water tide-lands upon the rivers. The lands on Suisun 
Bay, however, assimilate more closely to the fresh-water lands above, 
‘from the fact that the waters of that bay are but to a emall extent of a 
saline character. For nine months in the year—from November till 
September—the tides are so low that the water is excellent for drinking 
purposes. During the remainder of the year it is but slightly brackish, 
and is readily drunk by live stock. Hence, upon the islands of this bay 
there are many tracts resembling the tule-swamps. These tracts are 
reclamable at a comparatively small expense, seldom exceeding a pro 
rata of $3 per acre. Long Island is thoroughly protected from inunda- 
tion by a levee 12 feet wide at the base and less than 4 feet high. This 
embankment resisted the unusually heavy storms of the winter of 1871- 
72, without the slightest injury to the works. In fact, it was drier than 
the highlands surrounding the bay. The levees of Grizzly and Joice Isl- 
ands, of about the same dimensions, were equally intact. The highest 
floods of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, which usually occur in Jan- 
uary and February, do not raise the waters of Suisun Bay more than a 


foot above the highest summer-tides, the rise and fall of which do not. 


extend above six feet. By placing gates in the embankment at proper 
intervals an amplé supply of water for irrigation during the growing 
season can be secured, which insures the success of the crops: This is 
the nearest land to San Francisco that enjoys this advantage of imex- 
pensive fresh-water irrigation. 

The shore-line of the lower bays is much cut up by sloughs, which, 
though valuable for drainage, offer serious obstacles to extensive farm- 
ing, as but few acres can be found in a body. The work of construc- 
tion embraces an embankment about 4 feet high, with a base 12 feet 
wide, the intervening sloughs being dammed. The work has of late been 
prosecuted with great energy, and from one-third to one-half of the 
marshes of San Francisco Bay have been included in works of reclama- 
tion now under construction or completed. 

The preliminary survey of marsh-lands, lying upon San Francisco 
Bay, was accomplished by a board of State commissioners, who, in 
their report of 1872, presented a statement of their nearly-completed 
labors. They had made a final survey of the lands subject to their juris- 
diction, amounting to 65,200 acres, and located in sections extending 
from a point in Marin County, north of San Francisco, round the 
southern extremity of the bay, and along its eastern shore to a point a 
few miles north of Oakland. ‘The lands along San Pablo and Suisun 
Bays were not embraced in this survey. Of the total area surveyed 
33,200 acres—over half—\were reserved for basins, channels, and tidal 
area. This reservation quieted a grave public anxiety in regard to the 
danger of shoaling the water at the entrance of the bay by contracting 
the tidal area. In this policy the commissioners profess to have been 
influenced by the highest hydrographic authorities. Of the remainder 
of the lands surveyed, 13,200 acres were found to be covered by State 
patents and legislative grants, leaving 18,800 acres to be disposed of by 
the commissioners. Of this latter aggregate, 14,400 acres had been sold 
for $1,447,929.92. The total expenses of survey and sale amounted to 
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$235,434, leaving a balance of $1,242,495.92, besides 4,400 acres unsold. 
The legislature had enacted that from this fund a perpetual annuity of 
_ $50,000 should be added to the endowment cf the State University, a 
draft which it was amply competent to meet. 

The duty of this commission embraced only the survey and sale of 
the lands. The actual work of reclamation was left to the individual 
proprietors. The cost of a connected series of works around San Fran- 
cisco Bay, executed upon scientific principles, was estimated by Messrs. 
Hoffman and Poett, hydrographic engineers of San Francisco, at 
$409,322. The plan proposed embraced an embankment 15 feet wide at 
the top and 5 feet above the level of the salt-marsh. Flowing streams 
were to be leveed, and intermediate sloughs were to be dammed by 
means of sheet-piling and embankment. This estimate embraced 
48,150 acres of swamp-land, most of which had passed into private 
hands, though a portion still remained at the disposal of the State au- 
thorities. The average cost of purchase, prior to reclamation, was 
estimated at $15 to $20 per acre; their value subsequently could not be 
less than $100 per acre. The total outlay necessary to be made by an 
association of capitalists undertaking to reclaim and dispose of these 
lands would not exceed $1,131,572, while their income from the sale of 
reclaimed lands would amount to $4,815,000, leaving an enormous profit 
of $3,683,428. The work now going forward for the reclamation of 
these lands appears to be less expensive and thorough than that pro- 
vided for in the above estimate. How far it wil meet the demands 
that will be made upon it remains to be seen. 

General Alexander, of the United States engineers, speaking of the 
Beard and Coryell tracts, included in the above estimate, says that 
their complete reclamation is entirely practicable at a small outlay. 
The tide rises but a foot above them ordinarily, and but 2 feet during 
the highest storm-tides. The river-floods have but a slight influence 
upon the general level of the bay. A dike of 4 feet is ample to pro- 
tect them against the greatest emergencies. When this land is relieved 
of salt water it may be freshened in a single season, at least sufficiently 
for grasses, by being flooded with fresh water from Alameda and Coyote 
Creeks, or from artesian wells. Two or three floodings during the 
rainy seasons will be sufficient to leach out all the salts with which the 
land is impregnated. The soil is alluvial, and promises excellent re- 
sults when cultivated in gardens and meadows. It is susceptible of 
easy irrigation, and, for dairy purposes alone, will speedily command a 
high market value. The facilities for transportation, by water and 
rail, bring the products of these lands within a few hours’ carriage of 
San Francisco. The same advantages are reported in regard to differ- 
ent portions of the salt-marsh tracts located upon San Pablo and Sui- 
sun Bays. 


FRESH-WATER TIDE-LANDS. 


The fresh-water tide-lands are about equal in area to the salt-marshes 
just described, or about 200,000 acres. They are located upon the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers, below the line before mentioned, which 
passes from Stockton to a point six miles above the head of Steamboat 
Slough, which line represents the limit of tidal infiuence. The valleys 
of these rivers present some very noticeable features. According to 
current geographical theory the channels originally occupied the lowest 
pointsin the valleys. The annual overflows, by the deposit of sediment, 
gradually raised the immediate banks of the streams from 10 to 20 feet 
above the areas in their rear. Into these depressed areas the streams 
from the foot-hills discharge their waters till the dry season arrests their 
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flow. The surplus waters of the great river-floods also deluge these 
tracts, keeping them submerged during several months and maintaining 
a wet and swampy condition during the remainder of the year. 

These overflowed areas are called “tules,” an Indian word signifying 
a coarse, reedy grass, which grows luxuriantly upon the wet soil, and 
which is now used to designate the lands themselves. These tules 
border the rivers and their larger tributaries for a very large portion 
of their respective courses. In the upper part of each valley their 
edges are from half to three-quarters of a mile from the rivers, but to- 
ward their mouths this intervening space becomes narrower. The 
banks decline in height and the rivers cut numerous channels, called 
sloughs, through the tules, forming a great number of islands of various 
sizes, and separated mostly by navigable streams. This multiplication 
of channels gives a greater scope for the periodical high waters than do 
the narrower upper portions of the valleys, and hence the floods are 
more easily controlled. This renders the process of reclamation in the 
fresh-water tide-lands easier and less expensive than in the regions 
above, where, as yet, but little has been done in that way. 

The characters of the two rivers, the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin, present some marked differences, which are illustrated by corre- 
sponding differences in the lands on their banks. The Sacramento is a 
more violent stream. Its large tributaries head high up among the 
Sierras and bring large bodies of water from the melting snows, which 
are precipitated more suddenly than the floods of the San Joaquin. The 
Sacramento has also a smaller number of channels through which to 
discharge its surplus waters. To relieve this difficulty it has been pro- 
posed to cut an artificial channel from Caché Slough, through the Monte- 
zuma Hills, to one of the streams farther west, emptying into Suisun 
Bay. It has been estimated that this channel will be but seven miles - 
long, with a declivity ranging from 2 to 14 feet per mile. The tributa- 
ries of the Sacramento have also been the theater of a more extensive 
mining enterprise, the débris of which, discharged into the river, have 
given a specific character to the sediment it deposits upon the lowlands. 

The islands of the Sacramento are generally basin-shaped, their inte- 
rior parts being depressed below their edges. Their banks, like those 
of the riparian tules higher up, are studded with willow, alder, syeamore, 
live-oak, and other large timber, interspersed with a copious under- 
growth of shrubs and vines. The centers of these islands are covered 
with tules of a very tall and luxuriant growth. The islands of the San 
Joaquin do not exhibit so decided a tendency to this basin-like forma- 
tion. Their edges are not so elevated, nor are they so covered with 
vegetation, while in their interior parts the tule is thinner and shorter. 
Willows here grow in bunches, and different kinds of coarse grass are 
found successfully maintaining themselves against the aggressive tules. 
The surface-soil of the Sacramento islands is, to a great extent, com- 
posed of clay, or alate deposit of yellow sediment, with a substratum 
of almost pure organic matter in an advanced stage of decomposition. 
Jn the islands of the San Joaquin, this organic matter is seen almost 
entirely uncovered by later deposits. 

The tules of the islands and banks of these two great rivers, though 
exhibiting these very perceptible differences, present points of general 
resemblance indicating a common origin. They first appear above the 
Straits of Carquinez, which connects San Pablo Bay with Suisun, and 
assume a more marked character as the water becomes less and less 
brackish. Above the mouth of the rivers the alluvial clay-soil of the 
salt-marsh, impregnated with alkali, gives place to the fresh-water tule- 
soil, composed of decayed roots and grasses and other organic matter 
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mingled in different proportions with sand, loam, &c., deposited by the © 
river-floods. Upon the latter the tules are often seen of various heights, 
_ from 5 to 15 feet. This organic top-soil often extends downward to the 
depth of 30 feet, where it generally rests upon a substratum of hard 
clay. Some portions of the surface rise and fall with the tide and 
exhibit temporary undulations upon the passage of heavy animals or 
loaded teams. In many places long poles have been thrust to a con- 
siderable depth through the surface-crust “ without touching bottom.” 

Four varieties of surface-soil among the tules have been described by 
intelligent observers. First, a coarse péat formed by the large roots of 
tule, decomposed into a rich, black, vegetable mold, which has produced 
some very remarkable crops of cereals ; second, a stiff, blue clay, derived 
from the cretaceous hills bordering the valleys, more or less infused 
with alkali; this soil constitutes a strong and durable seed-bed for 
permanent grasses; third, a yellowish-brown clay deposited by the 
turbid waters of high floods. This variety, of soil manifests its remark- 
able fertility in the copious growth of tule, wild grasses, and timber ; 
fourth, a light, loose, sandy soil, deposited in limited localities by eddies. 
This soil is especially adapted to garden-vegetables, corn, and fruit. 
Partial efforts at cultivation have shown that all varieties of tule-soil 
will yield enormous crops of cereals, grasses, roots, fruits, &c. Its wild 
grasses are rather coarse, but it has been shown that the richest and most 
permanent pasture can be maintained. Experiments in tree-culture 
have not been wanting to show a special productive capacity in this di- 
rection. Promising experiments have also been made in rice-culture. 

The correspondence of this Department exhibits numerous instances 
of crops raised upon these tule-soils that seem almost fabulous, though 
attested by some of the most intelligent and trustworthy gentlemen on 
the Pacific coast. Crops of 80 bushels of wheat, and of 100 bushels of 
barley, per acre, are not uncommon. A crop of wheat is followed by a. 
second crop of “ wheat-hay,” gathered within the same year. Double 
crops of barley, onions, or potatoes, are regarded asa mere matter of 
course. Succulent grasses remain green the year round. All the vari- 
eties of fine vegetables grow often to enormous size and always of ex- 
quisite quality. Fruits rivaling the finest products of Pacific orchards 
here grow in great profusion. Though located so near the water-level, 
the circulation of fresh air from the ocean is a perfect preventive of ma- 
laria, mildew, and other maladies which infest both animal and vege- 
table life in other swampy districts of our country. 

The peculiar character of the tule-soil precludes all cultivation by or- 
dinary processes. - In its wet state it is too soft, and in its dry state too 
tough, to be worked by any agricultural implements or machinery yet 
invented. The amount of organic and combustible matter in its com- 
position has suggested another method of dealing with it. After being 
freed from the superincumbent waters it is set on fire and burned to a 
depth varying from 6 to 18 inches. The depth of the burning can be 
regulated by waiting a greater or less length of time after the removal 
of the water before applying the torch. This burning leaves the surface 
a bed of ashes, upon which the seed is sown broadcast. Instead of be- 
ing harrowed into the ground with a harrow itis trampled in with sheep, 
which are driven in flocks across the field in different directions. One 
thousand sheep will easily tramp from 20 to 30 acres per day. ‘This 
simple and original process has been found to be very effective and 
cheap. <A large crop of wheat was thus placed in the ground at a total 
expense not exceeding $1.25"per acre. The grain on such a seed-bed 
exhibits a very remarkable propensity to stool, which limits the quan- 
tity of seed required for sowing. In a well-attested case mentioned in 
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the correspondence of this Department, a crop of 80 bushels per acre 
required an expenditure of only 30 pounds of seed per acre. After har- 
vesting the first crop of wheat the waste grain lett upon the ground, on 
being irrigated, brings forth a crop of wheat-hay in sixty or eighty days. 
This system oi cultivation is yet in its infancy. What results may yet 
spring from it musi, of course, be matter of mere conjecture. Appa- 
rently, however, it justifies its departure from the old methods by its 
common-sense adaptation to circumstances, as well as by its wonderful 
success. 

The mode of reclaiming swamp-lands is by throwing up levees to keep 
out the tides and river-floods. Self-acting gates permit the escape of 
the water in one direction, while they prevent its return. The earth 
from which this embankment is constructed is taken from a ditch which 
is generally dug inside of the dike. Small sloughs or creeks are dammed 
in order to escape the expense of Jevecing their banks. The drainage- 
gates are placed at the mouths of these sloughs, and serve also for the 
admission of water for irrigation during the growing season. This work 
was at first done by Chinamen, but several ditching-machines have been 
tried, some of them with substantial success. The cost of embankment 
varied from 10 to 25 cents per cubie yard. ; 

The views of the parties who inaugurated the system of tule reclama- 
tion were too limited to embrace the conditions of final snecess. It was 
discovered that a dike that would be sufficient for the reclamation of 
the salt-marshes upon the bay, where the rise occasioned by river-floods 
is limited, would be wholly inadequate to resist the sudden and. enor- 
mous pressure of inundation in the river-valleys during the rainy season, 
especially in those years in whieh the annual rain-fall reaches its period- 
ical maximum. The climate of California exhibits a remarkably wide 
range of hyetal conditions, which, as yet, are very imperfectly under- 
_ Stood. During the twenty-three years ending with 1871 the annual 

rain-fall at San Francisco varied from 7.60 inches, in 1850, to 49.27 inches, 
in 1861. The distribution of this rain-fall through the season is also 
very irregular, sometimes producing the most devastating floods. A 
system of reclamation works in such a region should be constructed with 
reference to the extreme pressure that is likely to be brought against 
them. The spring floods of 1872 were very destructive of these works, 
overflowing lands supposed to be sufficiently protected, and sweeping 
away crops and improvements. In some cases, it is said, the embank- 
ments were so unscientifically constructed as to force the waters upon 
lands that had not previously been overflowed. Persons anxious to 
secure as large an area as possible of new land encroached upon the 
channels, and thus raised the water-level above what it would otherwise 
have been. 

These untoward results indicated the necessity of a more liberal ex- 
penditure and of more eflicient construction. Large associations of 
capitalists have entered the field, purchasing and reclaiming overflowed 
lands in some eases for the purpose of selling them to individual culti- 
vators, and in other cases to cultivate them themselves. It is stated in 
our correspondence that the reclamation works constructed during 1872 
were higher and stronger than those previously existing. At the close 
of the year 1872, about 70,000 acres of fresh-water tide-lands had been 
inclosed by levees, and furnished with self-acting tide-gates. Some of 
these works were constructed upon the later models; others were en- 
larged and brought to a state of efficiency that was esteemed ample to 
resist extraordinary floods. The cost of these levees varied from $5 to 
$15 per acre, according to the height and strength of the embankment, 
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and to the shape of the reclaimed area. During 1875 enterprises of this 
character will be prosecuted upon an enlarged scale and according to 
improved methods. 

Among the districts stated to have been reclaimed by the close of 
1872 were Sherman Island, at the mouth of the rivers ; Twitchell Island, 
Bouldin Island, Mandeville Island, Grand Island, and a large portion of 
the right bank of the San Joaquin. Brannan Island, Andros Island, 
and a large tract along the left bank of the Sacramento River were re- 
ported as nearly completed. During the last six months of 1872, about 
25,000 acres of reclaimed land were sold to individual cultivators at an 
average price of $25 per acre, which is stated to be the general average 
of reclaimed but uncultivated land in the State. Cultivated lands on 
Sherman Island sold at $60 per acre, and were held as high as $75. 
Lands belonging to associations of capitalists are rented to cultivators, 
. either on shares or for a specific sum of money per annum. In the 
former case the landlord generally demands one-fourth of the crops 
raised ; in the latter from $10 to $20 per acre. 

The Department is in receipt of letters from reliable parties living 
upon Sherman Island, Mandeville Island, Twitchell Island, Grand Island, 
and other localities, detailing the character and results of the cultiva- 
tion of reclaimed lands, which uniformly attest the wonderful productive 
capacities of the soil. Sherman Island, containing about 14,000 acres, was 
the scene of the earliest enterprise in reclamation within the fresh- 
water tide-land region. Being nearer to San Francisco, it enjoys special 
facilities for marketing produce. The numerous channels through 
which the rivers discharge their surplus waters are a partial defense 
against destructive floods, rendering reclamation works lesscostly. Man- 
deville Island contains about 5,000 acres, which have been reclaimed at 
a total cost of $11 per acre. This island is about sixty miles from San 
Francisco. Grand Island, twenty miles farther up the valley, contains 
17,000 acres, and is said to be better leveed than any tract below 
Sacramento City, the embankment being from 6 to 10 feet high and 
from 26 to 42 feet wide at the base. A deposit of sediment here over- 
lies the tule-soil to a depth varying from 4 inches to 2 feet. The cli- 
mate of these districts is equable, mild, and dry. They are penetrated 
with a net-work of navigable channels, which enables the producers to 
secure transportation to market as low as $1.50 per ton. Lands in these 
localities are rapidly rising in value and, at their present prices, 
seem to offer to cultivators with small capital an eligible opportunity of 
investment. 

LANDS ABOVE TIDE. 


The reclamation of lands above tide has, as yet, excited but little 
attention. The problem here assumes additional elements of difficulty 
on account of the narrowness of the upper valleys and the consequent 
greater rise of the floods. Until the salt-marsh and fresh-water tide- 
lands shall have been marketed it is not likely that these lands will be 
reclaimed to any great extent. Yet thoughttul men in California are 
giving timely attention to this new phase of the reclamation enter- 
prise. Among the projects already conceived for the treatment of these 
lands is the proposition to inclose the higher portions of the mountain 
valleys with substantial dams, which during the rainy season will create 
immense reservoirs for irrigation during the growing season. This re- 
straint of the waters during the rain-fall will limit the range of the 
floods in the valleys below, thus reducing the expense and labor of re- 
clamation. How these ideas will be realized in practice remains for 
the future to develop. 
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MICROSCOPIC INVESTIGATION. 
By THomMAs TAyLor, MICROSCOPIST. 
PEAR-TREE BLIGHT. 


“ For nearly a hundred years blight of the pear has been a terror and 
despair to growers of its frnit.” ‘This disease is known under a variety 
of names—winter or frozen sap blight, leaf blight, summer blight, &e. 
It is quite different from insect blight. Since the temperature and 
hygrometric state of the atmosphere and the conditions of the soil, 
whether acid or alkaline, pulverous or stiff, affect fungi by either re- 
tarding or fostering their growth, it becomes a matter of interest to 
ascertain how far observations made in relation to pear-tree blight will 
agree with the fungus theory. 

Some forms of fungus are favored by heat and dryness, such as the 
oidium of the European grape-vine, while the fungus of the native grape- 
vine is favored in growth by moisture and heat. The first may bea 
saccharine and the second an acid fungus, being favored by the con- 
dition of the leaf and wood. 

Yeast, which is a fungus of a low order, when in its active state 
always exhibits an acid reaction; if well washed, the globules become 
much less active; but by exposure for a few hours to the air their activ- 
ity is restored, the acidity being thereby again developed. The addi- 
tion of a small quantity of vegetable acids, such as acetic or tartaric, 
to washed yeast, immediately restores its activity, but when a larger 
quantity of acid is employed the process of spore-budding is arrested. 
The mineral acids, such as sulphuric, even in small quantities, immedi- 
ately stop yeast fermentation; sulphurous acid acts in like manner. 
A small quantity of free alkali, or a strong solution of common salt, also 
prevents its fermentation. Nitrate of silver, corrosive sublimate, and 
sulphate or acetate of copper, check its growth immediately on appli- 
cation; also oxide of manganese, oxide of mercury, strychnia, small 
quantities of kreosote, oil of turpentine, and many other essential oils. 
When, however, the low forms of fungi once commence, the vegetable 
bases have no power of arresting although they may retard their pro- 
gress. Boiling water, also, for a time arrests the progress of fungi. A 
knowledge of the habits of fungi and of the substances and conditions 
which retard or foster their growth will, to some extent, enable fruit- 
growers to modify fungus blight. But independent of all chemical ap- 
pliances, drainage, and sheltering by belts of timber or hedges, would 
be of great importance, when the land or orchard is devoid of natural 
sources of protection. It is not simply to the conditions of high or low 
temperatures, or to the hygrometric state of the weather, that blight, 
rust, molds, &c., owe their origin, but to a combination of many condi- 
tions. Heavy rains on well-drained soil will not present the same con- 
ditions to vegetable growth which they would on poorly-drained. A 
favorable condition of soil and climate is required by foliage of spring, 
summer, and autumn, fora healthy performance of its functions. Under 
highly favorable conditions of climate and soil the wood becomes ma- 
tured, and, consequently, the fruit and the leaves drop when, and only 
when, the uses for which they were formed have been accomplished. 
The wood of every tree when fully matured has condensed the sap, 
forming it into wood or other solid material; consequently the cells 
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under such conditions are comparatively empty, and have room for the 
expansion of any limited portions of.sap remaining. Climatic derange- 
ment in the animal as well as in the vegetable economy is frequently 
produced from sudden changes of temperature. A mantle of ice, or of 
Snow, will not necessarily prove hurtful to plant-life ; flowers are some- 
times found blooming under snow. It is from the unprepared condition 
of plants and trees that injury from frost mostly springs. It is not un- 
usual for a shepherd on the mountains of Scotland, while tending his 
Sheep, to save them from perishing in snow-drifts, to immerse his plaid 
in a brook, wring it out, and wrap it round himself. It freezes, andice 
being a non-conductor of heat, he is kept warm in his frozen mantle. 
The Laplander lives in huts of ice or snow to shield himself and family 
from the bleak winds of winter. Ice, snew, and water are classed as 
non-conductors. It is when water is converted into vapor that the 
body from which it evaporates becomes cold. Millions of pounds of 
paraffine have been for a long period annually extracted from coal-oil by 
taking advantage of this principle ; by the evaporation of ether in con- 
tact with a vessel containing coal-oil the paraffine freezes solid in the 
oil and is thereby easily removed. But it is not the cold, properly con- 
sidered, which produces the disease owing to the bursting of plant-cells, 
but to the stoppage of the functions of assimilation in the presence of 
myriads of germs of fungi and infusorial life. Healthy plants will de- 
compose any foreign substance suitable for their food and assimilate it 
in the support of their own function. 

“ Fungi consist of two principal elements, the vegetative and the fruc- 
tifying. If we take, for example, the common mushroom, the vegeta- 
tive is represented by the spawn which, for a time, carries on all exist- 
ing functions of the plant; the fructifying by the stem, with the cap 
and gills, which bear nearly the same relation to the spawn as the flower 
with its various organs to the stem on which it grows. The spawn 
may flourish for years without hearing any fruit, but fruit can never be 
produced without spawn.” 

In entering upon an investigation of this kind, it is necessary, some- 
times, to experiment with suspected wood-fibers taken from living or 
dead organic matters, with a view of developing to a higher state of 
growth the dormant germs. Some of the means employed consist in 
subjecting suspected specimens to a favorable temperature and moisture, 
and suitable food ; in this way, sometimes, forms will be exhibited after 
the lapse of a suitable period, by which means the true character of the 
fungiis known. In examining pear-tree blight, I have taken advantage 
of such means to ascertain the presence of fungi in suspected portions 
of an affected pear-tree. I removed several portions of the bark from 
various points of the tree, and examined them with an object-glass of 
about one inch, which, for this purpose, may be considered a low power, 
but no mycelium was visible. I next placed specimens of the healthy 
bark and the blighted in separate vessels of water, to be macerated; in 
about eight days the blighted portions indicated the separation of the 
last cambium layer from the liber, which appeared as a translucent mem. 
brane, the largest portions of which were not over one-tenth of an inch, 
and did not exceed one-hundredth of an inch in thickness. When a 
portion of the flocculent matter was placed under an object-glass of 
about 250 diameters, its cellular structure was seen, well defined, 
and numerous dark-brown spores bounded most of the cell-walls. 
[See Fig. 27.] In some cases the cells exhibited nothing but dark 
masses of brown gelatinous matter, but when subjected to pres- 
sure and friction they were found to be masses of spores, all of the same 
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class and color. The healthy bark did not exhibit any spores under the 
same conditions. Fig. 27 represents the general appearance of the 
cellular matter, spores of the blighted bark in their arrangement, 


Fig. 27. 


form, and depth of color. I 
treated blighted pear-tree 
leaves in a similar manner. 
On removing a portion of 
their epidermis to glass mi- 
croscopic slides, by means of 
a knife, well-defined ellipti- 
® cal double-celled spores were 
ms seen, perfectly developed, 
A under a one-eighth power, 
a Fig. 28 represents the spores 
on a portion of a leaf-rib, ali 
@ highly magnified. The cel- 
lular structure of the leaf, 
7 when viewed under a high 
power, appeared as at 2. 
About one-half of .the cells 
were filled with a dark-brown 
opaque substance, the other ' 
half being highly transparent 
while3 shows the appearance 
ere of the leaf blackened from in- 
ternal disorganizations, and 4 represents a single stratum of mycelium 
which appeared on leaves that had been only partially submerged in water. 
It had a very fine silken appearance. J rom its great delicacyit could not 
be removed from its position, without injury, by any of the ordinary. 
modes, a8 with a point; and in case spores were present their true po- 
sitions could not be seen. To overcome this difficulty I prepared a very 
limpid solution of copal varnish, by combining one ounce of copal with 
ten of benzine, a portion of which I poured on a glass slide one inch by 
three, instantly allowing all 
the superfluous varnish to 
drain off. In about thirty 
minutes after this operation 
the mildewed leaf was 
pressed gently on the var- 
nished glass, when the my- 
celium was transferred to it, 
m owing to the slightly sticky 
wa character of the varnish, 
igs When mounted in the usual 
jmanner they may be photo- 
% graphed, The threads of the 
Ay mycelium are not more than 
mw about the twenty -thou- 
my sandth of an inch in diame- 
ter; from these short threads 
protrude, on the terminals of 
which grow bundles of naked 
spores, arranged as shown. 
In my investigations of. 
: pear-tree blight, I have 
failed to discover any S Fak gi inhabiting those portions of blighted bark 
which seem deficient of albuminous matter. 


Fig. 28. 
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There may be periodic times when fruit-trees and cereals will attain 
ereat perfection in growth, and appear wholly free from external fungoid 
disease, notwithstanding the soil, either mechanically or chemically con- 
sidered, is not of the most favorable character. Such appearances may 
lead to an extension of fruit-tree planting on such soil; but with a 
single unfavorable season the fruit-grower’s hopes may perish with his 
trees and labors. Torulacei fungi seem ever present, waiting in unde- 
veloped forms their time for action. 

My present experience leads me to suppose that pear-tree blight is a 
local fungus fermentation of the genus Torula, and which may be de- 
veloped under any one of a number of causes. Every condition that 
will prevent the bark and shoots from ripening will foster under high 
temperatures, in the presence of organie acid, (which is always present 
in green or unripe wood,) and vegetable nitrogeneous matter, one or 
more species of Tornlacei fungi. Stagnant water in the ground contain- 
ing the drainings of decomposing organic matter is always charged with 
Torulacei budding spores and germinal matter, which if absorbed by the 
roots will certainly contaminate the sap of the tree. When small 
branches are attacked it may prove best to remove them, but the main 
branches and trunk may be saved by prompt action. The stained bark 
should be removed as soon as observed, and before the stain has gir- 
died the branch or trunk, as may be. If not removed the sap-wood 
will be poisoned. In the case of atmosphere blight, that is when the 
fermentation is produced from the immediate action of high tempera- 
tures on the outer bark, favored by previous conditions, the fermentation 
will proceed from the surface to the interior; but in the case of root ab- 
sorption the fermentation will proceed from the sap-wood to the exterior. 
The removal of the tree to a more favorable place, or drainage, will 
probably save the affected tree in the case of root absorption. 

Barry, on fruit-gardening, says, page 361, that “Blight has never 
been known to originate on the dry, sandy loam of Long Island, not 
even with heavy manuring, the drought of midsummer always ripening 
the shoots so completely that the leaves drop off long before frost com- 
mences.” ’ 

Some interesting experiments have been prosecuted by Mr. Willia 
Saunders, superintendent of the Department grounds, in relation to 
pear-tree blight, particularly during the last two years. <A pear-tree 
which was badly blighted on its main trunk was made the subject of 
special experiment. Nearly all of the bark was blighted within three 
feet of the ground, only about an inch and a half in width being left to 
connect the upper part of the tree with the unblighted bark at the base. 
The affected part was removed and the sap-woed left quite exposed to 
view ; but to prevent injury from the air it was at once coated with a 
composition of carbolic acid, sulphur, lime, and water, and used as a 
paint. After the lapse of two years the tree has wholly recovered, 
and the denuded part is again covered with new and healthy bark. The 
tree in all respects presents a healthy appearance. Many other trees 
much affected with blight were coated heavily with the sulphur com- 
positions, and have evinced marked signs of improvement. Itisintended 
te continue these experiments on a larger scale, until sufficiently numer- 
ous and well-established facts attest the best mode of treatment. The 
Department grounds consist of a heavy, compact, partially undrained 
soil, lying low; they are therefore unfavorable for the highest develop- - 
ment of pear-tree culture. It has been only by persistent effort that the 
fruit-trees on the Department grounds have been brought to their 
present highly improved state. 
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The conditions of wood-growth most favorable to the development 
of pear-tree blight will form the subject of further investigations, with 
the view to assist the practical cultivator to counteract, if possible, 
this troublesome and so frequently fatal disease. 


FIJI ISLAND COTTON. 


The Department is informed by Mr. Isaac M. Brower, United States 
consul at the Fiji Islands, that sea-island cotton, which is an annual 
plant in the United States, becomes perennial in those islands, and 
that its growth is much more vigorous there than here, and that for 
aterm of years there is a continuous crop from the same planting. 
He has plucked cotton from a plant five years old, but the fiber is de- 
fective in one particular, and is objected to by the Liverpool merchants. 
They informed him that they feared that Fiji cotton is subject to some 
form of disease which caused it to knot, a fault which may be seen 
with the naked eye. Mr. Brower placed a specimen in my hands for 
microscopic examination. I placed one of these knotty specimens on 
a glass slide, put on it a drop of gum-water, over which I next placed 
a glass disk, pressing it down and submitting it to a power of about 
75 diameters. The nature of the knots, so called, became evident. 
The cotton fiber had, in consequence of an extreme twisting motion, 
become so intertwined that an artificial knot was formed. Mr. Brower 
stated, on seeing the nature of the knot under the microscope, that the 
present system employed to separate Fiji cotton from the seeds, viz, the 
use of rollers, is apt to draw the knotted fibers more tightly than would 
be the case if the cotton-gin were employed. 

When water is poured from a pitcher it generally partakes of a spiral 
motion, sometimes from left to right, at other times: from right to 
left. Thespiral motion is modified by the form of the surfaee over 
which it passes. Were the mouth of the pitcher plastic, the spiral mo- 
tion would modify its shape, bringing it into harmony with that motion ; 
the tendency of the water to move in a spiral direction, so far as it had 
force to overcome the resistance of the plastic substance, would shape 
it in harmony with that tendency. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms exhibit many examples of organic 
bodies partaking of the spiral form; many varieties of shells display 
perfect tapering spirals, and generally they take the same direction, viz, 
from right to left, viewing them with their apex turned from us. There 
are exceptions to this rule; some have been found with the spiral 
thread winding from left to right. Many vines exhibit this tendency. 
It has been observed that persons who have suffered from headaches or 
from fever, frequently lose their hair. As a remedy, shaving of the 
head has been resorted to with good results. The hair grows faster, 
but ithas been found to become wavy with a tendency to twist or curl 
when very frequently shaved during a term of years. The human hair 
differs from hairs on leaves in its mode of growth in some particulars. It 
has individual roots, and springs from under the epidermis. The hairs, or 
cotton threads, of the cotton-seed resemble, in some respects, the human 
hair. They spring from under the outer dark brown skin or testa, and 
individually exhibit root formation. When a section of the cotton-seed 
is examined microscopically, it is found to consist of three principal 
parts, viz, the outer coating or testa under which is situated a lining 
membrane composed of a series of double cells surrounding ard inclos- 
ing the nucleus; from these cells the cotton fibers proceed. When a 
small portion of this series is combined with a little gum-water and 
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ground to a fine pulp, the cells, viewed with a one-eighth object-glass, 
will be magnified to about three-fourths of an inch in length. They are 
perfectly transparent and are seen to be banded near their centers. 
The cotton thread or fiber is supposed to be a Hat ribbon, although, 
when examining several sections of the roots of the fibers, I was con- 
vinced that the fiber is a flat tube resembling a ribbon. The twist- 
ing tendency of the cotton fiber js well known, its flat shape favor- 
ing that tendency. If the fibers, when growing or passing from their 
cells, obey the law which regulates the motion of liquids, as pointed out, 
we can account in a measure for their twisting, and as the spiral forms 
of water issuing from an orifice are regulated by the pressure of | 
water and shape of orifice, so may the tendency of the cotton fiber 
to twist depend on the pressure of the circulating fluids. The experi- 
ments of Hales and Burcks show that the pressure of the ascending 
vine-sap is sometimes so great that it will raise a column of mercury 38 
inches. The pressure of the ascending sap of the cotton plant has not 
yet been examined. The ranker the growth, theoretically, the greater 
will be the tendency of the fiber to twist. 

A series of microscopic investigations on cotton of various growths, 
quick and slow growing, might lead to some practical and valuable 
results. In the mean time I would suggest, as the most effectual rem- 
edy, the frequent renewal of the seed in the Fiji Islands. 

Mr. Brower has notified the Department that he will take with him 
to Fiji, on his return, a quantity of fresh sea-island cotton seed, for the 
purpose of experiment as above suggested, and will report the re- 
sults. j 

ONION-BLIGHT AND SMUT—(Genus peronospora.) 


About the middle of August last I was invited by Mr. Benjamin P. 
Ware, of Swampscott, Massachusetts, to inspect a field near his farm, 
consisting of four acres of onions, which were badly blighted with fungi. 
The ground had been cultivated in the usual manner, and prime seed 
was used. At an early stage of their growth it was discovered that the 
onion fungus had diffused itself so generally over the field that it was 
deemed useless to cultivate 
it further. In the plot we 
found remnants of the crop, 
but very few onions had es- 
caped the blight. The crop 
was practically consumed, 
causing a loss to the propri- 
4 etor of about $2,000. I se- 
*, lected a few specimens of the 
f@ blighted onions for experi- 
# ment. The blight is first 
f observed at the base of the 
f leaves as a white mold, which 
¥ ultimately spreads over the 
bulb, gradually blackening 
the surface, and penetrating 
through the layers. Whena 
portion of the white mold 
found on the leaf is trans- 
3 Ze ferred to the microscopic 

el slide, and viewed by a power 
of about one-eighth, it appears as at 1, Fig. 29. The spores seen 
13 A 
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on the ends of the branches are compound, and when moistened re- 
solve themselves instantly into separate sections, (2.) When the mold 


is matured, view by a power Fig. 30. 
of about 75 diameters, it ap- — 
pears. double-fruited, as at 5 go iia la 
and 6. It is believed by the Gunie i A 
farmers at Swampscott that iat i) Meh 
dry weather favors the 7 i‘ \ i yi 
growth of the white mold, aN We bea 
but that moist and rainy , ih i vat ri 
weather favors the growth § > 9 Me Ae a i 
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of the black fungus, or rot, § 
which is seen mostly on the § 
bulb of the onion. When § 
the black spores are viewed 
by a power of about one- 
eighth, they appear of a ro- 
sette form, (3,) each resem- 
bling a combination of cells, 
encircling a common center. 
Figure 30 represents at 7 a 
highly magnified view of a 
portion of the leaf of a mil- 

dewed onion; 8, a chain of elliptical spores, which grow in great 
profusion over it, when the leaf is kept in a moist condition for a 
few days; 9 shows stomates of the leaf from which thread-like mold, 
mycelium, is seen to proceed, proving that the fungus has ramifications 
under the epidermis, and doubtless through the intercellular spaces, if 
not through the cellular substance itself, from which the fungoid threads 
draw nourishment for the support of their fruit, &c. I subjected the 
black spores (3) to the action of concentrated nitric, nitro-muriati¢, and 
sulphuric acids, caustic, potash, and lime, for twenty-four hours, without 
effecting any change in the structure. When immersed eight days in nitro- 
muriatic acid, the spores become slightly bleached, and appear as at 4. 
When immersed in heayy oil of tar, which contains a large portion of 
carbolic acid, their structure is materially changed. 

In an address delivered by Mr. Ware before the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Newburyport, September 29,1869, he said that ‘“ The onion- 
blight and smut is at times very destructive to the onion crop, turning 
the most promising fields in a few days to scenes of desolation, which 
is caused, in my opinion, by a parasitic plant, growing upon and con- 
suming the vitality of the onion. The onion-smut so impregnates the 
land with its spores, as to render it unsafe to plant onions for several 
years on land thus affected. White blight comes upon the erop at the 
period of its most vigorous growth, in a dry time, showing its effect per- 
haps in a small spot at first, but, in case the dry atmosphere continues, 
rapidly spreading over the whole field. Two or three days give sufficient 
time to stop entirely all future growth of the crop, unless a change in the’ 
weather occurs unfavorable to the growth of the parasite.” 

When an onion affected with fungus is placed in a vessel with, a few 
drops of water and exposed to a temperature of about 75°, its decay is 
hastened very materially, but apparently more from the presence of in- 
fusorial life than from the parasitic fungi. The latter seem to prepare 
the way for the development of a species of angulula, which appears in 
great numbers, also, monads, water-mites, vibrions and bacteria, by 
breaking up the proximate elements. These being destroyed, or changed 
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in composition, a watery juice is always formed where the fungi rested. 
Whenever the conditions are favorable for aquatic life, it appears in 
profusion. This explains the cause of its rapid decay in the field, when 
onee attacked by “mildew and smut,” under high temperature and 
moisture. 

Moisture, and a temperature of about 70°, seem to have the efiect of 
changing the sectional spores from their original appearance, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 18, 2, to that in Fig. 19, 10, in which a greater number of 
divisions is observed, containing sometimes as many as eleven cells, and 
all containing slightly elliptical spores. To ascertain the true course of 
the transformation of the onion-blight and smut will require further ob- 
servations; but I think it probable that the so-called smut is but a 
higher stage of the secondary globular yellow fruit seen on the mycelium. 
See Fig. 18, 6. The micro-chemical observations made fully sustain the 
views of the onion-growers, viz, that the onion-smut is very tenacious 
of life. ’ 

In many localities, rank weeds might be procured in great abundance 
on fields infested by the fungi, (on the field alluded to, weeds three feet 
in height grew in profusion;) were they cut down, sun-dried, spread 
over the field, and with them brushwood and all useless materials found 
about the farm burned, the surface-spores, and all germs of a parasitic 
life within reach, would be consumed, and caustic potash, lime, and 
charcoal would be liberated and diffused over the field for the benefit of 
the sueceeding crops. 


YELLOWS OF THE PEACH. 


On the Ist of July last I commenced a series of experiments by the 
moist process with the bark of a peach-tree affected with the yellows. 
into five glass receivers I placed respectively, a few drops of water, 
just sufficient to form a moist atmosphere in each. Into No.1, I puta 
piece of bark affected with the yellows; into No. 2 a piece of bark from 

Fig. 31. a healthy peach-tree ; 
into No.3 a handful of 
peach-leaves from the 
unhealthy tree; into 
No. 4a siinilar quan- 
tity from the healthy 
tree; and into No. 5 
portions of bark from 
the healthy and un- 
healthy trees men- 
tioned. All the spec- 
imens were secured 


perature of the room 
in which the speci- 
mens were kept was 
frequently at 90° Fah- 
renheit. These condi- 
tions were highly fa- 
vorable to the de- 
velopment of such 
fungi-germs aS ma- 

sy ture under excess of 
thea and moisture. Previous to arranging the specimens in the re- 
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ceivers they were examined minutely with a low power, but no signs of 
fungi were visible. On the 15th day the unhealthy specimens in.Nos. 1 
and 5 exhibited on their external surface a spotted appearance. When 
viewed by a power of 75 diameters they were seen to consist mostly of a 
translucent, yellowish-brown, spiral, thread-like fungus, genus Nema- 
spora. 

In Fig. 31, 1, 2, 5, and 4, represent the spiral stages of this fungus. 
When a portion about .03 of an inch is placed under an object-glass 
of one inch, and secured in the usual manner by means of a disc, with 
dilute gum-water, the spiral forms are seen to dissolve gradually, and 
ultimately to form a yellow stain. On viewing it with a power of one- 
eighth, it appears to bea mass of curved spores, resembling in form car- 
away seeds, but invisible to the naked eye. Each spore has a life-like mo- 
tion confined to a center of its own. When they are treated to the action 
of nitric, muriatic, and nitro-muriatic acids, no immediate change is observ- 
able; and in those strong acids the life-like motion continues, which, I 
think, proves that the motions are not the result of any form of organic 
life, but simply what is known as “ Brownian motion,” which is fre- 
quently seen when minute particles of inorganic matter are placed 
under a high power. When the spores are combined either with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid or caustic potash they become completely 
destroyed, forming a homogeneous mass, and their organic structure is 
no longer visible. 

Fig. 32 represents a Fig. 32. 
sectional view of the 
bark; 6, Nemaspora ; 
7, the same, when 
placed in water or 
acid, except sul- 
phuric; 5, a very 
highly magnified form 
of the spores con- 
tained in 6. 

About the 20th day 
mycelium was found 
in abundance grow- 
ing from the spiral |_. 
threads, (see 5,)re- \2 
sembling double- 
celled Puccinia, the 
spores varying in 
number from 1 to 10, " 
and so small that a a 
power of one-eighth 
was required to give re 
good definition. Since aa 
contact with water dis- i tse 
solves this form of Nemaspora without destroying the life of the spores, it 
is evident that the action of rain or washes of pure water will only tend 
to diffuse the spores over the body of the tree and roots, while the ap- 
plications of solutions of sulphuric acid and alkalies will destroy them. 
Hence a remedy may be found for peach-yellows in the application of 
alkalies and sulphates, and their compounds, to the bark and roots of 
the trees. Statements have frequently been made that the application 
of hot lye has been known to eure peach-yellows when applied to the 
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bark and roots. My observations seem to confirm these common ru- 
mors. 

In receiver No. 5 the healthy bark was not contaminated, seemingly, 
with the Nemaspora, notwithstanding its immediate contact during 
several weeks with the unhealthy bark. As might be expected, the 
common molds, Penicillium and Mucors, grew all over the surface of the 
specimens, healthy and unhealthy. The leaves in Nos. 5 and 4 were 
next examined. ‘They had been subjected to the same treatment as the 
bark. The healthy leaves, although confined during four weeks in a 
moist atmosphere, at a temperature ranging from 80° to 90°, exhibited 
no signs of mildew. A split branch to which the leaves were attached 
exhibited a small portion§ of AZucor fruit, and Mycelium on the sap- 
wood and pith; but the unhealthy leaves were completely covered in 
two weeks with Mycelium, (mold,) and the fruit of the common blue, 
yellow, and black Penicillium and Mucors. I have repeated these ex- 
periments several times, always with the same results. It is evident 
that the healthy leaves possess an antiseptic substance, which prevents 
the growth of the common molds on them. A portion of healthy and 
unhealthy leaves from the trees above mentioned was analyzed in the 
laboratory to determine the respective amounts of moisture, organic 
matter, and ash in them, and gave the following results : 


Healthy peach-leaves: 


IGIS UENO SD Ser oe 5 ee) Seite mules aa DSRS « Salida a anes i's PORN We See 29. 20 
Onmani GM AGhOr oa Gaia wae avelerh we xc Salas a! Stas 2 dai aia) to ata nh Aebelaetnee toes 63. 22 
ESET nace as oe a aia ak cde ae we acini a davai coe lea eae eat ES 

100. 00 

Unhealthy leaves : 

MOIST O r= tects teers Sas ne SERRE csc eel clara, Sio cit Stl a eee Sine etl ageiee hocraetets 36. 9 
OREN AAT I AAPA R ee - SS ae Se. - AREA nee eer Rien REREE AGIA Seay 0 G5 ls! 
DMEM ARENA e et oct d Pe pro ciate SES otto so ORG Voki s bas SS Dee eae 3.7 

100. 00 


The fact of the absence of ash or solid matter and of the increase of 
moisture in the unhealthy leaves, would of itself account for their greater 
tendency to mold. Since leaves do not absorb earthy matter from the 
atmosphere, it is evident that the cellular structure of the tree has in 
some way failed to perform its functions; for, had the ascending sap car- 
ried with it potash, lime, or other earthy matter, the leaves would have 
been stored with them, since the leaves have no power té& evaporate 
them. The deficiency of earthy matters in the leaves may also account 
for the absence of ash inthe fruit. If the theory is well founded that the 
leaves elaborate juice for the growth of the fruit, the leaves being de- 
prived of proper nourishment, the fruit cannot mature. It has been 
long observed that trees affected with the yellows fruit earlier and ma- 
ture prematurely, and soon decay. The presence of a larger amount 
of sap in the unhealthy than in the healthy, indicates an earlier and 
greater flow than in that of the healthy tree. The presence of watery sap 
in the leaves, twigs, and buds would induce naturally an early growth 
of fruit and premature decay. From these and other observations the 
disease seems traceable to the body of the tree or roots. Applications 
of washes in this case to the leaves would probably prove useless, but 
if applied to the bark and roots might prove curative; and for that 
purpose, judging from microscopic observations, I would recommend 
the frequent application of hot lye as the best substance. 
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J. M. Asher, of the Fruitvale Nursery, Paradise Valley, National City, 
California, writes to the Department under date October 28, 1872, as 
follows: “One of your writers suggests lye as a remedy for yellows ot 
the peach trees. Our soil in California is more or less impregnated 
with alkali, and I never have seen a case of yellows in the State.” 


POTATO BLIGHT AND ROT. 


The potato-disease was first observed in Germany, Wear Liege, in 
1842; in Canada in 1844, and in England in 1845. In the following 
year it prevailed very extensively over almost all parts of Europe. The 
summer was unusually cloudy and moist, a circumstance which doubt- 
less had great effect in fostering the diseas® It has been estimated 
that the damage sustained by Great Britain and Ireland in the year 
1845 was not less than £21,000,000, and in 1846 probably twice that 
amount. The London Times estimates that the loss sustained by Great 
Britain during the present year, in consequence of this disease, will be 
from twenty to thirty millions sterling. be 

For thirty years past the potato-rot has been attributed to a parasitic 
fungus, known as Botrytis infestans, but the recent microscopic re- 
searches of Dr. Payen have resulted in the discovery of a form of fun- 
gus in the diseased potatoes not heretofore observed. It is thought, 
however, by Berkeley and others, that the new form detected by Dr. 
Payen is probably a secondary fruit (oospore) of the Botrytis itself, 
the habits of which are not yet fully understood, although many of the 
ablest investigators of Europe have for years past been devoting more 
or less attention to the subject. It has been observed that the fungus 
attacks the stalks, first causing brown blotches. The disease is next 
transmitted to the tubers. If we take a withered stalk, which has de- 

-cayed in consequence of the fungus, it will be found that the brown 
markings have ripened into forms similar to those discovered by Dr. 
Payen ; andif a longitudinal section of the stalk is made, it will be seen 
that the interior is also covered with these spores highly matured and 
generally connected with a very slender jointed light-brown mycelium. 
The dark rounded forms are visible to the naked eye, but when viewed 
under a power of fifty diame- 
ters they appear to vary in 
size, although with this power 
they generally appear to be 
about the size of a large pea. 
Some are elongated, and all 
are of a very dark-brown 
color. 

Fig. 33 represents various 
fangoid conceptacles which 
ft have found on the interior 
of the stalk. When highly 
matured they are covered 
with dark-brown, rigid, thorn- 
like appendages, having a 
slightly wavy appearance. 

Fig. 34. B represents a long- 
itudinal section of the stalks ; 
1, 2,3, 4, dotted ducts; 5 and 
6, spiral ducts; 4 and 6 are 
represented as being choked ree 7 
up by means of budding spores, which were probably absorbed as 
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germinal matter and matured as represented into well-defined cellu- 
lar structures. Their enlargement by the mere process of budding would 
tend not only to fill up the whole air-space, but also to burst the cell- 

Fig. 34, walls, destroying the functions 
of the plant; U, budding-cells 
passing through dotted duct- 
cells ; 8,S, 5,8, the newly dis- 
covered fungi-fruit, (concepta- 
cles.) 

The true mechanical struc- 
ture of the gotted ducts can 
only be seen when they are 
highly compressed. <A section- 
al view of them is shown at 1. 
They are pentagonal, (five- 
sided.) When not compressed 
they appear dotted, as at 7. 
When slightly compressed, as 
atf. When highly compressed, 
asate. They are composed of 
a lace-work, the openings of 
which are doubtless covered 
with a membrane of very trans- 
parent cellulose. The whole structure is calculated to give great 
strength with great porosity. Another peculiarity connected with the 
dotted ducts is worthy of mention. On each angle of the duct a series 
of very small elliptical cells extend lengthways, as represented at 1 
and 3, I’, giving the ducts great rigidness. These peculiar markings, 
independent of their uses, are of great value to the microscopist in 
assisting him to distinguish their relation in minute leaf-buds, &c. In 
some cases, when tracing the position of spiral and dotted ducts, re- 
quiring high powers of the microscope, I have found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, 
without destroying the cellu- 
lar matter surrounding them, 
which frequently is not desira- 
ble; but witha knowledge of 
these markings the distine- 
tion is easily made. With a 
“section-cutter” make a very 
thin slice of a potato, cutting 
<|{ through the eyes, subject the 

|} slice to the action of concen- 
trated nitric acid about five 
or ten minutes. The starch 
will become transparent. 
Next place the slice on a 
microscopic glass slide of suf- 
ficient size to hold the whole 
section, place a few drops of 
gum and glycerine compound 

etl on it, over which lay a thin 
glass and compress the whole slightly; adjust the specimnes prop- 
erly under a power of from 75 to 200 diameters, when the vascular 
bundles will be found to be eonnected with the eyes of the potato. 
Similar eXaminations of sections cut at different points will @emonstrate 
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the fact that these vascular bundles form a complete sphere, at a depth 
of about from one to two eighths of an inch below the surface, enveloping 
the whole interior portion of Fig. 36. 

the potato, and connecting 
with the cuter surface at every 
eye. If fungoid spawn (my- 
celiun) or spores are contained 
in the spiral or dotted ducts 
which form these bundles 
they will be visible, as the 
acid will not aifegt either the 
ducts themselves or the fun- 
gus. 

Fig. 35. C represents a high- 
ly magnified interior view of 
the cells of the skin of an 
affected potato, traversed by 
a dark jointed amber myceli- 
um. Ihave not been able to 
detect any form of mycelium 
traversing the potato-cells, 
except on the interior surface 
of the skin; but judging from the habits of mycelium, I doubt not that 
it may be found traversing the interior of the vascular bundles of po- 
tatoes highly decayed, as described by Dr. Payen. 

Fig. 36. D exhibits the appearance of a section of a potato showing 
the starch-cells and vascular bundles, dotted ducts, and spiral ducts 
intermixed. The largest cells shown are very highly magnified, in order 
to exhibit their real structure. The pentagonal lines, which will be 
observed inclosing the starch granules, represent a section of three dis- 
tinct cell-walls, one within the other. The interior, or third cell, con- 
tains the starch. 

Fig. 37 exhibits a section of a potato; g, the root-stem; a a, sections 
of eyes: ¢ ¢ ¢ exhibits the position of other eyes, but not in section. It 
will be seen that the inner Fig. 37. 
markings exhibit a series of naan 
central circular and radiating 
lines leading from and return- 
ing to the root-branch 4g. 
These lines represent the ar- 
rangement of the vascular 
bundles of the potato. When 
a potato is cut in two section- 
ally, lines will be exhibited as 
shown, especially if a ‘* pink- | 
eye” potato is used; and, if } 
exposed to the action of the 
air for a short time, the nitro- 
genous matter in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the vascular 
bundles blackens. I have 
stated that the starch is in- 
closed in three cells. They = 
consist of, first, an outer ne 
cellulose transparent cell; secondly, an opaque nitrogenous cell or 
lining; and thirdly, an inner cell, composed of very transparent cellu- 
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lose, in which the starch-granules grow; 0 represents such a cell. These 
cells contain from thirty to seventy granules. ¢ represents a broken 
cell, from which the starch is seen as if in the act of leaving; s repre- 
sents a portion of a broken cell; p, precipitated starch. The starch- 
granules, individually considered, consist of the starch proper and a 
cellulose covering or cell. 

On receiving some diseased potatoes from Mr. B. P. Ware of Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, under date November 1, 1872, I commenced a 
series of experiments on them, having in view the detection of the 
mode of action of the fungus on the nitrogenous matter of the potato 
and other considerations. Il arranged five vessels as follows: into No. 1, 
I put a strong solution of sulphate of copper ; into No. 2, a dilute solution 
of sulphite of soda; into No.5, the milk of caustic lime in excess; into 
No. 4, a very dilute solution of carbolic acid in water; into No. 5, pure 
water. I placed in each solution half of a diseased potato. The follow- 
ing will show the action and results after six days’ saturation: The 
potato in No. 1 solution was found to be perfectly preserved and deo- 
dorized, so that it could be sliced into sections, and preserved for future 
use. No. 2 solution failed to preserve, deodorize, or prevent the destruc- 
tive action of the mycelium of fungus, contrary to expectation. No.3 
destroyed the odor on application, but in two days the lime became 
completely carbonated, forming a mass of chalk, when the offensive 
odor appeared again, and decomposition of the nitrogenous cell went 
on as if lime had not been present, and infusorial life, in the form of 
bacteria, appeared in great numbers. No. 4 specimen was preserved 
completely. In No. 5 specimen decomposition seemed to have been 
slightly retarded at first, but the decomposition on the third day was 
in full action, and the odor became very offensive before the sixth day. 
When a portion of No. 3 was placed on a microscopic slide, and secured 
by means of a glass disk, and viewed under a power of about 75 diame- 
ters, masses of starch-grains appeared in cellulose cells ail over the 
field, as illustrated ‘by b, Fig. 37. A reference to Fig. 38, F, will show 
the position of those cells, a, d, 
t. They are held in position in 
the potato by the nitrogenous 
cell ¢, which is held in turn by 
an outer and inner cellulose cell, 
a,d. When a sound potato is 
grated down, all these cells are 
broken, because of their perfect 
cohesion to one another. One 
cell cannot be broken without 
| breaking all. But in the case 
| of rotting potatoes, the nitroge- 
/ nous cell which binds the three 
together is partly removed by 
the fungoid action, but princi- 
pally by infusorial life (bacteria) 
which live on it. The inner or 
center cell containing the starch 
is thereby liberated. This is ow- 
ing partly to the soft and yield- 
ing character of the cells and the machinery used in reducing the pota- 
toes to a pulp, and being so buoyant as to float the starch-granules 
within them, are carried away in the process of washing as stated. 
Dr. Payen, as early as 1846, in a paper read by him before the Paris 
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Academy of Sciences, stated that the starch of fungoid potatoes is not 
injured, and during the present year Dr. Hooker, of Kew Gardens, 
London, has, after a microscopic examination, made a public statement 
to the same effect. 

Starch manufacturers, on the other hand, have stated-in the columns of 
the English scientific monthlies that, while they do not deny the state- 
ments of these scientists, they affirm that a large portion of the starch 
of the rotting potatoes will not sink and is washed away. ‘The results 
of my investigations, as above described, will, I think, sufficiently ex- 
plain the discrepancy between the savans and the manufacturers. To 
subject the matter to a practical test I placed a portion of the rotting 
potato in a muller and ground it into a very fine pulp, thereby ruptur- 
ing the third cell. Inext placed the pulpin water. After twenty-four 
hours I examined, microscopically, the precipitate and the whitish mat- 
ter floating in the column of water. I found the whitish substance to 
be cellulose, or broken cells, while the precipitate was pure starch, show- 
ing that the starch had escaped from the cells by the extra friction. Mr. 
Martin McKinzie, of Boston, Massachusetts, wrote to the Department 
under date November 1, 1872, stating that, in a field near his residence, 
Early Rose and Jackson White potatoes were planted last season, adjoin- 
ing each other; the first, or Early Rose, proved nearly an entire failure 
from blight-fungus; while the second, or Jackson Whites, grew to per- 
fection. Not the slightest appearance of blight was manifested in any 
instance onthem. The writer further states that the conditions of plant- 
ing, manuring, and soil, were practically the same in each case. Facts 
similar to these have been collected from time to time, and form an impor- 
tant point for further observation. They indicate a strong probability 
that the disease may be due to the condition of the potatoes used as seed. 
It has been frequently stated “that the potato, from high cultivation, 
has run out, and that recourse should be had to the seed of the plant as 
a Ineans of renewing the crop.” The terms “high cultivation,” if they 
have any practical meaning, must signify that an internal organic struct- 
ural change has taken place. It may be that the vascular bundles, or 
air-cells, occupy a larger relative space in the highly-cultivated potato, 
so called, than they did when this vegetable first became an object of 
public interest; if so, this alone might in part explain one of the great 
causes of potato-rot. The fact that the disease in the potato always 
appears first in the vicinity of the air-cells, would seem to fortify this 
idea, and investigation in this line might prove profitable. 

A superabundance of moisture and heat produces rank vegetable 
growth. The first structure formed consists of cellulose cells, which 
may include the vascular bundles and other forms of cellular tissue. 
Nitrogenous cells next follow as a lining to cellulose cells, and within 
these again form cellulose cells, which, in the case of the potato, contain 
the starch, and the more likely is this the mode of action from the fact 
that stareh may be made from the nitrogenous matter, while*the latter 
cannot be made from the former. It is evident that the Jackson Whites, 
in the case alluded to, were proof against the attacks of fungi, although 
surrounded by them, and the inference might be drawn that the seed of 
the Jackson Whites was in a more favorable condition when planted 
than was that of the Early Rose, and hence the assimilations of the 
plants were not retarded. The savans of Europe, according to the 
English monthlies, have nothing better to offer as a remedy than the 
cutting off the stalks the moment the brown blotches appear. This may 
be the best mode of preserving the tubers as an article of food, under 
the circumstances ; but in the absence of stalks, leaves, and the healthy 
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action of light and air on them, the tubers will not attain a healthy and 
consolidated growth, and the use of such for seed will increase the ten- 
dency to premature decay, and to the attacks of the potato ‘fungue 
Botrytis infestans, which is always present in damp places on plants of 
the natural order solanec, but never on any plant not of that order. 

The mechanical and chemical properties of the soil in which potatoes 
are planted should be also considered. Potash has the property of ab- 
sorbing and retaining moisture in a high degree, and will thereby tend, 
when present in excess, to keep it wet or moist, while carbonate of soda 
has the property of giving off water, that is,inadry atmosphere. Soda 
effloresces; its crystals will lose in a dry atmosphere the greater part of 
their water on mere exposure to the air. These conditions should be 
especially considered when either of these alkalies is in excess in the 
soil, particularly when a soda soil is in contact with a very moist one; 
since they may have important effects not only on the chemical condi- 
tions of the potato but also on the growth of the relative proportions of | 
the organic structure, such as the spiral ducts, parenchyma, nitrogenous, 
and starch cells. 

The ash of potatoes which grew on a potash soil, according to Pro- 
fessor J. W. Harding, of Virginia, contains potash 52.5, soda.5. During 
the month of December last we had an opportunity of making a par- 
tial analysis of some samples of potatoes grown upon soil strongly 
impregnated with soda, (sent to this Department by W. I’. Arney, 
secretary and acting governor of New Mexico,) and it was found that 
there was a strong predominance of the amount of soda present over 
that of the potash, showing the power of substitution, and suggesting 
the possibility of change in cellular structure in consequence. 

{ would recommend that when tubers in any locality have grown to 
a state of perfection during epidemic periods, as in the case of the Jackson 
Whites alluded to, a sufficient quantity of such should be selected for 
seed purposes and planted in still more favorable localities, and that 
this course should be continued. 


INFLUENZA IN HORSES. 


“ By James Law, 
Projessor of Veterinary Sciences, Cornell University. 


In presenting the following report on influenza, I beg to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to correspondents of the Agricultural Bureau for 
valuable information concerning the progress of the malady, and also 
to the various scientific men mentioned in the text, who have all re- 
sponded promptly and heartily to any request for information or assist- 
ance. 

Whilé much that is of value has been secured, and especially on the 
question of the causation of the disease, 1 would respectfally submit 
that certain points require further investigation, and are yet capable of 
elucidation, inasmuch as the malady is still progressing and continually 
invading new territory. 

I would refer especially to the observations on the amount of ozone 
in the air, and the disturbance of atmospheric electricity, both of which 
were remarkably in excess at Toronto in September, and the former at 
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Lansing, Michigan, during the visitation. By instituting a series of 
experimental observations at different non-infected places, as the South- 
ern and Western States, including the Pacific slope, and continuing 
these until the disease is at its height, the question conld be decided as 
to whether these are essential accessory causes. It has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that they are not the true specific causes. ~ 

Another point which wants elucidation is the inoculability of the 
disease, or its transmissibility, by transferring the blood of a sick animal 
into a healthy system. The limitation of the poison to the air passages, 
which the failure to transmit the disease by transfusion would seem to 
imply, would have a very important bearing on the question of prevention 
and treatment. 

Definition—An epizootic specific fever of a very debilitating type, 
with inflammation of the respiratory mucous membrane, and less fre- 
quently of other organs, having an average duration of ten to fifteen 
days, and not conferring immunity from a second attack in subsequent 
epizootics. 

Synonyms.—The corresponding disease in man was known to the older 
physicians as Peripneumonia notha, P. typhoides, P. catarrhalis, Pleuritis 
humida, Fidris catarrahlis, Catarrhe plumonaire, Catarrhus & contagio, 
Defluxus catarrhalis, Cephalalgia contagiosa, Rheuma epidemicuno, &e. As 
seen in animals it has received the following designations: HEpizootic 
catarrh, catarrhal fever, gastro-catarrhal fever, mucous fever, gangrenous 
peripneumonia, epizootic pleuro-pneumonia, entero-pneumo-carditis, 
epizootic nervous fever, distemper, blitz katarrh, rheumatic catarrh, la 
grippe, cocote, typhose, septicemio, &c. 

Past history.—The frequent co-existence of an epizootic catarrh in 
man and the horse, and to a less extent in other animals, lends some 
color-to the hypothesis that they are due to closely-allied causes. The 
records of its prevalence in man might therefore be profitably referred 
to as illustrating the action of such causes at a time when veterinary 
records are few and imperfect. 

Between 415 and 412 before Christ, Hippocrates and Livius report 
the extraordinary prevalence of catarrhal maladies in Greece and 
Rome, which Schuurrer and Heeser suppose to have been influenza. 
Diodorus Siculus reports an epidemic, apparently of the same kind, in 
the Athenian army in Sicily in 415, 

Absyrtus, a Greek veterinarian, writing about A. D. 330, describes a 
disease in the horse having the general characters of influenza. This 
appears to be the earliest record of such an affection,in the lower ani- 
mals, yet the reports of epidemics at an earlier date almost necessarily 
imply the existence of the equine malady. 

Passing over a number of epidemics, we come to the next recorded 
equine influenza in A. D. 1299. In this year a catarrhal epidemic 
spread widely in Europe, (Parkes.) The equine disease is thus described 
by Laurentius Rusius, as it prevailed at Seville: “‘The horse carried 
his head drooping, would eat nothing, ran from the eyes, and there was 
hurried beating of the flanks. The malady was epidemic, and in that 
year one thousand horses died.” ; 

Six epidemics of influenza are recorded in the fourteenth century, 
but among animals nothing more than an epizootic quinsy at Rome, 
from which Rusius, who reports it, lost fifty horses. 

We have no distinct evidence of influenza in animals in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, though in 1510 and 1580~81, during the preva- 
lence of cattarrhal epidemics in Europe, animals suffered severely, from 
what disease is not stated, (Salius Diversus, Thomas Short.) 
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Solleysel describes an epizootic among the horses of the French army, 
operating in Germany in 1648, which closely agrees with influenza. It 
began by fever, great prostration, tears running from the eyes, and a 
profuse greenish mucous discharge from the nostrils. The appetite was 
lost and ears cold. Few recovered. This appears to have closely fol- 
lowed the epidemic influenza of 1647, mentioned by Hensinger. 

In 1688 influenza was epidemic over the whole of Europe, spreading 
from east to west. In England and Ireland it was immediately preceded 
by a nasal catarrh, from which horses universally suffered, (Short, Rut- 
ty.) In 1695 it again prevailed over the whole of Europe and the Brit- 
ish Isles, attacking first horses, and then, after a short time, men, (Web- 
ster, Short, Forster.) Jn 1698, during an epidemic catarrh in France, 
cattle and horses suffered from what was described as a bilious plague, 
(Bascom.) The year following influenza prevailed among horses in 
France, and severely among men and horses in England, (Webster. yt 
America in the same year horses were first attacked, and afterward men, 
(Forster.) 

The year 1707, remarkable for an eruption of Vesuvius and the up- 
heaval of a new island in the Aigean Sea, witnessed an epidemic catarrh 
in Franconia, (Steurlius,) and in England, where horses also sutfered, 
(Short.) A similar eruption, with earthquakes, in 1712, coincided with 
an epidemic and above all an equine influenza, (Laucisi, Kanold.) In 
the winter of 1727~28, horses in Great Britain suffered from epidemic 
catarrh ; in Ireland it attacked man a little later, (Rutty.) 

In 1752, seven earthquakes occurred in China, followed by pestilential 
diseases i in man and malignant carbuncular diseases in animals. <A lit- 
tle later influenza spread « over Europe and America from east to west, 
(Glugo.) Arbuthnot and others who described it in England remarked 
upon the sulphurous vapors pervading the atmosphere, and that men 
and horses were attacked successively. Gibson, who furnishes a full 
description of the affection in the horse, says that it attacked mainly 
young or ill-conditioned animals, and did not prove fatal. In 1736 and 
1737 it again prevailed in England, attacking men and horses. Short, 
who records this, mentions an eruption of Vesuvius i in the latter year. 
In 1740, 1742, and 1743 violent sore throats prevailed in man, horse, and 
OX, (Huxham, Rutty, Faulkener;) but whether due to influenza is not 
plain. In 1746 and 175051 catarrh was epizootic among horses in Ire- 
Jand, (Rutty, Osmer;) in 1758 in Scotland and England, attacking man 
as well, (Whytt, Bascom ;) in 1760, after an eruption of Vesuvius, in- 
fluenza appeared in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere in Europe, 
attacking first horses, then men, (Bisset, Rutty.) In 1760 it is reported 
as in Denmark, attacking horses and dogs; and in 1762 in France, Ire- 
land, and other parts of Europe, among horses and men, (Rutty, Bot- 

tain. ) 

In 1767 it prevailed in Europe, and above all in England, where it 
attacked first dogs and horses, then men, (Forster, Itetmsen; ;) also in 
America among horses. It carried off almost all the young horses and 
colts in New Jersey, and was very ruinous in New England, (Webster.) 

In 1776, after a very severe winter and warm summer, with an earth- 
quake in W ales, influenza spread over Europe. Fothergill, Cumming, 
Glass, Haggarth, and Pultney, in England, and Lorry, in France, 
noticed that horses and dogs suffered before it attacked human 
beings. Huzzard speaks of the horses suffering last. Poultry died 
in great numbers from an epizootic with defluxions from the eyes. 
in 1780, after eruptions of Vesuvius and Htna, and a terrible earth- 
quake in Taurus, influenza appeared among horses. Huzzard describes 
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it as seen at Paris. Gluge and Hensinger say that it broke out epidem- 
ically in September, 1780, in China, and, spreading over Asia, reached 
Moscow in December, 1781, gained Revel and Western Prussia in Feb- 
ruary, 1782, and Spain and Italy in August and September. Forster 
says it prevailed in America in the spring of 1781, and the following 
year in Europe. Haveman records an equine influenza at the same time 
in Germany, and Abilgaard leaves a monograph on the disease as it 
prevailed in the royal stud at Copenhagen. This year was rigorously 
cold all over Europe. In 1798 influenza again prevailed among horses 
in England, (Wilkinson, White.) 

In 1800 infiuenza was said to have prevailed at Whampoa, in China, 
whence it was believed to extend over Asia, reaching Europe in 1802 
and England in January, 1803, (Gluge.) Though in some places man 
alone appears to have suffered, in others horses fell victims as well, 
(Hensinger.) In 1814 this affection prevailed in horses in Switzerland, 
(Hensinger,) and 1815, in a malignant form, in England, (Wilkinson, 
Youatt.) It appeared again in an epizootic form in England in 1819, 
1823, (Field,) and 1828, (Brown.) 

In 1833 it extended over Europe from east to west, attacking men, 
horses, dogs, and even cats. It prevailed in Courland from January to 
March, (Possart ;) in Pomerania and Saxony in April, (Rhodes, Prinz ;) 
and in France in May, (Compte Rendu de VEcole, Vet. d’Alfort.) In Eng: 
‘land Mr. Hayes describes it ‘as lasting from October, 1832, to March, 
1833. It was a “ catarrhal fever, joined with inflammation of the lungs 
and liver and trachea and esophagus and larynx and pharynx, and 
the mucous lining membrane of the bowels, frequently with all the 
symptoms of malignant catarrh, and these in an aggravated form. In 
some cases there was excessive diarrhea, the fees were black liquid 
mucus, bloody and exceedingly fetid, and accompanied by such ex- 
treme debility that the animal could not move without falling; there 
was quick pulse, injected nose, mouth and gums as red and dry as pos- 
sible, and resembling a piece of lean dry beef. In some there was ex- 
cessive anasarca; in others phlegmonous tumors in different parts of 
the body; in others again there were spasmodie jerkings and lameness 
in the legs, shoulders, and hips.” 

In 1854 it is reported in Brandenburg, (Hensinger,) and in 1835 and 
1836 in France and England, (Prinz, Veterinarian.) In the spring of 
1345 it again prevailed in England, and in July becaine complicated by 
a severe inflammation of the eyes and dropsies beneath the belly and 
on the legs. (Veterinarian.) During the great influenza epidemic of 
1847, it prevailed extensively among horses in Europe, and was unusu- 
ally prevalent in England in the two following years as well. Since 
that time it has been especially prevalent in Great Britain, in 1851~52, 
1854, 1856~57, in the early summers of 1862 and 1863, and in the latter 
part of 1871. 

Past history of the influenza of 1872.—According to information re- 
veived from Professor A. Smith, veterinary surgeon, Toronto, the first 
cases occurred in the townships of York, Scarboro’, and Markham, about 
fifteen miles to the north of that city, among the last days of Septem- 
ber. He says, “I think the first cases were noticed among horses run- 
ning at pasture.” Cases were seen in the city of Toronto by October 
1, and in three days it had attacked nearly all the horses of the street- 
cars and livery-stables. On October 18 it was reported as general in 
Montreal and Quebee and throughout the Dominion. 

Several Canadian horses were introduced into Detroit on October 10 or 
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were at once placed in a large stable in the city, but almost immediately 
transferred to a smaller one to guard against the possibility of conta- 
gion. Two days later the disease showed itself in the horses occu- 
pying the larger stable, and in three days all of these were attacked. 
Meanwhile it had appeared in the smaller stable aswell. No other cases 
are known to have ceceurred in the city until October 20, and soon after 
this it became general. Two of the imported horses were well enough 
to work from the first, and were constantly on the streets in the business 
part of the town. 

On October 14 it was reported in Buffalo, New York, and was general 
by October 21. By October 17 Rochester had half its horses ill, and 
West Batavia bad been attacked. 

On October 19 it existed in Syracuse in newly-arrived Canadian 
horses; on the 22d one hundred to two hundred were sick in boarding 
and livery stables, and it spread with great rapidity in the country 
around. 

As early as October 20 it was reported in Warren County, Pennsyl- 
vania; on October 21 at Depauville, Jefferson County, Attica, Wyoming 
County, and Steuben County, New York, and Keene, New Hampshire. 
On October 22 at Brooklyn, New York, Jersey City, and Boston. On 
October 23 it was prevalent at Newburgh and in the country round New 
York, in the towns situated on the New York Central Railroad, from 
Syracuse to Albany inclusive ; in Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut ; 
in Block Island, in Providence, and Newport, Rhode Island ; in Lunen- 
burgh, Vermont; in Bangor, Portland, and Augusta, Maine; in Washing- 
ton and Carrollton, Ohio, and in Chicago, Illinois. On October 24 Lexing- 
ton, Sanilac County, Michigan, and Baltimore, Maryland, were affected. 
On October 25 the first cases appeared in Oswego, New York, also in 
Clarkstown, Buckland County, and in Livingston County, New York ; 
Westfield, Massachusetts; Lewistown, Bethel, Topsham, and South 
Parsonfield, Maine, (at the latter place, which is thirty miles from a city, 
the first case was a horse from a city stable, and a week later a colt in 
the same stable.) It was also reported at Corry, Pennsylvania, at this 
date. On October 26 it reached Sheridan, Chautauqua County, New 
York, and Pontiac, Michigan. On October 27 it attacked Glens Falls, 
Catskill, and Poughkeepsie, New York, and Rockville, Tolland County, 
Connecticut ; in the last case it was supposed from Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. On October 28 the Watertown street-cars were stopped, and 
the disease had just appeared at Binghamton, New York, Paterson, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Washington} District of 
eolamiss October 28 ; in the last place in sick horses brought from the 
North. , 

On October 29 it was announced in Washington County, Vermont ; 

in West Chester County, Port Jervis, and Carmel, New York ; at Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, and Columbus, Ohio. 
_ On October 30 it was reported for the first time in Peekskill and 
Nyack, New York. On the 31st it appeared in Little Genesee, in Ro- 
sendale, and Deposit, and in Ithaca, New York, having existed since the 
25th in Trumansburgh, ten miles to the northwest of the place last named, 
and slowly reached Varna, three miles to the east of Ithaca, on Novem- 
ber 6. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and New Hope, Pennsylvania, were 
reached on October 31, the first of these places by five or six horses 
brought from New York City to the livery stables of Messrs. Moreland 
and Mitchell; the street-cars had to be stopped on November 5 for the 
lack of horses. Yet even up to this date Belmont’s horses at Babylon, 
Long Island, and McDaniels’s, at Saratoga, were still reported sound. 
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On November 1 it reached Kingston, on the west side of the Hudson. 
and Washington County, New York, attacking first the livery and canal 
horses, contr: ary to what occurred at Buffalo, where canal horses escaped 
until October 22. Is this difference to be accounted for by the fact that 
the canal did not extend into Canada ? 

At the same date it was reported at Germantown and Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; Cincinnati, Bucyrus, and Etna, Ohio; Romeo, Michigan ; 
Portsmouth and Chuckatuck, Virginia, and N ewark, Delaware, starting 
in the last case with a horse just arrived from Baltimore, Maryland. 

On November 2 it appeared at Adams, Massachusetts; on the 4th at 
Pittsfield ; on the 5th at Great Barrington, and on the 6th at Richmond ; 
all in the Hoosac Valley. On thesame date it was observed at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in “town and country at once. 

On November 3 it broke out at Elyria, Ohio, confining itseif for five 
days to teams which had been driven to Cleveland; at Goldsborough, 
North Carolina, and Columbia, South Carolina. 

On November 4 it was reported at Springfield, Ilinois, and in Lehigh 
County, Pennsylvania, where “it spread like fire along the canal and 
into the surrounding country.” 

On November 5 it was reported in Tioga, Elk, Chester, and Wyoming 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

On November 6 it reached Cooperstown, Otsego County, New York; 
Greensburgh, Pennsylvania, and Richmond and Campbell County, Vir- 
ginia ; and on November 7 Butler County, Pennsylvania. 

On November 8 it had attacked Montcalm, Livingston, and Ottawa 
Counties, and Lincoln and Tuscola, Michigan; Ravena, Ohio, and Dan- 
ville, Virginia, where it prostrated 75 per cent. of the horses in twenty- 
four hours. 

It was reported, November 9, in Hampton, Virginia, and two severe 
cases at Johnstown, Cambria Gounty, Pennsylvania, where, however, it 
did not become general till the 24th, so that these must be considered 
questionable. 

November 10 it existed in Sandusky, Ohio, on November 11, at Mar- 
shall, Michigan, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Savannah, Georgia. 

November 13 ‘it reached Scranton and Forest County, Pennsylvania, 
Hamilton and Marion, Ohio, and Wilmington and Tarborough, North 
Carolina, while it had reached its height at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and was merging into dropsical and other fatal 
complications i in Buffalo, } New York, Baltimore, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and Raleigh, North Carolina. 

November 14 it existed at Toledo, Ohio, and Lynchburgh, Virginia, and 
was hearly universal in Buckingham County and at Wheeling, West 
Virginia. November 15 it was reported in Mechanicsburg, Grampian 
Hills, and in Clearfield County, Pennsylvania, in Defiance, Ohio, and 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

November 16, in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and 17th at Cedar 
Springs, Clinton County, having traveled northward along the Susque- 
hanna River. It had existed to the southeast and west for several days 

previously. 

November 18 it broke out at Atlanta, Georgia, and Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. At Nashville, Tennessee, it broke out between the 15th and 
20th, and spread slowly, so that exact figures are difficult to arrive if. 
At this time it prevailed in Giles, Rutherford, Maury, Davidson, and 
Sumner Counties, at points recently visited by a circus, which came 
from an infected district. At Memphis, Tennessee, it existed in a mild 
form on the 19th. 
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November 21 the street-cars in Augusta, Georgia, were stopped, and 
the first thirteen cases occurred at Martha Furnace, Blair County, Penn- 
sylvania. November 24, fifty horses and mules were attacked at once 
at Johnstown, Cambria County, Pennsylvania. 

November 27 the street-cars were stopped at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
on account of the disorder; it was reported to be spreading rapidly in 
New Orleans; and had appeared in Jacksonville, Illinois, Keokuk, Iowa, 
and Montgomery, Alabama. 

November 28 it was reported at Jacksonville, Florida; November 30 
it prevailed in Fulton County, Georgia, and Newberry County, South 
Carolina, making a westward progress. 

December 2 it broke out in East Saint Louis, Missouri; December 3, 
in Boonville, Missouri, and Omaha, Nebraska. 

December 7 it reached Havana, Cuba, attacking native and northern 
horses alike. On December 14 it had reached its height, many horses 
were dying, and Mexican horses were being imported by the Spanish 
government. 

The outbreak has varied widely in its nature at different places. 
Sometimes it has spread slowly along the course of railroads or turn- 
pikes, and its progress can be very satisfactorily connected with the in- 
tercourse between the different places attacked. In other cases it 
appears, from the reports, to have struck down a whole city or limited 
district in twelve or twenty-four hours, and in a manner which it appears 
impossible to account for otherwise than by some subtle and generally 
pervading influence. The earliest reports of the disease from many 
points allege that colts, mares, and other animals, running at grass, 
have escaped, but later intelligence seldom or never fails to report their 
sickness. So, too, at Scranton and other mining regions in Pennsyl- 
vania the mules working underground kept well for about six days after 
those on the surface were suffering. The majority of the reports testify 
that animals at grass in mild weather were later in being attacked, and 
suffered less than those in regular work and stabled. Yet some report 
that those at pasture and away from all other horses suffered as early 
and as severely as those in-doors. 

The percentage of horses attacked has been variously stated at from 
80 to 99. As the reports are mostly written before the disease has quite 
passed away, it is probable that the latter number is nearest the general 
average. 

The fatality appears to have been from 1 to 2 per cent. on a general 
average, though it has been considerably higher than this in some of 
the larger cities. The highest reported was at Farmingdale, New York, 
where it was claimed that 10 per cent. of the heavy horses had died. 
This was, however, drawn from too small a number of cases to be of any 
value as an average. 


SYMPTOMS AND COURSE. 


Incubation.—F rom the analogy it bears to other fevers influenza wouJd 
be expected to possess a period of incubation, during which the poison 
which had obtained access to the system should remain there apparently 
dormant and without giving any outward sign of its presence, but really 
undergoing a process of rapid multiplication and establishing its hold 
on the animal economy. The duration of such incubation has not been 
definitely ascertained, the disease not having been transmitted by ex- 
perimental inoculation; but, from the observation of cases in which it 
has appeared in a stable after the introduction of a sick animal, it is 
peer to extend from one to three days. 

4A 
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First stage.—The extreme suddenness of the attack is among the most 
remarkable features of the malady, and one which obtained for it the 
name of the lightning catarrh (blitz-katarrh) among the Germans. It 
often makes its onset with a sudden and extreme prostration, with in- 
tense muscular weakness and drowsiness. A horse in apparently robust 
and vigorous health is seen with drooping head, ears, and lips, semi- 
closed eyelids, expressionless countenance, and one or two legs partially 
flexed, as if to seek relief from his weariness. He stands in one position, 
or if urged to move does so with reluctance, sluggishness, and often 
with unsteady, swaying gait. The back is arched and rigid, the limbs 
carried stiffly, and the joints often crack. At the same time there may 
be noticed a dry staring coat, a tenderness of the skin when handled, a 
tendency to coldness of the nose, ears, and limbs, and in exceptional 
cases shivering, tremors, or even nervous jerking. 

A cough is always an early symptom, and in the visitation of 1872 it 
has been usually the first observed, as it was by far the most prominent 
of the early symptoms. It commenced as a short, dry, husky cough, 
frequently repeated, and for the first two days or more unattended by 
the extreme dullness and prostration above referred to. The temper- 
ature is raised to 102° F., the pulse is slightly accelerated and vari- 
able in character, but usually weak and easily compressed and rendered 
imperceptible by the pressure of the fingers. The state of the secretions 
further betrays the febrile state. The urine is less abundant and higher 
in color than natural; the dung often rather hard and glistening on the 
surface from the presence of mucus; the mouth is hot, dry, and 
clammy, and the mucous membrane of the nose dry and red or pink, 
with, in many cases, a tinge of brown or yellow, the color being common 
also to the membrane of the eye. The breathing is slightly accelerated, 
and if the ear is placed on the course of the windpipe at the lower end 
of the neck or on the side of the chest behind the middle of the shoulder, 
the blowing sound is heard louder than common. Thirst is increased 
and sometimes ardent, and the appetite usually slightly impaired or 
dainty, though in other cases unaftected. | 

Second stage—As the disease advances other symptoms appear, and 
those first seen are usually aggravated. In some cases, indeed, there is 
no manifest aggravation, the spirit and appetite remaining good through- 
out, the prostration and fever are all along slight, the husky cough 
‘which heralded the disease becomes looser and gurgling or rattling, 
with the appearance of the disclrarge from the nose, and a prompt 
recovery follows as from an ordinary and slight cold. 

But usually by the third or fifth day the cough has become deep and 
painful, occurs in paroxysms of four or five in rapid succession, and 
racks the entire body with the effort. The eyelids are swollen, and 
tears run from the eyes. A watery fluid distills from the nose, soon giv- 
ing place to a thick yellowish or yellowish-green muco-purulent dis- 
charge. The temperature has risen to 105° F., the thirst intense; appe- » 
tite variable, sometimes lost; pulse more rapid than natural, soft, weak, 
and easily excited by exercise; and the breathing somewhat deeper 
than before. The mucous membrane of the nose becomes of a deeper red 
until the discharge is freely established, sometimes almost purple, with 
patches of brown or yellow, and even petechiw, or spots of blood staining 
in the worst cases. Swallowing is painful, the food being sometimes 
dropped from the mouth after it has been chewed. There is slight swell- 
ing and tenderness between the branches of the lower jaw and beneath 
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the roots of the ear. Handling the throat causes wincing, and easily 
excites a paroxysm of coughing, and the congh is softer and looser if a 
free discharge has been established from the nose. If the earis applied 
over the windpipe cr side of the chest, the former harsh blowing sound 
is found complicated by a rattle, (mucous réle,) and the hand applied 
on the side of the chest, just behind the left elbow, detects the forcible 
impulse of the heart with each beat. The loins are insensibie to pinching 
in many cases. Unless affected by treatment the dung tends to become 
harder, firmer, and less abundant; the urine scanty and of a deep yel- 
lowish-brown color, or quite opaque from deposited lime salts. In 
many cases this liquid is thick and sizy, and all specimens which I have 
examined have shown a neutral reaction and contained albumen in 
variable proportions. I did not find casts of the uriniferous tubes in a 
single instance.—(See Dr. Caldwell’s analysis of urine appended to this 
report.) 

The supervention of a free discharge from the nose, the formation of 
an abscess about the throat, the occurrence of a profuse perspiration, or 
even a slight diarrhea, if attended with a cooler mouth, a firmer, less 
rapid pulse, a lower temperature and a disposition to lie down, may be 
looked upon as critical, and is often followed by a prompt recovery. 

Third stage—This is the period of recovery, and is marked by the 
subsidence of all the morbid symptoms and the steady re-establishment 
of health. The cough becomes gradually less and less painful and no 
longer paroxysmal; the relaxed fatuous expression of the countenance 
ceases; the eye brightens; the spirits and appetite return; thirst dimin- 
ishes; the discharge from the nose changes from a greenish to an opaque 
yellow or white hue, and is gradually dried up; the pulse acquires firm- 
ness; the impulse of the heart on the ribs steadily decreases, though 
still easily roused by excitement ; the breathing gets easy, and strength 
and vigor are slowly restored. Considerable bodily weakness usually 
lasts after all other signs of illness have passed away; the horse sweats 
readily; flags if kept for some time at action or work, and is liable to 
relapse if overdone. 

But all do not follow this regular and favorable course. Some ex- 
hibit a tendency to extreme violence from the first, and others, which 
begin mildly, soon show signs of dangerous disorder in the chest, in the 
abdomen, in the joints and muscles, in the subcutaneous connective 
tissue, or in the eyes. It is these complicated cases alone which are 
dangerous; the simple catarrhal affection always tends to a favorable 
termination. 

With chest complications—LEven in the simple catarrhal form the 
respiratory mucous membrane is involved as far down as the lungs, but 
only in a slight degree. But in some cases the inflammatory action ex- 
tends beyond the larger bronchial tubes, and invades their smallest 
ramifications, constituting the redoubtable disease known as a capillary 
bronchitis, aggravated by the debilitating fever of the influenza. The 
breathing becomes quick and difficult; the nostrils widely dilated; the 
flanks heave violently; the stupor and prostration are extreme; the 
mucous membranes: are of a dark red or even purple hue; the cough 
deeper and more painful, the animal setting his feet apart, or perhaps 
even going down on his knees in his efforts to dislodge the cause of 
irritation ; the blowing sound heard over the lower end of the wind- 
pipe is still louder and harsher than in the other case; anda loud 
wheezing is heard when the ear is applied over the sides of the chest. 
The patient stands constantly in this as in all the other complications 
in the chest, and the fact of his having lain down, and remained so for 
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some time, may be taken as a satisfactory sign of improvement. With 
this form the patient may literally die of suffocation, the thickened coats 
of the tubes and the accumulated exudation preventing the entrance of 
air to the air-sacs in the lungs. Or death may result from the increas- 
ing impurity of the blood, which renders it unfit to nourish and sustain 
the functions of the nervous system and other vital organs. Capillary 
bronchitis has been a freauent complication during the present epizootic. 

If the inflammation extends to the lungs we have the typhoid pneu- 
monia of medical writers, with a greater tendency to a liquid infiltration 
of the organ than to the firm consolidation (hepatization) characteristic 
of inflammation of the lungs in a more healthy system. In this case 
there is the same difficulty of breathing and the same general symptoms 
as in capillary bronchitis, but the wheezing sound heard over the chest 
is absent, or nearly so, and in place of this there is a fine crackling 
(crepitation) along a line circumscribing theinflamed portion, which itself 
gives out no sound. Percussion over the area which is destitute of 
murmur brings out a sound comparable to that obtained by striking a 
solid body, while the still previous portion gives out a more resonant or 
hollow sound than is natural. This may terminate fatally by complete 
infiltration of the lung tissue so as to unfit it for the function of re- 
spiration, by the destructive effect of extensive suppuration in its 
substance, by the exhaustion consequent on the excesssive drain on 
the vital powers, or by the increasing impurity of the bleod, which finally 
becomes unfit to sustain the healthy functions. Short of this it may 
leave permanent lesions on the lungs, such as consolidation of a portion, 
with short wind, or impaired nutrition and innervation resulting in heaves 
and dilatation and rupture of the air-cells. In favorable cases the ex- 
uded lymph is entirely absorbed, and a healthy state of the lung is re- 
stored. In my experience this has been less frequent in 1872 than the 
bronchitic complication, and has occurred chiefly in animals which have 
been carelessly exposed when sick, or exhausted and debilitated by 
work, impure air, or injudicious drugging. 

Pleurisy will sometimes supervene, though I have not met with a well- 
marked case during the recent visitation. Yetin other years it has been 
so frequent as to procure for the affection the name of typhoid pleurisy. 
This consists in inflammation of the membranes covering the lungs and 
lining the cavity of the chest. It is characterized, like the two last men- 
tioned forms, by accelerated breathing, which is, however, short and 
catching, the inspiration being suddenly arrested by the sharp pain be- 
fore the chest is quite filled. The spaces between theribs at the affected 
part are excessively tender, and at this point in the early stages a 
slight rubbing sound is heard, caused by the gliding of the dry rough- 
ened surfaces of the inflamed membranes on each other. In twenty-four 
hours this may have passed because of liquid effusion into the cavity of 
the chest, and in such a case the natural murmur of the lung and the 
resonance on striking the chest are absent up to a horizontal line corre- 
sponding to the surface of the liquid, and this is usually at the same 
height on both sides. Death may ensue in this case from the accumu- 
lation of water so as to fill the cavity of the chest and prevent dilata- 
tion of the lungs with air; from the debility consequent on the abstrac- 
tion of so large an amount of the blood elements from the circulation, 
or from decomposition of the effused products and general blood poison- 
ing. Itmay cause permanent impairment of the wind, by the formation 
of fibrous bands attaching the lungs to the side of the chest, by com- 
pression of the lung through the contre action of anewly-formed fibrous en- 
velope, or by in jury to the recurrent laryngeal nerve. In favorable cases 
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an entire recovery may follow upon the absorption of all morbid pre- 
ducts. - 

The pericardium or heart-sac is often involved in cases of pleurisy. 
All this is characterized by extreme tenderness of the chest behind the 
left elbow, a friction sound heard at the same point until effusion takes 
place, after which the heart-sounds appear more distant and indistinct. 
The action of the heart is often irregular throughout. 

In other cases the lining membrane of the heart and its valves are 
the seat of disease, though usually as a complication of the rheumatic 
form of the affection. In this case there is irregularity of the force 
and intervals of the heart-beats, and the healthy heart-sounds are modi- 
fied by sighing, hissing, or purring murmurs, coincident with the first or 
second sound of the heart-beat according to the particular valve dis- 
eased. There is breathlessness and tendency to dropsical effusions, 
coldness and weakness of the limbs, and a liability to faint on slight ex- 
ertion. Clots of blood sometimes form on the diseased valves, or even 
independently of their disease in very impure conditions of the cireu- 
lating fluid and weakness of the circulation, and give rise to the same 
class of symptoms or aggravate those already in existence. In all such 
cases there is great liability to sudden death, and this liability may last 
indefinitely even after apparent recovery. 

With abdominal complications.—There is almost always some implica- 
tion of the digestive organs, as evinced by the coated appearance of 
the dung, the yellowness of the mucous membranes, and the danger- 
ous susceptibility to purgatives. So smail a dose as two drachms of 
Barbados aloes has been known to prove fatal to the horse in influenza. 
Many cases during the recent epizootic merged into a muco-enteritis 
after the nasal catarrh had been already established, aad in some visita- 
tions this implication of the digestive organs has been rather the rule 
than the exception, and the disease has been accordingly termed bilious 
fever, typhoid fever, gastric fever, Xc. 

In such cases, however, the disease usually makes its appearance as 
the simple catarrhal affection, and it is only after the discharge from 
the nose has been established that the muco-enteritis sets in, and by 
the violence.of its manifestations virtually supersedes the original 
disease. 

There is great torpor and stupor, and tension of the abdominal walls,. 
which are generally tender to the touch, but especially at points occu- 
pied by the organs particularly implicated. Thus with derangement 
of the liver, and the more purely bilious symptoms, the tenderness is 
mainly over the short ribs on the right side, while with intestinal dis- 
ease it is more uniformly distributed over the abdomen. The loins are 
insensible to pinching; there are colicky pains, with frequent looking 
round to the flank, or uneasy movements of the hind limbs, ardent 
thirst, clammy, slimy mouth, a coated or furred condition of the tongue, 
and unusual yellowness of the visible mucous membranes and of the 
urine. The urine is sometimes reddish or bloody, and passed with con- 
siderable effort. The pulse is small and weak, but with a quick beat 
and variable in number; the breathing is often quick and catching, as 
in pleurisy; the cough is weak and painful; the bowels show a tendency 
to constipation; the pellets of dung are thickly coated with mucus; 
and the membrane of the gut exposed in passing it of a dull red color. 
The anus will sometimes remain constantly open, air being alternately 
drawn into the gut and expelled. The animal strains frequently, but 
passes only a few pellets of dung at a time. 

Improvement is often manifested in connection with a fever action of 
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the skin, kidneys, or bowels, the torpor and prostration disappear, the 
appetite and strength are increased, and a prompt recovery may be 
expected. 

In fatal cases the torpor and prostration are augmented; the breath 
becomes fetid; the anus more puffy, red, and with a greater tendency 
to remain open; the dung passed often and in small quantities, soft and 
mixed with glairy reddish or bloody matter. The urine is scanty, high- 
colored, slimy, sometimes thick and gelatinous, fetid, and even bloody. > 
The pulse becomes more and more rapid and weak, the eyes sunken, the 
surface and extremities become cold, the hairs are easily detached, and 
the stupor and debility extreme. 

Complication in the joints, muscles, and connective tissue —RKheumatic 
manifestations.—The stiffness of the body and limbs, and the general 
soreness in many cases, even at the outset, show how commonly the 
white fibrous tissues of the joints and muscles are implicated. It is 
only requisite that these symptoms should be unusually prominent to 
make the rheumatic feature of the complaint its characteristic one; 
and this has often been the case to a large extent in the colder latitudes, 
such as Northern Germany, Denmark, and Scotland. It has been a 
frequent complication in New York during the influenza of 1872. Cases 
of this kind mostly begin by showing the symptoms of the simple 
catarrhal malady, and often after this has made some progress in a 
regular, and it may be exceptionally mild form, there suddenly appears 
painful inflammation, with more or less infiltration and swelling of the 
fibrous sheaths of the muscles and tendons and of the ligaments of 
joints. There may be merely some swelling and tenderness of certain 
muscles of the face, neck, back, or limbs, or there may be thickening 
and shortening of.the tendons and ligaments leading to distortion, and 
knuckling over at the knees and fetlocks, or liquid effusions may take 
place into the joint capsules, resulting in puffy, elastic swellings in * 
different parts; the bones even may be involved in the disorder, or, 
worse still, the fibrous structures and valves of the heart. Dropsical 
effusions take place in some such cases from the impairment of the 
local nutrition processes, and weakness of the circulation, and even 
at times from the implication of the heart. Though the. majority of 
rheumatic patients will entirely recover with proper care, yet a certain 
proportion only do so with stiffened limbs and joints, or with incurable 
disease of the heart, which subjects them to constant danger of fainting 
and sudden death. 

Dropsicai complications.—As already noticed, drepsical effusions some- 
times ensue from pre-existing disease of the heart or suppressed secre- 
tion of the kidneys. In other eases they appear due to extreme weak- 
ness of the circulation and nutritive processes, and a watery or very 
impure state of the blood, the result of protracted or severe illness, 
unwholesome conditions of life, overwork at too early a stage of con- 
valescence, and the like. Such cedematous swellings of the limbs, 
beneath the chest and belly, and in the lower part of the head, have 
repeatedly occurred as a prominent feature of the influenza in England, 
and notably in 1751, and July, 1845, apparently in connection with the 
extremely variable and unwholesome weather which prevailed. ‘The 
dropsical cases in 1872 have been virtually unknown in this country, 
having been confined to Buffalo, Rochester, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and other large cities, where the patients were in many 
cases condemned to draw overloaded street-cars, or other vehicles, as 
soon as the nasal discharge had been freely established and the fever 
had begun to decline; or when they were confined to damp, close, reek- 
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ing, unventilated, often underground buildings ; or where they had been 
worn out by injudicious and exhausting treatment. 

These dropsies are always dangerous, implying as they do extreme 
exhaustion and prostration of the vitai powers, saturation of the blood 
with waste and hurtful elements, the product of the extensive waste of 
the body or complications on the part of the heart or kidneys. 

Nervous complications.—The extreme muscular weakness and the oce- 
casional semi-comatose condition of the patient imply a profound pros- 
tration of the nervous centers, a condition which is, however, present to 
a variable extent in nearly all specific fevers. This has sometimes in 
the recent epizootic amounted to twitching of the muscles of the face, 
neck, body, or limbs, and has been known to result in delirium, and 
even partial or complete loss of control over the limbs. My friend and 
former collegian, Mr. Murray, of Detroit, has met with but three cases 
of extreme nervous disorder out of five hundred patients during the 
recent epizootic. Two of these he diagnosed as serous effusion into 
_ one ventricle of the brain, and one was a case of complete hemiplegia. 

Inflamed eyes as a complication—Rutty informs us that this was an 
almost constant accompaniment of the influenza in Ireland in 1760, 
and that many of the horses were left permanently blind. In that of 
1845, in England, the affection of the eyes was again a prominent 
feature. Few cases lasted over a week, but the ophthalmia often per- 
sisted long after all other symptoms had passed away. In nearly all 
epizootics there is a slight implication of these organs evinced by the 
redness of the mucous membrane of the lids, and the escape of tears 
over the face. But when the ophthalmia becomes an important feature 
there is excessive swelling of the lids, a profuse purulent discharge 
from the inner corner of the eye, opacity of the transparent cornea, with 
or without a painful sensitiveness to light. In bad cases it results in 
permanent cloudiness of the cornea, or cataract, according to the parts 
involved. 

Further sequele.—In overworked or mismanaged horses other affec- 
tions will sometimes wind up the malady. When the system is greatly 
depressed, when the vitality of the blood and tissues is greatly impaired 
by the presence of the fever-poison, when the vital fluid is loaded with 
the vast products of the rapid tissue changes due to the fever, and to 
over-exertion on the part of animals utterly unfit for it; when the 
elimination of these effete matters is almost suspended by the impaired 
funetions of the great excretory organs, such as the lungs, liver, bow- 
els, kidneys, and skin, there is liable to supervene the state known to 
English veterinarians as purpura hemorrhagica. In this affection there 
is disorganization and breaking down of the blood particles, and extray- 
asation of the liquid elements of the blood, and in some cases of the 
coloring elements as well, into the tissues surrounding the blood-vessels. 
Blood seems to sweat from the swellings in the skin, or from the mucous 
membrane, and flows from the nose, the intestines, or the urinary pas- 
sages. The swellings are circumscribed and not situated, like those of 
dropsy, on the more dependent parts of the body; if they involve the 
head the whole organ may be engorged until it becomes impossible for 
the animal to open his mouth or eyelids, or even to breathe. If less 
extensive, and consisting merely of a circumscribed serous infiltration, 
the swellings may shift about from day to day, disappearing only from 
one place to re-appear in another. The blood in such cases is found to 
contain much free hematim, or coloring matter, and fragments of 
broken-up, red globules; it coagulates imperfectly and loosely, or not 
at all, but remains as a dark, tarry-looking mass, and before death con- 
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tains numerous staff-shaped bodies, or bacteria, resembling those 
found in decomposing animal fluids. This affection, which existed to 
some extent as a sequel of the recent influenza in Boston, New York, 
and other cities, usually proves fatal in fifty per cent. of animals 
attacked. I know of but two cases of this complication in Tompkins 
County, New York, during the recent visitation. One occurred early as 
the result of heroic treatment; the other after partial convalescence 
from hard work and exposure. 

Glanders and farcy have been among the results of the epizootic of 
1872, and, like purpura hemorrhagica, are always liable to break out 
when the strength is seriously reduced and the blood impoverished and 
loaded with impurity, in connection with protracted and exhausting 
disease, impure air, and generally debilitating treatment. Whether 
these diseases arose de novo, or from preserved germs left over from the 
numerous cases of glanders in New York a few years ago, it will be no 
easy matter to decide. 

The epizootic of 1872, in America, has followed mainly the simple 
catarrhal type, and has been by no means a fatal affection, the mortal- 
ity ranging from 1 in 300 in many country districts, to 3-or 5 per cent. 
in some towns. Yet in a number of instances the various other com- 
plications have been noticed, with the exception, perhaps, of the ophthal- 
mic Ones. 

Post-mortem appearances.—These are mainly seen in the respiratory 
organs. In fatal cases the cavities of the nose, the nasal sinuses, and, 
still more so, the parts about the throat-fauces, pharynx, and larynx 
usually have their mucous membrane much tensified, livid, and softened 
with dark or greenish metallic tints, implying the existence of gan- 
grene. Ulcers or masses of thick tenacious mucus are sometimes 
present, and the latter have been sometimes mistaken for false mem- 
branes. The guttural pouches, and the submaxillary and guttural lym- 
phatic glands are sometimes congested and swollen. 

The deep-red hue, and the puffy, softened condition of the mucous 
membrane are continued throughout the trachea, and, above all, in the 
bronchia, even to their smallest divisions, and these are more or less 
completely filled with a frothy mucus. 

In cases of unusual virulence and early fatality, or long standing, 
and with a very impure condition of the blood, the pleure (covering of 
the lungs) and the heart-sac are spotted with petechize or blood extrava- 
sations, and usually contain effusions of a deep-red bloody aspect, con- 
taining little fibrine, and with a very little tendency to coagulation. 
False membranes in these cavities are far from numerous, and adhesions 
between the lungs and the sides of the chest rare, except as the result 
of a pleurisy after the primary disease has subsided. The surface of 
the lung and the substance of any false membranes have a tendency to 
a dark-red hue. 

When the lungs have been implicated these are commonly found in a 
state of dropsical infiltration, apoplexy, or gangrene in patches, while 
hepatization is rare in the early stages, though frequent enough if the 
disease is prolonged. 

The dropsical portion of the lung does not collapse like the healthy 
part; does not crepitate or crackle on pressure. The pressure of the 
finger leaves a depression, as in a dropsical limb; it seems solid, sinks 
in water, and gives exit to much frothy matter when pressed. ‘This is 
sometimes dependent on disease of the valves of the heart, but in other 
cases on the altered. state of the blood. The pulmonary apoplexy con- 
sists in the infiltration of blood into the lung tissue in circumscribed, 
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rounded, or angular patches, and even sometimes in a diffuse manner. 
These patches are firm to the touch, black with a slight tinge of red, 
and rise abruptly to a variable height above the level of the surrounding 
healthy lung. Like dropsy, it is most frequent toward the lower 
borders of the lungs, and, like that, arises from disease of the valves of 
the left side of the heart, or the altered state of the blood, but at times 
also from a diseased and softened state of the pulmonary blood-vessels, 
which predisposes them to give way. 

Gangrene of the lung is fortunately rare. It is recognized by the 
bloodless, hardened appearance of the tissue, with bluish, greenish, or 
other metallic tints, or it may be deliquescent, and with a most repul- 
sive odor. Hepatization is seen mainly about the roots of the lungs or 
near their lower border. In its early stages the lung is consolidated by 
a semi-solid infiltration, which drains out when it is cut in thin slices; 
later it has a firm, dry, granular appearance, like the substance of liver, 
easily gives way to the pressure of the finger, does not crepitate nor col- 
lapse, and sinks in water. It is mainly of a dull deep-red color, varying 
to a violet. If suppuration has ensued, this changes to a gray color, 
and drops of pus exude from the freshly-cut surface. The heart is 
blanched and softened, and sometimes contains clots firm enough and 
sufficiently adherent to the valves to imply their existence during life. 
In a recent post-mortem examination of a horse which had suffered from 
the most agonizing difficulty of breathing for thirty-six hours before 
death, I found the right ventricle filled with a large clot, very firmly 
adherent to the tricuspid valve, and composed of superimposed layers, 
decreasing in firmness from the valves outward. There was some infil- 
tration around the roots of the lungs, but by no means sufficient to ac- 
count for the dyspnea. These clots are often divided into a yellow 
buffed and a deep-red portion, though at other times and in the more 
malignant cases they are comparatively diffiluent, black, andtarry. The 
valves of the heart are sometimes found thickened, rough and con- 
tracted, as the result of inflammation, but chiefly in rheumatic cases. 

In the digestive organs the right sac of the stomach and the simall in- 
testines are unnaturally vascular, and marked with numerous spots of 
blood extravasation or staining. The glands are often enlarged, the 
epithelium is easily detached, and slight punctiform erosions are some- 
times met with, but no distinet ulceration. Petechiw may also be pres- 
ent on the folds of the peritoneum. The intestinal contents are often 
mingled with excess of mucus, or even colored with blood. The liver 
is often enlarged, softened, and friable, and of a pale-yellow hue, with 
brownish spots. In all cases in which the changes in the blood have 
been-extensive, and, above all, in cases which have merged into purpura 
hemorrhagica, the spleen is engorged with blood and increased in size 
and weight. The kidneys are usually healthy in aspect, though in some 
instances enlarged and softened. 

The brain is usually found slightly congested, and effusions have been 
met with in the ventricles, in the arachnoid and sub-arachnoid space. 
So constant was this lesion during the epizootic of 1836 in London, that 
Charles Clark concluded, after extensive dissections of dead horses, 
that this was the primary seat of the disease, and. that all other mani- 
festations were simply complications. To these may be added the liquid 
effusions beneath the skin and between the muscles and tendons in 
dropsical cases, the inflammations, thickening and redness of tendons 
and their sheaths, and of joints with the puffy sweiling of joints, and 
other synovial sacs in rheumatic subjects, and the blood-staining of the 
inner surface of the skin, the gelatinous exudations and the aceumula- 
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tions of blood in the limbs and beneath the skin in various parts char- 
acteristic of purpura hemorrhagica. 

CAUSES OF THE INFLUENZA.—Unilike the majority of former epidem- 
ics whose origin has been obscure, this appears to have sprung into ex- 
istence in the center of the North American continent, and in a dis- 
tinct locality, which can be definitely pointed out. Jt has spread 
rapidly and steadily in nearly every direction, from this as a center, 
and, thanks to facilities afforded by railroads and telegraphs, its course 
has been traceable with ease. The following is intended as a contribu- 
tion toward securing the lessons which may be learned from the visita- 
tion. 

The old doctrine of an epidemic constitution of the atmosphere has 
of late years been gradually waning,-as cholera, small-pox, typhoid 
fever, and other epidemics and epizootics have been traced to more 
tangible causes, and placed more under human control. More than any 
other epidemic malady, perhaps, has influenza retained its claim on an 
atmospheric causation. It has been described as falling simultaneously 

n all parts of a given district or country, as breaking out in islands a> 
considerable distance from the shore, and without having had any com- 
munication with the main-land, and as having attacked the crews of 
ships in mid-ocean after they had been twenty days atsea. No wonder 
that we should have had all imaginable general conditions of the earth, 

water, and air invoked to explain its occurrence; that at one time it 
has been attributed to the lowness and dampness of a locality; at 
another to the height, exposure, and coldness; at a third to crowding 
of population with the resulting impurities of soil, water, and air; in a 
fourth ease to the vicissitudes of weather in late spring, autumn, or 
winter, or of some unusually variable season ; to a persistent low tem- 
perature, or sudden variation of temperature ; to the prevalence of 
damps, acrid or fetid fogs, and mists; to excessive rain-fall and unusual 
humidity of the atmosphere; to an unusually high or low density of the: 
atmosphere; to an excess of ozone in the air: ; to the telluric emanations 
attendant on great earthquakes and voleanic eruptions, or to a modified 
condition of the atmospheric electricity. 

The epizootic of 1872 affords but the slenderest appearance of support 
to any of these hypotheses. Neither soil nor elevation has materially 
affected it. The prevalence and mortality have been almost the same 
in the mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire as in the flat, mala- 
rious sea-coast of New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. The district 
where it originated, according to the report of Professor A. Smith, is 
very variable. Inthe township of York, near Mimicu, Canada West, it 
is partly “heavy clay and partly a sandy soil, intersected with swamps- 
In another part of the township of York the soil is formed of clay, inter- 
mixed with sand, and the subsoil generally is not porous. In Scar. 
perough and Markham the land is good and the farms well cultivated, 
the buildings, stables, &c., generally comfortable and well ventilated, 
and the horses well fed, and otherwise carefully attended to.” 

The temperature has not exerted any marked influence. The disease 
has been general wherever it has reached, and the mortality has aver- 
aged 1 per cent. or a little over. Indeed, in some cases the comparison 
has been altogether in favor of the more northern and colder localities. 
Thus in Fulton County, Georgia, it is reported as universal, and the 
mortality up to the date of the report had been 1 per cent. ; in Dodge 
County, Wiscohsin, on the other hand, although, after the outbreak of 
the affection, there "had been a sudden transition in a single night from 
a pleasant Indian summer to the rigorous and persistent cold of win- 
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ter—the thermometer sometimes marking 8° below zero—yet the losses 
in the country districts are estimated at 1 in 300. 

Overcrowding, with its concomitants of hot, damp, vitiated air, has 
unquestionably been a main cause of the severity and complications of 
the disease in the large cities, the pneumonias, pleurisies, purpura-hem- 
orrhagicas, &c., but the malignancy of all specific febrile diseases, occur- 
ring with such unwholesome surroundings, forbids that we should 
attach any importance to these in estimating the causes of this partic- 
ular disorder. Influenza in man shows a similar malignancy and 
fatality in unwholesome localities, and in overcrowded portions of cities 
where hygienic arrangements are imperfect. The observations of Pear- 
son, Parkes, Baker, Gray, and the English registrar-general have suf- 
ficiently established this fact. And equine influenza, when more circum- 
seribed than at present, has often confined its ravages to exposed 
stables, open and swept by draughts of cold air, or close and without 
ventilation, light or drainage, but with an impure, damp, and stifling 
atmosphere. Yet such conditions can only retard or prevent the elimi- 
nation of effete matter from the system, favor the introduction of the 
deleterious products of decomposition in animal and vegetable matters, 
saturate the blood with impurities, and by impairing or suspending 
nutrition and other important functions lay the system open to the 
access of disease. But while they facilitate the development and 
inerease the severity of all zymotic maladies, they do not determine 
which specific affection shall be developed in a particular case. That 
is determined by the prevalence of influenza, glanders, or other specific 
disorder in the locality at the time. And it is noticeable in this con- 
nection that the equine influenza of 1872 did not origimate in a crowded 
city, aS is generally supposed. 

Sudden changes of weather and temperature-—Nasal and bronchial ca- 
tarrhs often prevail extensively among horses, as among men, in con- 
nection with sudden and extreme variations of temperature, and espe- 
cially in spring and autumn. These are liable to be confounded with 
influenza, and hence the idea that this disease is but a simple result of 
Such climatic vicissitudes. In the case of the horse the changeable sea- 
sons are often aggravated by the weakness and susceptibility of the sys- 
tem in connection with the spring and autumn changes of coat, the 
transition from the hot stable to the cool.field, or from the clear atmo- 
sphere of the pasture to the close, hot, impure air of the stable, the 
changes from green to dry food, or vice versa, and the substitution of 
work for idleness, or the reverse. That the effect of sudden changes of 
temperature is very severe on the animal system which has not become 
habituated to the new condition of life by a gradual transition from one 
to the other, is well shownin W. Edwards’s experiments on cold-blooded 
animals. Though subjected to a very low temperature in winter the 
heat of their bodies declined barely four-tenths of a degree, whereas ex- 
posure to a cold temperature in summer insured a depression of body- 
heat to the extent of 3° and even 6° Cent. Soitis with warm-blooded an- 
imals transferred from a warm to a cold climate. The French cavalry 
horses, sent from the shores of the Mediterranean to the northern parts 
of the country, suffer to a great extent from catarrhal and pulmonary 
affections. But such catarrhal attacks do not spread as an epizootic, 
nor extend from the newly-arrived horses to those which are permanent 
residents. Catarrhalsymptoms exist, indeed, but the contagiwm which 
secures an extension and general prevalence of the malady is wanting. 
Such vicissitudes, therefore, operate like other unwholesome conditions 
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of life; they predispose the system to the disease, or even increase its 
severity, but they cannot apparently generate the morbid poison. 

The first reported cases of the recent epizootic occurred near Toronto 
in the last days of September. Itis, therefore, of the greatest impor- 
tance to ascertain what was the state of the weather in that locality dur- 
ing the month of September. Through the kindness of Professor Kings- 
ton, of the Magnetic Observatory, Toronto, I am enabled to. introduce 
here tables giving the meteorological register for the month of Septem- 
ber, in 1871 and 1872, at Toronto, and a third table giving the records 
of the same month for the last twenty-eight years at the same place. 
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Comparative table for September. 


Temperature. Rain. | Snow. Wind. 
© ie Bal Resultant. a 
Year. 2 2) = : H H ; 3 
sp 5 | of o2 I @ 
yaareo at 3 = Be peer | gy (aN = = > 
2 A = a os a 4 2 3 SS 2 2 
a a a A a A |e 4 a - A 
| 
io} ie} fo} ° 1°) 
.6 | + 0.6 | 81.8 | 28.2 | 53.6 4 Tmpr 0. 26 lbs 
.0} — 2.0) 79.6 | 34.0 | 45.6 | 16 6. 2 0. 34 
6/+ 5.6 | 84.3 | 37.3 | 47.0 | 11 4, 59 0.33 
6) — 24) 74.5 | 35.0 | 325 | 15 6. 6 0. 33 
12) — 3.8 | 80.4 |,2B1 foes) | Tt 3. 5. 81 mils. 
.2) + 0.21 80.1 | 327 | 47.4 9 1. 48 4,23 
Sy = A De G10) fe 29e5 8) 4AGka 1, 4,7 
.0 | + 2.0] 86.3 | 32.0 | 543 9 Ps 5, 49 
-5]— 0.5} 81.8 | 35.8 | 46.0 | 10 3. 6: 4. 60 
BS Oeil Soro | coed) fol o 12 5. 4. 33 
-0| + 3.0 | 93.6 | 33.8 757.8 | 14 5. 4,04 
> |\-+ 15] 826 | 33.0 | 49.6 |-12 oO. 7.61 
-1| — 0.9 | 78.4 | 35.0 | 43.4 3 4. 6, 53 
8.6 | + 0.6 | 82.0 | 34.1 | 47.9. | 11 2. 6.55 
.1 | + 1.1] 81.4 | 35.6 | 45.8 8 0. 5. 69 
Br 228) 1.8 sor TOR if tS 3. 52 6. 36 
DN eae a I Roser eG. ae nye eee 14 1.95 d. 79 
SL ate el BBO te Bio | ar 3. 4. 81 
.6] + 1.6) 79.4 | 39.0 | 40.4 9 2. 5.11 
.9 | — 2.1) 80.0 | 31.4 | 48.6 8 ls 6. 46 
242) SOHO PSs P Sa2) | at 2. 7. 06 
.5] + 6.5} 90.5 | 42.0 | 485 | 12 2. 4.12 
5.2) — 2.8) 80.0 | 34.4 | 45.6 | 15 5. 4. 63 
Oo) 0.2 8704 1 31.8) |} 05.2 9 il 5. 43 
526 | — 0.441 75.5 | 36.0 1 3025...) 2e 4. 6. 68 
.7| + 271 81.0 | 344 | 466 | 8 4. 4.89 
8 a8 6% Do 
Ol to oes 1. Ds 
+11 5 5. 


78.0 | 45.8 |322 | 11 04 
81.8 34.0 47.8 8 50 
59.1 84.4 38,2 46. 2 16 2Q4 
Results to dj isih A 
rE ira rage DS GOS | ssa5sics 80.88 } 34.58 | 46.30 | 11.06) 3.716 |......).....-. N 52 W | 1.06 5. 44 
Excess for mee | 
POT2i ess Hat OF). ss Seu. +3. 52 |+3. 62 |—0.10 |-+-4. “yh 1 eg Os eee ani ibe Nag —0. 20 


REMARKS ON TORONTO METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER FOR SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


Note.—The monthly means do not include Sunday observations. The daily means, excepting those 
that relate to the wind, are derived from six observations daily, namely at 6 a.m., 8a.m.,2p.m., 4p. m., 
10 p.m., and midnight. ‘The means and resultants of the wind are from hourly observations. 


Highest barometer 4... .ase.see jcceus cdeece eonese 30. 099 at 10 a.m. on 14th } St tel ba 
Lowest i aap ae Sa es ie Re Gites 29. 300 at 2 p.m. on ee Monthly range=0. 790. 
aximum, temperature. .....6. 25.0 .cen eee eee 81°98 on 5t } patente Wes aye 
Sar " [Minima Lemperatare Cossec ness mots eos tse ain 34.0 on 21st Monthly range=47°8. 
elf-register- } Mean maximum temperature ....-.-..-.-.-.--------- 64953 , Te, SL vail | <P 
ing ther. ) Mean minimum temperature .......-.-------.------- 46°90 } Mean daily range=1% i# 
Grestesh Gally, TANGO. .- wees cae se seme anise opse ..31°95 from p.m. of 13th to a.m. of 14th, 
eds dally VAM wesc tase ewe clea niclesivele epee wale sie 6°4 from a.m. to p. mn. of 15th. 
Wiarmestidaysnthere eee cee sod oc. cud ce ec cee mean temperature 70°58 } Difference—28°73 
Coldest day, 21st---.-..- SPOUT ach ai gee mean temperature 41985 : Stes 
: ae ISUEIE co Sepp benesc couboer eeacwenenecas 92°4 on Gth 24, SR 
Maximum radiation § MRRUGINIMI ee. tee een 9500 on 2ist b Monthly range=—67°4. 


Aurora observed on 4 nights, viz, 4th, 6th, 7th, and 19th. 
Possible to see aurora on 20 nights; impossible on 10 nights. 
Raining on 8 days; depth, 1.290 inches; duration of fall, 27.7 hours. 


” 


WIND. 


Resultant direction, N. 74° W.; resultant velocity, 1.72. 

Mean velocity, 5.50 miles per hour. 

Maximum velocity, 26.0 miles, from 1.30 p.m to 2.30 p.m ef 17th, 
Most windy day, 6th; mean velocity, 10.43 miles per hour. 
Least windy day, 12th; mean velocity, 0.87 mile per hour. 
Most windy hour, 1 p.m.; mean velocity, 9.55 miles per hour. 
Least windy hour, 4 a.m.; mean velocity, 2.34 miles per hovr. 
Fog on 1st, 4th, 5th, 13th, 16th, and 19th. 

Dew on 12 occasions. 

First frost of season on 18tb. 

Ice on 2ist and 22d. 

Thunder on 3d and 18th. 

Lightning on 18th, : 
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Note.—Tbe monthly means do not include Sunday observations. The daily means, excepting those 


that relate to the wind, are derived from six observations daily, namely, at6 a. m., 8a. m.,2p.m.,4p.m., 
10 p.m., and midnight. ‘The means and resultants of the wind are from hourly observations, 
Highest barometers sees. eee ee eee 29.942 at 8a.m.on 14th 2 
Lowes if DaXOMeters 22 San cee 22 ce - one oreoslok deo Ab i aed OrE a Monthly Tange, 0.728. 
Maximum temperature................-.-.---- 84°40n 7th 2 st . 
[ Seer TEIN PEL UES eaten tele ee co 38.2 on 28th s Monthly range, 46°2. 
Self-register- ] Mean maximum temperature.....-.-..--.-.-.-----. 68°68 2 . ~ 
ing ther. ‘) Mean minimum temperature.......-..-.-.---------. 50°51 g Mean daily range, 18°17. 
bee hes dally TaN GOs — .cemiewe s/n emcee riasinie 27°5 from a.m. to p.m. of Ist. 

: Wie AB L/Gally TAN Oso cee eee om tele eer 9°0 from a, m. to p. m. of 9th. 
Warmestiday i sectne = 224 2-1- ase ceaeeinie 7th; mean temperature 72°85 } ms 
Coldeshtpyortonc ccs ean eee cece mice ok 27th ; mean temperature 48°82 Difference=24°03. 

SOLDRY sees hae ace eee coe eee 149°0 on 1 
Maximuin radiation ; Tarra istrint or ot rr eens 9704 on ae } Monthly range=121°6, 


Aurora observed on 4 nights, viz, 2d, 3d, 9th, and 29th. 

Possible to see aurora on 18 nights ; impossible on 12 nights. 
Raining on 16 days; depth, 2.526 inches; duration of fall, 43.4 hours. 
Mean of cloudiness, 0.58. 


WIND, 


Resultant direction, N. 79° W.; resultant velocity, 1.47 miles. 

Mean velocity, 5.24 miles per hour. 

Maximum velocity, 29.0 miles, from 9 to 10 a. m. of 13th. 

Most w indy day, 29th; mean velocity, 13.98 miles per hour. 

Least windy day, 21st; mean velocity, 1.27 miles per hour. 

Most windy hour, 1 p. i. ; mean velocity, 9.16 miles per hour. 

Least windy hour, 5 a.m. ; mean velocity, 2.93 miles per hour. 

Fog op 6th, 11th, and 18th. 

Dew dn 6th, 15th, 21st, and 24th. 

Frost on 3d, 14th, 16th, 26th, 27th, and 28th. Ice on 27th. 

Thunder or lightning on 5th, 6th, 7 th, 8th, 12th, 18th, 19th, 22d, 23d, 26th, and 29th. 
Hail of large size and to 2 periarderstle amount fell in the storm of the 19th. 
Solar rainbow on 12th. Lunar rainbow on 19th at 8 p.m. 


From these tables it is manifest that there was no extraordinary state 
nor extreme changes in the weather during the whole of the month, the 
last days of which witnessed the outbreak. The mean temperature was 
in excess of that of September, 1871, but considerably below that of 
this month in many previous years. Both maximum and minimum 
temperature are slightly above those of 1871, but the maximum is less, 
and the minimum more than those of several previous non-influenza 
years. The monthly range of temperature was nearly 2° less than that 
of 1871, and 11° under that of 1854, which was not an influenza year. 
It may be added that the greatest daily range for September, 1872, was 
2795, while for September, 1871, it was 31°95. The greatest velocity 
of the wind in September, 1872, was 2.24 miles on the 13th, wind in the 
northwest, and. temperature 61°94. The highest velocity in September, 
1871, was 2600 miles on the 17th, with wind northwest by north, and 
temperature 5299. Appended are the tables for October, 1871 and 1872, 
which show that month to have been no more remarkable through the 
period of the greatest prevalence of the influenza. 
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Comparative table for October. 
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REMARKS ON TORONTO METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER FOR OCTOBER, 1871. 


Notr.—The monthly means do not include Sunday observations, . The daily means, excepting those 
that relate to the wind, are derived from six observations daily, namely, at 6 a.m.,8a.m., 2 p.m., 4p. 
m,,10 p.m., and midnight. The means and the resultants for the wind are from hourly observations. 


HE HOSh MAROMEUED ct sabes eee ~ oe oe seke eos ae Se 30. 042 at 8 a.m. on 13th —_ 27 
Lowest harcmeter: Bs dees stetaade een dose one c 29.163 at midnight on | i Monthly range = 0. 879. 
{aximum temperature........-----..--.-0- 72° 2 on 22 . be . 
ae [ numa temperaimre.. tLe oss ees cee tee 28° 6 on 31st ' Monthly Tange => $996, 
Self-registering ean maximum temperature..........----------- 58° 26 ; nee e 
thermometer. ) Meanminimum enieraiars 1A 5 sis Fae ae eta 40° 76 ; Mean daily range = 17°50. 
[ieventestia@aily rane. 22525. sues esccnue woes 30°8 from p.m. of 18th to p. m. of 19th. 
% Me sca AGI GAN COS. Fate vw StiAIEa WE PE phedae zadeas 8°3 from a.m. to p.m. of 6th. 
WATMOSS GAy OU Nees esc e hot sinch cee nose scoters mean temperature 56° 72 er, ast. 
Coldest day, 20th..-.. gapeaercrey tenes vaciseet mean temperature 38° 62 } Difference = 18°10. 
Pata sands OR ee eR ors ai Shin ea ao aren gems £2° 2 on 22d = pa 
Maximum radiation { anata ek” Pea ek seem 19° 8on 7th Monthly range = 62°94. 


Aurora observed on 3 nights, viz: 6th, 16th, and 17th. 

Possible to see aurora on 15 nights ; impossible on 16 nights. 

Raining on 12 days; depth, 1.185 inches; duration of fail, 30. 2 hours, 
Mean of cloudiness, 0. 68. 


WIND. 


Resultant direction, S. 66° W.; resultant velocity, 3.75 miles. 
Mean velocity, 7, 84 miles per hour. 

Maximum velocity, 36.0 miles, from 8 to 9 a. m. of 15th. 

Most windy day, 19th; mean velocity, 17. 41 miles per hour. 
Least windy day, 7th; mean velocity, 2. 42 miles per hour. 
Most windy hour, 2 p.m.; mean velocity, 12. 73 miles per hour. 
Least windy hour, 1 a.m. ; mean velocity, 4. 49 miles per hour. 
Fog recorded on 9 occasions during month. 

Solar halo, 9th; lunar halo on 24th and 30th. 

Thunder-sterms on 5th and 26th; rainbows on Ist and 18th. 
21st, large meteor in W. at 8.30 p.m., color bright bine. 
Particles of snow are reported to bave fallen on the afternoon of the 17th in the university grounds 
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REMARKS ON TORONTO METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER FOR OCTOBER, 1872. 


NoTEe.—The monthly means do not include Sunday observations. ‘The daily means, excepting those 
that relate to the wind, are derived from six observations daily, namely, at 6a. m.,8a.m.,2 p.m.,4p. 
m., 10 p.m., and midnight. The means and resultants for the wind are from hourly observations. 


Highest barometer. cee esac eae eden ee tee ee 30.194 at 8 a.m. on 29th 2 , A 
Lowest barometer.....---.------s--.- MAEDA. 29,296 at midnight on isth § Monthly range = 0. 068. 
( Maximum temperature. ..-....-..-.-....--. 0°0 on 6th rere 
; ; | Minimum temperature. .--...- - -25°2 on 20th ; Monthly range = 44°8. 
Self-registering } Mean maximum temperature - 3 Sante ese oe : is 
thermometer. } Mean minimum temperature ...............-- eee Fei; K Mean daily range= 16°98. 
Greatest daily ranee-e-sos= ec. s-=s25- eee eae eee 25°6 from a.m. to p.m. of 3d. 
oe oa ‘3 | Least daily range. --.....-..---.----- Ppcbisiade tnd 5°0 from a.m. to p.m. of 26th. 
Nass ibhie (3g pe a Se ae A ee eso coe mean temperature 56°63 . oy; 
Coldest day, 19th ..... Piers ee eer mean temperature 37°72 ; Difference = 18°91. 
. : [eee we we 0 2 Oe) ee ee 2521 . 
Maximum radiation 5 po AED. RSGEME OE ae MG oe pai eae: ; Difference = 108°0. 


Aurora observed on 9 nights, viz: 1st, 2d, 3d, 5th, 7th, 14th, 16th, 28th, and 29th. 
Possible to see aurora on 21 nights; impossible on 10 nights. 
Raining on 14 days; depth, 3.288 inches; duration of fall, 73.8 hours. 
Mean of cloudiness = 0,51. 
Snowing on 1 day; depth inappreciable; duration of fall, 0.5 hour. 
WIND. 


Resultant direction, N. 18° W.; resultant velocity, 2.22 miles. 
Mean velocity, 4.59 miles per hour. 
Maximum velocity, 29.2 miles, from 7.30 to 8.30 a. m. of 16th. 
Most windy day, 14th; mean velocity, 15.19 miles per hour. 
Least windy day, 20th; mean velocity, 0.15 miles per hour. 
Most windy hour, 2 p.m.; mean velocity, 8.42 miles per hour. 
Least windy hour, 11 p.m.; mean velocity, 2.54 miles per hour. 
First snow of the season on 14th. 
Fog on the 5th, 9th, 18th, and 20th. 
Thunder on the 6th and 15th. 
Lightning on 6th. 
Lunar halo on 11th. 

‘ nue auroral display on the 14th was very brilliant, and accompanied by considerable magnetic dis- 

urbance. 


Fogs.—Remarkably acrid or fetid fogs have been observed to proceed 
or accompany some epidemics of influenza. Dr. Arbuthnot remarks on 
the prevalence of fogs, not only in England but in France and Ger- 
many as well,in connection with the influenzas of 1727 and 1732~33. 
In the latter year there had been a severe drought, wells were dry, and 
from November 4 till Christmas there prevailed stinking fogs, a higher 
temperature than usual, great storms of wind from the southeast, and 
lightning without thunder. It was further observed by surgeons that 
wounds showed a great disposition to mortify. But in the great ma- 
jority of influenza epidemics and epizootics there has been no such co- 
incidence. The present equine affection has neither been preceded nor 
attended by any such phenomenon. IF ogs appeared on but three days, 
6th, 11th, and 18th of September, 1872, whereas they existed on six ° 
days, 1st, 4th, 5th, 13th, 16th, and 19th of September, 1871. Fogs and 
vapors, impregnated with sulphurous gases or other bad smelling or 
putrefying elements, would undoubtedly undermine the general health, 
and favor the diffusion of such a disease as influenza; but the origin 
and course of the present epizootic, like that of the majority on record, 
shows clearly enough that no such condition is essential to its develop- 
ment. 

Rain-fall and humidity —The rain-fall for September, 1872, at Toronto, 
was but 2.526 inches, as compared with 1.290 inches in September, 1871, 
and 6.794 inches in September, 1870. The rainy days were sixteen in 
1872, against eight in 1871, and seventeen in 1861. The total rain in 
September, 1872, was 1 inch below the average of the twenty-eight pre- 
ceding years. 

The average relative humidity of the air, in Toronto, in September, 
1872, was 78, against 71 for the same month of the previous year. 
Though greater than in the former year, this is by no means an excess 
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- of moisture, and any assumed importance’ of this excess will be de- 
stroyed by a reference to the following table giving the relative humidity 
of the air at other places, where influenza did not appear during Sep- 
tember, 1872. For part of this table, and for other facts in connection 
with the weather, I am indebted to Brigadier-General Myers, Chief Offi- 
cer of the Signal-Service, who kindly furnished the monthly meteorolo- 
gical reports : 


Relative hwmidity per cent. for September, 1872. 


j | 
Weeks. Toronto. | Montreal. | Quebec. | Detroit. |New York. 
{ H | 
ote 2s H bm 
. | 
UREN Sees wie tae ahts cmieas space aee sa a ene BG | 76.5 | 78.5 | Othe |i 64. 4 
SBRONG Ea: UL Saneesesten a onmseumeeaee | 80. 6 79.7 83.0 | 79.0 | 19. 7 
PIE aac in cg en doe thee wate aoe sa late 79.5 76.8 | 82.6 | 72.0 | 73.5 
arp Veer Oe a tet stat: 77.8 | 74.7 | 76.0 | 66.4 | 81.0 
Average for four weeks.......... a Ae 77.9 76.92 | 80. 02 | 72. 02 | 75.15 
} | 


The barometer had a low average for September, 1872, at Toronto— 
29.5937, against 29.7200 of the same month in 1871. Its range, too, was 
less, 0.728, against 0.799 in September, 1871. The average heights of 
the barometer, at Toronto, in June, July, and August, 1871, were re- 
spectively 29.5431, 29.5552, and 29.5780. 

Ozone.—It has been strongly contended that this agent is in excess in 
the atmosphere during epidemics of influenza. Since Shouleim placed 
a rabbit for an hour in an atmosphere artificially charged with ozone, 
and found a resulting inflammation of the mucous membranes, and death 
of the subject a few hours later, the potency of this agent in causing 
influenza has been largely assumed. Additional weight was given to 
the theory by the observations of Boeckel, of Strasburg, who found 
that an excess of ozone in the atmosphere, if associated with cold east 
or northeast winds, or snow, was capable of inducing inflammation of the 
air-passages. Beeckel further found that when he compelled animals 
tobreathe strongly ozonized air, lobular pneumonia was produced. (Levy.) 
But there is no evidence that the catarrhs and pneumonias thus pro- 
duced were capable of extending and assuming the character of an epi- 
demic. It is found, indeed, that ozone does not exist in an atmosphere 
loaded with organic impurities, the product of putrid decomposition, or 
of animal respiration. Bérigny could find no indication of the presence 
of ozone in the surgical, fever, and venereal wards of the military hos- 
pital at Versailles, though it was abundant in the court-yard of the 
hospital. James fonnd a great deficiency in the military hospital at 
Sedan, as compared with the garden of the hospital. Bceckel found 
it in abundance on the platform of the cathedral at Strasburg during 
the prevalence of cholera in that city; but he rarely found a trace in 
the streets of the town. He further asserts, as the result of his ob- 
servations, that in air charged with paludal emanations ozone is not 
produced. He was moreover unable to develop ozone to any extent in 
a cholera ward. 

But these are precisely the conditions in which influenza assumes its 
greatest severity and shows the highest death-rate. In the large cities, 
where the air contains an excess of carbonic acid, given off by fires and 
animal lungs, and an abundance of organic matter, the products of 
wash and decay in organized bodies, this is unquestionably the case. 
And just in proportion to the squalor, the filth, the impurity, and the 
absence of a proper hygiene, so does the affection prove more severe 
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and fatal. So it is in the close, unventilated, and undrained, or under- 
ground stables of cities, with air loaded to suffocation with the pro- 
ducts. of respiration and putrefaction. In these the mortality proves 
far in excess of that of the herses in the better-appointed stables, or in 
the country. A review of the whole subject shows very conclusively 
that an excess of ozone in the atmosphere cannot be accepted as the 
one cause, or the main cause, of influenza. 

Again, it is difficult to estimate the amount of ozone in the air. Ni- 
trous acid, which often exists in great amount near the surface of the 
earth, whicli, like ozone, is produced in large quantities during thun- 
der-storms, and like it decomposes organic matter in the air, has pre- 
cisely the same reaction with ozone on iodized starch papers. Ozone, 
moreover, is always present in larger amount at the higher altitudes, 
but influenza shows no such predilection for the hills. It has, on the 
other hand, during the recent epizootic, shown a decided preference for 
the valleys, along which run the great railroad-tracks, as evinced by its 
earlier debut in such places. Again, the amount of ozone varies con- 
stantly on the sea-shore from the great evaporation and the ever-chang- 
ing condition of the electricity, and a sea-side residence has been accord- 
ingly advised as a safeguard against the evil effects of an excess of ozone. 

But the recent epizootic had its origin near the border of a large lake, 
and has in the main -prevailed earlier and more severely in the large 
towns on the Atlantic sea-board than in inland districts. As examples, 
may be mentioned New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Boston, at- 
tacked on or about October 22; Portland, Maine, Newport, Rhode Island, 
and New Haven, Connecticut, October 23; Portsmouth, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 1; and Charleston, South Carolina, November 2; whereas it only 
appeared in Washington County, and Kingston, New York, on Novem- 
ber 1; Cooperstown on November 6, and in Scranton, Forest County, 
Clearfield County, and elsewhere in Pennsylvania about November 14. 
Dropsies and other dangerous complications were also very prevalent 
in these sea-board cities. 

Through the favor of Professor Kedzie, of the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College, I am enabled to present the following letter, embody- 
ing his observations on the amount of atmospheric ozone before and 
during the prevalence of the disease : 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Chemical Department, Lansing, December 16, 1872. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of 11th instant, asking information in regard to the amount 
of atmospheric ozone observed at this place in connection with the influenza in horses, 
is reeeived, and it gives me great pleasure to comply with your request. 

The observations on atmospheric ozone have been taken at this college only during 
two years—a narrow ground for any broad generalizations. The observations are 
taken twice a day, viz, from 7 a. m. to 2 p.m., the day observations; and from 9 p.m. 
to 7 a.m., night observations. They are taken by exposing a slip of Schonbein’s test- 
paper (moistened) to the air in a shady place, but freely exposed to the air. At the 
close of the observation the paper is again moistened with distilled water and com- 
pared with the seale. The scale has for its extremes the siightest perceptible shade 
of purple, which is marked 1, and the deepest purple-blue characteristic of iodide of 
starch, marked 10, the space between 1 and 10 being toned to give gradation of the 
scale. The place of observation is such as gives pure country air. The night observa- 
vations give a larger amount of ozone for two reasons: Ist, the greater length of time, 
and 2d, the larger amount of atmospheric moisture. 

Immediately preceding the epizootic, a marked increase of ozone was observed— so 
marked as to call special attention to the fact. During September the average amouny 
of ozone by day was 1.40, and by night 1.86; for October, 1.93 by day, and 3.18 by 
night, with @ rapid increase during the lasl three days of the month, Early in November 
the disease made its appearance, and during this month the averange of ozone by day 
was 4.60, and by night 6.17. The average of December to this date is 5.56 by day, 6.66 
by night. A comparison of the amount of ozone during corresponding periods of 1871 
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is as follows: September, by day 1.58, by night 2.65; October, by day, 1.64, by night 
1.96; November, 3.70 by day, and 4.06 by night ; December to the 16th instant, by day, 
1.91, and by night 3.16. The excess of ozone for November, 1872, over November, 1871, 
is .90 by day and 2.11 by night ; and for corresponding periods of December, 1872; over 
December, 1871, is, by day, 3.65, and by night, 3.50. 

The disease is rapidly closing up business here, apparently for want of raw material. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 
R. C. KEDZIE. 


Professor Law. 


In view of this extraordinary excess of ozone at Lansing during the 
influenza period, it is much to be regretted that comparative observa- 
tions are not obtainable from all parts of the continent. That the ozone 
has been generally in excess is possible, and that it lays the system 
open to the attack of the specific poison is not at all unreasonable, but 
it cannot be looked upon as the one and essential cause of the disease. 
If it were, why has the soliped been the only victim, since man has 
often shared the calamity on previous occasions? And, above all, why 
has the disease in every instance pursued a regular progress over the 
land in keeping with the facilities for rapid transit? ‘The proofs of 
contagion furnished below entirely destroy the doctrine of the pathoge- 
nisis of the disease by a general excess of ozone. If ozone is in excess 
everywhere, and has any connection with the disease, it must either be 
a result of the propagation of the poison, or only an accessory cause, 
operating by weakening the system and laying it open to the attack of 
@ poison which would otherwise remain powerless. 

Hlectricity—No reports of the state of the atmospheric electricity are 
to hand, but, like ozone, if potent atall, it could only be so in producing 
the first case or cases. It might be conceived of as affecting the nutrition 
of the animal body, so as to produce from its elements a morbid poison 
capable of indefinite reproduction, and of communicating the disease 
from animal to animal. But to conceive of the same electrical condi- 
tion spreading by slow and steadily advancing steps over the continent 
for the space of three months, in all the varied phases of altitude and 
the opposite ; of rain, snow, and fair weather; of clouds and sunshine ; 
of atmospheric moisture and dryness; of storm and calm, iu city and 
country, on the inland, table-land, and valley, and on the sea-shore, is 
not in keeping with what we know of this agency. 

According to Peltier, the electricity of the earth is always negative, 
and that of a dry atmosphere positive. Gay-Lussac and Biot found 
that the greater the altitude they attained in a balloon, the stronger 
was the positive electricity. Becquerel and Breschit found no evidence 
of positive electricity in the six feet nearest to the surface of the earth, 
in close-sheltered places, in the court-yards of houses, in the streets 
of cities, or in narrow valleys. In a calm, pure atmosphere the elec- 
tricity is uniformly disseminated, and therefore little marked, but with 
a lowering of temperature and the condensation of the contained 
watery vapor into more or less dense clouds, the electricity concen- 
trates itself around the watery particles and leads to extensive dis- 
turbances of the equilibrium. The action of the earth renders these 
clouds more negative in their upper than in their lower parts. 
Water falling in rain is as often positive as negative ; falling as snow, it 
is positive four times in every five. Slight rains do not modity the at- 
mospherie electricity, while heavy rains increase it positively or nega- 
tively. The approach of a hail-storm determines great inequalities in 
the electric tension of the air; strong winds also seriously disturb the 
equilibrium. It has been stated that rains occurring during south, 
southeast, and southwest winds are mostly negative, while those with 
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north, northeast, and northwest winds are more frequently. positive. 
(Levy.) Setting aside the regular diurnal variations, it follows that in 
thesame latitude—location—the proximity of trees or buildings, the force 
and direction of the prevailing winds, the existence or non-existence of 
clouds, and the occurrence of heavy rain, hail, or snow, mainly affect 
the atmospheric electricity. Some approximation to the electrical dis- 
turbance might, therefore, be attained by noting some of these condi- 
tions during the month. The resultant direction of the winds during 
September, 1872, at Toronto was north 79° west, and in September, 
1871, north 74° west. The mean velocity for the month was 5.24 
miles per hour in 1872, and 5.50 miles per hour in 1871. The maximum 
velocity in September, 1872, was twenty-nine miles; in 1871, twenty- 
six miles. In September, 1872, twenty days had each a less average 
than six miles per hour, while ten days each averaged from six to ten 
miles. In September, 1871, eighteen days individually averaged under 
six miles per hour, while twelve days had averages ranging from this up 
to ten miles. Jain fell on_sixteen days of the month in 1872, the tetal 
duration of fall being 43.4 hours. It fell on eight daysin 1871, the dura- 
tion of fall being 27.7 hours. The observations made thrice daily in 
September, 1872, at Toronto, report the weather in twenty-nine instances 
cloudy, three times hazy, one time foggy, three times threatening, five 
times a light rain, and one time a heavy rain. It is twenty-six times re- 
ported clear. It was marked calm on twenty-eight occasions, seven 
times calm and clear, fourteen times calm and cloudy, and seven times 
calm and foggy. 

It is manifest, from these data, that there must have been consider- 
ably more disturbance of the electrical tension during September last, 
in Toronto, than during the same month of 1871, and the frequency of 
thunder and lightning testifies to the same truth. September, 1872, had 
thunder or lightning on the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 18th, 19th, 22d, 23d, 
26th, and 29th. September, 1871, had thunder reported on the 3d, and 
thunder and lightning on the 18th. I have not before me the report of 
the thunder-storms at Toronto for the earlier months of 1872, but for 
1871 there are but six storms reported for July, six for August, and three 
for June. Altogether, there appears to be testimony to an existence of 
an unusual amount of disturbance of the electrical equilibrium in Sep- 
tember, 1872; but whether this is sufiicient to account for the origin of 
influenza may still be disputed. It is needless to deny how man and 
beast often suffer during the prevalence of the electrical disturbances, 
and especially just before the bursting of a thunder-storm. And con- 
sidering how the nuclei (nutritive centers) of the different animal tissues 
have their functions arrested or perverted by inflammatory actien; and 
considering further the varied development of many of the lowest organ- 
isms, when placed in different circumstances, it does not seem very irra- 
tional to assume that under varying conditions of electrical action, and 
of other attendant circumstances, there may be developed from these 
ultimate living particles of the animal body, or from vegetable organ- 
isms, new organic particles, with novel and pathogenic properties, and 
capable of multiplying indefinitely and disseminating a specific disease. 
But there is no evidence that this is really the case. We have merely 
the coincidence of extensive electrical disturbances, and the outbreak of 
the influenza of 1872. With regard to former epidemics, Dr. Parkes 
says that “no evidence has been collected which shows any connection 
with conditions of telluric magnetism or atmospheric electricity, and, 
indeed, the peculiar spread and frequent localization. of influenza seem 
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incousistent with general magnetic conditions.” And how often do we 
see thunder-storms occurring day after day for a length of time without 
the supervention of influenza. It is not at all improbable that this elec- 
tric condition of the atmosphere had something to do with the develop- 
ment of the epizootic; but in view of all the known facts, and of our 
experience of the past, we can only look on it as predisposing the system 
to the attack of a poison which previously existed, but had remained 
latent for want of a receptive subject. Considering the feverish condi- 
tion of the system in times of great electric tension, the amount of ozone 
resulting from electric discharges, and the known action of ozone on the 
respiratory mucous membrane, the doctrine is at beast plausible that the 
diseased condition and lowered vitality of this membrane at such a time 
laid it open to the attack of the poison. But in support of this theory 
as universally operative, we must assume either a supervention of this 
electrical derangement at each place whenever an animal is attacked, or 
that the reception of the poison into the animal body changes its char- 
acter and intensifies its virulence. This gradual march of the electric 
tension over the continent: seems an extravagant and unwarrantable 
assumption. The acquisition of increased potency or virulence, by pass- 
ing through an animal body, is not altogether incompatible with what 
we know of the varied development of some of the lower forms of life 
in different media. 

It will be observed that this hypothesis of the etiological importance 
of electricity and ozone does not touch the question of the primary 
origin of the poison. It assumes the poison to be already in existence, 
and that these agencies merely lay the system open to receive it, as do 
impure air, exhaustion, unsuitable food, and other health-depressing 
causes. Whatever the significance of the electrical disturbances at 
Toronto in September, the fact ought to be recorded for the guidance 
of future observers. 

Progress from east to west or from west to east.—The old doctrine 
was that influenza always extended from east to west, as it had been 
repeatedly traced over Asia into and through Europe. The epidemics 
of 1781, 1800, and 1833, were remarkable examples of this. Yet it has 
often followed an opposite course. The epidemic of 1768 prevailed in 
America before it reached Europe, and Webster claims the same course 
for those of 1757, 1761, and 1781. Gluge, from an induction of all the 
epidemics known to have occurred for three hundred years, concluded 
that the general course was from west to east. The recent equine 
influenza has spread from Toronto in a direction east, west, and south, 
and indeed any conclusions based on the direction pursued by the 
malady must be given up. 

Contagion.—Is there a specific contagion? This is manifestly a ques- 
tion of vital importance with reference to the influence of the above 
alleged causes. If there is a contagion which may exist in the body of 
the sick animal, increase there, and be the means of communicating the 
malady to an indefinite number of sound stock, all our theorizing on 
noxious gases and putrid fogs, inclemencies and extreme vicissitudes 
of the weather, excess of ozone, magnetic disturbance, and the like, 
will be of small account. Indeed no one of the conditions we have 
been considering, nor all of them put together, can explain the regular 
progress of such as the recent epizootic, step by step, from a given point 
of origin, over the whole Atlantic slope of the continent, extending 
over a period of three months, and without being materially influenced 
by locality, soil, altitude, weather, or climate. No such condition will 
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explain the fact that horses only have suffered, while all the animal erea- 
tion beside have escaped. In other great epizootics man has often suf- 
fered at the same time with the horse. Hf these resulted from atmos- 
pheric changes alone, how comes it that man has escaped now? The 
explanation would be easy if the equine and the human malady were 
alike due to specific contagia, distinet from each other, but closely allied 
in their manifest results and in the eonditions which favor their devel- 
opment or reproduction. Were the morbifie element a simple gas, it 
would be excessive in amount and easily appreciable at the point of 
origin; it would continue to exert its influence at this point if its pro- 
duction lasted; it would expend its power there, and advance by suc- 
cessive steps over newly conquered territory, each to be as promptly 
relinquished in its. turn; and unless uniformly diffused through the 
atmosphere and in all parts of the globe, it would be speedily diluted and 
rendered inert as it spread from its center of origin. The same remarks 
would apply to putrefying organic matter in the atmosphere. This 
would soon be changed by the action of oxygen into new compounds, 
and lose its original properties. It would be easily appreciable in the 
atmosphere, and would soon expire by its own limitation, and by the 
completion of the putrefactive process. The only theory that will accord 
with the history of the malady and its steady increase and extention is 
that which recognizes the existence of a contagion, capable, like other 
specific disease poisons, of assimilating its appropriate food, of reproduc- 
ing its elements, and of thereby increasing the area of the disease. 

The present visitation has shown an unmistakable tendency to pro- 
gress most rapidly along the great lines of commerce and travel. It 
broke out near Toronto in the latter part of September; was reported 
in the city on October 1, and a fortnight later had reached Montreal and 
Quebec. Before the 13th October it had reached Detroit, by the 14th 
Buffalo, and by the 17th Rochester. By the 19th it existed in Lock- 
port, Canandaigua, Geneva, Syracuse, and Albany, and a few days later 
in Auburn and Utica; by the 22d it had reached Bostonand Revere, Mas- 
sechusetts; Lewiston, Maine; and New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City; 
on the 23d it had appeared in Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut ; 
Providence and Newport, Rhode Island; Lunenburgh, Vermont; and Ban- 
gor, Portland, and Augusta, Maine. Yet it only reached Kingston, on 
the opposite side of the Hudson from that occupied by the railway, on No- 
vember 1, and Cooperstown, Otsego County, New York, well removed 
from all railroad privileges, on November 6, though apparently in the 
direct line of the atmospheric wave, had such been the grand cause of 
the disorder. It followed, in short, the course of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroads and their various connecting lines, while 
sparing the towns at some distance from the track. Passing south, we 
find it in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington by October 28, 
while the places already referred to in New York were still sound, 
though for some time past surrounded on all sides by the disease. It 
soon gained Goldsborough, North Carolina, and Columbia,South Carolina, 
on November 3, three days before its advent at Cooperstown, New York, 
ten days before its appearance at Scranton, eighteen days before it per- 
vaded Blair County, Pennsylvania, and at the same dates when the mal- 
ady was making its way down the Hoosic Valley, Massachusetts. 
Taking the course of the Erie Railroad from Buffalo, we find the af- 
fection prevailing in Wyoming and Steuben Counties, New York, on 
October 21, Elmira and Binghamton by October 28, and Warren County, 
Pennsylvania, by October 20, while Ithaca, New York, only suffered on 
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October 31, and the country to the east of it a week or two later. It 
is needless to follow this subject farther. In the West the same truth 
is equally manifest. Not only do we find a tendency to follow the great 
lines of rail, bat in many cases a temporary avoidance of many of the 
small towns on the track, whose commercial relations are less active, 
and their danger of infection correspondingly small. 

It only remains to be determined whether the disease will spread in 
a new loeality from a newly imported sick animalasacenter. If it can 

be introduced in this way into a new locality, well out of the former 
area of the disease, and spread promptly from the imported sick animal 
as a center, it must be possessed of a specific contagium. Were the 
body merely charged with noxious gases, with decomposing organic 
matter, or with electricity, it could never become the center for a wide 
diffusion of a specific disease. These agents would soon pass from the 
system and lose their noxious qualities by diffusion or decomposition. 
The presence of the sick animal would be no more injurious than a 
chemical laboratory, a putrid carcass, or an electric machine. 

Attention is called, then, to the following facts: The first cases in 
Detroit were several sick horses brought from Canada, about the 10th 
or 1ith of October; others were attacked in less than two days, and 
the malady appears to have been confined for nearly a week to the two 
stables into which the Canadian beasts were brought. The first cases 
in Syracuse were in newly arrived Canadian horses, and the malady 
spread promptly in city and country. The earliest cases which I have 
been able to trace in Ithaca were in the livery-stables of Mr. Jackson, 
who had just returned from running a mare ina more northern part of 
the State. In Pittsburgh the disease first appeared in the stables of 
Messrs. Moreland & Mitchell after the arrival of. five or six horses from 
New York, when the epizootic was then at itsheight. In every instance 
it spread rapidly in the new locality. From Washington the first note 
of alarm was sounded on October 28th, to the effect that sick horses 
had been brought into the city from the North, and on November 31 it 
was reported to be generally prevalent. In Lehigh County, Pennsy]l- 
vania, the malady appeared about November 4, and spread like fire 
along the canal and into the surrounding country. On November 19 it 
prevailed at peints in Giles, Rutherford, Maury, Davidson, and Sum- 
ner Counties, Tennessee, which had been recently visited by a circus, 
coming from an infected locality, and while the general district was 
free. At Newark, Delaware, the first case was in a horse just arrived 
from Baltimore, and others speedily followed. At Elyria, Ohio, it was 
confined for five days, and for five days only, to teams just back from 
Cleveland. 

Most of these were instances of the appearance of the disease in an 
entirely new locality, far beyond the limits of the region formerly per- 
vaded by the disorder, and from such new points the infection spread 
widely before the general country, or even many of the towns in the 
interval between this and the former diseased area were involved. 

Instances of the same kind could easily be adduced from the history 
of former epizootics. In influenza in man similar observations have 
been made by such authorities as Barker, Haygarth, Williams, Parkes, 
and Sir Thomas Watson. Persons just arrived from an infected piace 
have so frequently proved the center for a new diffusion of the poison 
that some have attempted to trace all cases to contagion alone. 

It will be objected to this doctrine that Hertwig’s inoculations, and 
even the transfusion of blood from a sick to a healthy horse, has failed 
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to transmit the disease. In the face of such testimony as is furnished 
above, the conclusiveness of this evidence may be safely denied. Every 
individual is not susceptible. I can point to horses which have 
been freely exposed in the streets, and have even stood in the stalls just 


Fig. 39. 


vacated by the sick horses, and have yet completely escaped the dis- 
ease. The argument from transfusion is no more conclusve than was 
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the failure of the blood of cholera patients to induce that disease in 
healthy men. It does not disprove the existence of a poison, but merely 
that the subject was an unsuscepti- Fig. 40. 

ble one, or that the poison is not 
present in the blood. 

Nature of the contagion.—The exist- 
ence of a contagion being acknowl- 
edged, the question next arises as 
toitsnature. Weare left to choose 
between two theories: First, that 
which recognizes in fungi and other 
low organisms the specific poison ; < 
and, second, that which seeks the 
pathogenic element in the infinit- Kee 
esimal granules of organic matter, found floating i in the infecting atmos- 
phere, as well as in the solids and fluids of the animal body. 

The first-named theory is open to the objection that _no specific vege- 
table germs have been found in the air, blood, or nasal discharges durin g 
the prevalence of influenza. Before the advent of the recent epizootic 
at Ithaca I subjected the floating elements in the air obtained in stables 
and field to microscopic observation, and repeated the observations 
while the affection was advancing to its climax. Spores were found 
abundantly, of the forms represented i in Fig. 39, but the same were 
found before and after the arrival of the disease. The mucus from a sick 
horse’s nose contained similar Fig. 41. 
spores, and the dust obtained by 
shaking a handful of hay taken 
from the interior of a hay-mow, 
after the influenza had subsided, 
showed them in great abundance. 
The objects in the air were ob- 
tained by drawing it through an 
aspirator and directing the current 
on a drop of glycerine on a glass 
slide. The mucus and blood from 
diseased horses were received on a 
glass slide, and immediately cov- 
ered. The dust from hay was al- 
lowed to fall on a glass slide, with 
a drop of glycerine, and immedi- 
ately covered. The objects shown 
in Fig. 40 were deposited on a glass 
slide, “with a drop of glycerine, exposed for a night in a field near a house. 

I append the report of observations conducted by Mr. Taylor, micro- 
scopist to the Department of Agriculture ; and another of observations 
made by Dr. Jackson, Columbia, South Carolina. 


REPORT ON OBSERVATIONS BY THE MICROSCOPIST OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


To the Commissioner of Agriculiure : 


Sm: In accordance with your instructions, I have made a microscopic examination 
of the mucus flowing from the nostrils of several horses suffering from the prevailing 
horse infinenza. 

On the 4th instant I collected mucus from the nostrils of five horses suftering from 
the malady, and submitted a portion of each to a power of about 50 diameters, when 
the entire field appeared covered with spore-like germs, gelatinous and semi-trans- 
parent. Under a power of about 600 diameters ‘they appear as disks, some of 
which, under favorable conditions, may be seen moving on their edges. Perfect and 
imperfect cells were combinedin amass. All exhibited. dotted markings. After the 
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application of various tests, I came to the conclusion that they were mucus cells in 
conbination with normal mucas. 

A few fungi spores were frequently seen during my investigation, combined with 

Fig. 42. mucus cells and normal mucus; but as its 
gelatinous character prevented minute ob- 
servations, I decided to submit portions 
of the mucus of each horse te the action 
of caustic-potash for several hours, at a 
temperature of about 100° Fahrenheit. 
- By this process all the animal matter 
(normal mucus and mucus cells) was dis- 
solved. I next added aqua ammonia to 
the solution to render the mass more liq- 
uid, and placed it aside to settle. In the 
course of twenty-four hours a sediment ap- 
peared at the bottom of each test-tube. 
The alkalies were remoyed in some cases 
by washing, and in others I secured the 
sediment by evaporation. Portions of the 
sediment of the mucus of the five horses 
were submitted to various powers of the 
microscope, but that of about 600 diame- 
ters gave, generally, the most satisfactory 
results. Fig. 41 represents the character 
of the fungi and mucus cells. 
Some pollen cells were also observed. 
Each portion of mucus sediment prepared as described, and no larger than the head of 
the smallest pin, contained twenty to fifty spores of fungi. 

My attention was next directed to the detection of the floating germs, if any, in the 
stable atmosphere of the horses affected. For this purpose I devised the following 
plan: I first prepared a very limpid varnish, by dissolving one ounce of copal yar- 
nish in two pints of benzine, a part of which I poured over a sheet of glass 15 by 15 
inches, the superfluous portion being instantly drained off. The varnish dries quickly, 
yet retains a sufficient degree of adhesiveness to retain dust of any kind which may 
fall onit. A plate of glass thus prepared was secured over the head of one of the sick 
horses in the Department stable, where three other horses were confined, all of which: 
were affected with influenza. The glass was placed horizontally, with varnish side up, 
and about 9 feet from the floor. After the lapse of twenty-four hours it was removed, 
cut into slides 3 by 1 inch, and examined with gum and glycerine solution. In each 
case the objects prepared for observation were covered with the usual form of micro- 

Fig. 43. scopic dises. The objects brought into 
view in this way, under the microscope, 
proved to be very similar, generally, to 
those found in the mucus, only much more 
numerous. 
Fig. 42 represents the forms of the spores 
found in the stable atmosphere. 

A second plate of glass 15 by 15 inches, 
varnished as described, was placed in the 
center of one of the large grass-plats of 
the Department grounds and allowed to 
remain in the open atmosphere twenty- 
four hours. The plate was then cut into 
slips 1 by 3 inches and examined by the 
microscope; but I failed to discover a 
single fungi spore, or a vegetable germ of 
any kind. J think it probable that nearly 
all the fungi spores found in the mucus 
and stable atmosphere had their origin in 
the food provided for the horses. The 
torula cells may have had another source. 

Fig. 43 represents the class of forms in 
the atmosphere of the lawn. 

I diluted a portion of discased mucus with water in the proportion of about two 
parts water to one of mucus, and set it aside for eight days. On the ninth and subse- 
quent days it gave the infusorial forms and fungi cells. (See Fig, 44.) 

THOMAS TAYLOR, Microscopist. 
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MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION BY Dr. E. E. Jackson, oF CoLumMBiA, SouTHM CAROLINA. 


ist. A stabled horse; large quantity of mucus and pus. Examination of discharge 
showed filaments of fibrine and organized bodies. 
2d. Horse passing on street; thin dis- Fig. 44. 
‘charge; same organized bodies seen 
through microscope. 
3d. Early stage; thin discharge ; same 
organized bodies. 
4th. Very thick discharge ; much cough- 
ing; no organisms apparent. 
5th. Thin discharge, early stage, organ- 
ized bodies in abundance; seven in one 
field of the instrument. 
6th. Mule; thin discharge, numbers of 
organized bodies, with mucus or pus, 
7th. Similar to above, (mule.) 
8th. Mule; thin discharge, in one field 
of view one very large organism ; in an- 
other six of ordinary size. 
9th. Thin discharge from an ox exam- 
ined; no organisms. 
10th. Horse; numerous organisms. 
11th. Horse; thick discharge; no or- 
ganisms. 
Fig. 45. 12th. Horse; thin discharge; 
no organisms; no motion visible. ‘ 
In all the cases were found vegetable spurs or hairs from-grain or rough 
¢ food. Have’seen similar organisms in stagnant pools and in decomposing 
vegetable matter. Microscope used, 750 magnifying power. 
Fig. 45 represents the vegetable spores. 


The similarity of the spores seen by Mr. Taylor and myself will be 
manifest to the reader. In my case they had the same orange-brown 
color which he has so well depicted. In my observations there was no 
opportunity for the growth of mycelium, so that the differences in this 
respect are of no significance. The fact that these germs were more 
abundant in the hay than in any other medium testifies strongly enough 
as to their true origin. Then the results of Dr. Jackson’s observations, 
in showing an entirely different organization, would seem to indicate 
that these are merely different manifestations of vegetable life under 
varied climatic conditions, and are of no significance in connection with 
influenza. 

And to this effect is the testimony of Dr. J. J. Woodward, of the 
Medical Department of the Army, who says: 


Within the last few days I have collected the organic forms from a quantity of the 
air in a stable in this city, in which were a number of sick horses, and submitied them 
to the highest powers of the microscope, without finding any which are not usually 
encountered when no epidemic is prevailing, and have also subjected the mucus dis- 
charge from tho nostrils of several of the horses to the sante examination, with like 
negative results. 

The other doctrine is the most reasonable one, and is one which ap- 
pears to explain all the pathological phenomena. It recognizes in the 
granules which exist abundantly in the diseased organs the morbid agent 
capable of transmitting the disease. These granules, which are merely 
microscopical particles of variable size and form, often possess many of 
the characters of the ultimate nutrient centers, (nuclei, germinal matter 
of Beale,) even to the power of rapidly absorbing coloring matter, and 
which seems to imply a capacity to appropriate other material for the 
increase and multiplication of their substance. These nuclei or gran- 
ules are reproduced with extraordinary rapidity in the substance of the 
diseased mucous membrane and at the expense of the vital elements 
liquid and solid, of the body, so that Beale and others have coneluded 
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that they either constituted the virulent principle or contained it. Yet 
nuclei or granules increased to an extraordinary extent in parenchyma- 
tous organs, the seat of simple inflammation. These, of course, cannot 
be considered as pathogenic. And yet there is no greater reason for 
assuming a similarity of developmental power in these nuclear products 
of a simple inflammation, and those of an influenza or rinderpest, than 
for assuming equal powers of growth in the nuclei of different healthy 
organs and structures. If nuclei, apparently indistinguishable from 
each other in all respects except their position, never fail to build up the 
substance of that particular tissue to which they belong, the nuclei of 
bone invariably producing bone; those of gristle, gristle ; those of fibrous 
tissue, fibrous tissue; those of muscle, muscle; and those of nervous 
matter, nervous matter; and if we can ingraft the nuclei of bone and 
other tissues so as to build up such textures in unusual situations, is 
there any insuperable objection to the conclusion that one class of such 
morbid granules are harmless, while another class invariably develop in- 
fluenza, and that alone; a third class small-pox and that only; a fourth 
class glanders, and nothing else; a fifth class, rinderpest only ; a sixth 
class the contagious lung-plague of cattle, etc. The physiologist 
has learned to realize that living particles, which are almost infinitesi- 
mal in their minuteness, have characters as constant and a power of 
development as certain and definite as the genera of animals from which 
they were derived. There is no valid objection, therefore, to the theory 
which recognizes in those products of a specific disease the virulent ele- 
ments by which the affection is perpetuated and transmitted. And this 
is the theory which appears at the present time to be most in accordance 
with the history of influenza. 

In taking this position, it is sought to deny the conveyance of the 
disease by atmospheric means. The numerous instances of horses hay- 
ing been attacked in the open fields, apart from all roads, and from 
other horses, and the rapid diffusion of the disease over a cify or dis- 
trict, seem to imply the intervention of atmospheric agency. But our 
position by no means precludes such an agency. It only assumes that 
there is a specific virulent element, which finds in the body of a suscep- 
tible animal the material essential to its growth, its unlimited reproduc- 
tion, and extensive diffusion. The air may still be invoked as an im- 
portant medium through which the dried and drying virus or bioplasin 
(Beale) may be carried to long distances, and infect new animals and 
localities. It is further in keeping with the theory that the skin and 
clothing of human beings, and solid objects of nearly every kind, may 
become the medium through which the disease is conveyed from place 
to place, and will thus explain many outbreaks which would otherwise 
appear to be spontaneous. 

This theory further explains the outbreak on islands near the shore 
simultaneously with its appearance on the mainland, and all well-au- 
thenticated cases of the infection of the ships’ crews at sea. Thus the 
equine influenza is alleged to have appeared in Block Island, about ten 
miles at sea, on the same day that it broke out on the Connecticut shore. 
Were it proved (which, however, has not been attempted) that there 
had been no recent communication between this island and the shore, 
there would be nothing in the fact to overthrow the position taken in 
this paper. A similar ease is that of the Stag frigate, recorded by Wat- 
son. In 1833 this ship was coming up the English Channel, and when 
off Beechy Head, in Devonshire, the wind blew strongly from the shore 
at 2 o’clock, at which time all the men were healthy, (and it is presumed, 
but not affirmed, that there had been no communication with the shore;) 
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at half past 2 forty men were suddenly attacked with influenza; at 6 
o’clock sixty men were ill, and by the next day one hundred and sixty. 
The instances of Admiral Kempenfeldt’s and Lord Howe’s squadrons, 
attacked while cruising at different parts of the same channel, in 1782, 
after they had been from twenty-two to twenty-seven days at sea, are 
no more difficult to explain. Indeed, the fact that a squadron had been 
technically a number of days at sea is no proof that officers and men 
had not availed of their near proximity to pay frequent visits to the 
shore. 

Pathology —tInfluenza has been thought to be a simple catarrhal 
disease, with a special prostrating or debilitating tendency, because of 
some unknown condition of the atmosphere, or something else vaguely 
referred to as epidemic influenza. Some color was lent to this by the 
irregular and sometimes dangerous course of the disease occurring during 
an influenza epizootic. But this influencing of other diseases is common 
to other epizootics the specific nature of which is unquestionable. 
During the cholera epidemic, for example, not only men but animals 
show a special irritability of the digestive organs and tendency to 
diarrhea. In marshy regions nearly all other affections are modified in 
character and course by the malarious poison, and, indeed, the history 
of influenza is that of a disease propagated by a specific poison, and 
advancing in the face of all circumstances and obstacles, and entirely 
independently of those conditions which cause the development of 
catarrhs. 

That a specific poison exists is fairly established by an impartial re- 
view of the.epizootic of 1872. But this poison does not produce in all 
cases the same phenomena. The symptoms of nasalcatarrh are themost 
constant, but they are often slight, and, at an early stage of the disease, 
even overshadowed or superseded by those of intestinal catarrh or 
rheumatism; and if the poison may thus localize itself in unusual situa- 
tions without apparent cause, how much more likely if some organ, or 
system of organs, is already the seat of disease and consequent weakness 
and susceptibility. 

The theory of the existence of a fungus, which multiplied in the 
atmosphere, or in the diseased body, or in both, has long been a favorite 
one, and would fully explain the phenomena of the disease and its pro- 
gress. But no such fungus has been found, and those found in the more 
northern part of the continent differ from those found in the south. 
They are moreover found in great abundance in the dust of fodder, and 
as plentifully after the disease has long passed as during its prevalence. 
This doctrine is therefore at present in want of facts to sustain it. The 
only other tenable hypothesis appears to be that of a true contagium. 
Particles of the living body (granules or bioplasm) are given off in 
myriads, are carried widely by the air, and infect other animals. 

How, then, does such poison operate? Hertwig’s experiments seem to 
show that it is not conveyed from animal to animal by the transfusion 
of blood, and cannot therefore be present in the circulating fluid. It 
would follow that the various nervous, rheumatic, and cardiac symptoms 
were produced by nervous sympathy, owing to the presence of the poison 
on the mucous membranes, or by the absorption of some noxious products 
formed in the mucous membrane by reason of its presence. Yet this 
fails to explain satisfactorily the early and profound prostration before 
the poisoncould be developed toany extenton the mucous membrane, the 
extreme weakness and inability for active exertion which remains after 
the animal has apparently recovered, and the liability to one or other 
of the dangerous complications which exhaustion or maltreatment at 
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such periods is liable to bring on. It will be a matter of sincere regret 

if the transfusion and inoculation experiments are not put to a crucial 

test before the epizootic shall have disappeared. At present the ques- 

tion cannot be definitely answered as to whether the poison is received 

into the blood and acts directly on the different organs, or is confined 

i” se ei membranes and affects the other parts of the system in- 
irectly. ; 

The state of the blood and of the tissues affected throws little light on 
this subject. The respiratory mucous membrane, as in simple catar- 
rhal inflammation, is the seat of congestion and blood stasis, with exu- 
dation, cloudiness, and softening of the membrane, and an excessive 
production of granular matter and cells of mucus and pus. But it shows 
at the same time a great tendency to assume the deeper shades of red, 
and presents in many cases petechiw as indications of the presence of 
some potent blood poison, or at least of a highly impure and disorganized 
condition of the blood. The inflammation of the lungs, too, is manifested 
rather by that semiliquid infiltration which characterizes the contagious 
lung fever of cattle than the firm consolidation of a strong type of inflam- 
mation. The blood in the early stages contains an excess of fibrine, and 
coagulates with a large amount of buffy coat, and a cupped surface, as 
in simple inflammatory affections. Later, however, and especially in the 
most malignant and fatal case, it becomes diffluent, and comparatively 
incoagulable, as is seen in cases wherein a potent and destructive poison 
has been present, and in the advanced stages of deadly fevers, where 
the blood is in a highly impure and disorganized condition. It is not 
easy to explain the morbid phenomena without assuming the presence 
of a poison in the blood, and it is still possible that there was some 
source of fallacy in the tranfusion experiments; but here the subject 
must be left in anticipation of further developments. 

Treatment—All debilitating or depressing treatment must be sed- 
ulously avoided.. Bleeding, purging, severe action on the kidneys, de- 
pressing sedatives and violent blistering are alike to be deprecated. 
In the regular and incomplicated form of the disease, nearly all will 
recover under good nursing and fresh air, and independently of all 
medicinal agents. Place the patient in a cool, dry, well-ventilated, and 
well-littered box; clothe him comfortably, so as to avoid all tendency to 
chill, bandage his legs loosely, and change the clothes, and curry or brush 
the skin twice or thrice a day; keep quiet and still, although usually 
a little exercise in hand, in the shelter and sunshine, will be rather 
beneficial than otherwise. Feed on bran mashes, boiled oats or barley, 
turnips, carrots, or other roots, in small quantities, and often, so as not 
to clog the appetite, and supply at frequent intervals a quart or two of 
water, nearly cold, or cold oatmeal or linseed gruel. 

It is important to favor depuration of the blood by moderate but 
never excessive action of the kidneys or bowels. Costiveness will 
oftentimes be best met by abundant and frequent injections of water, 
blood warm, (three or four quarts at a time,) or by one-half pound of 
molasses, or three ounces of sulphate of soda added to the drink. Ifa 
laxative is absolutely necessary, it should rarely exceed one-third of the 
ordinary dose, on account of the dangerous susceptibility of the digestive 


organs. The author has seen a large Percheron die of superpurgation, . 


after taking but three drachms of Cape aloes. During the recent visi- 
tation an instance came under his notice in which half a pint of linseed- 
oil came nigh proving fatal. This susceptibility of the digestive organs, 
however, varies widely in different epizootics, and in some mild laxatives 
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proves highly beneficial, yet their possible danger should always be 
present to the mind. . 

Mild febrifuge diuretics may be used with advantage. Spirits of 
nitrous ether, in half-ounce doses, may be given twice a day, or- liquor 
of the acetate of ammonia, in ounce doses, four times a day in the 
water gruel drank. If the fever runs high, or effusions threaten to take 
place, these may be increased as far as the strength will allow, but 
always with the greatest caution and judgment. 

When the cough proves especially violent and painful, the addition 
of anodynes, such as belladonna and camphor, is advisable. A drachm 
of each may be added to the diuretics already advised. 

The cough may be further relieved, and the relaxation of the mucous 
membranes and the appearance of the discharge hastened, by causing 
the animal to inhale warm water vapor several times a day, for an hour 
atatime. This is most conveniently done by saturating chaff bran or 
other simple agent with boiling water, placing it in a nose-bag, which is 
then hung on the patient’s nose by means of a strap crossing behind 
the ears. This proves especially beneficial, as the moderation of the 
fever is usually a concomitant of the appearance of the discharge. 
Burning a pinch of flowers of sulphur, more or less, according to the 
size and nature of the building, so as to impregnate the air to an ex- 
tent just short of causing irritation and coughing, has a very soothing 
and beneficial effect on the mucous membrane. It is best done by lay- 
ing a piece of paper bearing the sulphur on a shovel, and setting tire to 
it. Itis superfluous, perhaps, to say that it must be dove behind the 
arya and not beneath his nose. The fumes of vinegar from a red- 

ot brick, of burning leather, and the like; are cruelly irritating, and 
occasionally induce fatal results. 

Counter-irritants are often useful from the first. If, however, inflam- 
mation and sore throat seem extreme, a poultice may be advantage- 
ously applied for a day previously, or the throat may be well fomented 
with warm water for an hour and then wrapped in a sheep-skin with 
the wool turned inward. When, however, there appears little danger 
of even temporarily aggravating the local inflammation, the throat or 
chest, where the disease has been localized, it may be wel! rubbed with 
a thin pulp made of the best ground mustard and tepid water, and then 
covered up. This may be replaced by the soap liniment, made with six 
ounces of soap, three of camphor, and a pint, each, of proof-spirit 
liquor, ammonia, and linseed oil. This liniment may be applied repeat- 
edly at short intervals and well rubbed in. If a more active blister is 
wanted an ointment may be used composed of a drachm and a half of 
powdered cantharides, a scruple of camphor, ten drops of spirits of 
wine, and an ounce of lard. The hair should be cut off and the oint- 
ment well rubbed in, in a direction contrary to that of the hair. After 
it has acted, the skin should be kept soft and pliant by rubbing it with 
fresh lard. Oil of turpentine, which has been largely used as a counter 
irritant during the present epizootic, is only objectionable on the ground 
of its causing so much local irritation without blistering as to drive 
some excitable horses to distraction. 

in using any one of these counter-irritants it is best to apply them 
over a limited space only, not exceeding the bounds of the inflamma- 
tory action, as we van thus secure the best results from the intimate 
neryous sympathy existing between the deeper-seated organ and the 
skin which covers the corresponding part of the surface, and at the same 
time avoid the depressing and debilitating effects of a blister. For 
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this reason a careful examination, of the chest especially, should 
always be made before making such an application. 

As the mouth becomes cooler and more moist, and the pulse softer 
and less frequent, a more stimulating treatment is desirable. At first 
two drachms each of gentian, powdered cinchona, niter and sal ammo- 
niac, may be given night and morning, or if the debility is very great 
the last-named agent may be replaced by four drachms of carbon- 
ate of ammonia made into a bolus, with linseed meal, or dissolved in a 
half pint of water, and repeated three or four times a day. In cases 
marked by a daily remission, I have found a dose of 30 grains of sulph- 
ate of quinia to prove effectual in preventing the paroxysm, if given an 
hour or two before the period when it was in the habit of appearing. 

During convalescence gentian, cinchona, and other tonics, are de- 
sirable, with alcoholic, ammoniacal, or ether stimulants, if there is much 
debility or prostration. The diet should be tempting and nutritious, 
supplied often, fresh and frequently varied, and care should be taken 
at all times to counteract any sudden suppression of the secretions of 
the bowels or kidneys, or even the nasal discharge. In this connection 
I may mention the statement of Mr. Murray, of Detroit, that all the 
cases of dropsy that came under his notice occurred in animals which 
had taken for a few days “ condition powders,” consisting largely of 
sulphate of iron, and had had the nasal discharge suddenly dried up. 
Improvement followed promptly on the withholding of the powders and 
soliciting the action of the kidneys and bowels. 

Should the prostration become extreme, stimulants must be resorted 
to even more frequently than is recommended above; five, or even six - 
times a day. In some instances, however, the system seems to lose all 
power of reaction, and almost the only remaining hope lies in the trans- 
fusion of blood from the veins of a healthy animal to those of the sick. 
The blood may be obtained from a healthy horse, or more conveniently 
from oxen or sheep intended for slaughter. It may be transferred 
through an elastic tube without exposure to the air, or it may be drawn 
off into a vessel and thence transferred to the veins of the sick horse, 
unchanged or defibrinated. 

The first-named mode, which was practiced by the late Mr. Farral, of 
Dublin, is in many respeets the most convenient. The operator must 
furnish himself with a caoutchoue tube about a yard and a half long, 
and with a silver tube four inches long, and a third of an inch in diame- 
ter, fitted into each end. The jugular veins of the two animals are now 
opened with fleam or lancet, the pressure being maintained below the 
orifice so as to obviate the entrance of air into the vein and to facilitate 
the introduction of the tube. The tube having been filled with tepid 
water, is now inserted from below upward toward the head into the jug- 
ular of the sound animal, and from above downward, toward the chest 
into the jugular of the sick. The middle of the tube is passed through 
a vessel containing water at the temperature of the animal body. The 
tube, hitherto compressed between the finger and thumb, is now relaxed 
and the blood is allowed to flow slowly into the system of the patient. 
Any indication of nausea or vertigo, turning up of the upper lip, jerking 
upward of the head, or unsteadiness of the limbs, is to be accepted as a 
warning, and the current of blood must be stopped or reduced until the 
animal has rallied. After a sufficient amount appears to have been 
transferred, the tube is withdrawn and the wounds pinned up as after 
ordinary bleeding. About three quarts will usually be borne, and the 
results will be seen in increased firmness and fullness of the pulse, and a 
more healthy hue of the mucous membranes. 
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In the second mode there is introduced into the vein of the patient a 
tube, which is dilated at its free end into a funnel about an inch in diam- 
eter, and furnished with a wooden plug accurately fitted to the bore of 
the tube. A little blood having been withdrawn from the sound animal 
into a dish standing in water of the temperature of the body, and the 
funnel haying been quickly filled, the plug is pulled out and the blood 
allowed to flow in. Before the funnel is quite empty, the plug is again 
inserted, the funnel refilled, and the process repeated. In this way all 
danger of the introduction of air is obviated. 

The third mode differs from the second only in the removal of the 
fibrine from the blood. The blood having been received into a vessel 
set in another containing warm water, is whipped with a bunch of twigs 
until all the fibrine has been coagulated and withdrawn, after which the 
liquid is transferred into the vein of the sick animal with the same pre- 
cautions as by the second mode. The loss of the fibrine is of no mo- 
ment, and the defibrinated blood is found to be equally restorative with 
the pure blood. 

The main dangers to be guarded against are the entrance of air into 
the circulation, the introduetion of clots of fibrine, which by blocking 
the vessels would produce local inflammation and abscess, and the too 
rapid transfusion which leads to vertigo and fatal fainting. 

If the abdominal organs are especially involved the counter-irritant is 
to be applied over the region of the liver, bowels, or kidneys, as the 
case may demand. With yellow or brownish appearance of the mucous 
membranes and tenderness over the short ribs, this point should be se- 
lected for its application. With general tenderness of the abdomen, 
colicky pains, frequent straining, and the passage of a white, thick 
mucus forming a pellicle over the dung, or collected in masses, it should 
be applied generally to the surface of the belly. If there is tenderness 
and swelling of the loins, stiffness of the hind limbs, frequent straining, 
the passage of water in small quantities and highly colored, and above 
all if the urine contains microscopic fibrinous casts, it should be applied 
‘over the loins. In the last case it may be preceded by a bag of hot 
scalded bran, or a fresh sheep-skin with the fleshy side turned in. 

The shivering, which usually attends the onset of such complications, 
may be counteracted by friction to the sxin, clothing, a warm drink con- 
taining a stimulant—four drachms carbonate of ammonia—and injec- 
tions of warm water or well-boiled gruel, given to the extent of three 
or four quarts at a time, and repeated every hour until shivering ceases. 

In cases affecting the liver or bowels, 1 have found excellent results 
from guarded laxatives. Two, three, or even four drachms of aloes in 
different cases, with a drachm of gentian, and thirty drops of hydrocy- 
anic acid, or an ounce of laudanum, will usually promptly relieve the 
colic, secure an action of the bowels, and remove the deadly prostration 
which characterizes this type. It has manifestly the effect of relieving 
the inflamed surface by a free secretion from its turgid blood-vessels, of 
benefiting the portal system and liver by a direct local depletion, and of 
eliminating poisonous material, which was being pent up to the great 
injury of the system at large. Little more is wanted than the free use 
of demulcents, such as slippery elm, well-boiled linseed, and the like, 
great care to secure a continuous moderate action of the bowels, and a 
tonic treatment as in other cases of convalescence. Turpentine has 
been strongly recommended by some, and acts beneficially as a local 
and general stimulant. An ounce of the crude drug, or half an ounce 
of the oil, may be made into a ball with linseed meal, or beaten up with 
the yolks of two eggs, and given twice daily. 
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The affection of the kidneys may demand gentle laxatives,(oleaginous, ) 
anodynes, (laudanum) emollient injections, counter-irritants, stimulants, 
and later gentle diuretics. 

The nervous symptoms will sometimes demand the application of cold 
wet cloths to the head, counter-irritants to the sides of the neck and 
limbs, the guarded use of Jaxatives and diuretics, with drachin doses of 
Loerie of potassium, and if there is great depression, ammoniacal stim- 
ulants. 

The rheumatic complication is to be met like ordinary rheumatism. 
Liquor of the acetate of ammonia two ounces, and colchicum wine one 
ounce, may be given twice a day, diluted in water; tonics, warm cloth- 
ing, the frequent application of a hot smoothing iron over the affected 
part of the body, with the intervention of a thin cover, and even coun- 
ter-irritants are among the agents especially demanded. When the 
heart is implicated in rheumatic cases the same treatment is neces- 
sary, but the blisters are to be applied behmd the left elbow. 

When there is reason to suspect the existence of clots in the heart, 
alkaline remedies are recommended, particularly the preparations of 
ammonia and iodide of potassium, attention being meanwhile given to 
support the system by tonics and stimulants, and to encourage the 
elimination of deleterious products from the blood. 

If dropsical manifestations appear they must be treated according to 
their apparent causes; if disordered function of the heart or kidneys, 
these must be met by appropriate measures; and if from weakness of 
the circulation, an anemic or debilitated state of the blood and imper- 
fect nutrition, gentle action of the eliminating organs, with stimulants, 
tonics, a nourishing diet, (embracing in some cases strong beef soup or 
tea,) or even transtusion of blood, will be necessary. 

Purpura lemorrhagica is to be met by similar supporting and eliminat- 
ing treatment, with the addition of oil of turpentine in half ounce 
doses, or pure carbolic acid in drachm doses, and cinchona in half 
ounce doses, repeated thrice a day. The skin over the engorgements 
should be rnbbed frequently with a solution of carbolic acid, containing 
one part of the acid to every hundred of water, and a similar lotion 
should be applied frequently to the sores when these form. 

In short the various complications and sequile of simple influenza are 
to be treated like similar lesions occurring independently of this affec- 
tion, but with due regard to the great debility attending this disease. 
The great majority of cases will recover without any treatment; and 
indeed many require no medical treatment, but a certain number will 
demand the greatest care of the educated medical attendant. 

Prevention —Many have attempted to ward off the disease by the use 
of tobacco, camphor, vinegar, tar, asafeetida, &c., and others more 
rationally by bromo-chloralum, carbolic acid, permanganate of potash, 
sulphurous acid,and the hyposulphites, but in no case with permanent 
success. 

With a contagiwm like that at present under consideration, so easily 
diffused through the atmosphere, absolute prevention will always be 
difficult, though not necessarily impossible. With a disease, too, the 
tendency of which is almost invariably to a favorable termination, it is 
searcely politic to shut up an animal for a month in a disinfected atmos- 
phere, until the disease has subsided, with the probability before us 
that he would still contract the disease from the remnants of the poison 
when exposed at the end of this period. Thorough cleanliness and dis- 
infectants are to be highly commended, not with the view of absolutely 
preventing the disease, but rather with intent to retard and moderate it. 
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The comparatively non-volatile disinfectants, such as permanganate of 
potash, chloride of lime, bromo-chloralum, and carbolic acid, may be 
used for the solid struetures of the stable, drains, manure, and the like, 
while sulphurous acid is above all to be commended for disinfection of 
the air. This agent, when used frequently and in small amount, so as 
to be non-irritating, has the double advantage of soothing and giving 
tone to the diseased mucous membrane, and of destroying organic germs, 
including perhaps the morbific elements in the respiratory organs. 


DR. CALDWELL’S ANALYSIS OF THE URINE. 


The following analysis, conducted by my colleague, Dr. Caldwell, is 
that of the urine of a horse in the last stages of influenza, and which 
proved on post-mortem examination to have a large clot occupying the 
right ventricle and firmly attached to the lower surface of the tricuspid 
valve. 

The characters are those of highly febrile urine. The acidity no doubt 
results from the fact that the animal had been able to assimilate nothing 
for some days, but was consuming his own tissues to sustain the vital 
functions. The density, 1.08, is double that of the healthy horse’s urine, 
1.04. The urea, 4.81 per cent. is at least four times the amount found 
by Von Bibra in healthy equine urine, 0.83 to 1.24, and nearly double 
that found by Dr. Marcet in a case of rinderpest in a cow, 2.472. The 
extraordinary waste of tissue necessary to produce this amount goes 
far to explain the extreme weakness which characterizes the disease. 
This was an extreme case, it is true, yet the instance mentioned in the 
report of two non-fatal cases having lost each 74 pounds daily, is another 
illustration of this general tendency of the disease. The presence of 
albumet is but of secondary significance, as it is a-constant constituent 
of urine in pneumonia, bronchitis, and other inflammatory affections. 

The liqwid had a sizy consistency, as is commonly the case in albu- 
minous ejuine urine, and poured like a dense oil from one vessel into 
another. I found no specimen of influenza urine from which albumen 
was entirdy absent, thongh often only present in traces, and in one in- 
stance a sck mare, on the day before she died, passed it as a solid mass 
like a thinjelly and streaked with blood. 


CHEMICAL LaBOoRATORY, Cornell University, December 24, 1872. 


Duaz Sir: The following are the results of the chemical examination of the sample 
of howse-urin) that you left with me: 


DES =e CUL I Ta eed eee pene LMR: ek Pub A er ag Pee heh UE Pas OE ees emctale cate Acid. 
Rrpepaie lama witryy sees bak tees Liss el sh ee RRR RIDE NG ed Ar Ieee 1. 08 
AID UMeN, DemeOnt a es setisels Foods oad velo oak aeree bes chee bs kee merlot 0. 35 
ORE DOL. CON Mee ace ee ae cere es ee ec cada a 2S De EL arte aaa ee Se 4,81 
RPEMONY SUMAUHKCeD HEL CHINE cet a ool Uoe ag ete ae end cu aMe at ses ewe damon 8.5 

aa AINCEnib: Stes Ree ate aE es. Bee rake ee cing ent ee cave ae cine cae mae 1,04 
HS PNOLIG AGIGs PEL. Genius watson ue ERO eet. See 0.13 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 


Albumen.—This was precipitated by digestion of a weighed quantity of the urine at 
v0°-C., and the addition of a drop or two of acetic acid ; the precipitate was collected 
na dried and weighed filter, washed with hot water, dried at 100° C., and weighed. 

Urea.—The albumen was precipitated from a weighed quantity of the urine, the 
iltrate made up to 500°¢ to 50¢¢ of this liquid, 25c¢ of a mixture of saturated solutions 

of baric nitrate and hydrate added, and the urea was estimated in the filtrate from the 
precipitate by these re-agents, according to Liebig’s volumetric method, with a stan- 
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dard solution of mercuric nitrate. As only traces of chlorine were present, no estima- 
tion of it was made, and no correction of the results of the determination of the urea 
was necessary except for the dilution of the solution. 

Total dry substance.—This was estimated by keeping a weighed quantity of the urine 
at 100° C, in a tube, while a current of washed and dried air was passed over it, and 
afterward through a measured quantity of standard acid, in order to absorb the am- 
monia. This operation was continued as long as there was any loss of weight on the 
part of the residue in the tube; the amount of ammonia absorbed by the acid was 
then estimated by the usual tituration, and the weight of the same, calculated as car- 
bonate, was added to the weight of the residue in the tube. The amount of ammonia 
was, however, very small. 

The ash.—A weighed quantity of the urine was carefully charred, the coal was ex- 
hausted with distilled water, the aqueous extract filtered out, the coaly insoluble 
residue burned at a red heat, its ash added to the aqueous extract, the whole evapor- 
ated to dryness, and the residue gently ignited. 

Phosphoric acid.—This was estimated in a portion of the filtrate from the albumen 
that was prepared for the determination of the urea, by the volumetric process, with 
a standard solution of uranic acetate. 

No sugar could be detected in the urine, by digestion with Fehling’s solution, 


Yours, respectfully, 
G. C. CALDWELL, 
Professor of Agricultural Chanistry. 
Professor Law. 


FISH CULTURE. 
By SeruH GREEN, Rochester, New York. 
BROOK TROUT CULTURE.* 


In this paper we shall speak briefly of improvements made during the 
past year, of the increase and present aspects of the business, and give 
some hints for general information. 

No very great or startling discoveries have been made latily in the 
science of fish culture. Still there has been a steady advarce in the 
practice of the art. New methods have been discovered o/ applying 
known facts; economy of time and labor have been well consdered, and 
much has been done toward lifting the science from the regioi of experi- 
ment into that of a paying business. The discovery most tdked about 
has been that of the so-called dry impregnation, said to haye been dis- 
covered by a Russian gentleman, and brought to the knowledge of pis- 
ciculturists in this country by Mr. George Shepard Page, of New York. 
The story of the discovery is as follows: The Russian gentleman héving 
attempted many times to impregnate his eggs in the usual way ktown 
to Russian gentlemen, failed in that way to impregnate more tha a 
very small percentage. Having made numerous experiments with a 
ey to a better result, he arrived substantially at the following On- 
clUS1ONS : 

First. That immediately upon its exudation into water, the egg beilg 
then in a flabby state, commenced to absorb water, and with it milt,if 
present; and that the egg retains its power of absorption of the wate 
and milt (and consequent impregnation) for a period of about fifteen 
twenty-five minutes after exudation from the fish, the tendency towari 


*The section on troutculture is written in conjunction with A. S. Collins, my forme, 
partner and successor at Caledonia, New York. 
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impregnation being strongest when the egg is first exposed, and weakest 
toward the end of the period. 

Second. The milt appeared to be composed of microscopic animal 
forms, inclosed or swimming in a whitish fluid. If this fluid was re- 
tained in the form in which it issued from the fish, the appearance of 
life was continued for a considerable period; but if the milt was diluted 
with water all signs of life were destroyed in a very brief time. - If, then, 
both the egg and the milt could be kept -from contact with the water 
until they were mixed together, he thought the chances of impregnation 
would be very much increased. Accordingly, having taken his eggs first 
on a dry plate, he mixed with them the milt, and found that nearly all 
his eggs were impregnated. And this process, or one very nearly re- 
sembling it, has been used with great success by the fish breeders of 

this country. 

’ Now, a few words about this discovery. In the first place there can 
be in practice no such thing as dry impregnation ; because more or less 
water will always fall from the fish into the pan or plate, and it is hardly 
practicable to wipe each fish dry with a towel before squeezing. Second, 
a quantity of eggs, which will cover the bottom of a pan will absord 
no more water from a pan full of water than from a pan only one-half, 
or one-quarter, or one-twentieth full. Third, the milt will die just as 
soon in a little water as in much, and, therefore, be no more effective. 
Fourth, the advantage which is gained is simply this: That by using 
little water the animal forms are less widely distributed, and, therefore, 
the chance of contact with the eggs is increased. Fifth, if the impreg- 
nation could be made “ dry”—that is, without water—it is only reasona- 
ble to suppose that the egg in the absence of water must imbibe air, and 
whether this would be conducive to the future well being of the fish re- 
mains to be seen. It is now generally supposed that the egg absorbs 
water and not air or oxygen from the water. Sixth, the tendency from 
the commencement has been in our establishment to use less and less 
water every year for the purpose of impregnation. Starting in the first 
years of experiment with a pan full, the quantity has been gradually 
decreased, until now barely sufficient is used to cover the eggs. The 
difference in impregnation in skillful hands between one-quarter inch 
and one and one-half inches of water may amount to 5 per cent. In 
unskillful hands it will amount to very much more. Our advice is, to 
use only enough water to fairly cover the eggs, and until further experi- 
ments are made not to use less. 

Natural impregnation—Some years since it was thought that a uni- 
versal panacea for all the ills of trout-breeders had been found in the 
discovery of a means of naturalimpregnation. The first invention was 
made by Mr. Stephen H. Ainsworth, a name well known to and honored by 
all fish-breeders. His invention was followed by others, using the same 
principle, but economizing time and labor to such an extent that if the 
naturally-impregnated eggs had really been any better than those arti- 
ficially impregnated, the system would have been perfect. Even now 
there is great diversity of opinion among trout-breeders, some persons 
not being willing to use any but naturally-impregnated eggs, and others 
making no use of them whatever. We ourselves prefer the eggs artifi- 
cially impregnated, for several reasons. One reason is that many more 
eggs can be impregnated in this way than by the natural process. If 
any one will take the trouble to dig up the eggs laid by wild trout in a 
natural stream he will find that but a very small proportion bear marks 
of impregnation, the percentage varying from 3 to 10 percent. The 
races put down on the Ainsworth plan do much better than this, the 
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proportion of eggs impregnated being perhaps 75 or80 percent. Then, 
also, the eggs taken from the Ainsworth screens are mixed with sediment 
and fibers of woody matter, saturated with water, which are a sourceof 
great annoyance; and beside this, in order to get all the eggs from a 
pond full of trout on the natural plan, the area of screens should be 
three or four times as great as the usual area of race employed for strip- 
ping purposes. Now, the chief claim of those who urge the use of 
naturally-impreguated eggs is, that they grow into better, stronger, 
more hardy, and more healthy fish than the other. If this was the case 
the difference of percentage in impregnation, &c., &c., would not be 
worthy of consideration. But after some years of experiment it looks 
to us as if the advantage, if any, was rather on the side of the artifi- 
cially-taken eggs. Why this should beso is a mystery, as, theoretically, 
naturally-impregnated eggs should be perfect. Werecommend methods 
of natural impregnation only to beginners in the art, or for use in places 
where it is not convenient to take the fish at proper seasons. For in- 
stance, the owner of atrout-stream may wish to collect trout-eggs during 
the season, but may not have leisufe to attend to it more than once a 
week, or may not be able to obtain the necessary assistance. In sucha 
case one of the Ainsworth races fixed at or near the head of the stream 
would collect the eggs, and keep them in good order for a week or more 
at a time. 

Transportation of eggs —Great improvements have been made in the 
transportation of eggs. The method is the same which Mr. Green used 
long ago. Eggs to be packed in tin boxes about three inches by two 
and one-half, holding one thousand each, for convenience in counting, 
unpacking, and arranging. Moss to be used for packing material as 
being on the whole the most reliable. Only the softest moss is used, 
cut into half-inch fibers, and well washed before packing. Saw-dust to 
be used (for packing the tin boxes) in larger or smaller quantities ac- 
cording to the distance to which the eggs are to be sent, and the tem- 
perature to which they are to be exposed. Greater care is now used in 
packing the eggs in the moss, and for long journeys the tins are sur- 
rounded by,a double wall of saw-dust or straw. Thus packed, the eggs 
stand everything but great extremes of temperature or handling. But 
the greatest improvement made in transportation is in the fact of not 
sending the eggs until they are within three or four weeks of hatching. 
The older the egg the more rough usage it will bear with impunity. 
Eggs sent within four weeks of hatching generally arrive in good order, 
unless the temperature has been unexpectedly high or low, or they have 
been subjected to violent blows by careless handling. 

Hatching eggs.—In regard to the apparatus in which eggs should be 
put to hatch, opinions are still at variance. Some fish-breeders prefer 
the Costé trays; some use the stone-charcoal trough, and some hatch 
on slate beds; while we still give the preference to the old gravel troughs 
as being on the whole the handiest, least expensive, and best. Perhaps 
it may be of service to give the test we used in experimenting with the 
different sorts of hatching arrangements. It is well known that an egg 
not impregnated will not die at once if placed with the others, but will 
last a longer or shorter time; sometimes remaining of a natural color 
until after the impregnated eggs of the same age have turned into fish. 
Now the test of the value of any hatching arrangement is the length of 
time in which unimpregnated eggs will remain of a natural color. If 
they will remain apparently good until after the impregnated eggs with 
them of the same age are hatched out, then the arrangement is about 
as near perfect asitcan be. It has been insisted that the earliest hatched 
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eggs were best, and also that eggs hatched in a temperature of 40° to 
45° made the hardiest fish. Our experiments thus far seem to indicate 
that there is no difference, fish from eggs spawned in March doing as 
well as those from eggs spawned i in October, and eggs hatched in 500 
doing as well as those hatched in 35°. 

Growing young trout.—This has always been the rock upon which new 
beginners have been shipwrecked. Very few persons have found any spec- 
ial difficulty in hatching out the eggs or in keeping the young fish until 
the sac was entirely absorbed. But avery general want of success has 
been felt in rearing the brook-trout from the age of forty-five days to 
the age of three or four months. There must be some reason for this ; 
let us see if we cannot find it. The failure must lie in one or more of 
four circumstances. Hither the eggs are not good in the first place, 
that is, imperfectly developed, or for some reason producing weakly fish, 
or the water in which the experiment is tried is not adapted to the young 
fish, or the food which is commonly used is not the proper food, or the 
fault lies in the person feeding them. Now, does the fault lie in the 
eggs? We have no doubt that fish sometimes, from a lack of vitality, 
&e., produce imperfect eggs, and we have just as little doubt that 
the greater part of such eggs die before they are many weeks old. A 
few may survive the hatching process and absorption of the sac, but 
their number is exceedingly small. Our reasons for this belief are as 
follows: First, we have often taken the eggs from fish evidently 
diseased, and kept them in a place separate from others. In nine cases 
out of ten it was impossible to impregnate these eggs at all, and of 
those which were impregnated not one-tenth would live until the fish 
became plainly visible to the naked eye, and a still less proportion would 
survive until the sac was absorbed. Then, again, if the failure to raise 
the young fish lie in the imperfection of the egg, we should expect 
in every case that some at least of the fish should be vigorous and 
healthy, as it is hardly possible that all the eggs should be imperfect. 
Whereas it is the general complaint of those who fail, that all their fish 
die together, and that they can raise none of them; and, still further, of 
two persons receiving eggs from the same batch, one will raise a good 
percentage and the other will raise none. Therefore it would seem to 
us that the fault does not lie in the egg or in any manipulation thereof. 
Neither can it be in any large number of cases that the water is unfit 
for them, because they have been raised by different persons in water 
at varying degrees of temperature and impregnated more variously 
with minerals or salts; and still less can this be true, because successes 
and failures have been made in different seasons by the same person 
in the same waters. Neither do we believe that the failure lies in the 
matter of food, as they have been raised successfully on curd alone, on 
liver alone, on ‘beef. heart alone, on beefsteak alone, on liver and curds, 
on heart and curds, on liver and sweet cream, and on all together. It 
therefore looks reasonable to suppose that the failures must be looked 
for in the person feeding them. And this supposition is strengthened 
by the fact that some persons never fail to raise a crop and others always 
fail. Let us look at the facts in the case, and see what common sense 
will teach. 

Suppose that aman has eggs enough to hatch out ten thousand trout. 
During the period of sae absorption, if he attends to the flow of water 
and does not raise it too fast, he will lose but few. When the sac is 
nearly absorbed, and the tr out begin to come to the suriace, they must 
be fed. Now the question is what substance to feed. Suppose our 
friend thinks, according to prevailing opinion, that curd does not con- 
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tain nutriment enough, and determines to feed upon heart or liver or 
beef. In order to get this fine enough he chops it up with an old razor 
or with a chopping-machine or cleaver, and feeds it to the trout. That 
is, he throws it into the water for them to eat if they are willing, or if 
they can. We can see the trout eating greedily, and we also see falling 
upon the bottom a large proportion of the food which it appears the 
trout reject. Let us take a little of the preparation he is feeding and 
examine it. In most cases we shall find that it is composed of a few 
very fine particles mixed with a number of larger in the proportion of 
about one particle of the fine to ten coarse. As young animals of all 
kinds eat more in proportion to their size than older ones, we should 
expect the young trout to eat voraciously. One hundred mouthfuls per 
day for each one would not be perhaps too large an estimate. These 
mouthfuls must be no larger than the size which a little trout can con- 
veniently seize and swallow, (for very young trout less than the one- 
thirty-second of an inch in diameter,) as trout do not bite their food, 
but swallow it whole. Then, in order to give these ten thousand fish 
one hundred mouthfuls each per day, a quantity of liver must be divided 
into one million particles, each one-thirty-second of an inch or less in 
diameter, and all the larger pieces left in are not only a total loss, but 
so much positive damage, as they tend to foul the water. That the 
reason of failure lies in a lack of properly-divided food, we should also 
judge from a comparison of the results of feeding other fish. The (true) 
salmon, salmon-trout, white-fish, and herring belong to the same family 
of fish as the brook-trout, and the methods of hatching, feeding, &c., 
are similar. Of these the salmon makes the largest fish when the sac 
is absorbed, and is the least difficult to raise. The salmon-trout is next 
in size, being generally twice as large as the young trout, and 95 per 
cent. is not an unusual average to raise. On the other hand the 
white-fish and herring make very much smaller fry than the brook-trout, 
and we have never succeeded in raising any of them by artificial feed- 
ing, and have never heard of any one who has succeeded. In all our 
experience we have found that he who has had the patience and skill 
thoroughly to feed his trout has always raised them, and all others have 
failed. This extreme care and delicacy in feeding is only required dur- 
ing a few weeks, as the larger the trout grow the less finely divided do 
they require their food. But it is just in those few weeks that the fail- 
ures occur. Nor should the feeding be intermittent, as a day or two of 
starvation will not add to the general health of the stock. Men succeed 
better with small farms than with large farms, with a few trout than 
with many trout, and the reasons are obvious. : 

In regard to the kind of food our opinion remains unchanged, that any 
animal substance which can be finely enough divided is good for food 
for the young, and that probably a variety is better than feeding on one 
thing alone. 

Filters —AlNl the water which entered the hatching-house used to be 
passed through a large filter. The plan now generally adopted is not 
to filter the water at the entrance, but as it passes out of the supply- 
trough into the hatching-troughs. This is accomplished by means of 
one or more flannel screens laid under the spigot which supplies the 
trough. The advantage of this arrangement is that it is necessary only 
to filter the water used for hatching, and not to clean two or three inches 
of water for the sake of using one quarter inch. Besides this the small 
screens are more easily cleaned, none of the dirt is spilled in removing 
them, and enough of them can be used to thoroughly clean the water. 

A little sediment is also not minded so much as formerly ; and there 
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has come into use a watering-pot with fine rose-jet for the purpose ot 
sprinkling and thuscleaning the eggs when sediment has been deposited 
upon them. The introduction of the watering-pot into the hatching- 
house is due to Mr. Samuel Wilmot, superintendent of the Canadian 
government hatching-establishment. It is most effective, however, 
when the eggs are hatched out on trays. As the method of hatching 
on trays is not generally known, and is not, we believe, mentioned in ac- 
cessible books, it will be briefly described here, as used in the New York 
State hatching-house, at Caledonia. The troughs are made fourteen 
inches wide (inside) and six inches deep. Iron-wire cloth, of ten or 
twelve meshes to the inch, is stretched tightly upon wooden frames, 
whose sides are one inch wide by one-half inch deep, the screen being a 
little less than fourteen inches wide, in order to fit easily into the trough, 
and about two feet long. One-quarter inch strips are also nailed under 
the two long sides. Thewater is raised nearly to the top of the trough, 
and four or five of these wire trays filled with eggs can be placed on top 
of one another. No filter is used, as more water is required than in the 
usual plan, but as soon as sediment settles on the eggs, an empty trough 
is cleaned and the trays of eggs are taken out one by one, sprinkled 
with the watering-pot, and set over, bright and clean, into the clean 
trough. The trough thus made empty is cleaned and filled from the 
next, &c. The only advantage of this plan is that it economizes room 
and enables the eggs to be more easily looked over. But for all pur- 
poses of accurate hatching, the old gravel-beds are preferred. 

Experiments to be made.—Accurate experiments should be made by 
those having means and leisure in the following directions : 

As to weight of food given and increase in weight of fish in one year. 

As to kind of food which will give best results. 

As to their relative increase in weight at different periods of their 
lives. 

As to the average age of a trout and average period of maturity. 

As to the best age for spawning purposes, &c. 

Some eight years ago, we believe, Seth Green’s was the only establish- 
ment in the United States making a business of raising and selling fish- 
stock. Now there are about a dozen widely-known farms, and some 
hundreds of smaller ones which have attained only a local reputation. 
Of these establishments, Pennsylvania has the most in number, although 
not the largest, Massachusetts is probably next, while New York boasts 
the largest and most complete. A remarkable fact is the increase of trout- 
breeding in the more western States. Ponds, &c., for this purpose are 
now to be found in Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Llinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, and California. In fact, there is scarcely a 
State in the Union into which of late years we havenot sent trout fry or 
eggs. This increase of those practicing the art shows that the practice 
must be successful to adegree wonderful for anartsonew. ‘Trout-culture 
has now been in use for a number of years, and though there is still 
very much to learn, yet great and successful progress has been made. 

A few words may be in place as to the present aspect of trout-farming 
as a business. There are now, so far as a matter of this kind can be as- 
certained, a great many paying establishments. At any rate, many have 
gone into the-business and still remain in the business, which they would 
not be likely to do unless they found it profitable. Their income is de- 
rived from the sale of eggs, live fish for stock, and dead fish for market. 
There has been such a demand for eggs and stock that it has hitherto 
almost monopolized the attention of trout-breeders; and, as it is the 
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most profitable and least laborious part of the work, although requiring 
the most skill, all new establishments strive to make it a specialty, 

There has beeu no diminution of the demand hitherto, and during the 
last ten years every year but one has shown a marked increase in the 
business. There are also good reasons why the business should continue 
to increase. Densely-settled countries have a tendency to economize 
food-production. When our country was sparsely settled, fish were in 
such abundance that they had very little or no market value, As the 
population increases, the supply of food, not increasing in the ratio of 
the population, rises in value, and must do so as long as the population 
increases. Our country has very many barren trout-streams which are 
to be stocked; and, to do this effectively, will require many more in the 
business than those: now engagedinit. Then, again, these streams must 
not only be stocked, but must be kept stocked. If a large number are 
taken out every year for market, their place must be supplied by young, 
or the supply will inevitably fail. Of course, the extent of the business 
in the future must be a matter of conjecture. But it seems now to be 
éstablished on as firm a basis and to have as good prospects of increas- 
ing demand as any other. 

It is an encouraging fact that there is now a greater diffusion of trout- 
knowledge among the community at large. Ten years ago people had 
a mere general idea of how the thing was done, and the knowledge was 
not easily to be obtained. Now, however, books giving all known de- 
tails can be readily found. 

As we have very many inquiries as to books on the subject, it will be 
of service to give the names of prominent works: Domesticated Trout, 
by Livingston Stone, published by J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Massa. 
chusetts; Practical Trout-Culture, by Dr. J. H. Slack, published by 
Orange Judd & Co., New York; American Fish-Culture, by Thaddeus 
Norris, published by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Trout- 
Culture, by Seth Green, published by Seth Green & A. 5, Collins, Cale- 
donia, New York. Most prominent pisciculturists keep these books for 
sale. Valuable articles on fish-culture may also be found in the various 
sporting-books of Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt, published by Harpers and 
Carleton, of New York, and in the book on Fishing i in American Waters, 
by Genio C. Scott, also published by the Harpers. The works of Gar- 
lick and Fry, although the oldest, and valuable as contributions to the 
history of fish-culture, are not now of practical value. 

Beside the issue of numerous works another help has been the eager- 
ness with which newspapers have published articles relating to fish-eul- 
ture. It is true that some very absurd statements have found place in 
their columns, and that stories about. fish-ponds have not grown any 
less by being repeated. But, on the whole, much valuable information 
has been diffused, and public attention aroused and excited, Then, 
too, people now engage in it who mean to make it a business. At first 
those who raised fish did it from curiosity, or as a pastime, or for the 
purpose of scientific investigation. But now they go into it to make 
money, and doing this are willing to learn before commencing. The 
conviction has gradually been forced upon all, that fish-culture required 
at least as much knowledge and experience as farming or any of the 
mechanic arts. A man’s knowledge of fish-raising must -be paid for in 
some way. He must either get it from some competent person, and pay 
him for imparting the knowledge, or he will pay for it inthe losses cansed 
by his inexperience. Even when all theoretical knowledge is obtained, 
experience is still required to make things work easily; and it is an 
encouraging sign that people are ready to acknowledge this and willing 
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to learn from those who have already been through the mill. Then, 
again, capitalists uow seem to be willing to engage in the business, and 
although, as in farming, a great deal can be done with very little money, 
yet a great deal more can be done by the use of a little capital. 

Again, those who start in the business now have the results of all 
their predecessors’ failures and successes before them, and if they make 
the same mistakes they have no one but themselves to blame. As more 
is now known about the business, they start under better auspices and 
with a better chance to economize in labor, construction, and mainte- 
nance. All these points are highly encouraging, and would seem to 
indicate that the next ten years will show no retrogression, but a steady 
. advance in the art. 

A few hints to those making it a business may not be out of place 
here. In selecting a site for fish-ponds be very sure that the supply of 
water is unfailing. The strength of a chain is always measured by the 
strength of its weakest link. If a spring should give twenty inches of 
water most of the time, but only one inch in a very dry season, then 
the flow of that spring is only one inch. It has more than once happened 
that a would-be fish-breeder has found his ponds without water, and 
his beautiful spring dried up. Then, too, it would be exceedingly con- 
venient, though not absolutely necessary, to have such a fall that every 
pond could be drained, and the pond should be so situated that a rising 
and overflow of the stream should not overfiow the ponds. This cannot 
be arranged very well if the ponds are made, as has been often recom- 
mended, by dams in the stream itself. They should be made at one 
side of the stream, taking all the water if required, but leaving the 
bed of the stream itself as a convenient waste-gate in case of overflow. 
One dam across the stream will turn the water into the ponds, and the 
flow can be made even. 

The distance of a spring from a market makes but little difference in 
these days of railroads and refrigerator-cars. But the amount of water 
and shape of land make much difference. It is also well to own the 
Spring itself, if possible, in order to prevent disputes with other owners, 
and to have the water always pure. 

Ponds for fattening purposes are now generally made small—say 
about twelve feet wide by twenty-four feet long, either in the shape of 
a square or of an oval. Itis a matter of fact that trout will find more 
natural food in a large pond than in a small pond. <A large pond has 
also several other advantages over a small pond. For instance, it is 
mere economical to build one large pond than two small ones, and it is 
less trouble to take care of one race-way and one set of screens than of 
two. But the fatal defect in large ponds is that the fish cannot be 
equally fed. The larger and more voracious will follow the feeder as he 
moves around the pond, and drive away the smaller and weaker fish. 
But in a small pond the food can be thrown all over the surface at once, 
and all the tish have an equal chance. 

The materials of which ponds should be constructed vary with the 
nature of the soil. In heavy clay ground embankments alone are neces- 
sary. But in fact so much trouble has been caused by muskrats per- 
forating embankments and liberating the water, that we are tempted 
to say that embankments alone should never be used. In most soil 
either stone or wood should be used in construction. If stone is used 
it should by all means be cemented and the bottom of the pond finished 
in grout, or large flat stones, with the interstices filled with cement. In 
order to clean out the lime, water should be run through the pond some 
weeks before putting in fish. The cement and stone will crack and in 
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time become defaced at the water-line. This may be remedied by a 
facing of board along the surface-line. We have lately constructed 
very good and cheap ponds of rough hemlock boards, (our cheapest 
jumber,) and find that they answer exceedingly well. Thirty feet long, 
four feet wide, and sixinches of water will do very well for race-ways to 
small ponds. 

The supply of water necessary to raise trout for market purposes 
(making it a business) should not be less than thirty or forty inches, and 
would be better if larger. Adults should be fed regularly once each 
day. The only rule to be given as to quantity is to feed them till they 
will eat no more. It is economy to cut the feed finely and feed slowly, 
as most of that which is not eaten at once will be wasted. A little 
water should be mixed with the meat, and wetting the knife or cleaver 
often makes easier chopping, and causes the food to spread evenly when 
thrown into the pond. Cut the toughest food for the largest fish. 
Keep your pans, chopping-block, and meat-house clean, and feed your 
meat before it spoils. It is good economy, before commencing to build 
ponds, to take the advice of some experienced man, and also to read 
all obtainable works on the subject. On the main points there will be 
found very little difference of opinion, and on those comparatively un- 

-important everybody’s experience will help you to form a sound judg- 
ment. 

A few hints to those raising trout on a small scale; that is, not making 
it an exclusive business. There are many persons who have trout- 
streams, either wholly or in part on their farms, which streams bring 
them in no revenue, except an occasional day’s amusement. Let us 
suppose such a stream to be stocked annually with five thousand trout- 
fry, at an expense of $100. In about three years the stream will 
be in full bearing. Let us look at the returns. At the lowest estimate 
three hundred pounds of trout, worth $1 per pound at present prices, 
may be taken from the stream annually. Then, too, there is always 
a demand for fishing privileges, and in most places such a stream could 
be let to sportsmen at a profitable advance on the cost of stocking. 
Besides, if a place is to be sold, a well-stocked trout-stream on the 
premises will add several dollars per acre to the value of the ground. 
Even a little spring rill, across which a man can step, if stocked yearly 
with a thousand fry, costing $20, will yield a profitable interest on the 
money expended. The labor of catching them is, of course, to be con- 
sidered. But in most cases their capture is thought to be a pleasure, 
and if there should be a proprietor who finds no enjoyment in trout- 
fishing, he will find enough to do that work for him without wages. It 
must be obvious that stocking streams, though limited as to results, is 
yet in its degree more profitable than the other method of fish-raising, 
inasmuch as there is no outlay for feed, and the trout require no care. 

The two methods may often be combined with advantage. I once 
met an old farmer who was taking a trout to the village hotel for sale. 
The fish weighed plump four pounds and was a beauty. I learned that 
he was in the habit of bringing such fish occasionally, and on question- 
ing him, found that he had a little spring stream of water running 
through his land, and that in its course. he had dug out a deep hole— 
simply a hole in the ground, without screens or apparatus of any kind. 
The larger trout from the stream collected: in this hole, and he would 
feed them with scraps from his table, refuse meat from his butchering, 
&e. With the outlay of very little trouble, and no cash, the old gentleman 
must have gathered a good many dollars per year from his hole-in-the- 
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ground trout-pond. Asa hint of what can be done in fish-raising with 
small means, his example is worthy of consideration. 

There are a few erroneous impressions still lingering in the public 
mind which it might be well, if possible, to correct. No man need ever 
expect to make a more rapid fortune in this business than iu any other. 
The same qualities which command success in farming or the mechanic 
arts, will command success in trout-culture. He who fails at everything 
else, will not succeed in raising fish. It has also been imagined that 
trout required no feed, and many ingenious estimates as to the profits 
of the business have left this item out of account. Now when the time 
arrives that pigs can be fattened without feeding, or calves turned into 
beef without food, then trout may be grown without expense. Food 
they must have in some way. In a natural trout-stream a limited num- 
ber can forage for themselves; but trout in a pond are like cattle in a 
barn—they must have food furnished to them or starve. In other words, 
fish cannot live on water. 

Another erroneous supposition is that large fish can be easily sent 
alive by express. It is not only exceedingly difficult to send large fish 
alive, but the cost of transportation generally amounts to more than the 
cost of the fish. The fry or young fish can be sent by express during 
cold weather only. Large fish must be transported in tanks and have 
an attendant to change the water and fee the railroad employés. 

We have purposely refrained from making any estimate of profits. It 
would be possible to set down a very enticing row of figures. But so 
many elements enter into the question of profit, that no general estimate 
would hold good. We know just this one thing, that the business has 
paid us, and paid us better than any land-farming we ever heard of in 
this section of country; and if it has paid us, there is no law in this land 
forbidding one man to do as well as another. 


WHITE-FISH. 


The white-fish is very justly regarded as standing high in the list of 
valuable food-fishes. So much of the water of the United States is 
adapted to its growth that it would look, at first sight, as if the supply 
could not scon be diminished. <A large amount of capital is employed 
in its capture, and a great number of persons are dependent for support, 
directly or indirectly, upon the continued supply of the fish. A very 
brief examination of the number taken yearly during the last twenty 
years will satisfy any one that the supply has decreased with alarming 
rapidity, and that at the present rate of failure the day cannot be far 
distant when it will cease entirely. It is hardly possible that the facts 
concerning these and other fish can be generally known, or they would 
give rise to an intelligent interest, which now seems to be almost wholly 
wanting. 

Representations have been made to the legislatures of our various 
States, and to the General Government, in times past, by those who 
were aware of the facts and of their importance. But it is only lately 
that any disposition has been shown to listen to the warning and save 
these sources of wealth to our people. This is not the place for sta- 
tistics, but a few brief facts may serve to show how the supply of the 
white-fish is diminishing. 

Twenty years ago a haul of five thousand fish at one time, in a seine, 
was not an uncommon occurrence. Now the seine is not used, because 
no fish can be caught in that way. Twenty years ago the wholesale 
price was about $2.50 per hundred fish, retailing at 5 cents per pound; 
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now they wholesale at $17 per hundred, and retail at 12 to 25 cents per 
pound. The improvements in methods of capturing the fish also show the 
scarcity which made these improvements necessary. Twenty years ago 
fishing with the seine was the only method in use. But now, as I said 
before, the seine cannot be used, except, perhaps, at one or two points 
on the whole chain of the great lakes, and is, in fact, so far as white-fish 
are concerned, an obsolete method of fishing. 

Next in order came gill-nets. These carried the war into the very 
home of the white-fish, being often set in three or four hundred feet of 
water. With these nets the catch became again, at first, productive. 
But the nets fished over every foot of ground, one boat often fishing 
Six miles; and experience showed that three gangs of nets, of six miles 
each, would use up a fishery at any one point in eight years. 

Again, the fish became so scarce that gill-netting would hardly pay, 
and the trap and pound-nets were invented. The trap-nets are of the 
Same nature as the pound-nets, being only on a smaller scale. The 
pound-nets consist of along leader with a pound or trap at the end. 
The fish run along this leader, or are led by it, into the trap at the end, 
from which they cannot escape. The leaders are often six miles long, 
and furnished with a trap at each mile. They are comparatively ex- 
pensive affairs at the outset, and are set in water ranging from six to 
sixty feet in depth. The poles to which portions of the net are attached 
are often a foot in diameter, and are forced into the bottom by the aid 
of a pile-driver. No fish can pass this long barrier; the only apparent 
passage-way being at the trap-opening, and this opening being only a 
means of sure capture. Any one can see that such an engine of de- 
struction must clean out all the fish within its reach. 

Now, as even the old seine lessened the annual yield, and the gill-net 
very much decreased it, how many breeders does any one suppose will be 
left after the pound-net shall have finished its work? Even the pound- 
net fishing is nearly exhaustedin Lakes Ontario, Huron, Erie, and Michi- 
gan, and in Lake Superior alone is this method extensively and profit- 
ably used. It is true that notwithstanding the decrease of the fish, the 
fishermen make nearly as much as formerly, because they charge an 
increased price. But it will take no wise prophet to foretell the failure 
of their business. They may raise the price until the last fish is drawn, 
and then—— 

Now, if it is true that the decreasa of the fish has not decreased the 
profits of the fishermen, neither will the increase of the fish decrease 
their profits, as they will obtain more fish with less outlay of capital and 
less labor. Most of the fishermen already see this, and are not only 
willing but anxious to have the supply increased and the continuation of 
their business made sure. 

If the fishermen are anxious to inake the change, how much more 
anxious should ‘be the general public. It can be demonstrated that a 
comparatively small outlay will very much decrease the price of the 
white-fish. In other words, by an indirect expenditure of less than one 
cent, we will be able to get for 25 cents the same weight of fish for which 
we are now paying $1.75. This may sound like “big talk,” but it is 
not considered an extravagant estimate by those acquainted with the 
tacts. 

There are two methods by which the lakes may be restocked to their 
former capacity. 

The first is by putting an end at once to all fishing, and trusting to 
the natural inerease of the fish. Well, this process would take a thou- 
sand years or more, and the reason is this: The salmon-trout inhabit 
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the deep water of the lakes,in common with the white-fish, and their food 
is to a large extent made up of the young of the white-fish. Now, be- 
cause the white-fish are more highly esteemed for the table, and are more 
easily taken than the salmon-trout, they have been decreased in greater 
proportion than the salmon-trout. In its natural state the lakes held so 
many breeding white-fish that the salmon-trout did not perceptibly de- 
crease theirnumbers ; the balance was maintained ; but with the decreased 
number ef white-fish breeders, and comparatively larger number of sal- 
mon-trout, the balance is lost, and the salmon-trout will keep the white- 
fish down. 

The ether method is by artificial hatching. If enough young fish are 
putintoany one lake, the abundance of twenty years ago can be restored in 
‘cur years. Let us take, for instance, Lake Erie. Most of the experi- 
ments already made with white-fish have been tried there; that is, ex- 
periments in obtaining and impregnating theeggs. The fish run up into 
the Detroit River to spawn, and are easily obtained. Hence at this 
point (Detroit) the habits of the fish at their breeding-time are known, 
the spawners are caught without difficulty, and we have all the knowl- 
edge necessary to restocking the lake. Tor restocking Lake Erie there 
should be put into the lake at least one hundred million of young fish 
annually for four years. That these young fish will live and grow is 
not now to be questioned. The fact has been definitely settled by the 
increase of the various shad-fisheries stocked inthe same way. Of course 
not all of the number put in will arrive at maturity; a large propor- 
tion will furnish food to adult fish of other kinds, but certainly nolarger 
proportion than is now lost in the same way. The proportiondestroyed 
being the same, let us see what is the advantage of artificial over natu- 
ral increase. Out of five thousand eggs laid naturally, one egg (not one 
thousand) will hatch out. Four thousand fish hatched out of five thou- 
sand eggs is a low estimate for avriijicial hatching, but even at this low 
estimate the increase of chances is four thousand fish to one fish. An 
appropriation of $15,000 per year for four years by the Government 
would be amply sufficient for the purpose—which appropriation, divided 
among the number of pounds taken, would not be anything like one cent 
per pound on the annual catch. 

“One hundred millions of fish” has a rather large sound, and is, in 
fact, avery largenumber of fish. But the white-fish yields about ten thou- 
sand eggs to the pound of fish, and one hundred millions could be easily 
obtained. No trouble would be found in obtaining more if necessary, 
but the difficulty in the operation would be this: In order to obtain and 
take proper care of so many eggs skilled labor must be employed, and 
very few skillful workmen in this branch of art could now be found. 
The limited operations of the various States which have engaged in the 
enterprise of restocking their waters, and the numbers of private breed- 
ing-establishments, have added somewhat to the number of skilled la- 
borers ; but all such are in great demand, and men would have to be 
trained especially for the work. 

The white-fish spawn generally about the month of November. WNat- 
urally' they cast their eggs in from 5 to 20 feet of water, over springs, 
if they can find them; or, if not, near the shore, on gravelly bottom. 
The female, when ready to spawn, may be seen swimming round with a 
half dozen males in close pursuit. When she is about to cast her eggs 
one of the males darts to her side; they press against each other, and 
the eggs and milt are emitted simultaneously. This may take place 
near the surface of the water or lower down; but, wherever they may 
be, as soon as the eggs are thus spread broadcast, all the fish in the 
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neighborhood start for them and eat up all they can find, while the 
parents themselves are not backward about taking their fair propor- 
tion. Only a few out of every thousand escape being eaten. I have 
found three thousand eggs in the stomach of one fish. Of those which 
remain, by far the largest part are covered up by sediment, or fall 
into places where there j is no change of water, and never produce fish. 

The method of artificial impregnation and hatching pursued with the 
white-fish eggs is very much like that in use for the eggsof the brook-trout. 
So many are taken at one time and in one pan that, asa measure of pre- 
caution, the pan is gently shaken at frequent intervals, i in order to secure 
contact “of the milt with all the eggs. This motion prevents the adhe- 
sion to the pan and to each other which is seen in the newly-impreg- 
nated eggs of the brook-trout. But, even if left at rest, the eggs do not 
exhibit the same tendency to stick as the trout-eggs. After being 
washed they are laid in gravel troughs, or on trays similar to those 
used for hatching salmon-trout. (M. G. Holton has invented a new 
hatching-box, for hatching white-fish, that is a great suecess,) Fer im- 
mediate transportation packing in moss is the best method, but is not 
practicable; and the eggs are either carried in water or brought Pans,” 
that is, on trays arranged in layers in a pail or box, and without ihe 
use of water or any packing material. If jars are avoided, and a low 
and even temperature can be preserved, they will very weil bear dry 
transportation. The period of incubation is about the same as that of 
the trout and salmon, being about sixty-five days at a temperature of 
forty-five degrees. 

When the young fish break out of.the shell very fine wire-cloth is 
required to keep them. The eggs are only about one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter, and the young fish when first hatched about five-eighths 
of an inch long. The umbilical sac is small, and in about ten or twelve 
days it apparently disappears. The fry have no period of helplessness 
like the young of the trout and salmon, but commence to swim as soon 
as they emerge from the shell. These facts show that it is a good va- 
riety for propagation in large quantities, inasmuch as it is able, like the 
shad, to take care of itself “at once, and does not need the thirty or 
forty days’ care required by the brook-trout, salmon, and saimon-trout, 
As soon as set free it heads for deep water, where it is in comparative 

safety and finds food enough for its wants. 

With regard to the question of food, the small fish live on the minute 
forms of animal life found in abundance i in the lakes. The experiment 
of raising the young fish on artificial food has been tried several times, 
but never sucecessfuliy. The reason seems to be simply that the food 

cannot be finely enough divided. The young fish is almost transpar- 
ent; and, by keeping a few in a glass jat or tank, you may see them 
take the food, may see it in their stomachs, and see the droppings pass- 
ing from them. <A few may be thus fed very easily; but such feeding 
is not practicable on a large scale, nor is it from any reason necessary. 

Their growth varies of course, but they may be said to be of age 
when three years old, although they will increase in size until four or 
live years old. In the lakes their average size is about two and one- 
half pounds. 

The question may be asked, What waters are suitable for white-fish, 
and should be stocked’ with them? They require deep, clear water, with 
gravelly or rocky bottom. These conditions are fulfilled in all the large 
lakes, and also in very many of the inland lakes. For instance, in New 
York State alone, we have six hundred and forty-seven lakes, of which 
at least one hundred are well adapted to the growth of this fish. Of 
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these lakes, perhaps fifty either are now, or have been in times past, the 
home of some variety of the white-fish. Lut in none of the inland lakes 
of New York are they now to be caught in paying quantities, Think 
how much would be added to the wealth of New York State alone if 
these one hundred inland lakes were stocked to their full capacity. 

In reference to our large lakes there is one point which will have to 
bé settled before any attempts at stocking are made. As these lakes 
form, in part, the boundary between Canada and the United States, and © 
as the Canadians have, of course, an equal chance at the fish, some ar- 
rangement must be made whereby they shall pay their share of the ex- 
pense, or do their portion of the work. I am happy to say that the 
project is favorably considered by the Canadian authorities having 
one of fish-interests, and it, is probable that a fair compact can be 
made. 

As to the proper methods of restocking the lakes, the details only are 
now a matter of experiment. The great facts are established and ready 
for use. It is likely that the hatching-houses should be placed at the 
point where the eggs are taken, since it is much easier to transport the 
young fish than to transport the eggs. The first costs more, but in the 
long run is probably least destructive. In closing this section, I wish 
to insist upon one thing. If any attempt is made to restock the great 
lakes, or any one of them, means enough must be provided to do it 
fully and completely. There is no possible good in dribbling a few 
thousand fish yearly into a hundred-mile lake, and the money used in 
such a way is simply wasted. 

There is one curious fact about the white-fish which I have never seen 
noticed in pririt, and wish here to put on record. The white-fish (and _ 
also the salmon-trout) have, during most of the year, except at spawn- 
ing time, a certain swing on and off shore. They will swing out, say, 
fifteen miles into the lake, and then back again until within two miles 
of the shore. The men who are fishing for them are well aware of this 
swing, and set their nets out or in with reference to it. But the curious 
fact is this: that at a certain season of the year, somewhere from the 
middle of June to the middle of July, the white-fish forsake their accus- 
tomed haunts,and make a sudden night journey to some sand-bar, close 
in shore, where they may be seen in great quantities. This visit lasts 
about ten days,.and then they all return to their former grounds and 
accustomed motion. What may be the reason of this visit I do not 
know. It looks to.me like a summer pleasure excursion on a large 
scale. There must be some good reason, of course, and some time it will 
come to light. 


SALMON-TROUT. 


The rate of decrease of the salmon-trout has not been so great as thatof 
the white-fish.* This is owing to the fact that it is a deep-water fish and 
the difficulty of catching them is thus increased. » The rate of decrease 
has been rapid enough, however, to excite well grounded fears of their 
total extinction. Witness the following facts; they used to be sold at 
$2.50 or $3 per hundred pounds; they are now sold at $7 per hundred 
pounds. This fact’on its face would seem to indicate a failure of more 
than one-half of the old average, but in reality it indicates much 
more, because improved methods of catching them are nowin use. That 
the decrease is more than one-half is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
not so many are now caught in two miles of gill-net as used to be 
caught in forty rods of gill-net. Besides this, in old times, owing to 
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the scarcity of fishermen, only a portion of any one lake was in use at 
one time, but now, in order to keep up the supply, almost the entire area 
is netted. Now the salmon-trout do not roam over the whole lake, but 
any particular school of fish may almost always be found on the same 
ground. So long:as only a portion of the ground was netted, some fam- 
ilies had a fair chance to increase, and by their overflow to fill up the 
rest. But now, when ail the water is fished, and gill-nets are used, and 
the spawning-grounds become the greatest scenes of slaughter, the num- 
ber of spawners must decrease very fast. 

A little bit of personal experience will give a better idea of the above 
facts. In the year 1837 I went to Port Hope, Canada West, (on Lake 
‘Ontario,) to fish for salmon-trout with set-lines.* This was the first fish- 
ing for salmon-trout with set-lines ever done in any of the lakes. 1 
used to fish out and in, not further than six miles from shore, sometimes 
using nine miles of set-line. The average catch the first year was one 
hundred fish on one hundred and fifty hooks, and the fish averaged eight 
pounds in weight. The second year the average was about sixty-six 
fish to one hundred and fifty hooks; average weight being about the 
same. The third year the catch was thirty- three fish to one hundred 
and fifty hooks,and the weight began to decrease. The fourth year the 
average catch was about fifteen fish to one hundred and fifty hooks, 
and the average weight only four pounds. This showed that the fish 
bad been thinned out in that locality. 

In the fifth year I moved fourteen miles to another ground; and there 
the fishing for the first year was of the same average catch and weight 
as at Port Hope, and in succeeding years showed the same rate of de- 
crease. If Thad been the only fisherman on the lake, this moving might 
have been repeated indefinitely, with the same result; as the local 
schools would have had time to grow before I got round to them again. 
But fishermen began to multiply, and when all places were fished at 
once, no one place had any chance. These set-lines ran about ten years, 
and then the highest average to be obtained anywhere was fifteen fish 
to one hundred and fifty hooks; the fish averaging four poundsin weight. 
As this would not pay, in 1847 gill-nets came into use, and since then 
the catch has annually decreased. 

In a natural state the salmon-trout spawn on rocky reefs in from three 
to fifty feet of water. They will spawn in any place where they can find 
such reefs; often twenty miles from shore. They yield about one thou- 
sand eggs to the pound of fish, being only about one-tenth as many as 
the white-fish. The method of spawning is the same as that of the sal- 
mon and brook trout; a nest or hole being made for the reception of the 
eggs. In regard to these eggs the same story must be told—most of 
them are eaten before they are ten minutes old. Itmust be remembered 
that all fish are inordinately food of fish-eggs. The salmonide will not 
only eat them while falling, but, contrary to their usual habits,they will 
poke and root in the mud of the bottom to find those which drop. The 
eggs also are destroyed by wild ducks. These ducks will gather over a 
spawning-ground as soon as the fish commence to spawn, and will re- 
main there till frozen out. The size of the spawning-ground can gen- 
erally be told from the size of the flock of ducks over it. it may be 
generally snpposed that as the fish spawn in deep water the ducks can- 
notdo much injury to the eggs. But the fact is that they will take them 


*T would here humbly confess that I have done perhaps as much toward the deple- 
tion of the lakes as any other fisherman; but would plead in extenuation that I was 
like all fishermen, and wanted the last fish and would take it ifIcould. I am now, as 
a penance for my sins, trying to do all in my power to repair the injury. 
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from a depth of thirty teet. The few which escape these dangers must 
fallinto fissures, or under thick weeds or be covered over with sediment; 
and in such situations it is only a very few which can have change of 
water enough to hatch. 

For the last three years New York State has been extensively engaged 
in the hatching and distribution of salmon-trout, for the purpose of 
stocking its inland waters. Tue processes here described are those in 
use at the New York State hatching-house, at Caledonia, on the grounds 
of Mr, A. 8S. Collins. The eggs have to be obtained, of course, from the 
breeding-grounds in the lake. In order to get them men are sent out 
to the grounds at spawning-time; arrangements are made with the 
fishermen, and the men go out with them when they take up their nets, 
As the nets are hauled in, the fish which may happen to be ripe are 
stripped of their eggs. Impregnation, &c., the same as that of the 
brook-trout. The eggs, when first taken, are kept in shad-hatching- 
boxes, at some convenient point in the vicinity, until enough of them 
are gathered to send one batch to the hatching-house. The eggs are 
_ brought either dry or in water. One hundred thousand eggs can be 
sent three days’ journey in a wide, eight-gallon milk-can filled with 
water, by changing the water every four hours. Upon arrival at the 
hatching-house, for the sake of saving room and of convenience in 
handling, the eggs are placed upon wire-trays, fourteen inches wide by 
twenty-four inches long, and these trays are laid four deep in the hatch- 
ing-troughs. The frames are so arranged that the water is evenly 
divided and flows evenly over the whole surface, The eggs are at 
present taken under unfavorable circumstances. A fisherman’s small 
boat is hardly a place in which to perform the dainty process of impreg- 
nation ; and when, in addition to the want of room, the boat is standing 
sometimes on one end and sometimes on the other, the men being fre- 
quently wet through to the skin, and the thermometer down among the 
thirties, it is a wonder that any eggs are impregnated. In the face of 
these difficulties, the impregnation last year was between 60 and 70 per 
cent. 

As it is about five weeks before the impregnation makes itself mani- 
fest, only the bad eggs which die can be removed before that time; and 
for the purposes of picking out the unimpregnated eggs and keeping 
the good eggs clean, the trays have been found very handy. They can 
be taken out of the water, cleaned with a watering-pot, and set back in 
a clean trough without any injury to the eggs. Of those which are 
impregnated, scarcely 1 per cent. die after removal to the hatching- 
house. The period of hatching is about sixty-five days. The young 
fish, when first out of the shell, cannot swim, can just “ wiggle” about 
and, loaded with the umbilical sack, hide in corners and under stones. 
In about forty days the sac is so nearly absorbed that they begin to 
swim and come to the top of the water for food. If they are to be used 
for restocking lakes, this is the period for their transportation. They 
are taken before the sack is entirely absorbed, because then they require 
no food on the way and less change of water. They may be carried in 
tanks of any kind and emptied into the head-waters of the lake to be 
stocked. ‘This should be done in the night, when their enemies are not 
feeding, and they will find hiding-places before morning. 

tt does not look at present as if the white-fish could be made a pond- 
fish; at any rate the point is not determined. But I think the salmon- 
tront may be easily grown in ponds. The State of New York has no 
grounds suitable for trying such points. But Mr. Collins has been try- 
ing a series of experiments under my personal observation, which are, 
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so far as I can see, reliable. The young fish, when ready to feed, were 
tried upon various diet. Liver alone was used, liver and cream mixed 
together, beef, beef-heart, curd, &c. Any one of these was taken 
voraciously. In fact, not the slightest trouble was experienced in get- 
ting the fish to eat. The only trouble was to feed them enough. They 
seem to grow while young faster than the salmon or brook trout, and 
of course feed in proportion. It is known that adult fish, or those 
nearly grown, may be kept for a long time at very nearly the same 
weight by feeding them but little food. This is not the case with young 
fish, as a certain rate of growth must be kept up or they will die. For 
instance, if at any one time one pound of liver per day gives food 
enough to a certain number of young salmon-trout, in two weeks’ time, 
if fed on the same weight of food, they would not continue of the same 
size, but would nearly all die. The food must be continually increased 
in quantity. a 

The experiments were made in the press of other work, and therefore 
were not perfect. But even with some inevitable neglect, at one year 
of age the trout averaged six inches long, and if they had been fed as 
much as possible would have been two or three inches longer. In two 
years the fish had doubled in size, and were all handsome, bright, and 
healthy fish. They are an easy fish to raise, and those who wish to go 
into the business of raising brook-trout are recommended to commence 
with the salmon-trout, as the methods of hatching and growing are 
similar. A beginner will be far more likely to succeed with the salmon- 
trout, and thus gain the necessary experience for raising brook-trout. 

Only a small appropriation has been made yearly by New York State, 
and it has been impossible to do much. Some of the larger inland 
lakes have been partially stocked. No very great results can be ex- 
pected from this small scale of operations. Still the experience and 
training which it has afforded makes us ready to enter successfully into 
larger labors. Besides this, public opinion has been educated and 
directed until we believe that now but few voices would be lifted against 
the attempt to thoroughly restock every lake in the State; and without 
the public sentiment in our favor we couid do nothing. It has been 
only three years since the first salmon-trout eggs were brought to the 
New York State hatching-house; about two years and a half since the 
first partial distribution of fish, and from many points where a few 
thousand had been put into some lake, the report has come back that 
young fish had been seen there in unusual quantities. This result is as 
satisfactory as, under the circumstances, could be hoped for, and gives 
the assurance that any attempt, with fall means at command, will be 
surely successful. 


SHAD. 


As an edible fish the shad stands very high in the estimation of our 
people. Much attention has been paid to it during the last four or five 
years. In fact more general interest has been attached to the culture 
of shad than to the culture of any other fish, not even excepting 
the salmon family. The causes of this interest are various. The 
need of some method of hatching shad-eggs had long been felt 
and very many experiments had been made with a view to its 
discovery. The means of hatching the eggs of many other yarie- 
ties were known, and it seemed to be not a hard task to find a way to 
hatch shad-eggs successfully. But notwithstanding the apparent ease 
of the task, the way was not found for along time. Public interest 
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was attracted to these experiments and to their successful termination 
because of their importance; also because whatever honor may lie in 
the discovery is due to an American citizen; and, besides, shad-hatching 
was a clean invention ; that is, it was not a rediscovery, as no one had 
ever hatched shad-eggs successfully before, nor is the honor of the dis- 
covery disputed. 

The shad is one of the most important of our commercial fish, and 
may be made perhaps the most important. This possibility arises from 
the geographical distribution of the fish, from its habits, and from the 
extent of the waters to be stocked with it. In times past the shad ran 
up into all the rivers emptying into the Atlantic from Florida to Maine. 
From various experiments, not to be detailed here, it is manifest that 
they can be introduced into the rivers which empty into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and also into the rivers emptying into the Pacific. Therefore, 
as the shad has a very wide geographical distribution, the process for 
its propagation can be very widely used. Then its habits render it one 
of the best of all fish for artificial propagation. It always returns to 
the river in which it was hatched, so that efforts to increase the yield of 
any particular river will not be lost or go to swell the catch on the 
whole coast, but will benefit directly only that particular river, and 
thus afford a sure return for the labor expended. 

There is also a very good economical view of the case. The young 
shad, when first. hatched, live for a longer or shorter time in our rivers 
and derive their feed from the river-waters. But there is so much feed, 
and the diminutive shad eat so little, that there is feed enough for incal- 
culable quantities. Before they grow much they drop down into the 
boundless ocean, where feed is equally plenty, and then when they run 
up again full grown into the rivers to spawn they do not eat, until their 
return to the ocean, so thaf our rivers are taxed butlittle.  , 

Again, the eggs hatch in.a very short time, and the young fish at 
birth is measurably able to take care of itself. Besides this, the extent 
of water adapted to its culture within the geographical range is exceed- 
ingly vast. Our country is noted for the number, size, and extent of 
its rivers. It is nearly surrounded with water, and almost the whole of 
the rivers and that part of the oceans lying near the shore may be made 
to contribute to the growth of the shad.. And, still again, as in the 
spring of the year it forces its way up our long rivers to their sources, 
it affords for two months an excellent chance for its capture, while for 
the remaining ten months of the year it makes for itself a practical 
‘close time” in the deep water of the sea. 

Various fragments of the history of artificial shad-hatching and of 
the operations of the various States, and their results, have, from time 
to time, appeared; but as these fragments are scattered through news- 
paper paragraphs, reports of the commissioners of the various States, 
memorials to legislatures, speeches, &c., and as I have been con- 
nected with shad-culture from its commencement, I have thought it 
would be of interest to give a brief and connected account of the oper- 
ations of the last five and one-half years; and that such an account 
would possess a permanent value. I may also, perhaps, be pardoned if 
I dwell a little on my personal share in the history, since my adventures 
will show the obstacles which were to be overcome, and what a thorough 
revolution has been made in public opinion in regard to the whole sub- 
ject of the artificial increase of fish. 

A great many attempts had been made previous to the year 1867 to 
hatch out shad; most of the trials being made on the Connecticut River. 
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None of these attempts were successful. If they had been successful I 
certainly should not have been asked to attempt the discovery. Atlast, 
after various persons had been at work for years on the problem, the 
commissioners of the four States, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, came to my place at Caledonia for the purpose 
of urging me to come to the Connecticut River to try and make shad- 
hatching a success. Of course I could not tell what the experiment 
would cos*, and since so many had tried in vain I had good reason to 
fear that I should not succeed. The commissioners offered to pay me 
for the attempt, but as [ felt some pride in the matter I offered to come 
and try the experiment at my own expense, provided that if I was suc- 
cessful they should pay me what was right. 

On June 29, 1867, 1 arrived at Holyoke. As a stranger, I was of 
course the object of some curiosity to the village people. I thought I 
would talk with some of the fishermen and try to interest them in the 
project. Accordingly I told them for what I had come, and what I was 
about to do. The surrounding crowd really did begin to be interested 
in my talk, but greeted me with expressions of unbelief more forcible 
than elegant. 

Of course, I was thankful for such little expressions of encouragement, 
and they naturally made me feel very cheerful. When I went to look 
for a boarding-place, I could not find any; or at least a day or two was 
the limit of my stay at any one place. The house was full, or they expect- 
ed some ene else, or something wasthe matter. At first I could not get 
men to haul a seine for me, in order to get breeders. But as money is 
all-powerful, at last a few of the men contemptuously offered their serv- 
ices for ‘‘ a consideration,” and on June 30 I made the first haul of one 
hundred and twenty-five fish. The men looked upon me as a lunatic, 
and very naturally treated meas such. I gotthe pansready. Someone 
handed me a ripe shad, and I commenced to take out the eggs. Then 
they all surrounded me, with a shad in each hand, and commenced to 
poke at me dry fun and vulgar wit; while, asif by accident, every now 
and then a shad would slip from some one’s hand and be pretty sure to 
come into contact with me before it fell, until, when I got through, I was 
covered from head to foot with blood, milt, and slime. Nevertheless, I 
took about one million eggs that time, all well impregnated, and left them 
in thepans. The next morning I was up by four o’clock and had troughs 
made for the eggs by noon. I found the eggs doing tolerably. 

uly 2.—I suppose the fishermen thought I was going a little too far, 
for when I went in the morning to visit the hatching-troughs, 1 found 
the water all shut off and the troughs broken down. Lam not ashamed 
to say that, as I locked, a few drops, which were not rain, ran down my 
cheeks. Some of the inhabitants of the place came down to where I 
was, and on seeing the broken-down boxes and my disappointment, said 
to me the first kind words I had heard since I came to the place, (except 
from the commissioners.) I am not trying to make myself out to be a 
martyr. The opposition was only petty and vexatious, but it illustrates 
exactly the state of public opinion on the question five yearsago. After 
that time I watched nights. 

i tried all sorts of troughs and boxes. At first I tried to hatch the 
eggs in troughs similar to those used for hatching brook-trout, but found 
that this would not work. The shad-eggs were so light that a very lit- 
tle water passing through the trough washed them out. Then I built 
bars of coarse gravel across the troughs at intervals, and let on current 
enough to wash the eggs into the gravel. By this method about 1 per 
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cent. hatched out. I then made up my mind that the eggs would have 
to be confined so that they would not get away and still could have 
sufficient change of water; so I took old boxes and, knocking out the 
ends, substituted wire-cloth and put the boxes in the current. This ar- 
rangement answered better, but the eggs were carried against the side 
opposite the current and lodged there, and many died of suifecation. I 
thought if I could let in the current from the bottom it might keep the 
eggs from packing against the sides, so I made some boxes with wire 
bottoms. This proved a gain, but was uot yet the thing, because the 
eggs had a tendency to heap themselves into the four corners of the box. 
I suppose I made twenty different kinds of boxes, the one answering 
best being a box with wire-cloth bottom and sides partly board and 
partly wire. But the percentage of eggs hatched was not yet what it 
ought to be. I also laid some eggs in various positions on gravel in the 
bed of the river; of these about one egg in two hundred hatched out. 
This was simply done by way of experiment, as I had often heard (and 
hear yet) of eggs being laid into river-water and there hatching. Well, 
I was satisfied that some shape or form of box, placed in the river-cur- 
rent, was to be the desired method. At last, one day I happened to be 
standing in the water holding a box full of eggs. This box was one of 
those which had board sides and ends and wire-cloth bottom. As Iwas 
holding the box carelessly in my hands and thinking over the problem, 
one end of the box happened to turn upward against the current. Imme- 
diately the eggs, instead of lying still and in heaps, commenced to boil up- 
ward with a gentle and steadily-continued motion. One look was enough. 
Thadfoundthesecret. Theonly thing necessary was to keep the end of the 
box toward the current turned up, so that the current would strike ob- 
liquely against the wire bottom; and this I accomplished by means of 
fioats nailed to the sides of the box at the desired angle. I made two 
formal experiments with this box, using in each ten thousand carefully 
taken eggs. In the first experiment all but seven eggs hatched ; in the 
next all but ten eggs hatched. It may-be well to say just here that I at 
once took out a patent on the box, and that it cannot be used except with 
my permission. But I have been getting ahead of my story. 

On July 3 I found that the river boxes were doing well and those in 
the creek were not; so I abandoned the latter. On July 4 I could 
plainly see a living formation ip the eggs. July 5, forty-five hours after 
impregnation, I plainly saw the young shad in the egg. As I was 
watching that night by the water-side, a fellow came down and was 
wading off to my boxes. Iran out and hailed him. He attempted torun 
off, but I ordered him to come up, which he did when the argument was 
enforced with a revolver. He said that he saw something in the river 
as he was passing, and thought he would wade out and see what it was. 
1 patiently explained the whole thing to him, and he listened just as if 
he had never heard of it before. 

The next day, July 6, at 2 p.in., the first shad hatched out, in fifty- 
eight hours, with the water at 75°. On July 7, 1867, I put into the river 
ten thousand young fish, being the first artificially hatched shad ever 
put into the river. After I had found the slant in the boxes, hatching 
was very easy work. But this was not the end of the business, for I 
did not yet know what to do with the young fish. In solving the prob- 
lem, the first thing to be discovered was where the young fish went to, 
after being hatched. I knew that the young trout sought the shallow 
places near the shore, where the larger fish could not get at them. So 
at first | put the young shad into shallow water near the margin of the 
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river.’ [I found. that this would not do, because the minnows took then 
even while I was putting them in. There were also schools of minnows 
around the hatching-boxes, and as soon as I turned them over to empty 
out the young shad, the work of destruction commenced. I caught 
one minnow, one minute after I had turned out the young shad, and 
found eleven in his stomach. In order to gain time for working out this 
problem, I built a kind of pond with stones on the bank of the river, 
and putin the young fish. Thenext day, when looking for them, I found 
that they had all apparently escaped. But the banks of my pond were 
made tight with gravel and I did not think that the young fish could get 
through. While looking intently into the pond, I saw a little wriggler 
passing over a white stone at the bottom, and then I remembered that 
the young fish were almost transparent, and that it was hard to see 
anything of them except the eyes. By watching the stones at the bot- 
tom I found that all the shad were collected in the deepest water of the 
pond, or that part farthest from the shore. Here was a revelation ; 
but in order to be certain of this new order of things, | tore down the 
outer portion of the pond-wall, and builtit out farther, into deeper water. 
I put in some more shad, and, remembering the experience of the day 
before, I strewed white stones over the bottom and sunk white paper. 
The next day I could easily examine the whole pond by aid of the stones 
and paper, and found, as I expected, that all the fry were again gath- 
ered in the deepest. water, or that farthest from shore. It was all 
plain enough now. The young shad, as soon as they emerged from 
the shell, sought the middle of the river. They were too small to be 
noticed by the large fish, and the minnows, their enemies, did not’ 
dare to come into the deep water after them, lest they in turn should 
become food for the larger fish. While experimenting in the ponds 
I had obtained a drug, and with it killed all the minnows in the 
vicinity of the boxes, and then turned out the fish. But so many 
relations came to the funeral that I was obliged to relinquish this plan. 
»I then went some distance above and roiled up the waiter, and as 
soon as it became so muddy that the minnows conid not see to take the 
shad, L emptied the hatching-boxes. This was at best a clumsy ar- 
rangement, and was discarded as soon as I had found out that the fry 
sought the deep water. Atter this the boxes were towed into the mid- 
dle of the river and emptied, until I happened to remember that the 
minnows did not feed at night, and after that the boxes were emptied at 
the hatching-stand at night, as the fish would find their way into the 
middle of the river before morning light. Still further to test the ques- 
tion of the place of their abode,, 1 took a dipperfull of young: fish .and 
sank it slowly beneath the surface of the river, near the shore; the fry 
rose up out of the dipper, and without one exception headed for the 
middle of the river. I tried it again a little further out with the same 
result, and then I went across the river to the other shore and tried it 
there with still the same result. 

I thought then that I “ knew it all,” but there was one more thing 
to learn, and that I did not find out till some time after. In July, 1868, 
my eggs began tosuiter from some cause ; I could not find out the reason. 
I had no suspicion at first that the water could be too warm for them; 
but, as I remembered that for some days the weather had been exceed- 
ingly hot and sultry, 1 thought I would see if the heat had anything to 
do with their failure to hatch; so [ put a row of boxes into the mouth of 
the creek, extending them out into the river. On examining them next 
day found the temperature of the boxes in the river at 82°, and the 
eges all dying. At the other end of the string the temperature stood 
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at 70°, and the eggs were all good in the creek boxes, until the river- 
water was reached, and there the eggs were suffering very badly. This 
gave the reason at once, and I found that a temperature of about 75° 
was the best for hatching purposes. 

Well, the thing was done; the method was perfect, and has not been 
improved since; I felt proud of it. That season I not only invented and 
perfected the method, but put into the river over fifteen million young 
shad. My expenses while there were over $300, besides the neglect of 
business at home. But then I had succeeded, and the commissioners 
who had solicited my assistance were highly gratified, and were pleased 
to. say that 1 had made a great discovery, and one which would be of 
incalculable benefit to the people at large, &c. I did not expect any 
very great pecuniary reward, except that my expenses should be re-im- 
bursed. Imagine, then, my feelings of grateful astonishment when I 
learned soon after that the four great States of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont had each voted me $50 (or $200 in 
all) to repay my expenses—pay me for*time and work, and as a token 
of their grateful appreciation of my services. 

The next year I went to Holyoke again, and that season put into 
the Connecticut River about thirty million fish. I thought that this 
would probably make some impression on the river, but was afraid that, 
because of the low number of shad, and the great number of their ene- 
mies which the young would have to encounter on their way to the sea, 
that most of them would be eaten before they attained their growth. 

There had always been a dispute about the time which it took for a 
shad to grow to its full size. The opinion was then general that it took 
just one year; that the fish was hatched out in the spring, attained its 
full size by the next spring, came up into fresh waiter, laid its eggs, and 
died. I did not believe this, and, reasoning from the growth of fish with 
which [ was acquainted, I maintained that the period was at least three 
years. One year passed away. If the general opinion was correct, then 
my work of 1867 did not show any result, as the catch was no greater 
than usual. If my opinion was correct, then the spring of 1870 was the 
time for the fish to show, themselves; 1869 came, there were no signs of 
inerease, and the catch even less than usual. The spring of 1870 came, 
and brought with it the long-expected fish. I quote from the report of 
the commissioners of Massachusetts, dated January, 1871, page 4: 

On Sunday, May 21, (1870,) vessels in Long Island Sound observed the unusual 
spectacle of vast schools of shad. The next day they struck in at about the mouth of 
the river and filled the nets. At Lincoln, ten miles from the mouth, and on the coast, 
three thousand five hundred and sixty fish were taken in one pound, (five handred is 
usually a large catch,) and the total yield of the pounds for that day was over twenty- 
five thousand. At Haddam Island, a short distance up the river, seven hundred were 
taken with one sweep of the seine, which is more than one-third the yield of a similar 
seine for the whole of the previous season. <A seine, four miles below Hartford, took 
nine hundred shad the same day. As this is some fifty miles up the river, it is plain 
that the schools struck in all at once, and that those which headed for the stream kept 
on with great rapidity. 

Now, it does not appear that on the Hudson to the west, or on the Merrimac to the 
east, the run of shad was unusual. On the contrary, both those rivers report a small 
average. Whence, then, this logal phenomenon? The Connecticut people call them | 
“Green’s shad,” attributing the increase to the artificial hatching by Seth Green, at 
Hadley Falls, in 1867, and this opinion gets color from the fact that, in 1868, the small 
yearling fish were unusually plenty. 

Fifteen millions of young shad were put into the river in 1867, and 
about. thirty millions in the spring ef 1868 ; therefore, if the three years 
theory of growth held good, more shad would be taken in 1871 than 
even the large catch of 1870. The spring of 1871 was awaited with 
great interest, The catch of 1870 might be an exceptional one, from 
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unknown causes, and not arising from the artificial hatching. But if 
1871 showed an unusual yield, and an increase over the yield of 1870 
proportioned to the increased hatching of 1868, then there would be no 
reasonable doubt of the immense value of artificial hatching. Theresult 
was that the catch of 1871 was better than the catch of 1870. Previous 
to this date (1870) the largest catch ever known, or of which we have 
any record, was made in the year 1802, and the catch of 1871 was 60 per 
cent. larger than the great catch of 1802, 

But we have still further confirmation. In the year 1869 very little 
attention was paid to hatching shad on the Connecticut. Nothing was 
done by the commissioners of fisheries, and only a few were hatched out 
by an outsider. The catch of 1872 exactly corresponded to this record. 
It was a tolerably fair year, but not to be compared with 1870 and 1871 
The great catch of 1870 a eain aroused public interest, and in the spring 
of that year sixty millions of young shad were hatched and put into the 
river. It will not take ver y much of a prophet to predict that the catch 
of 1875 will be the largest ever known. 

When I first went to Holyoke in 1867 no shad was sold there for less 
than 40 cents. Thenatives and fishermen did not think of eating them. 
Perhaps they could afford the luxury of one shad in a year, so that they 
might be able to say that they had tasted shad that season. Now, what 
we want to do with shad is to take them out of the list of luxuries and 
make them so cheap that the poorest man can have them on his table. 
It can be done; the people have the pewer in their own hands, and I 
hope to live until I see it accomplished. I believe that the number of 
fish can be so inereased that the run of shad will actually cause a rise 
in the river. I believe that they can be so increased as to allow any 
man to fish for them at any time he pleases and in whatever way he 
pleases. Personally, I would prefer a close time of twenty-four hours 
on Sunday. But the number of fish can be made so great that a close 
time will not be necessary. The rivers can be made absolutely full of 
them. All the fish want is room enough to spawn, and the nets will | 
make room enough for that purpose. 

In June, 1868, 1 commenced hatching out shad on the Hudson River, 
under the direction of the New York commissioners of fisheries. The 
usual difficulties were again encountered. Tor the purposes of hatching - 
breeders have to be obtained at one of the fisheries. The best place I 
found for this purpose was some three miles from a hotel. I tried to 
obtain board at some of the houses near the place where I was working, 
but the people looked upon me as a good-natured lunatic and closed 
their doors. I walked to a hotel several nights, and finally bought an 
old canvass awning, made something like a tent of it, and “ fought it 
out on that line” for the rest of the summer. That year the spawners 
were few in number and the season was filled with various experiments 
as to the best conditions of place and time, very few shad being put into 
the river. The swell caused by passing steamboats and by heavy winds 
was very fatal to the eggs, and the*hatching-boxes were therefore re- 
moved behind an island, where they had a good current of water, but 

vet were protected in great measure from the swells of the immense 
Hudson River steamers and from the waves in a hard blow. 

In order to show the state of the river at that time I quote from the 
report of the New York commissioners of fisheries, date March, 1869, 
page 7 

* sie ass A thorough examination of the fisheries on the Hudson was 


made, ‘This was commenced on the 4th of June, (1868,) when the nets in the lower 
part of the river were being taken up, as the main run had then passed, Great com- 
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plaint and dissatisfaction were encountered everywhere, the fisheries having fallen off 
immensely, although the enhanced price paid by the consumer somewhat indemnified 
the fishermen for this scarcity, but the public generally suffered in consequence. There 
never before had been so few shad taken, and the retail price in market rarely fell 
below 75 cents tor fish which ten years ago were sold for 10 and 15 cents apiece. Near 
Carmansville and in that portion of the river where the nets were not up the fishermen 
were not averaging four fish a day; higher up they were doing somewhat but not 
much better. Scarcely any shad pass above Albany, where in former times they were 
most abundant, as they cannot run the gauntlet of the nets below. At the time when 
your commissioners examined that section, the seines were not taking over one shad to 
a haul. 


Let us bear the above in mind and compare it with the story to be 
told four years later. 

In the spring of 1869 there were hatched and put into the river about 
three millions of young. The reason why more were not hatched was, 
that not enough spawners could be obtained. In 1870 there were 
hatched out about two and one-half millions, in 1871 about eight and 
one-quarter millions, and in 1872 about eight millions. 

According to the theory that the fish would return full grown in three 
years, there should have been a slight increase in 1871, a larger increase 
in 1872, and should be a larger increase still in 1873 and 1874. The fact 
was that the yield in 1871 was larger than usual on the Hudson, 
although the immense yield in the Connecticut that year glutted the 
market, put down the price from $18 per hundred to $3 per hundred, 
and overshadowed the slight increase in the Hudson. In 1872, to speak 
entirely within bounds, the fishing was more than twice as good as at 
any time before in twenty years. Any amount of fish sold at from $3 
to $5 per hundred, whereas the usual price was $18 to $30 per hun- 
dred. The boats refused to take them any more unless the freight was 
prepaid ; dealers in the cities wrote to the fishermen to stop sending, and 
many dealers who had contracts with the fishermen broke their con- 
tracts and paid the forfeit money, rather than submit to a greater loss. 
The men stopped fishing, as it would not pay. It was the first time the 
market was ever glutted. 

Now, in comparing this abundance with the previous scareity, I wish 
to note that the dealers and fishermen were no more dissatisfied with the 
latter abundance than with the former scarcity ; abundance of fish and 
low prices caused no more grumbling than high prices and a dearth of 
fish. In order to be entirely satisfied, their homan nature required an 
abundance of fish and the highest price ever paid. The general pub- 
lic are thankful that the two last facts are not likely to be found 
together. 

Again, in looking at the last statement of the abundance of fish, that 
it was so great that many were lost, and that the fishermen had to stop 
netting because there was no sale, the question very naturally arises, 
what more does any one want? Whatis the use of putting more fish 
in, when there are too many already? Are there not now enough to 
satisfy the demand? Yes, enough to satisfy the existing demand. But 
bear in mind the following facts. The increase in the supply was alto- 
gether unexpected by the fishermen and dealers. Arrangements and 
contracts had been made to dispose only of the usual supply at the 
usual price. Shad had come to be a luxury found only at hotels, restau- 
rants, and on the tables of the rich; and as the price was exorbitant 
the demand was limited. When the sudden influx came, the demand 
did not proportionately increase. People had ceased to think of shad 
as a regular article of diet, and there was no time to create a demand 
and no facilities for supplying itif there had been. Should the increased 
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supply continue with regularity and certainty, there will be no difficulty 
in disposing of the catch—no more than there used to be twenty or 
thirty years ago with a very much smaller population. 

Then, again, twenty years ago, salt shad were just as much an article 
of commerce as salted mackerel are now. In this day no one ever hears 
of salt shad, and all along the Hudson, Potomac, Chesapeake, and 
Connecticut stand the ruins of salting establishments. 

In the month of June three tents may be seen standing on the west 
bank of the Hudson, about nine, miles below Albany. In these tents 
live the men engaged in the shad-hatching. About dusk they go down 
to the fishery, taking with them the necessary pans, &c. Some of the 
fishermen are engaged to haul a seine every night during the season. 
As soon as the men arrive, the fishermen make the first haul, generally 
about 8 p.m. <A boat is stationed at the place to which the net is to be 
drawn, and the fish are handed from the bag of the net to the men in 
the boat, and the eggs at once taken. As soon as the fish are all han- 
dled, another haul is made, and the fishing is continued until about 
12 p. m., the largest hauls being those first taken. The eggs are taken 
in tin pans, about twenty thousand in each pan. When first taken 
they are about nine-hundredths of an inch in diameter, but in a short 
time (twenty minutes or less) swell to thirteen-hundredths of an inch ; 
at the same time the temperature of the water in the pan is found 
to have lowered 10°. After impregnation the eggs are thoroughly 
washed, and are then ready to be put in the hatching-boxes. This is 
done immediately after the hauling is over, at 12 p. m. 

The hatching-boxes now in use are made of pine sides, fifteen inches 
wide, twenty-one inches long, and ten inches high. The bottom is cov- 
ered with wire-cloth of eighteen meshes to the ineh. The floats now 
used are no longer than the box, and are put on at an angle of one inch 
in four. The wire-cloth is dipped in hot gas-tar to prevent rust, and the 
sides are also coated with the same material. The reason why tar is 
used in preference to paint,is because paint kills the fish and tar does 
not. The boxes are tied together in gangs of six, each box being turned 
broadside to the current, and anchored out so that they will swing with 
the tide. As the tide turns twice each day, there is a period of about 
two hours at slack water when the current is not sufficient to straighten 
out the strings, and it is the duty of one man to attend at such times, 
and at intervals move the strings of boxes, and thus give the eggs a 
change of water. The boxes containing fish ready to put into the river 
are marked in the day-time, and at night, when the newly taken eggs 
are placed in boxes, the fish are emptied out. There in no use in towing 
them out to the middle of the river before setting them free, as they 
will find their own way to deep water before the morning light brings 
danger. Every day the boxes are examined and thoroughly cleaned ; 
this is a work of some delicacy when they are full of eggs. About two 
hundred boxes are used, (costing 25 cents each,) hatching about ten 
thousand eggs at once. 

Some experiments have also been tried in transporting and trans- 
planting shad. As the eggs hatch so quickly they can be carried only 
to short distances, but the young fish can be carried and kept alive for 
along time. About fifteen thousand fry in 1871 and sixty thousand in 
1872 were put into the Genesee River, below the falls. All shad, so far 
as known, migrate to salt-water; and the New York commissioners de- 
sired to make this experiment in order to see if a migration to the lakes 
would satisfy the shad, and be sufficient for their growth. It is- not 
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time yet to expect any results, but the yearling fish have been seen in 
the river. 

A number of the fry were also taken safely to Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
and put into the Mississippi at that point. Forty-five thousand were 
put in Lake Champlain, and fifty thousand in the Alleghany at Sala- 
manca. The most interesting experiment was the transportation of the 
fry to California. This was undertaken at the expense of the commis- 
sioners of California, but with the permission of the New York commis- 
sionets. The attempt was apparently hopeless, and nothing but failure 
was predicted, but it turned out to be a success, and as an account of 
the trial will serve as a guide for future journeys, I will insert it here. 

On the 19th day of June, 1871, I started at 6 a. m. from my hatching- 
establishment ten miles below Albany, on the Hudson River, with 
twelve thousand young shad in four eight-gallon milk-cans. They had 
been hatched the night before at the establishment under charge of the 
New York commissioners. I arrived at Rochester at 10 p. m., and 
changed the water, substituting that from the Genesee River, without 
injury to the fish. I arrived at Cleveland at 7.45 next morning; put 
two hundred shad in Lake Erie, and changed the wateragain. The fish 
were then fresh and lively, without any signs of sickness. I again 
changed the water at Toledo, and when I arrived at Chicago at 7 p. m. 
the fish were still in good order. Here I first tried the water from the 
city water-works, but found there was too much oil in it; so I went to 
the lake. Having tasted the water and found that it would answer, J 
put two hundred fish in Lake Michigan, and on June 21 started with 
cans newly filled, at 10.45 a. m., for California. I carried an extra can of 
water, for before me was a long stretch of almost arid land; still I was 
fortunate enough to find some places between Chicago and Omaha where 
I could get a few pails of water and make a partial change. The fish 
were still in good order when we arrived at Omaha; but there I could 
not find any water in which they would live five minutes. The way I 
tested the water was by filling a tumbler and putting a few fish in it; 
it was easy to tell at once, by the behavior of the fry, whether the water 
agreed with them or not. I did not get a full change until I reached 
Laramie River. From Omaha I did not find any good water for four 
hundred miles, and the only way I kept my charges alive was by draw- 
ing the water out of the cans into pails, and pouring it from one pail 
into another until purified; this process being assisted by my getting a 
little ice-water from the car-tanks. 

June 22.—Bad water all day, with the thermometer 100° in the shade 
from 9a.m.to4 p.m. I used ice-water the entire day, a very little at 
a time, and had hard work to keep the temperature of the water below 
82°. I began to feel blue, and doubtful of the result. The fish suffered 
considerably, but the weather began to be cold toward night, and I got 
the temperature of the water down to 75° at 9 p. m., the fish recovering 
a little. 

June 25.—I arrived at Laramie River at 5 p.m. and got a good change 
of water; fish doing well, and I began once more to feel hopeful and 
encouraged. We had a frost that night, and next morning at 7 I changed 
water at Green River, where it was in proper condition. At2p.m.I got 
another change from a stream in which there were trout, and again at 
Ogden, where I put two hundred fish in the river. 

June 25.—The water was changed at the Humboldt River; the water 
was good and continued good all the rest of the way. 

June 26.—I arrived at Sacramento and took the fish up the river two 
ee and seventy-five miles from Sacramento, in company with 
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Messrs. Redding and Swith, the California fishery commissioners. In 
their presence I deposited the. fish in the Sacramento River the same 
night at 10 p. m.; there were about ten thousand in good order. On the 
sixth and seventh days out they began to be very busy looking for food. 
Whenever I changed the water they would clean up all the food there 
was in itin five minutes. They did not suffer for food as long as the sack 
lasted on their bellies; that is about five days; then they needed sus- 
tenance. If I could get a change of water often enough from running 
streams I could carry them a long way, as nearly all streams are filled 
with small insects. With this view I examined the water of the Sac- 
ramento where I put them in, and found plenty of food for the young fry. 
I then went down to the Pacific Ocean and found that there were plenty 
of sand-fleas, which are the principal food of the old shad in the Atlantic. 
And now I can only say that if they do not have shad in the Pacific 
Ocean there will be but one cause, the roily water, caused by washing 
the mountains down for gold. However, I think the fish will get through 
all right. 

In closing this article I cannot do better than quote from a late speech. 
of the Hon. ” Robert B. Roosevelt in the House of Representatives : 

'The relative fertility of the water and the land is altogether in favor of the water. 
An acre of land will produce corn enough to support a human being, but an acre of 
water will produce enough to support several persons, and could readily be made, with 
proper aid, to sustain the lives of many more. The former requires manuring, working, 
planting, and har vesting ; the latter merely requires harvesting; and that, where the 
fish are sufficiently abundant, is hardly a labor at all. While the yield from the Jand 
is reasonably large, the profit is exceedingly small. The field must be plowed and 
harrowed and fertilized ; the corn must be planted; it must be plowed again; and 
still again must be hoed; and at last the ears must be stripped, husked, and ground. 
What is the net result of this, compared with the natural increase of fish grown in 
abundance, almost without effort, finding their own food, and finally taken in some 
net, which does its own fishing while its owner is sleeping ? ? 

$ ia eis neglected, destroyed, poached, and wasted can soon be anni- 
hilated. Their reproductive power can only maintain a certain equilibrium; incline 
that toward destruction, and the entire class will quickly disappear. - Treat them like 
wild animals and they will inevitably be exterminated; domesticate tlem, as it were, 
encourage their grow th by putting them under healthful influences, protect them from 
unseasonable disturbance, let them breed in peace, guard the young from injury, as- 
sist them by artificial aid, select the best varieties for appropriate waters, and we 
a soon augment the supply as greatly as we do with either land-animals or vege- 

ables. 


A HUNDRED YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


By CuarLes L. FLInt. 


The Centennial Exhibiticn, to be held in the city of Philadelphia in 
the year 1876, is to be a memorial of the struggles, the sacrifices, the 
heroic endurance, and the triumphs of our fathers in founding a free 
government, claimed to be the highest type of civil polity which the 
world has ever seen. As the time draws nigh, this grand occasion 
appeals to the pride, to the patriotism, to the reverence for the past, 
to the memory of the dead, to the highest and most unselfish feelings 
of every American heart, to make it a success, and, beyond all ques- 
tion, the grandest event of the kind which mankind has ever beheld. 
Anything short of this will fail of its purpose. 
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It is true the happiness and prosperity of a nation depend upon the 
union and the harmonious development of every variety of industrial 
pursuit; but the groundwork and the pillar of civilized society, on 
which its prosperity, its solidity, and its glory must ultimately rest, is 
agriculture, the production of the means of sustaining a rapidly growing 
population. Commerce draws its life-blood from this, manufactures 
grow out of it. “They all stand together, like pillars, in a cluster, the 
largest in the center, and that largest is agriculture.” 

A glance at the history of this great industry in the United States 
will therefore be found to possess much that is interesting, instructive, 
and useful. 

There is little need to look beyond the period of the Revolution in 
search of the first steps at any real progress in the agriculture of: this 
country. The first European settlers upon these shores had to begin 
life anew, as it were, in the midst of untold hardships, privations, and 
dangers. They found a climate widely different from any which they 
had known before; a soil which the foot of civilized man had never trod, 
and natural productions which they had never seen. They brought 
with them little or no experience which could have fitted them for the 
rude struggle with nature in which they were about to engage. This 
they were forced to gain, painfully and laboriously enough, with the ax 
in hand to clear the forest, and the gun by their side to defend their 
lives. That progress in agriculture should have been slow is not, there- 
fore, a matter of surprise. We must rather wonder that they got on at 
all in the struggle for life. 

The different colonies, no doubt, had a somewhat different experience. 
The winters of Virginia were milder than those of New England, and 
the settlers on the James River suffered less from this cause than those 
farther north, but all were alike surrounded by a wilderness infested 
by savage men and by wild beasts, always ready to prey upon their 
live stock or to destroy their crops. For some months after landing 
there were, indeed, no cattle to be destroyed. The first animals im- 
ported into the colonies were those that arrived at the James River 
plantation, some time previous to 1609, the exact date of their arrival 
not being known. In 1610 several cows were landed there, and a hun- 
dred more in 1611. The first may have been brought by the early 
adventurers, either at the time of their first voyage, in 1607, or soon 
after, but the later additions probably came from the West Indies, being 
the descendants of the cattle brought to America, in his second voyage, 
by Columbus, in 1493. 

So important was it considered that the cattle should be allowed to 
increase and multiply that, according to an old authority, an order was 
passed forbidding the destruction of domestic animals, on pain of death 
to the principal, burning of the hand and cropping the ears of the 
accessory, and a sound whipping for the concealer of the facts. Such 
being the nature of the encouragement to the raising of stock, the 
number of cattle in the Virginia colony increased to about five hundred 
head in 1620, and to about thirty thousand in 1639, while the fact that 
the number had decreased to twenty thousand in 1648, would seem to’ 
indicate that the restriction had been removed. Many also had been 
sent to the colonies farther north. 

The first cattle that were brought to New England arrived at Ply- 
mouth in 1624, in the ship Charity. They were imported for the colony 
by Governor Winslow, and consisted of three heifers and a bull. They 
possessed no uniformity of color, being black, black and white, and 
brindle. In 1626 twelve cows were sent to Cape Ann, and in 1629 thirty 
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more, While in 1630 about a hundred were imported for the “ governor 
and company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England.” In the mean 
time a hundred and three cattle and horses were imported into New 
York from the island of Texel, Holland, by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany; and in 1627, the settlements along the Delaware were supplied by 
the Swedish West India Company, so that by the year16350the number of 
horned cattle in all the colonies must. have risen, by importations and by 
natural increase, to several thousands, to which were added in 1631, 
1632, and 1635 many large yellow cattle from Denmark, brought over 
by Captain John Mason, who was engaged in extensive lumbering op- 
erations along the Piscataqua River, in New Hampshire. 

These were the sources from which the common or “ native” cattle 
of this country sprang. The earlier importations were undoubtedly 
more extensive than any subsequent ones, the colonists relying upon the 
natural increase to supply their wants, but there is historical evidence 
to show that there was more or less interchange of stock between the 
various colonies at an early date, and that this resulted in a mixture of 
blood, such as we find it now in our common stock. 

We are to bear in mind, also, that the stock of the mother-country 
and of the various other countries from which the supplies of the colo- 
nists were drawn was not at that time improved as we find it in the 
present day. It was long before the interest in the improvement of 
stock had been awakened, and it is a historical fact that the ox of that 
day was small and ill-shaped, quite inferior to the ox of our own time ; 
that the sheep has undergone a vast improvement, both in the fineness 
and value of its wool and the size and quality of the carcass, within the 
last century ; that throughout the earlier part of the last century the 
average gross weight of the neat cattle sent for sale to the Smithfield 
market did not exceed three hundred and seventy pounds, and that of 
sheep twenty-eight pounds, while the average weight of the former is 
now over eight hundred pounds, and of the latter over eighty pounds. 
Nor is it probable on account of the high price of cattle at that period, 
and the risks to which they were to be exposed, that the colonists ob- 
tained the best specimens then known. In fact the difference in ani- 
mals, and what are now considered the best points and the highest in- 
dications of improvement, were nowhere understood or appreciated 
two centuries ago. That the cattle of the early settlers were poor of 
their kind, as compared with our ideas of the quality of similar animals, 
is, therefore, plain enough to be understood. 

In addition. to this, the means of keeping stock of any kind, in such 
a manner as to secure any improvement in it, were not at hand. The 
early colonists had no notion of raising grass and hay for their animals 
by artificial means. They relied chiefly, and almost from necessity, 
upon the production of natural meadows and the grasses upon the salt- 
marshes along the sea-shore. The cattle, like their owners, had to browse 
for their lives, and through the long northern winters to Jive on poor 
and miserable swale-hay. Death from starvation and exposure was not 
uncommon, and sometimes an entire herd fell victims to the severity of 
the season. The most terrible droughts were of frequent occurrence, and 
caused great distress. The Indian corn and the grasses perished to such 
an extent that both grain and forage for stock, at times, had to be im- 
ported from England, to keep the people from starving, and to keep the 
cattle alive, even so late as 1750. 

Of the mode of keeping cattle in the Virginia colony, Glover, a con- 
temporary, aS appears by the Historical Register, says: “All the in- 
habitants give their cattle in winter is only the husks of their Indian 
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corn, unless it be some of them that have a little wheat-straw, neither 
do they give them any more of these than will serve to keep them alive; 
by reason whereof they venture into the marshy grounds and swamps 
for food, where very many are lost.” And Clayton, another contempo- 
rary authority, says that “‘they neither housed nor milked their cows 
in winter, having a notion that it would kill them.” A still later Swedish 
traveler, Kahn, in speaking of the James River colony, in 1749, says: 
They make scarce any manure for their corn-fields, but when one piece of ground has 
been exhausted by continual cropping they clear and cultivate another piece of fresh 
land, and when that is exhausted proceed to a third. Their cattle are allowed to 
wander through the woods and uncultivated grounds, where they are half starved, 


having long ago extirpated all the annual grasses by cropping them too early in the 
spring, before they had time to form their flowers or to shed their seeds. 


This statement will apply with nearly equal force to the other colo- 
nies at that date. That the description is strictly correct, I may quote 
from a distinguished Virginian, the Hon. James M. Garnett, who, in 
1842, said: 


Previous to our revolutionary war, as I have been told by the farmers of that day, 
no attempts worth mentioning were made to collect manure for general purposes, all 
that was deemed needful being saved for the gardens and tobacco-lots, by summer cow- 
pens. These were filled with cattle such as our modern breeders would hardly recog- 
nize as belonging to the bovine species. In those days they were so utterly neglected 
that it was quite common for the multitudes starved to death every winter to supply 
hides enough for shoeing the negroes on every farm. This was a matter so generally 
and constantly anticipated, that my own grandfather, as I have heard from unques- 
tionable authority, was once very near turning off a good overseer because cattle enough 
had not died on the farm of which he had the supervision to furnish leather for the 
above purpose. When any cattle were fattened for beef, almost the only process was 
to turn them. into the corn-fields to feed themselves, Sheep and hogs were equally 
neglected. 


Tn order to realize still more fully the condition of the early settlers, 
so far as the treatment of stock is concerned, we are to consider that no 
attention was paid to the culture of the grasses, even in England, in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, and that very few of the 
roots now extensively cultivated and used as food for stock had been 
introduced there. The introduction of red clover into England did not 
take place till 1633 ; that of sainfoin, not till 1651; that of yellow clover, 
not till 1659; that of the white or Dutch clover, not till 1700. Of the 
natural grasses, our well-known timothy was first brought into cultiva- 
tion in this country, and it was not cultivated in England until the year 
1760. The culture of orchard-grass was first introduced into England 
from Virginia in 1764. There is no evidence of any systematic or arti- 
ficial cultivation of grasses there until the introduction of the perennial 
rye-grass in 1677, and no other variety of grass-seed appears to have 
been sown for many years, not, indeed, till toward the close of the last 
century, upon the introduction of timothy and orchard-grass. The 
Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, the highest authority in 
such matters, says the practice of sowing grass-seed was never known 
in Scotland previous to the year 1792. Such being the case, in a climate 
so severe as that of Scotland, it is not at all surprising that the custom 
in this country dates back only about a hundred years. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that the modern improvement in cattle 
in England did not begin till after the systematic culture of the higher 
qualities of natural grass. It is not strange, therefore, that the colo- 
nists here, who had vastly greater hardships to encounter in the prac- 
tical operations of the farm, were slow to recognize the possibilities ot 
improvement, or that their cattle, poor as they must have been at the 
outset, continued rather to depreciate than to improve in quality until 
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some time after the Revolution. The numbers increased, however, as 
the range of pasturage or browsing-grounds was comparatively unlim- 
ited, so that the keeping of stock may be said to have. assumed some 
importance in the older settlements, by the middle of the last century, 
when it had become comparatively safe from molestation. 

One of the chief obstacles the early colonists had to encounter, to 
add to the hardships of their lot in the cultivation of the soil, was the 
difficulty of procuring suitable implements. A few, no doubt, were 
brought with them, but all could not obtain them in this way, and the 
only metal they had was made of bog-ore, and that was so brittle as to 
break easily and put a stop to their day’s work. Most of their tools 
were made of wood, rude enough in construction, heavy of necessity, 
and little fit for the purpose for which they were made. The process of 
casting steel was then unknown. I was discovered in Sheffield, England, 
but not till the middle of the last century, and then kept a secret there for 
‘some years. The few rude farming-tools they had were, for the most 
part, of home manufacture, or made by the neighboring blacksmith as 
a part of his multifarious business, there being little idea of the division 
of labor, and no machinery by which any particular implement could be 
exactly duplicated. 

But it is recorded that as caizly as 1617 some plows were set to work 
in the Virginia colony, for in that year the governor complained to the 
company that the colony “did suffer for want of skillful husbandmen 
and means to set their plows on work; having as good ground as any 
man can desire, and about forty bulls and oxen, but they wanted men 
to bring them to labor,and iron for the plows, and harness for the 
cattle. Some thirty or forty acres we had sown with one plow, but it: 
stood so long on the ground before it was reaped it was most shaken, 
and the rest spoiled with the cattle and rats in the barn.” A contem- 
porary resident of that colony says, in 1648, “ We have now going near 
upon a hundred and fifty plows,” and they were drawn by oxen. In 
1637 there were but thirty-seven plows in the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, and for twelve years after the landing of the Pilgrims the farmers 
had no plows, but were compelled to tear up the bushes with their 
hands, or with clumsy hoes and mattocks. It afterwards became the 
custom, in the Massachusetts colony, for some one owning a plow to 
go about and do the plowing for the farmers over a considerable ex- 
tent of territory, and a town sometimes paid a bounty to any one who 
would keep a plow in repair for the purpose of going about to work in 
this way. The massive old wooden plow required a strong team, a 
stout man to bear on, another to hold, and a third to drive. The 
work it did was slow and laborious. The other tools were a heavy spade, 
a clumsy wooden fork, and, later, a harrow. I have had in my possession 
specimens of these forks two hundred years old. It is difficult to see 
how they could have done very effective work. 

The plows used by the French settlers upon the “American bottom,” 
in Dlinois, from the time of their occupation, in 1682, down to the war 
of 1812, were made of wood, with a small point of iron fastened upon 
the wood by strips of rawhide. The beams rested upon an axle and 
small wooden wheels. They were drawn by oxen yoked by the horns, 
the yokes being straight and fastened to the horns by raw-leather straps, 
a pole extending back from the yoke to the axle. These plows were 
large and clumsy, and no small plow was in use among them to plow 
among corn till about the year 1815. They used carts that had not a 
particle of iron about them. 

Among the forms of the old wooden plow that achieved something 
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more than a local reputation during the last century was that known as 
the:-“ Carey plow.” It was more extensively used than any other, though 
its particular form varied very much according to the skill of each 
blacksmith or wheelwright who made it. The land-side and the standard 
were madeof wood, and it had a wooden mold-board, often roughly plated 
over with pieces of old saw-plate, tin, or sheet-iron. It had a clumsy 
wrought-iron share, while the handles were upright, held in place by 
two wooden pins. It took a strong man to hold it, and about double the 
strength of team now required to do the same amount of work. The 
‘““bar-share plow,” sometimes called the “ bull-plow,” was also used. 
A flat bar forming the land-side, with an immense clump of iron, shaped 
like half of a lance-head, into the upper part of which a kind of colter 
was fastened, which served as a point. It had a wooden mold-board 

tted to the iron-work in the most bungling manner. A sharp-pointed 
shovel, held with the reverse side up, and drawn forward with the point 
in the ground, would give an idea of its work. Then there was the 
*‘ shovel-plow,” in very general use in the middle and southern colonies, 
a roughly hewn stick was used for a beam, and into this another stick 
was framed, upon the end of which there was a piece of iron, shaped a 
little like a sharp-pointed shovel. The two rough handles were nailed 
or pinned to the sides of the beam. A plow known as the “ hog-plow” 
was also used in some parts of the country in the last and the early 
part of the present century, so called probably on account of its rooting 
propensity. Specimens of this plow were taken to Canada in 1808 for 
use there, which would seem to indicate that it was thought to be one 
of the best plows thenmade. These old forms of the wooden plow con- 
tinued to be used with little or no improvement till some time after the 
beginning of the present century. The wooden plow was liable to 
rapid decay. As for the other implements of husbandry, they were 
very few and very rude. The thrashing was done with the flail. The 
winnowing was done by the wind. Slow and laborious hand-labor for 
nearly all the processes of the farm was the rule, and machine-labor the 
exception, till a comparatively recent date. Indeed, it has been said 
_ that a strong man could have carried on his shoulders all the imple- 
ments used on his farm, except, perhaps, the old wooden cart and the 
harrow, previous to the beginning of the present century, and we know 
that the number as well as the variety of these tools was extremely 
small. 

Ofthe crops raised by the early settlers, and upon which they relied chief- 
ly for sustenance, Indian corn, pumpkins, squashes, potatoes, and tobacco 
were mostly new tothem. Few Europeans had ever seen them cultivated 
previous to their arrival here, but necessity soon showed their value and 
from the Indians they learned how to grow them. It was a method fol- 
lowed with little change down to the opening of the present century. 
It was to dig small holes in the ground about four feet apart, put in a 
fish or two, drop the seed, four or six kernels of corn, and cover it up. 
The instrument used by the Indians for this purpose was made of a large 
clam-shell, but the colonists soon substituted the heavy mattock or grub- 
hoe. The James River settlers, under the tuition of the Indians, began 
to raise corn in 1608, and within three years after they appear to have 
had as many as thirty acres under cultivation. The pilgrims found it 
in cultivation by the Indians on their arrival at Plymouth, and began its 
culture in 1621, manuring, as the Indians did, with alewives, then called 
‘“shads.”” An early chronicle of the Pilgrims says, “According to the 
manner of the Indians, we manured our ground with herrings, or rather 
shads, which we have in great abundance and take with great ease at 
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our doors.” And later: “You may see in one township a hundred acres 
together set with these fish, every acre taking a thousand of them; and 
an acre thus dressed will produce and yield so much corn as three acres 
without fish.” In 16235 the drought was so severe and long protracted 
that the corn, planted very shallow and manured with these fish in the 
hill, soon began to witber and curl up, and on the higher lands it was 
ruined. And so in many years succeeding. 

Wheat was first sown by Goswold on Cuttyhunk, one of the Eliz- 
abeth Islands, in Buzzard’s Bay, as early as 1602, when he first explored 
the coast. In Virginia the first wheat appears to have been sown in 
1611, and its culture continued to increase there till, in 1648, it is re- 
corded that there were several hundred acres of it. But it soon after 
fell into great disrepute as a staple crop, as the culture of tobacco was 
found to pay a great deal better. For more than a hundred years after 
it was but little cultivated in that colony. Wheat was early cultivated 
by the Dutch colony of the New Netherlands, for it is recorded that in 
1626 samples of this grain were taken to Holland to show what could be 
done in thenew country. It is probable that the Plymouth colony began 
its culture within two or three years of the settlement, though there 
appears to be no distinct record of it until 1629, when wheat and other 
grains for seed were ordered from England. 

But though the cultivation of wheat was begun almost simultaneously 
with the settlement of the several colonies, it did not attract very great 
attention for more than a century, Indian corn and, later, potatoes being 
relied upon for food to a much greater extent. It was soon found to be 
subject to blast and mildew in the eastern colonies. In July of 1663, 
“the best wheat,” according to an old manuscript diary that I have con- 
sulted, ‘as also some other grain, was blasted in many placesso that whole 
acres were not worth reaping. We have had much drought the last,sum- 
mer, and excess of wet several other springs, but this of blasting is the 
first so general and remarkable that I yetheard of in New England.” But 
it was “‘heard of” often after that, and to such an extent that it never 
became a very prominent crop in that part of the country. It is a mat- 
ter of history that there never was a time in the eastern colonies when 
it was a sure and reliable crop, unless it be so now with our improved 
modes of culture and our better knowledge of the proper modes of till- 
age, deep plowing, and thorough drainage. 

Rye and barley were also introduced and cultivated by the early set- 
tlers, and it soon became the almost universal practice to mix the meal 
of the former with Indian meal in the making of bread. It is known 
to have been the custom as early as 1648, and probably it began 
at a considerably earlier date, perhaps as early as 1630. Oats were also 
introduced at the same time with rye. Captain Goswold raised them ~ 
with other grains on one of the Elizabeth Islands, on the southern coast 
of Massachusetts, in 1602. Though much more extensively grown than 
rye, they appear to have been used chieflyas food for animals. The prac- 
tice of sowing grass-seed, as we have seen, never became common in the 
colonies. It was not generally adopted till about the time of the Revo- 
lution, though here and there an individual farmer may have tried to 
see what he could do to help nature clothe the surface of his old fields, 
but any general or systematic attempt to cultivate grasses for hay was 
wholly unknown and unthought of. This culture was of recent origin 
in this as well as in the mother-country, and is the result of modern im- 
provement in agricalture. 

The culture of the potato, though introduced eariy in the history of 
the colonies, being among the seed ordered for the Plymouth Colony as 
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early as 1629, was not recognized as a very important and indispensable 
crop till about the middle of thelast century, when it had come to be widely 
known and esteemed as an article of food, for we know that in 1747 
about seven hundred bushels were exported from South Carolina. It 
was the sweet-potato that first came to be regarded as a delicacy in 
England, and the allusions of some rather early English writers un- 
doubtedly refer to this, rather than the common potato. 

Very little attention was paid to the raising of fruits previous 
to the Revolution, except for the manufacture of cider. The first 
apples were raised upon Governor’s Island, in the harbor of Bos- 
ton, from which, on the 10th of October, 1639, ‘‘ten fair pippens were 
brought, there being not one apple or pear tree planted in any part of 
the country but upon that island.” The first nursery of young trees in 
this country was that planted by Governor Endicott on his farm at 
Salem, now Danvers, in 1640, and it is related that he sold five hundred 
apple-trees for two hundred and fifty acres of land. The systematic 
cultivation of fruit was not common in this country previous to the 
Revolution, nor did it become so till within the last fifty years. Orchards 
were set out upon many farms, but they were designed chiefly for cider. 
Much greater care, however, was taken to raise good fruits in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania than in New England, and several noted 
orchards and nurseries existed there in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury and the early part of the present, but they were the exception to 
the general rule even there. Choice varieties of apples, pears, peaches, 
and cherries were known only to a few careful cultivators, and the num- 
ber of varieties of these was quite limited as compared with the present 
day. Cider was plenty, but its quality was much less regarded than its 
quantity. Itis stated that so late as 1825 there was not a nursery for 
the sale of apple and pear trees in New England. Trees had to be 
bought in New York or New Jersey, or imported from abroad. The 
first horticultural society in the country was established in 1829. The 
orchard products, according to the last census, have now risen to 
$48,000,000, and the general culture of fruit is rapidly progressing. 

We are now prepared to appreciate the condition of our agriculture 
at the time of the outbreak of the Revolution. We have seen that the 
settlers had but poor and inefficient tools, poor and profitless cattle, 
poor and meager crops, and poor and miserable ideas of farming. They 
had no agricultural journals, no newspapers of any kind, and few books, 
except the old family Bible. There were less than a dozen papers pub- 
lished in the country at the middle of the last century. There was not 
one in New England at the beginning of that century, but four in 1750, 
and these had but avery limited circulation in the rural districts. There 

-was little communication from town to town. The facilities for travel 
were extremely limited. It was before the days of stages even, and 
the liberalizing influence which modern travel and social intercourse 
exert. Everything was favorable to the growth of prejudice and of 
narrow-minded views. 

Moreover, it is to be considered that throughout all the days of the 
colonies, from the very outset, the policy of the home-government was 
to make the provinces a source of profit to the mother-country. It was 
a rigorous rule that all manufactured articles were to be procured of 
England. The colonies were not allowed to produce such articles for 
themselves, or to do anything which should come in conflict with the 
industry of the old country. But if there were any articles that 
England was in need of, the industry of the settlers was confined 
to them, and they could sell them only to England and buy what 
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they required only of her. They encountered new restrictions at 
every turn. The grants or charters were issued, in some cases to indi- 
viduals, in others to companies, and this involved, and it was clearly 
understood to involve, self-government; but the home-goyernment 
very soon began to claim the right and the power of confirming the 
several governors. The colonists were forbidden even to cut down pine- 
trees on any pretense. They were denied the right to export wool to 
any place out of the King’s dominions, to sell land to anybody except 
subjects of the British Crown, to ship any produce except in English 
vessels, to coin money, to do anything, in fact, which could lessen their 
dependence upon the mother-country. Every new step taken, even in 
settling and working new lands, was met by some new and burdensome 
restraint, intended to keep the colonists in leading-strings. A formal 
act of Parliament, passed soon after the beginning of the last century, 
denied the right of the colonists to make hats. The home-government 
was very indignant at the custom which the people had of working up 
their wool and flax into home-spun cloth. They were forbidden to man- 
ufacture ore beyond the state of pig-iron. Thus the most oppressive 
restrictions bore upon colonial agriculture, as well as upon colonial 
commerce and manufactures, from the very outset of the settlements. 
They finally became so burdensome as no longer to be endured with 
patience, and led to an open rupture with the home-government, com- 
monly known as the Revolution, at a time when the population of the 
whole country was considerably less than three millions, the general 
and popular estimate of three millions being altogether too high. 
During the period of the Revolution farm production was brought to 
a partial stand-still, and, for some years after, it was in a state of ex- 
treme depression. It took time to recover from the effects of the strug- 
gle. Gradually, however, the importance of some effort to develop and 
improve the agriculture of the country was impressed upon the minds 
of the more intelligent and publie-spirited of the people, men, for the 
most part, who were in advance of their time. The result of their de- 
liberations was the formation of societies for the encouragement of ag- 
ricultural improvement. Thus the South Carolina Agricultural Society 
was established in 1784; the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, in 1785; the New York (city) Society, in 1791; the Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Agriculture, in 1792. These were rather » 
city than country institutions. They were very slow in reaching the 
common people. The average farmer of that day was not up to their 
standard of thought and observation. Their example, their teachings, 
their entreaties for aid, their reports and papers, fell comparatively 
dead upon the mass of the people. Farmers were not to be taught by 
men who never held the plow. They did not want anything to do with . 
theories. Custom had marked out a road for them, and it was smooth 
and easy to travel, and, though it might be a circle that brought up 
just where it had started, it had the advantage, in the old farmer’s 
mind, that in it he never lost his way. It didn’t require any exertion 
of mind. His comfort, as well as his happiness, was based on a feeling 
of filial obedience to old usage that was hereditary in his being. It 
was born in the blood, and ruled him with an irresistible power. His 
field of vision was bounded and narrow, and his work was strictly imi- 
tative, so far as he could see, and in no way experimental. The old 
common law, based on precedent, custom, practice, was his guide and 
his rule. He would be governed by custom, not by reason. If ancient 
custom was known, that was good enough for him. It wasn’t for him 
to doubt. To investigate would imply doubt. To investigate was to 
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theorize. Theory is at the bottom of all investigation, and theory was 
a bugbear in his mind. The logical result—that no improvement could 
be reached without investigation—had no terrors for him. He seldom 
read. The written word he received with distrust. It might contain 
principles, and it wasn’t principles that he cared anything about, but 
practice. No matter whether founded on wisdom and experience or 
not, practice was the thing. 

It is probable that the events and the excitements of the Revolution 
itself, with the travel, the observation, and the social intercourse which 
it involved, had much to do with breaking up the impregnable barrier 
of prejudice and slavery to custom and precedent which ruled so 
strongly in the popular mind. Great passions which reach and stir up 
the lowest depths of the nation’s heart have a liberalizing and pro- 
gressive influence. They excite thought and awaken a spirit of inquiry. 
_ But that the picture is not in the least overdrawn is evident from the 
fact that here and there are a few specimens left to remind us that the 
leaven which the early societies infused among the people has not yet 
permeated the entire mass. 

But time bringsits changes. Something more was felt to be needed, 
and a convention was held in Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, 
on the 28th of November, 1809, from which grew the Columbian Agricul- 
tural Society for the Promotion of Rural and Domestic Economy ; and 
the first exhibition, probably, in this country, was held by that society on 
the 10th of May, 1810, with the offer of liberal premiums for the en- 
couragement of sheep-raising, &c. Elkanah Watson exhibited three 
merino sheep in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in the October following of 
the same year. It wasan innovation upon old custom, and the occasion 
of much ridicule and contempt among the farmers of that day and gener- 
ation, but it was the germ of the Berkshire County Agricultural So- 
ciety, whose regular exhibitions began the year following, and are be- 
lieved to have been the first county exhibitions ever instituted in this 
country. 

The Massachusetts Society held its first exhibition at Brighton in 
1816, offered a list of premiums, and instituted a plowing-match; but 
it appears to have been rather with the design of testing the strength, 
training, and docility of the oxen than to improve the plow. ‘The 
plow-maker, however, happened to be there with his eyes open, and 
there can be no doubt that this and similar exhibitions which soon 
followed gave a new impetus to the progress of agricultural mechan- 
ics. Improvements in the plow had begun, even before the close 
of the last century. A patent had been granted for a cast-iron 
plow to Charles Newbold, of Burlington, New Jersey, in 1797, com- 
bining the mold-board, share, and land-side, all cast together, and 
it was regarded by intelligent plow-makers as so great an improve- 
ment that Peacock, in his patent of 1807, paid the original inventor 
the sum of $500 for the right to combine certain parts of Newbold’s 
plow with his own. The importance of this implement was so great 
as to command the attention and study of scientific men, to improve 
its form and construction, and Thomas Jefferson, in 1798, applied 
himself to the task, and wrote a treatise upon the requisite form of the 
mold-board, according to scientific principles, calculating the exact 
form and size, and especially the curvature to lessen the friction. I 
have int my possession his original manuscript of this essay, contain- 
ing his drawings and calculations. 

But these changes and improvements were not readily adopted by 
the farming community. Their introduction was far slower than any 
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new invention that promised to economize labor and do better work 
would be at the present day. Many a farmer clung to his old wooden 
plow, asserting that cast’iron poisoned the ground and spoiled the 
crops. He required an ocular demonstration before paying his money 
for an iron plow. It was not so much the weight of the old plow as 
the form of the mold-board, and the construction of the various parts, 
that needed correction. Its draught was great, on account of the ex- 
cessive friction. The share and mold-board were so attached as to make 
too blunt a wedge. Its action was not uniform, and it was difficult to’ 
hold, requiring constant watchfulness and great strength to prevent it 
from being thrown out of the ground. To plow to any considerable 
depth it was necessary to have a man at the beam to bear down. The 
mold-board was often shod with iron to lessen the friction and prevent 
wear, but it was usually in strips, often of uneven thickness, so that 
the desired effect was not always attained. The cast-iron plow reme- 
died these serious defects, and secured at least some greater uniformity 
in construction. The modifications of the mold-board, which resulted 
from a better understanding of the true principles of. construction, 
have enabled the farmer to do vastly better work, and a greater amount 
of it in the same time, and at a less expenditure of strength, and to reap 
larger crops as the result of his labor, while the cost of the implement, 
considering its greater efficiency and its durability, is less by half, prob- 
ably, than the old wooden plow. 

There can be no doubt that the saving to the country from these im- 
provements in the plow, within the last half century, amounts to 
many millions of dollars a year in the cost of teams, and some millions 
in the cost of plows, or that the aggregate of crops has been increased 
by them many millions of bushels. The plow has also been modified 
to adapt it to a much greater variety of soils. In the mode of manu- 
facture, too, 2 vast improvement has taken place. Half a century ago 
it was made sometimes on the farm, sometimes by the village black- 
smith, and the wheelwright. The work is now concentrated in fewer 
establishments, which make it a specialty. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, in 1845, there were seventy-three plow-manufactories, making 
61,334 plows and other instruments annually, while in 1855 the number 
of establishments had decreased to twenty-two, which made 152,686 
plows, valued at $707,175.86, annually. A very large plow-factory was 
established in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1829, and, as early as 1836, 
it was manufacturing as many as a hundred plows a day, by the aid of 
steam-power, to supply chiefly the southern market. This establish- 
ment first made a hill-side revolving-beam plow, and the iron-center 
plow, and more recently it has made a vast number of steel plows, 
adapted to the prairie soils of the West. Another factory, in the same 
city, as early as 1836, made plows at the average rate of 4,000 a year. 
The two factories made 34,000 plows a year, valued at $174,000. There 
are now many other still larger factories, some of which make from 
ten to twelve hundred different patterns, adapted to every variety of 
soil and circumstance. 

No one can for a moment doubt the vast superiority of the best of 
the plows of the present day over the old forms in common use half a 
century ago. They have greater pulverizing power; they are less 
liable to clog; while in lightness of draught, ease of holding, durability, 
cheapness, perfection of mechanical work, quality of material, complete- 
ness with which the surface is inverted and the weeds or stubble buried, 
uniformity of wear, regularity of turning the furrow-slice, and other 
respects, we have made a vast and unquestionable improvement. In 
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short, mechanical principles are better understood and more intelligently 
applied. We have combined simplicity of construction with economy 
of power. <A better knowledge of the strength of materials has enabled 
us to reduce the size of all the parts of farming-tools, and so to avoid 
the clumsiness of the older style of implements, and, at the same time, | 
to secure much more effective work. We have made some progress, 
also, in substituting the principle of the spade, or the fork, for that of 
the plow, as the use of the rotary spader is a sufficient proof. We have 
made some progress in the application of steam to the operation of 
plowing, and the wonderful performances of the steam-plow, in the 
few instances where it has been tried, have indicated the possibilities of 
the future, and shown that the time is not far distant when we shall 
have it in our power to develop the resources of the great West to an 
extent and with an economy never yet dreamed of. 

The importance of a complete and perfect pulverization of the soil, to 
admit of the extension of the roots of plants, and the access of air and 
moisture, was never more fully realized than at the present time. Asit 
is at best but partially effected by the plow, which crumbles and breaks 
down the soil simply in the process of turning, something farther has 
always been required, and the harrow has been used for this purpose, 
to follow the plow, from time immemorial. With the early settlers 
this implement, like most others, was made of wood, of simple bars and 
cross-bars, furnished with wooden teeth. It was usually home-made, 
rude and clumsy enough. The first improvement was the substitution 
of iron for wooden teeth, which were afterward pointed with steel, when 
it was made lighter, so as to admit of being moved more rapidly through 
the soil. 

The changes and improvements of this implement came very slowly, 
and it is scarcely twenty years since it can be said to have approached 
perfection. It has now assumed amore compact form and greater flexi- 
bility, certain parts of the frame-work being hinged together, so that any 
part can be lifted or raised without disturbing the working of the rest, 
while particular forms have been made for special purposes, like the 
Share and tbe Nishwitz. admirably adapted to mellowing the surface 
of newly-broken land without tearing up the inverted sod. The rotary 
and the smoothiig harrow may be mentioned, also, as a vast improve- 
ment upon the old styles. These and many other patterns, after which 
the harrow is now made, seem to leave little to desire in the form and 
efficiency of this most important implement. 

A large class of the most valuable labor-saving implements may be 
mentioned which are almost entirely due to modern ingenuity, such as 
the cultivators, the horse-hoes, the grubbers, the drills and seed-sowers, 
and others of a similar character. By means of the horse-hoe and the 
cultivator the soil can be frequently stirred among growing crops, at a 
slight expense, thus enabling them to withstand the effects of drought, 
giving us, practically, a greater control over the seasons. Many of these 
smaller machines are wonderfully perfect and well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are constructed. And while mechanical invention 
has been active in this direction, our shovels, spades, hoes, and forks 
have been vastly improved and made more eftective, till, for lightness 
and finish, in combination with strength and durability, they are unsur- 
passed by any similar tools in any part of the world; whilethe rapidity 
with which they can be manufactured, and the consequent cheapness 
with which they are sold, are among the marvels of modern mechanics. 

The manufacture of these important articles was undertaken, to be 
sure, even before the Revolution, and as early as 1788 the iron-plated 
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shovels made in Bridgewater, Massachusetts, gained the credit of being 
superior in workmanship to the best imported shovels of that day, and 
they undersold them at the same time. A large shovel-factory was 

established at Easton, Massachusetts, about seventy years ago, and as 
' early as 1822 it was making about 30,000 shovels a year. By improve- 
ments in the process of manufacture, the patents fof which were issued 
in 1827, the proprietor gained so high a reputation and such an increase 
‘of business, that by 1835 he was making about forty dozen shovels and 
spades per day, each shovel, in the systematic division of labor, passing 
through the hands of no less than twenty different workmen. The same 
establishment can now produce over two hundred and fifty dozen a day. 
Cast-steel shovels were first patented in 1828, but cast-steel hoes were 
made by two different establishments in Philadelphia as early as 1823. 
Shovels and hoes were made at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in considerable 
quantities previous to the year 1803, and by the year1831 steel hoes were 
made there so as to be sold at the rate of $4.50 a dozen, only half the 
price of the iron hoe ten years earlier. Two factories in that city, in 
1856, were able to make steel hoes at the rate of 1,600 dozen, besides 
5,000 dozen shovels and spades a year, in addition to a large quantity of 
other tools ; while, in 1857, four large establishments there made 32,000 
dozen hoes and 11,000 dozen planters’ hoes, a half million dollars’ worth 
of axes, and large quantities of picks, mattocks, saws, &c. These facts 
are alluded to simply to show how this industry has become concen- 
trated in large establishments, where perfection can be attained by the 
division of labor. There are many similar establishments in various 
parts of the country. 

But, perhaps, the most important of modern agricultural inventions 
are the grain-harvesters, the reapers, the mowers, the thrashers, and the 
horse-rakes. The sickle, which was in almost universal use till within 
a very recent date, is undoubtedly one of the most ancient of all our 
farming implements. Reaping by the use of it was always slow and 
laborious, while from the fact that many of our grains would ripen at the 
same time, there was a liability to loss before they could be gathered, 
and practically there was a vastly greater loss from this cause than there 
is at the present time. It is not, therefore, too much to say that the 
successful introduction of the reaper into the grain-fields of this coun- 
try has added many millions of dollars to the value of our annual har- 
vests, by enabling us to secure the whole product, and by making it 
possible for the farmer to increase the area of his wheat-fields, with a 
certainty of being able to gather the crop. Nothing was more surpris- 
ing to the mercantile community of Europe than the fact that we could 
continue to export such vast quantities of wheat and other breadstuffs 
through the midst of the late rebellion, with a million or two of able- 
bodied men in arms. The secret of it was the general use of farm-ma- 
chinery. The number of two-horse reapers in operation throughout the 
country, in the harvest of 1861, performed an amount of work equal to 
about a million of men. The result was that our capacity for farm pro- 
duction was not materially disturbed. 

The eredit of the practical application of the principles involved in 
this class of machines. undoubtedly belongs to our own ingenious me- 
chanics; for though somewhat similar machines were invented in Eng- 
land and Scotland many years ago, they had never been proved to be 
efficient on the field, and had never gained the confidence of the farmers, 
even in their neighborhood; while the patent issued to Obed Hussey, of 
Cincinnati, in 1833, and another. issued to McCormick, of Virginia, in 
1834, not only succeeded in the trials to which they were subjected, but 
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gained a wide and permanent reputation. Many patents had been issued 
in this country previously, the first having been as early as 1803, but they 
had not proved suceessful. Hussey’s machine was introduced into New 
York and Illinois in 1834, into Missouriin 1835, into Pennsylvania in 1837, 
and in the next year the inventor established himself in Baltimore, 
MecCormick’s machine had been worked as early as 1831, but it was 
afterwards greatly improved, and became a source of an immense fortune 
to the inventor. He took out a second patent in 1845, fifteen other 
machines having been patented after the date of his first papers, including 
that of the Ketchum, in 1844, which gained a wide reputation. 

The first trial of reapers, partaking of a national character, was held 
under the auspices of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture in 1852, 
when twelve different machines and several different mowers were en- 
tered for competition. There was no striking superiority, according to 
the report of the judges, in any of the machines. <A trial had been 
held at the show of the New York State Agricultural Society, at But 
falo, in 1848, but the large body of farmers who had witnessed it were 
not prepared to admit that the work of the machines was good enough 
to be tolerated in comparison with the hand-scythe. Some thought 
they might possibly work in straight, coarse grass, but in finer grasses 
they were sure to clog. The same society institated a trial of reapers 
and mowers at Geneva in 1852, when nine machines competed as reapers 
and seven as mowers. Only two or three of the latter were capable of 
equaling the common seythe in the quality of work they did, and not 
one of them all, when brought to a stand in the grass, could start again 
without backing to get up speed. All the machines had a heavy side- 
draught, some of them to such an extent as to wear seriously on the 
team. None of them could turn about readily within a reasonable 
space, and all were liable to tear up the sward in the operation. The 
old Manning, patented in 1831, and the Ketchum machines were the 
only ones that were capable of doing work that was at all satisfactory. 
One or two of the reapers in this trial did fair work, and the judges de- 
cided that, in comparison with the hand-cradle, they showed a saving 
of 883 cents per acre. Here was some gain certainly, a little positive 
advance, but still most of the reapers, as well as the mowers, did very 
inferior work. The draught in them all was very heavy, while some of 
the best of them had a side-draught that was destructive to the team. 

The inventive genius of the country was stimulated by these trials to 
an extraordinary degree of activity. Patents began to multiply rapidly. 
Local trials took place every year in various parts of the country to test 
the merits of the several machines. The great International Exposition 
at Paris in 1855 was an occasion not to be overlooked by an enter- 
prising inventor, and the American machines, imperfect as they were at 
that time, were brought to trial there in competition with the world. 
The scene of this trial was on a field of oats about forty miles from 
Paris, each machine having about an acre tocat. Three machines were 
entered for the first trial, one American, one English, and a third from 
Algiers, all at the same time raking as well as cutting. The American 
machine did its work in twenty-two minutes, the English in sixty-six, 
and the Algerian in seventy-two. 

At a subsequent trial on the same piece, three other machines were 
entered, of American, English, and French manufacture, when the 
American machine did its work in twenty-two minutes, while the two 
others failed. ‘The successfal competitor on this occasion,” says a 
French journal, “ did its work in the most exquisite manner, not leaving 
a single stalk ungathered, and it discharged the grain in the most per- 
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fect shape, as if placed by hand, for the binders. It finished its piece 
most gloriously.” The contest was finally narrowed down to three 
machines, all American. Two machines were afterwards converted from 
reapers into mowers, one making the change in one minute, the other 
in twenty. Both performed their task to the astonishment and satis- 
faction of a large concourse of spectators, and the judges could hardly 
restrain their enthusiasm, but cried out, ‘Good, good!” “Well done!” while 
the excitable people who looked on hurrahed for the American reaper, 
crying out, ‘That’s the machine !” “That’s the machine!” The report of 
a French agricultural journal said: ‘All the laurels, we are free to con- 
fess, have been gloriously won by Americans, and this achievement 
cannot be looked upon with indifference, as it plainly foreshadows the 
ultimate destiny of the New World.” 

Five years after the Geneva trial there was a general desire to have 
another on a scale of magnificence that should bring out all the promi- 
nent reapers and mowers of the country. The United States Agricul- 
tural Society accordingly instituted a national trial at Syracuse, New 
York, in 1857. More than forty mowers and reapers entered, and were 
brought to test on the field. It was soon apparent that striking im- 
provements had been made since the meeting at Geneva. The draught 
had been very materially lessened in nearly all the machines, though 
the side-draught was still too great in some of them. Most of the 
machines could now cut fine and thick grass without clogging, and there 
was a manifest progress in them, but of the nineteen that competed as 
mowers, only three could start in fine grass without backing to get up. 
speed. The well-known Buckeye, patented only the year before, won 
its first great triumph here, and carried off the first prize. 

Every year now added to the list of new inventions and improvements. 
In 1859 the Wood mower was invented, and soon gained a high reputa- 
tion. By the year 1864 there were no less than a hundred and eighty- 
seven establishments in the country devoted to the manufacture of 
reapers and mowers, many of them very extensive, and completely fur- 
nished with abundant power, machinery and tools of the most perfect de- 
seription, while the work had become wisely and thoroughly systema- 
tized. The people directly sustained by these factories exceeded sixty 
thousand, while the value of their annual product exceeded $15,000,000, 
the number of machines amounting to one hundred thousand. 

Nine years after the Syracuse trial, another exhibition of mowers and 
reapers, national in its character, was held at Auburn, New York, under 
the auspices of the New York State Society, in July, 1866. The number 
of mowers that entered, single and combined, was forty-four; the num- 
ber of reapers, thirty; or seventy-fourin all. It was plain, at a glance, 
that a decided improvement had taken place in workmanship and me- 
chanical finish. The mowers were more compact, simpler in construc- 
tion, lighter, and yet equally strong; they ran with less friction; the 
draught was easier and the machines generally were less noisy ; they 
cut the grass better, and were capable of working over uneven surfaces. 
The committee say in their report: 


Those who had been present at former trials were astonished at the general perfec- 
tion which had been attained by manufacturers of mowing-machines. Every machine, 
with two exceptions, did good work, which would be acceptable to any farmer; and 
the appearance of the whole meadow, after it had been raked over, was vastly better 
than the average mowing of the best farmer in the State, notwithstanding the great 
difficulties that had to be encountered. At previous trials, very few machines could 
stop in the grass and start without backing for a fresh start. At the present trial 
every machine stopped in the grass and started again without backing, without any 
difficulty and without leaving any perceptible ridge to mark the place where it occurred. 
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We may here note the rapid progress of these most valuable labor- 
saving machines, for while, in the earlier trials, only one or two mowers 
met with any success whatever, no one doing what practical farmers 
could call good work, in this trial forty-two of the forty-four machines 
entered did their work well. In the early contests even a partial suc- 
cess was the rare exception; in the late, failure was the equally rare 
exception. In 1850 less than five thousand machines had been made 
and put to use, and few, if any of them, gave satisfaction. Now 
there is scarcely a farm of any size in the country but has its 
mowing-machine. It is one of the grandest agricultural inventions 
of modern times, and yet we see that it is less than twenty years since 
doubts were freely entertained as to whether it would ever become 
practically useful, whether the numerous mechanical obstacles would 
be entirely overcome. Its triumph has been complete. We have now 
many mowers that have not only a national but a world-wide reputation. 
The successful introduction of these machines was an immeasurable 
step in advance upon the old methods of cutting grass. They come in 
at a season when the work of the farm is peculiarly laborious, when 
labor is held at higher than the usual high rate of wages, when the 
weather is often fickle, either oppressively hot and trying to the phys- 
ical system, or “ catchy” and lowering, and they relieve the severest 
strain upon the muscles at the time of harvest. Our reapers are at the 
same time self-rakers. We can reap and gather from fifteen to twenty 
acres a day in the most satisfactory manner. 

The horse hay-rake was invented at an earlier date than the mowing- 
machine. It has been used in this country nearly seventy years, and the 
saving by its use, sixty years ago, was estimated to be the labor of six 
men in the same time. The work to be performed in raking hay, though 
slow, is comparatively light. It does not require the exertion of a very 
great amount of strength. It is just such kind of work where the ap- 
plication of animal power becomes of the greatest advantage, because 
it multiplies the efliciency of the hand many times. The same thing is 
noticed in the use of the hand-drills for sowing small seeds, the tedder 
for turning and spreading hay, and in other similar operations. The 
labor of a “@ood horse-rake is equal to that of eight or ten men for the 
same time, and from twenty to thirty acres a day can be gathered by a 
single horse and driver, and that without overexertion. In the economy 
of labor the horse-rake must be regarded as second only in importance 
to the mower and the reaper, and is considered as essential upon the 
farm as the plow itself. 

The tedder is another invention of still more recent date. With the 
introduction of the mower, by which grass could be cut so rapidly, and 
the horse-rake, by which it could be gathered more rapidly than ever 
before, there was still wanting some means by which it could be cured 
proportionally quick, something to complete and round out the new 
system, as it were, to make the ‘Tevolution of the process of hay-making 
entire. Various forms of the tedder had been patented and used in 
England, but they were teo heavy and cumbersome for American use, 
pa it was left to our own inventors to meet and overcome the mechan- 

cal obstacles in the way of success here. This they have done, and we 
have so far economized labor in this direction, that the tedder is now 
regarded as of nearly equal importance with the mower and the horse- 

rake. 

To these appliances for lightening and shortening the labors of hay- 

ing, have been added many forms ‘of the horse- fork for unloading and 
mowing away hay in the barn or upon the stack. Tew machines have 
19 A 
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met with greater popular favor than the horse pitch-fork, for it saves 
not only the most violent strain upon the muscles, but economizes time, 
which, in the hurry of haying, is often of the utmost importance. The 
American hand-forks had been brought so near perfection, by their high 
finish, lightness, and strength, as to leave little to be desired, but the 
horse-fork has been so generally introduced as, to a considerable extent, 
to supersede their use. 

While these vast improvements have been going on with the other 
implements of the farm, the improvement in machines for thrashing 
grain has been rapidly progressing, till they have reached a wonderful 
degreeof perfection. Mostofuscanremember when the old-fashioned flail 
was heard upon almost every barn-floor in the country. Here and there 
was a case where the grain was trodden out by cattle, with an amazing 
waste of time and labor. Compare those slow methods with the process, 
widely known at the present day, by which a horse-power or steam- 
power thrasher not only separates the grain but winnows it, measures 
it, bags it, ready for market, and carries away the straw to the stack 
at the same operation, and all with a rapidity truly astonishing. As 
early as the Paris Exposition of 1855 the victory was won by an Ameri- 
can machine. To ascertain the comparative rapidity and economy of 
thrashing, six men were set to work at thrashing with flails. In one 
hour they thrashed 36 liters of wheat. In the same time Pitt’s 
American machine thrashed 740 liters; Clayton’s English machine 
thrashed 410 liters; Duvoir’s French machine thrashed 250 liters; 
Pinet’s French machine thrashed 150 liters. Speaking of this trial a 
French journal said: “* This American machine literally devoured the 
sheaves of wheat. The eye cannot follow the work which is effected 
between the entrance of the sheaves and the end of the operation. It 
is one of the greatest results which it is possible to attain. The impres- ' 
sion which the spectacle produced on the Arab chiefs was profound.” 
Good as that machine was at that time, it has been greatly improved 
since then; and it isa fact that wherever our first-class machines have 
come into competition with those of European manufacture, they have 
invariably proved themselves superior in point of simplicity, rapidity, 
and perfection of work. 

Nor has the progress in the improvement of other indispensable 
machines of the farm been less marked and important. The smaller 
implements have felt the impress of the mechanical genius of the age. 
The corn-sheller has been brought to such perfection as to separate the 
corn from the ear with great rapidity, and with the application of little 
power. It has been adapted to horse-power also, and to different sec- 
tions of country, where different varieties of corn are raised, and to 
shell one or two ears at the same time. Its economy of time and labor 
is such as, upon large farms where the product is large, to pay for itself 
in a single year. 

The hay-cutter is another machine of modern invention. Wherever 
a large stock of cattle is kept, especially where a considerable number 
of horses are wintered, it is often thought to be good economy to feed 
out more or less of the coarser feeding substances of the farm, as straw, 
corn-stover, the poorer qualities of hay, &c., by mixing them, either with 
the better qualities of hay or with some sort of concentrated food, like 
meal. The hay-cutter is adjustable so as to cut at different lengths, 
according to the wants of the stock for which itis designed. ‘The point 
is to cut short and with perfect regularity, and when this quality is at- 
tained in a machine, uniting strength, simplicity, durability, and safety 
to the operator, it is estimated that there is a gain of about 25 per cent. 
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in the economy of feeding, in the increase of thrift secured, and the 
positive advantage to be derived in the manure. There is a difference 
of opinion upon this point, to, be sure, but notwithstanding that, the 
use of some form of the hay and straw cutter has become nearly uni- 
versal, and is generally regarded as quite indispensable upon most well- 
conducted farms. Machines for tliis purpose are made to be worked 
by hand, upon small farms, and by horse or steam power upon larger 
ones, where they are capable of reducing to chaff a ton and a half of 
hay or straw per hour. 

Root and vegetable cutters have been brought to equal perfection, and 
where large stocks of sheep and cattle are kept, and vegetables are 
raised for winter feeding, as they are at the present time upon all well- 
managed farms, the root-cutter is indispensable. By its use the farmer 
is now enabled to cut potatoes and other vegetables fine enough to feed 
to sheep, at the rate of a bushel in less than thirty seconds, by simple 
hand-power. 

Nothing need be said of the innumerable variety of churns, hand 
cider-mills, the contrivances for gaining power in lifting stones and 
pulling stumps, ditching-machines, rollers, and a thousand other labor- 
saving machines which mechanical ingenuity has added to the stock of 
farm-tools, till the value of farming implements and machinery was re- 
ported, by the census of 1870, to be at least $336,878,429. The same 
was reported, in 1860, at $246,118,141, and in 1850 at only $151,587,638, 
a gain in twenty years of $185,290,791. 

As evidence that the mechanical genius of the country is not yet ex- 
hausted, but is as untiring as ever, it may be stated that the patents issued 
for improvements in agricultural implements and machinery for the year 
1872 exceeded one thousand, of which thirty-six were for rakes, one hun- 
dred and sixty for hay and grain harvesters and attachments, one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven for seed planters-and drills, thirty for hay and 
straw cutters, ninety for cultivators, seventy-three for bee-hives, ninety 
for churns, one hundred and sixty for plows and attachments; and that. 
the annual manufacture of agricultural implements amounts to over 
$52,000,000. 

Having alluded briefly to the wonderful progress made in the im- 
provement of the implements of the farm, by means of which the pos- 
sibility of production has been so largely increased, let us consider for 
a moment the practical results attained. 

Indian corn has always been regarded as the great staple crop of the 
country. Itisaplantof American origin. In the universality of its uses, 
and its intrinsic importance to mankind, no other grain can be compared 
with it. Its flexibility of organization is such that it readily adapts 
itself to every variety of climate and soil, from the warmest regions of 
the torrid zone to the short summers of Canada. The early settlers, as 
we have seen, found it in cultivation by the Indians, and it soon became 
the leading crop throughout the country, the crop upon which the 
colonists relied, not only for food, but for sale and exchange for other 
necessaries of life. It soon became a prominent article of export, 
especially from the Middle States, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, and, to some extent, from the States farther south. Thus, 
in 1748, South Carolina exported 39,308 bushels, and in 1754 16,428 
bushels. In 1755 there were exported from Savannah 600, and in 1770 
13,598 bushels. And so, in 1753, North Carolina exported 61,5380 bush- 
els; and the exports from Virginia, before the Revolution, sometimes 
amounted to 600,000 bushels a year. The total amount exported from 
all the colonies, in 1770, was 578,349 bushels. These figures are not 
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large, to be sure, when compared with the immense exportation of this 
grain at the present Cay, but they serve to show that, even before the 
Revolution, Indian corn had come to .be regarded as an important 
money crop, as well as a prime necessity for home consumption. They 
show a surplus beyond the wants of the population at that time. 

Nothing will more clearly demonstrate the exceedingly slow progress 
of our agriculture after the Revolution than the fact that in 1791 the ex- 
port of corn, including 351,695 bushels of meal, amounted to only 2,064,- 
936 bushels; in 1800, to only 2,032,435 bushels, including 338,108 bush- 
els of meal, while in 1810 it fell down to 140,996 bushels, of which 
86,744 bushels were in the form of Indian meal. That was before the 
avenues to the great West were opened. It was at a time when the 
inland farmer had no available market, the cost of transportation of so 
bulky a product making it impracticable to team it to any great dis- 
tance. It was before its real value as an article of human food was ap- 
preciated in Europe, and when its consumption as such was very small. 
It was before our cattle had been much improved, and when their num- 
ber was much smaller than it is now, when it has come to be realized 
that it makes our beef, our mutton, our pork, and our poultry. 

Nor did the production materially increase till within the last forty 
years. The Erie Canal was not opened till the year 1825; nor were 
there any railroads to facilitate the transportation of merchandise ; but 
the gradual extension of settlements westward after that date, and the 
increase of population, led to an increase of production, till, in 1840, 
when this crop first appears in the census, the yield had risen to 
377,531,875 bushels; and from that time its increase has been quite 
marvelous, for in 1850 it had reached to within a small fraction of 
600,000,000 bushels, or, more nearly, 592,071,104, occupying 31,000,000 
acres of land. Its value was reported at that date as $296,034,552. It 
was a gain of 57 per cent., or 214,539,229 bushels in ten years, while the 
increase of population in the same time was but 35 per cent. It formed 
_about three-sixteenths of the whole agricultural production of the coun- 
try, occupied more than three-tenths of the improved land, and amounted 
to more than 254 bushels for each inhabitant. The export of this grain 
rose in value in 1856 to nearly $9,000,000. 

This wonderful rapidity of increase continued, partly on account of 
the vast improvement in agricultural implements and the means of rais- 
ing the crop, partly on account of the multiplicity of railroads and mar- 
ket facilities, till, in 1860, it amounted to 838,792,742 bushels; but it had ~ 
fallen off somewhat in 1870, for it is reported then as 760,944,549 bushels, 
a portion of the land evidently having been devoted to wheat, which 
had very largely increased in the same time. When it is considered that 
our agricultural resources are still but partially developed, the product 
of this cereal appears to be truly amazing. 

Nor is the growth of wheat in this country less important than that 
of Indian corn. In some respects it is even more so. It is the brain- 
food of the world. It has been said that the progress of civilization and 
intellectual culture can be traced from one degree to another by the extent 
of its growth and consumption. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that 
our present annual production of this cereal amounts to about 200,090,000 
bushels, and that our ability to increase it is capable of an almost un- 
limited expansion. It has always entered into our exports to an extent 
dependent chiefly upon the foreign demand, and experience has proved 
that the surplus of this grain, the amount we could spare from home con- 
sumption, is as elastic as India-rubber. If Europe needs our wheat, or 
our flour, and is ready to pay us good prices, either from a short erop, a 
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disturbed state of political affairs, or from any other cause, no one could 
set bounds to our surplus, because the more she wants the more we have 
to spare, and the less she requires, the more freely is it used at home. 
In other words, the amount of exports will be regulated chiefly by the 
price, and if foreign countries are willing, or are compelled to pay for it, 
we can supply them to any extent under any ordinary circumstances. 
The export, for instance, in 1850, amounted to little more than eight mil- 
lions and a half, while in 1854 it went up to over twenty-seven millions 
of bushels. | 

We have seen that wheat was cultivated, to some extent, by the early 
settlers of the country. Occasionally, to meet the exigency of a short 
crop in England, France, Portugal, Spain, or the West Indies, it was 
exported, to some extent, in the early part of the last century. By the 
year 1750 New Jersey had come to take the lead of all the Colonies in 
raising wheat, and may be regarded as at that time the great center of 
the wheat-growing region. Its culture had grown to be very consider- 
able along the Hudson and the Mohawk, and in Pennsylvania. Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the provinces further south had made tobacco the 
leading object of culture, almost from the first of their settlement, and 
this crop constituted for a long time the most important export from the 
British provinces, though North Carolina had shipped, on an average, 
about 130,000 barrels of pitch, tar, and turpentine, and South Carolina 
considerable quantities of rice. But the product of tobacco had been 
diminishing for some years previous to the Revolution, on account of the 
exhaustion of the soil for that crop, and the planters there had turned 
their attention, to a greater extent, to the growing of wheat and other 
grain. They could by law export tobacco only to Great Britain, but 
they could ship wheat, flour, lumber, &c., to the West Indies and else- 
where. Wheat, therefore, had begun to enter into the exports of the 
more southern provinces prior to the Revolution. 

But that the production of wheat and flour had not risen to anything 
like the relative importance which it holds at the present time, will appear 
from the fact that in 1791 the export of this grain was but 1,015,339 bush- 
els, and 619,681 barrels of flour, while in 1800 it was but 26,853 bushels of 
wheat, and 653,052 barrels of flour. In 1810 the amount sent abroad 
was 325,024 bushels of wheat, and 798,431 barrels of flour. No statis- 
ties of the actual production of this grain were gathered previous to the 
census of 1840, but it is reported in that year to have been 84,823,272 
bushels. From that time to 1850 the increase appears to have been but 
15 per cent., the product, at the latter date, being 100,485,944. In that 
year, or rather in 1849, on which the return is based, Pennsylvania pro- 
duced more than any other State in the Union, or 15,367,691 bushels. Its 
product at the last census was nearly 20,000,000, but the center of pro- 
duction has moved farther and farther to the west. 

Since the practicability and economy of the reaper and other machinery 
became certain, the increasein the production of wheat has been more 
rapid, as appears from the fact that in 1860 the crop amounted to ~ 
173,104,924 bushels, and in 1870 to 287,745,626 bushels. Our exports of 
this cereal in 1860 amounted to about 12,000,000 bushels, in 1861 to over 
20,000,000, and in 1862 to very near 30,000,000, a greater quantity than 
had ever been known before. In addition to the vast increase of this crop 
in the Middle and Western States, the production of wheat in California 
now comes in to swell the aggregate capacity of expansion, to an extent 
worthy of notice ; for while in 1850 her product of wheat is returned as 
only 17,228 bushels, her yield of 1870 was nearly 17,000,000 bushels, with 
her resources but slightly developed. And when it is considered that 
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the great Northwest, Iowa, Minnesota, and the region lying beyond them, 
still remains, to a large extent, unoccupied, there seems no reason to 
apprehend that the growth of this important crop will not continue to 
increase in the future as rapidly as it has in the past. 

The other smaller grains have never occupied so prominent a position 
in our agriculture, being grown more especially for home consumption, 
but in the aggregate they constitute no mean item of our national agri- 
cultural wealth. Thus our rye-crop, as returned in 1870, amounted to 
nearly 17,000,000 bushels, our barley to nearly 30,000,000, our buck- 
wheat to nearly 10,000,000, and our oats to over 282,000,000. Rice, 
which in 1860 was reported at 187,167,032 pounds, had fallen off in 
1870 to 73,635,021 pounds. 

The potato is more universally cultivated than any other plant except, 
perhaps, Indian corn. It is scarcely more than a hundred years since it 
became universally recognized as an indispensible farm product. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the last century, and the earlier part of the pres- 
ent, its cultivation in new soils was so easy, and its yield so abundant, 
that it became an important article of food. No account was taken of 
it in the census, however, till 1840, when the yield was reported as 
108,298,060 bushels. Since that time the liability to disease has become 
so great that the production has not increased in the same ratio as many 
other crops, though the amount, by the census of 1870, including over 
20,000,000 sweet potatoes, was 165,047,297 bushels. It has at times 
formed no inconsiderable item of export, though by no means to be com- 
pared in this respect with wheat and Indian corn. It islargely used in 
the feeding of stock in some sections of the country. 

The culture of tobacco was undertaken by the settlers in Virginia 
from the very outset of the colony. It is recorded that in 1615 the 
gardens, fields, and streets of Jamestown were planted with tobacco. 
Jt immediately became not only the great staple crop, but the principal 
currency of the colony. By the year 1622 the product amounted to 
60,000 pounds, and it more than doubled in the next twenty years. The 
culture of this plant was introduced into the Dutch colony of New 
York in 1646, though it never gained the prominence there that it did 
farther south. But Maryland, the Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
later Kentucky, made it the leading object of their culture almost from 
their first settlement. It long constituted the most valuable export of 
British America; but the product per acre had been diminishing for 
many years before the Revolution, owing to the difficulty of supplying 
manure, and the consequent exhaustion of the soil. But from 1744 to 
1776 the exports of this crop averaged 40,000,000 pounds a year. 

Tobacco has now become a somewhat prominent crop in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and in both of these States its culture is rapidly 
extending. In 1850, for instance, but 138,246 pounds were raised in 
Massachusetts ; in 1860 the crop increased to 3,233,198 pounds, and in 
1870 to 7,312,885, while the crop of 1872 is probably at least 25 per 
‘cent. greater still. The aggregate yield of the country in 1840 was re- 
ported by the census of that year as 219,163,319 pounds, while in 1850 
it was reduced to 199,752,655 pounds; but in 1860 it went up to 434,- 
209,461 pounds, to fall again in 1870 to 262,735,021 pounds, a fluctuation . 
to be explained in part by the many casualties to which it is liable, as 
damage by insects, hail, drought, frosts, &e. 

The cotton-crop of the country has grown up entirely within the last 
hundred years. The first improvements in the process of spinning it in 
England were not made till the invention of Arkwright, in 1769, and 
the spinning-jenny of Hargreaves in 1770, and comparatively little cot- 
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ton had been raised in our Southern States previous to 1793, when Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton-gin. Up to that time the difficulty of 
freeing the cotton from the seed had been such that one hand could 
clean but a pound a day, and even at the high price of 25 or 30 cents a 
pound it could not be made profitable. By Whitney’sinvention a hand, 
instead of one pound, could clean 360 pounds.a day. At about the 
same time steam was introduced as a motive-power in England, and 
that, with the great improvements in carding and spinning, enabled 
one man to do the work which it had previously required 2,200 men to 
do, in the same time, by the old methods. Machinery had introduced 
an entirely new condition of things. The effect of it was to produce a 
vital change in the state of affairs at the South, and cotton-growing 
very rapidly grew up to immense importance, constituting about a 
third part of the whole exports of the country. Each decade showed 
an increase of about 100 per cent. in production, till, in 1840, it had 
reached 744,000,000 pounds, six times the product of 1820. The quantity 
of cotton exported in 1792 was only 138,528 pounds. The quantity ex- 
ported in 1860 was 1,765,115,735 pounds, or 4,412,789 bales of 400 
pounds each, but the quantity produced in 1860 was 2,079,230,800 
pounds, or 5,198,077 bales. This production had fallen off somewhat 
in 1870, when the quantity produced was reported as 3,011,996 bales, or 
1,204,798,400 pounds. 

The hay-crop of the country has also grown up almost entirely within 
the last hundred years, and considering the necessity that exists 
throughout all the northern portions of our territory for stall-feeding 
all stock from three to six months of the year, it has an importance 
there which it cannot have farther south. It has been asserted that 
the hay-crop, instead of forming a legitimate part of our national agri- 
cultural production, and going to swell the aggregate of its money- 
value, ought rather to be regarded as a tax imposed by the severity of 
the climate—a tax involving a vast amount of labor and time and 
money to which the farmer in our milder latitudes is not subjected. © 
There may be some shadow of truth in this view of the case, and yet, 
like all other apparent hardships, it has its compensations, as the his- 
tory of the various parts of our country abundantly demonstrates. 

There is scarcely anything which a person who has become accus- 
tomed to the fine close carpet of green with which nature covers every 
hill-side and every landscape in cur northern sections, would dispense 
with so reluctantly as the green turf of our natural grasses. But the 
greatest compensation to be found is the facility which the production 
of grass and hay gives for keeping up and increasing the fertility of 
cur lands. The system of stall-feeding, for which the making of hay is 

_ designed to provide, is the only system by which a constantly improving 
mixed husbandry can be sustained; and the want of it may be assigned 
as the true cause of the exhaustion of the lands of Virginia under the 
constant culture of tobacco. The only substitute for it is the soiling 
system, and that becomes impracticable of general application in a coun- 
try where pasturage and browsing are abundant and cheap. 

The artificial production of hay is entirely of modern origin,as I have 
shown, but within the last quarter of a century it has increased with 
great rapidity, especially since the introduction of the numerous Jabor- 
saving machines has put it in our power to cut and eure our grasses so 
quickly andsocheaply. At thetime of the first appearance of this product 
in our national census of 1840, the yield of the entire country was but 
10,250,000 tons, and it had inereased in 1850 to only 13,838,642 tons. 
But in 1860 we eut and cured over 19,600,000 tons, while in 1870 the 
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product was stated at 27,516,048 tons, an increase of more than 100 
per cent. in twenty years. The money-value of this crop cannot, 
therefore, be less than $300,000,000, to which is to be added at least an 
equal amount for the value of grass for summer pasturage, making an 
aggregate of over $600,000,000 tor the grass and hay crop of the country. 

That the quality, and consequently the value, of the hay made now 
has vastly improved over that made a half-century ago, no one at all 
familiar with the subject can entertain a reasonable doubt. <A great 
amount of thought and experiment has been directed to the best meth- 
ods of production and of curing, while machinery has given us a greater 
control over the seasons, or rather has enabled us to avoid the exposure 
to the exigencies of the weather, to a vastly greater extent than was 
possible within the memory of men still living. 

Let us see now what effect this progress has had upon the number 
and quality of our cattle. There can be no doubt that the idea of the 
possibility of improving the common stock of the United States was 
first suggested by the great results obtained by the early improvers of 
stock in England. The present advanced position of the stock interest 
of this country can be traced directly to the practical labors of Bake- 
well, the Messrs. Cully, Colling, Bates, and others, just as the first im- 
petus which these distinguished breeders received can be traced to the 
efforts of such men as Lord Kames, “ to improve agriculture by subject- 
ing it to the test of rational principles,” and Jethro Tull, (1740,) the in- 
ventor of the horse-hoe, the drill-husbandry, and many other bold and ad- 
vaneed notions. Tulllaunched out bravely into the field of experimental 
agriculture, and boldly threw open the door of improvement never again 
to be closed, and this new-born spirit of progress very soon appeared to 
spread; for it was only about ten years after him, or about 1750, when 
Bakewell began those skillful experiments in breeding and with such 
marked success as to impress his influence upon the progress of agri- 

culture all over the civilized world. It was, of course, some years be- 
_ fore Bakewell’s magnificent results began to attract public notice, even 
in England, and their influence was much slower in reaching this coun- 
try. It began to be felt here toward the close of the last century, or. 
more properly, perhaps, directly after the close of the revolutionary war, 
for Mr. Goff and two other gentleman of Maryland imported some 
very large animals from England in 1785, which appear soon after to 
have gone into the hands of Matthew Patton, of Virginia, who, about 
the year 1794, removed to Kentucky and carried the cattle with him. 
A part of the same stock was taken to Ohio in the year 1800 by John 
Patton, a son of Matthew. These cattle were well known in Kentucky 
and Ohio, where they soon gained a wide reputation. There were a few 
other importations about that period, all of them in small lots, the most 
important of which were some cattle introduced into Maryland by a Mr. 
Miller, between 1790 and 1795, and a few short-horns into Westchester 
County, New York, in 1792 and 1796. These were probably the only 
importations made with any design of improving American cattle. Here 
and there a Jersey of that day, and possibly a very few individual ani- 
mals of other breeds, brought over by ship-masters, are known to have 
been introduced and kepthere, but they made no perceptible mark on our 
common cattle. Nor were there many or frequent importations until 
after the year 1820, though twelve head of short-horns arrived in Ken- 
tucky in 1817, and two more in 1818. It was in that year the celebrated 
bull Celebs, the founder of Colonel Jaques’s “ cream-pot breed,” Fortu- 
natus, owned by Gorham Parsons, of Brighton, and Young Denton, 
owned by 8. Williams, of Northborough, were imported into Massachnu- 
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setts, while Henry Clay introduced the Herefords into Kentucky in the 
year 1817, and Colonel Saunders’s importation of short-horns arrived in 
that State the same year. 

Of all these early importations made by public-spirited individuals, 
the Patton stock probably made the most mark. They did much to 
teach people the possibility of improvement. They were the pioneers, 
and, together with subsequent importations, not only infused their blood 
into the stock of that great western country, but did something to 
excite a spirit of emulation among the farmers there, and thus may be 
said to have laid the foundation for the splendid results which Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and adjoining States have since realized. 

After 1820, that is within the last half century, importations became 
more frequent. But though from time to time all the prominent breeds, 
the short-horns, the Herefords, the Devons, the Ayrshires, and the 
Jerseys, were introduced on trial, and, to some extent, crossed with our 
common cattle, the interest in stock was confined chiefly to individuals. 
The mass of farmers were slow to make changes, especially among the 
smaller farmers at the East. We may discover the first evidences of 
some general interest at the West about the year 1834, when the Ohio 
company for importing English cattle gave a great impetus to the spirit 
of improvement, and from that date tlie progress in cattle-husbandry 
became rapid, and we see the magnificent results of it at the present 
day. Early maturity and a tendency to fatten well are of transcendent 
importance to the western farmer who breeds to supply the stalls in 
our eastern markets, and he was quick to see how he could improve 
the intrinsic qualities of his stock in these respects. 

In the eastern portions of the country the dairy early became the 
leading object of pursuit. Size and fattening properties were of less 
account, and hence we find that modern importations have consisted 
chiefly of the celebrated dairy breeds, of which the Ayrshires and the 
Jerseys have taken the lead, according to the special object proposed. 
These importations have been especially numerous within the last 
twenty years, till they have greatly modified the stock. In Massachu- 
setts, for example, in 1853 there were less than seventy-five pure-bred 
Jerseys in the whole State. Now they number several thousands, and 
single herds now contain more pure and high-bred animals of this breed 
than could have been found in the State twenty years ago. And the 
same remark applies to the Ayrshires. : 

While the constant introduction of improved cattle from abroad has 
effected a very marked general improvement in the quality of our ani- 
mals, the universal interest in cattle-husbandry has led to greater 
knowledge of stock, to better systems of feeding and management, and 
so to more satisfactory results. No longer ago than 1841, Mr. Colman, 
a well-known agriculturist, remarked that the general treatment of cows 
at that time, in New England, would not be an inapt subject of present- 
ment by a grand jury. Now they are better sheltered, better fed, and 
more tenderly treated. 

And while this progress in the improvement of the intrinsic qualities 
of our stock has been going on, the number of neat-cattle in the country 
has largely increased. The aggregate number by the census of 1840 
was 14,971,586 ; in 1850 it was 18,378,907 ; while by the census of 1870 
we find 25,820,608. Of these there were about nine million of cows. It 
will be seen that the amount invested in this class of live stock alone 
cannot be less than $300,000,000, the total value of the live-stock of the 
country being officially reported as $1,525,276,457. 

It would be interesting to study the form in which the product, or, 
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in other words, the profit, of the vast amount of capital invested in neat- 
stock appears in different parts of the country. Space will admit of 
only a brief allusion to this point, but it is evident that throughout the 
Northern and Middle States it will appear very largely in the form of 
dairy products, while in the West we shall find it more generally in the 
form of slaughtered animals. Among the dairy-products we find by the 
last census that we sold 235,500,599 gallons of milk in its natural form. 

It went chiefly to supply our large towns and cities; the figures not rep- 

resenting the vast amount consumed at home, and thus contributing so 
much to “the comforts and the necessities of life. At the same time we 
produced 514,092,683 pounds of butter and 53,492,153 pounds of cheese. 
These figures, large as they are, do not represent anything like the pro- 
duction cf the country. The value of butter made in New York alone 
in the year 1865 exceeded $60,000,000. It is probable that the cheese 
made in factories, now numbering something like fifteen hundred, was 
returned under some other head, and that the 53,000,000 is the amount 
supposed to have been made in private dairies, for we know that the 
quantity of cheese made in New York State in 1864 for sale, in addi- 
tion to that consumed on the farm, was nearly 72,200,000 pounds, while 
the product there, as in all the other Northern States, has been rapidly 
progressing since that date, owing to the constant expansion of the 
factory system and the stimulus of high prices. It is quite within 
bounds to say that the butter product of the country is fally 600,000,000 
pounds, and ‘that the cheese exceeds 200,000,000 pounds a year. 

The dairy business of this country has “developed with such rapidity 
and to such a degree of importance, with the aid of the highest intelli- 
gence and the application of the most consummate skill, as to be regarded 
as one of the highest triumphs of modern agriculture. Its annual prod- 
uct amounts to over $400,000,000, and the capital invested in it does not 
fall short of $700,000,000. it gives employment to a vast number of 
hands, and contributes to the comfort and the health and the wealth of 
all classes of the community. 

Another product of the cattle-husbandry of the country, and a most 
important one whether considered from a financial point of*view merely, 
or as furnishing a vast amount of food for the sustenance of mankind, 
is represented in the value of animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter, 
and by the census of 1870 we find this item amounts to about $400,000,000, 
. or, more accurately, $398,956,316, a gain in ten years of very nearly 
$200,000,000. This, of course, includes the pork-packing business, till 
recently confined, to a large extent, to certain western cities, but now 
carried on as a growing business at many convenient points along our 
great lines of railway in other parts of the country. 

Improvement in swine began less than three-quarters of a century ago. 
The first that excited any general interest was made by some animals 
sent from Woburn Abbey, by the Duke of Bedford, to General Wash- 
ington. The Englishman intrusted with the care of delivering them 
seized an opportunity to sell them on their arrival in this country, 
but they were bred and became popular, and from all accounts they were 
splendid animals, small and fine in the bone, with a deep round barrel, 
short in the leg, feeding easily, and maturing early. They were long 
known as the Woburn breed, and in some sections as the Bedford hog, 
and were originated by a fortunate cross of the Chinese and the large 
English hog ‘of that day. They would weigh from four to seven hun- 
dred pounds at a year old, with light offal and most excellent quality of 
flesh. They became very common in Mar yland, Delaware, and Virginia, 
and they were sent to Colonel Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts, and 
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became well known in that part of the country. They are now extinct. 
The Byfield breed, so popular for many years, originated in the same 
way. China thus did a good deal for our agriculture fifty years ago and 
more. 

Previous tothe introduction and diffusion of the Woburn, the Byfield, 
the Mackay, and more recently the Suffolk, the Berkshire, the Essex, 
and other popular English breeds, the classes of swine that prevailed in 
the Eastern and Middle, and especially the Southern and Western States, 
were coarse, large-boned, long-legged, and unprofitable creatures, better 
calculated for subsoilers than for the pork-barrel, though the grass-fed 
hog had done something to improve them as early as the time of the 
importation of merino sheep. But it soon became settled that neither 
the Eastern nor the Middle States could compete with the West in the 
production of pork upon a large scale on account of the difference in 
the cost of grain. The raising and packing of pork has, therefore, grown 
up very naturally in the Western States, and vast quantities are exported 
from there every year. At the same time the facilities for carrying on 
this business have been so greatly multiplied that the whole packing- 
trade has been reduced to a system so perfect that it may almost be said 
that no particle of the animal is now wasted, that all is economized, 
either for food or in the form of some commercial product, as bristles, 
lard, grease, stearine, soap, Prussian blue, &c., the aggregate of which 
collateral industries is scarcely less important than the preparation of 
food itself. The business involves a vast amount of capital, gives labor 
to a vast number of men, and adds amazingly to the material prosperity 
of the country. 

Sheep-husbandry in this country has been subject to great vicissitudes. 
Sheep were imported by the early settlers, by the Virginia colony, as 
early as 1609, and they increased by 1648 to three thousand. The Dutch 
West India Company introduced them about the year 1625, but they 
proved to be too much of a temptation for dogs and wolves, for it is re- 
corded that in 1643 there were but sixteen in that whole colony. They 
were kept upon the islands in Boston Harbor as early as 1633, and two 
years after there were ninety-two in the vicinity of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. It became the universal practice in the days of homespun for 
the farmer to keep a number sufficient to clothe his family. 

The old “native” sheep was a coarse, long-legged, and unprofitable 
animal, and there was no improvement made in the breeding till 
towards theclose of the last century, when, in 1793, the first merinces, 
or fine-wooled sheep, were imported by William Toster, of Boston. 
They were wholly unappreciated, were given to a gentleman to keep, 
and he, knowing nothing of their value, “simply ate them,” and a 
few years after was buying the same class of sheep at $1,000 per head. 
- The embargo of 1808 induced many to turn their attention to fine-wool 
sheep, and soon after very large. numbers of merino sheep were im- 
ported and distributed throughout the United States, and our modern 
sheep-husbandry, now grown up to its proportional importance, may be 
said to date from these importations. 

The condition of the country gradually changed, and since the open- 
ing of lines of communication to the West, the Eastern States have 
found it hard to compete in the raising of fine wool with farmers who 
could furnish us with the raw material for our manufactories at a cost 
of a cent a pound or less for transportation. The growing of sheep for 
mutton and for wool has, therefore, been left to a great extent to the 
Western States and to Texas. We find, accordingly, that of the 
28,477.951 reported by the last census, Ohio had about 5,000,000, Cali- 
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fornia 2,768,187, Michigan nearly 2,000,000, and Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin over a million each. The quantity of wool raised 
exceeded a hundred millions of pounds, more than a fifth part of which 
was raised in Ohio. This was a gain of over forty-seven and a half 
million pounds over the product of 1850, and of very nearly 40,000,000 
over that of 1860. ; 

It will thus be seen that the production of wool constitutes no incon- 
siderable part of our agricultural industry, and that, in this respect, we 
have made a highly commendable degree of progress. This production, 
though littie enough when compared with what it ought to bein a 
country so extensive and populous as ours, is still sufficient to place us 
‘in the front rank as compared with other wool-producing countries. And 
while the quantity has increased, the quality has been greatly improved 
since the modern interest in breeding began. At the World’s Fair in 
London, in 1851, the fleece that commanded the highest prize for the 
fineness and beauty of staple, in a free competition with Spain, Saxony, 
Silesia, and other parts of Germany, was grown on the green pastures 
of Tennessee, while at the International Exhibition at Hamburg, in 
1863, the Vermont merinoes carried off the prizes. 

Whether the horse has actually undergone any improvement or not 
may admit of some question, but it is certain that the horses of this 
country have been greatly improved within the present century. The 
chief means of carrying on our early inland commerce, including a 
large amount of heavy teaming and transportation, was the horse. 
The public roads were bad, worse even than they are at the present 
day, and over these the freight of the country, whatever it was, had to 
be moved in wagons made to be capable of the hardest usage. The 
modern light carriage would have been comparatively useless in a new 
country and over such roads, while a speed now seen every day would 
have been quite unsafe. The mail contracts, even over a very large part of 
the country, when the post system was instituted, were based on a 
speed below four and five miles per hour. But there were no mails pre- 
vious to 1730 ; and in 1791, the first year of the mail-service, there were 
but eighty-nine post-offices in the whole country, and less than two 
thousand miles of post-roads, and on these nine-tenths of the mail-sery- 
ice was done on horseback, the stage-service being very small. 

It will thus be seen that the social conditions of the last century were 
not favorable to the improvement of the horse, certainly not to in- 
crease his speed, now considered indispensable. Fast trotting was 
scarcely known at the time of the old “ Justin Morgan,” foaled in 1793, 
nor was speed estimated as of special money value till the invention of 
the modern light buggy and the improvement of roads, but this quality 
has now come to be essential to the comfort and convenience of all 
classes of people. In this respect there can be no question that a great - 
increase has been attained by careful breeding, especially within the last 
thirty years, while much greater attention has been paid to style, action, 
temper, form, constitution, and endurance, so that the aggregate money 
value of our horses has been enhanced by the higher general average 
of intrinsic good qualities. 

These improvements are largely due, no doubt, to the frequent impor- 
tation and infusion of thoroughbred blood into our stock.’ In some sec- 
tions of the country, at the South and the Southwest, they may be said 
to be almost wholly due to this source. Butin the New England States, 
and to no small extent in the Middle and Western States, they are due 
to the influence of two great classes of horses, both very celebrated 
roadsters, known as the Morgans and the Blackhawks, the former de- 
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riving their origin from the old “Justin Morgan,” remarkable for com- 
pactness of form, strength, and docility, and unsurpassed for general 
utility ; the latter excellent as roadsters, of a high and nervous style of 
action, a wonderfully elastic step, and a symmetrical and muscular form. 
These two families of horses have added many millions of dollars to the 
value of the stock of this country. ‘They infused a new spirit into the 
whole business of horse-breeding, and gave us such a reputation for 
great success in this direction as to lead Professor Low, of Scotland, in 
his ‘“‘ History of Domestic Animals,” to say of us: ‘They prefer the 
trot to the paces more admired in the old continent, and having directed 
attention to the conformation which consists with this character, the 
fastest trotting horses in the world are to be found in the United States.” 

But the draught-horse has not been neglected. The Conestoga, a 
large and heavy breed of horses, used mostly for the purposes of slow 
work in the drays of our large towns and cities, is extensively raised in 
some parts of the Middle States, while the Percheron has more recently 
been introduced and bred in some parts of the West. 

The number of horses in this country, according to the last census, 
was 8,690,219, of which 7,142,849 were on farms, and the balance found 
in cities and large towns. This was a gain of more than a million in 
ten years, for, in 1860, the total number was reported as 7,434,688, ot 
which 6,249,174 were upon farms. The number on farms in 1850 was 
4,336,719, there having been no effort made to ascertain the number not 
kept on farms. 

It will thus be seen that the capital invested in horses constitutes a 
large item in our national wealth ; and to this should be added more than 
a million of mules and asses, the number returned in the census of 1870 
being 1,125,415. The extent of our dependence upon this class of steck 
was never more completely realized than during the prevalence of the 
epizootic of last year, when the infinitely varied transactions of the 
country, social, manufacturing, and commercial, were so nearly brought 
to a stand-still for the want of the services of the horse. 

This brief sketch of the rise and growth of the great agricultural in- 
terests of the country, involving such vast amounts of capital, giving 
employment and bread to myriads of men, and producing annually the 
incredible mcome of more than $2,447,538,658, would be incomplete 
without an allusion to the increase of intelligence, and the part which 
science has taken in bringing about such magnificent results. 

I have already referred to the early attempts at associated effort and 
the growth of agricultural societies. Few and feeble enough at first, 
and slow in the growth of their influence among the people, they have 
now become a powerful aid in the progress of all departments of agri- 
cultural knowledge, and have grown up to a harmonious system of na- 
tional, State, county, and township organizations, all active, not only in 
gathering and diffusing information, but furnishing a constant stimulus 
to new effort and to higher triumphs of practical skill. 

To the-earnest spirit of inquiry which these societies awakened in the 
community is due, in a great measure, the growth and respectability of 
the agricultural literature of the country. With the exception of four 
brief “ Essays on Field-Husbandry,” by the Rey. Jared Eliot, of Con- 
necticut, the first of which is dated in 1747, I know of no agricultural 
book printed in the colonies previous to the Revolution ; and all that fol- 
lowed that event for many years consisted chiefly of the more or less 
valuable papers submitted to the Massachusetts, the Philadelphia, and 
the New York societies, till the American Farmer was started in Balti- 
more in 1819. This is believed to have been the first regular strictly 
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agricultural journal published in the United States. Others soon fol- — 
lowed, however, till we have now about a hundred periodicals devoted 
to the various branches of farm economy, some of which are of a very 
high order of merit. The aggregate regular circulation of these journals 
cannot be less than three hundred thousand copies, and they indicate a 
wide-spread desire for information which must necessarily have an im- 
portant influence on the future development of this great interest. 

The permanent agricultural literature of the country, now so exten- 
sive and so creditable, has grown up, for the most part, within the last 
twenty years. A few books of a high character appeared, from time 
to time, forty orfifty years ago, among them Coxe on Fruit-Trees ; 
Thacher’s American Orchardist ; Arator, by Colonel Taylor, of Virginia ; 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer, Buel’s Farmer’s Companion, &c.; but a - 
large proportion of the farmer’s reading, previous to 1850, consisted of 
English works, many of which were reprinted in this country. Since 
that date American treatises, in the highest degree instructive and use- 
ful, have appeared, and we have works upon landscape-gardening, 
fruits, animals, dairy-farming, drainage, and, in fact, upon subjects cov- 
ering the whole range of farm economy, many of them of unexception- 
able literary merit in point of style, finish, and perfection, and the re- 
sults of accurate scientific research. 

To bring the facilities for improvement within the easy reach of the 
largest number of people, the system of township and district libraries 
was first initiated by the State of New York, in 1837, with an appro- 
priation of $200,000 a year for three years, and subsequent grants of 
$50,000. This example was followed by Massachusetts in 1839, and more 
recently Michigan gave each township the sum of $50 annually for this 
purpose. Indiana adopted the same policy in 1854, Ohio in 1857, the for- 
mer appropriating $300,000 a year for two years, the latter $80,000 an- 
nually. Illinois and other Western States adopted a similar course, 
and it was properly regarded as admirably adapted to promote agricul- 
tural improvement, as well as the general welfare of the community. 
At the same time most of the States early adopted the plan of publish- 
ing and distributing large numbers of documents upon agriculture, 
gratuitously, among the people. These documents are, many of them, 
of high merit, containing the most recent scientific investigations, re- 
ports of experiments, and the observations of the most experienced 
practical men. Probably about two hundred thousand volumes are 
thus freely distributed through the farming community every year, 
with the addition of about as many more issued by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. These and various similar instrumentali- 
ties, all now in constant activity, are exerting a vast influence in devel- . 
oping our material resources. 

The contributions of science to the progress of practical agriculture 
are by no means small or unimportant. Agricultural chemistry, itself 
in a state of transition and rapid growth, was never so helpful or so 
available to the farmer as at the present day. Though Sir Humphry 
Davy may be said to have opened the door to progress and improve- 
ment in this direction, in the early part of the present century, the ac- 
cumulation of scientific facts was so slow that it was not fill 1840 that 
Liebig announced propositions that opened a new world of thought and 
study, and awakened the attention of intelligent farmers to the impor- 
tance of applying the results of chemical investigations, and, in some, 
respects, essentially modified the’practice of all civilized countries. 

They were simple words to lead to such results. ‘To manure an acre 
of land with forty pounds of bone-dust,” said he, ‘is sufficient to supply 
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three crops of wheat, clover, potatoes, turnips, &c., with phosphates ; 
but the form in which they are restored to the soil does not appear to be 
a matter of indifference; for the more finely the bones are reduced to 
powder, and the more intimately they are mixed with the soil, the more 
easily they are assimilated. The most easy and practical mode of effect- 
ing their division is to pour over the bones, in the state of line powder, 
half of their weight of sulphuric acid, diluted with three or four parts 
of water.” Simple words, and yet they opened the way to the whole 
system of concentrated fertilizers which has extended so far in modern 
times and grown to such gigantic proportions as to affect the commerce 
of the whole civilized world. 

Guano, to be sure, had first been brought to wothe notice by Baron 
Humboldt and by Sir H. Davy, but it was not till the researches set on 
foot by the revelations of Liebig that it was at all used in England. 
Twenty casks were landed there in 1840, and so great was the confidence 
in its use, as a means of renovating the soil and. increasing the products 
of the country, that the importation increased to 2,600 tons in 1841, and 
to over 200,000 in 1845, the English trade alone employ’ ing, in that year, 
679 vessels. In less than sixteen years from 1840 the quantity taken 
from the Chincha Islands alone reached the enormous figure of 2 000,000 
tons, and the amount of sales in that time was over $100, 000, 000. 

This precious fertilizer soon came to be extensively used i in this coun- 
try. In 1848, we imported over 1,000 tons; in 1849, over 21 000 tons; 
in the ten years previous to 1860 the quantity is repor ted at 842, 787 tons. 
It is stated that in the ten years previous to 1870 the quantity imported 
was 387,585 tons, valued at about $6,000,000. But these figures give 
but a feeble idea of the extent to which special and concentrated fertil- 
izers now enter into our agriculture, for many large superphosphate 
manufactories now exist in all parts of the country, while a great variety 
of other special fertilizers are made and offered for sale, some of them 
no doubt of great value, and others comparatively worthless. 

In order to realize how immensely important these fertilizers have 
become in our modern agriculture, it is pecessary to consider that the 
South is greatly dependent upon them, more dependent than the North, 
on account of the want of facilities for making and economizing farin- 
yard manures which the system of stall-feeding implies; but it is also 
fast getting to be recognized that they must come in as a necessary 
adjunct to farm-yard manures in high farming everywhere. And hence 
if the exact statistics could be known, and the extent to which they are 
used in all parts of the country, the fioures would be truly astonishing. 

The official inspector of fertilizers in Georgia, for example, estimates 
that the planters of that. State alone pay over $10,000,000 a year for fer- 
tilizers, while it is stated, by those in a position to know, that in four 
months, from December, 1869, to April, 1870, more than 300,000 tons of 
fertilizers passed through the city of Charleston, South Carolina, that 
over 100,000 tons passed over the Georgia Central Railway and other 
points in "that state ; that over 6,000 tons, \ valued at $7,000,000, are man- 
ufactured at and sent from Chicago, on an average, every year. It is 
estimated that fully a half million dollars’ worth are used in the State 
of New Hampshire every year. There are many single towns in Massa- 
chusetts that use from $25,000 to $35,000 worth, on an average, every 
year. There are several large fish-guano establishments in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia, one of which is known to make over 7,000 tons a year. These, it 
is true, are but isolated facts, but they serve to mark the changes which 
science has already introduced into our practice. A thousand other 
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facts might be mentioned to show what science has done to throw light 
upon the labors of the farm, and what progress has already been made 
in studying the composition of soils, of manures, of feeding substances, 
and of plants, while investigation and experiment are still being pushed 
with such vigor as to promise far more profitable and tangible results in 
the future. 

To this end the National Government has come to the aid of the 
States in the establishment of agricultural colleges where special atten- 
tion may be given to the various sciences which bear directly or indi- 
rectly upon practical agriculture. Al] the States have now accepted the 
grant made by Congress in July, 1862, and, in more than half of them, 
such colleges have been established and are actually in operation, in some 
form or other. They will undoubtedly do a good work for the rising 
generation; but whatever results may flow from them, they seem to indi- 
cate that the present is but the dawn of a new era—an era of improve- 
ments of which we cannot yet form an adequate conception. They show 
that a greater application of mind to the labors of the hand is to dis- 
tinguish the future over all past generations, for the large numbers of 
young men who will go forth every year from these institutions, many 
of them thoroughly instructed in chemistry and kindred sciences, will 
give us, at least, the conditions for new discoveries which will open the 
way to higher triumphs, and so lead on to the golden age of American 
agriculture. 


SILK CULTIVATION. 


By Lewis BoLtiMan, Esq. 


The efforts made in the past to establish silk culture in the United 
States have not been successful. The well-remembered Morus multicaulis 
excitement was the result of dishonest speculation, and having no sus- 
taining influences of a legitimate character it failed to establish a single 
instance of successful silk production. But the condition of ourcountry 
in its relation to this pursuit is widely different now, and it clearly in- 
dicates that the time has come when silk culture can be profitably fol- 
lowed and, therefore, successfully established. " 


CAUSES THAT MAKE THIS CONDITION FAVORABLE. 


The present condition of the foreign trade of the United States is not 
satisfactory. During the last five fiscal years the balance of trade 
against it was $510,886,873, and in the last fiscal year $182,547,568. 
This balance has caused during the same years an exportation of specie 
of $309,628,666, leaving $201,255,207 to be paid by the exportation of our 
national bonds. Two-thirds of the carrying trade employed by our for- 
eign commerce is in foreign vessels, and the profits of this have been 
paid by us in these bonds. What the amount of it is, we have no data 
by which to determine, but it may be put down as not less than 
$50,000,000 annually. Add to these the large sums taken out of our 
country by Americans traveling abroad, and we can realize the causes 
that are so rapidly making our home national debt a foreign debt, and 
why we do not accumulate specie as a basis upon which our National 
Government and banks might safely return to specie payments. 
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Itis difficult to see in what way these balances may be lessened. 
That the National Government will need large revenues to meet the in- 
terest on our public debt, and that duties, for many years to come, on 
foreign importations, will remain high, is very certain. That some of 
them, especially our luxuries, will be increased is more than probable. 
But to secure the industrial independence of our country, by producing 
commodities we now purchase from abroad, and for which our climates 
and soils are favorable, and by enlarging our manufacturing industries, 
so that much now imported may be produced at home, is the only way 
by which we may hope to have our foreign commerce permanently placed 
on a favorable basis, and some part, at least, of the products of our gold 
and silver mines retained at home. 

Among the imports which have created this large balance of trade 
against us, is that of silk manufactures. Inthe last fiscal year it amounted 
to $36,448,618. Duties, freights, profits, and other charges will make 
the purchasing cost of ‘this importation to our citizens not less than 
$66,000,000. This large importation, connected with the facts above 
stated, has acted most favorably upon the silk manufactures of the 
United States. According to the statement of a committee of silk manu- 
facturers and operatives, to the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate, the capital invested in them has increased from three to twenty- 
jive millions of dollars, and the amount of raw silk imported in 1871 
was 1,330,000 pounds. Such a development of the silk manufacturing 
industry secures a ready and permanent home-market to every pound of 
raw silk that may be grown in this country. 

That the extent and progress of this manufacturing industry may be 
better seen, we take the following partial notice of it from the fourth 
annual report of Charles V. Riley, State Entomologist of Missouri: 

Half a dozen years ago, within a radius of fifty miles of New York, there were not 
fifty looms running on broad silks and serges, where now there are nearer five hundred. 
In and around Boston there are nearly as many; and Philadelphia boasts of about 


thirty. Last fall I visited Paterson, New Jersey, and spent some time in the surround- 
ing country for the purpose of inquiring into this new industry. 


At that place he found the largest establishments in the country man- 
ufacturing ribbons, dress-goods, trimmings, braids, &e. 

In Connecticut $5, 000, 000 of ‘capital are invested. But significant of 
the extent and excellence of their products is the large advertisement 
of the heaviest importer of the United States, Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New 
York. He advertises them as “American silks, manufactured by Che- 
ney Brothers, Hartford and South Manchester, Connecticut, and sold 
wholesale by A. T. Stewart & Co., New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and retailed at all first-class dry- good stores. z Heretofore American 
silks have been sold as imported goods, but now their superiority is so 
clearly established that such concealment is not necessary. 

The total value of American silks manufactured in 1871 was $30,000,- 
000, and of the imported raw silk about $8,000,000. In 1872 the cus- 
tom-house valuation of the raw silk imported was $5,625,620; other 
charges would make it equal to that of 1871. 

Such a development of the silk manufacturing industry secures a 
ready and permanent home-market to every pound of raw silk grown 
here. Herein, then, is one of the favorable conditions to which we have 
referred, for heretofore our silk, like the wool of the Cashmere goat now, 
having no home-demand could not be sold, and hence not profitably 
grown. But there is another matter, in this connection, that requires a 

careftil examination, namely, 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT PRICES OF RAW SILK. 


Two fatal epizootic diseases have arrested silk production in foreign 
countries, especially in France and Italy. The government of England 
sought to revive the production of raw silk in its India possessions, and 
for this purpose required an examination of its past history in that 
country. Wehave acompilation of it by the under-secretary of India, 
Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce, and among other 
topics of interest he refers, incidentally, to the prices that formerly pre- 
vailed there. Raising the mulberry and gathering its leaves were often 
a separate pursuit in that country, and a prominent silk-grower, Dr. Rox- 
berry, refers to the prices paid for leaves. They were worth 8 rupees 
(46 cents make a rupee) for one-third of an English acre, paying a rent 
of 2 rupees, and leaving a profit of 6 rupees, or $2.76. 

The wages paid the feeders of the worms and the reelers of the silk 
were, respectively, $2.30 and $2.76 per month. For leaves in the 
Madras district, the price fixed by the government was 46 cents for 
300 handfuls, each handful to contain 20 leaves. For cocoons, 5 cents 
were given for 300. One thousand cocoons were required to the pound, 
and of this pound two ounces were good silk, eight ounces dried worms, 
and six ounces refuse-suk and gum. According to this rate, it would 
require 8,000 cocoons to make a pound of reeled silk, and at the rates 
paid for cocoons $1.53 would be paid for these 8,000 cocoons. 

Reeled silk in 1858 ranged from $1.84 per pound to $3.68. In 1851 
the price for cocoons in France was 30 cents, a much better price than 
in India, but still unremunerative to our American labor. Against such 
prices it was vain to hope that silk culture could be established here. 

Two causes have advanced the prices of raw silk: the general rise in 
prices of labor in all parts of Europe, and the fatal diseases among the 
silk-worms in Italy and France, to which we have already referred. In 
India, reeled silk had advanced to $3.68 and $5.75 per pound. The com- 
mittee of American silk manufacturers and operatives, in their state- 
ment to the Finance Committee of the United States Senate, say that 
since 1861 the prices of all raw silks in the countries of its production 
have been more than doubled. The average price of the raw silks im- 
ported into this country in 1871 was about $6 per pound. But Mr. 
Riley, in the report from which we have quoted, speaking of the “ Dale 
Manufacturing Company,” at Paterson, New Jersey, says: 

Mr. Dale uses the best European machinery, and has a seri-meter and dynamom- 
eter, for testing the strength and elasticity of the thread, and scales for weighing 
it, all from Berthand & Cie, of Lyons, France. He employs three hundred and fifty 
hands, earning on an average from $5 to $6 a week. He uses nearly a bale (100 pounds) 
of raw silk each day, for which he pays from $9 to $12 per pound. 

These prices, however, must be for the best reeled silks, When we 
notice, as we shall presently, the amount of food an acre of mulberries 
will preduce, and the number of worms it will feed, it will be seen that 
these prices will give ample remuneration to the American laborer. 

Having shown that the prosperous state of our silk manufactures must 
be continued by the protection they will find in the high duties that our 
national indebtedness will require, and that the present prices for raw 
silk give assurance that its production can now be successfully estab- 
lished, the next object of this article will be to show in what way this 
production can best be promoted. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER NATIONS AGAINST LARGE INVESTMENTS. 


The history of silk culture is as instructive as itis interesting. Large 
investments have been made by individual enterprise, and to these, gov- 
ernments have added liberal encouragement. The different kinds of 
silk-worms, and of the mulberry, have been brought together from every 
country. But however promising the beginnings have appeared, the 
ends have all resulted in failure, no matter whether the experiments 
were tried in moist or dry climates and soils; whether the mulberry was 
cultivated as standards or bushes; whether the worms were domestic 
or foreign varieties, or however complete the arrangements of the feed- 
ing-room. Our first duty, then, is to investigate the causes of these 
failures, and when we have done so the recommendations we will make 
can be better understood. Many leaders in new enterprises exhibit 
great zeal, but in their enthusiasm overlook the means of success. 
They are highly imaginative, seeing clearly enough the desired end, 
but not the obstacles that are interposed between the beginnings and 
this expected ending. The history of silk production abounds in such 
characters, and our own time is not free from them. The compilation 
of the under-secretary of India is instructive by indicating what these 
obstacles are, and we will now, as briefly as possible, point them ont. 

The production of raw silk includes two occupations, that may be 
separated or united, and these are the planting and cultivation of the 
mulberry, and the hatching and feeding of the silk-worms. 

1. The mulberry—The mulberry in India, whether of the native or 
Chinese varieties, generally grew well in a moist or a dry soil. Ivrriga- 
tion was necessary in some localities during the dry season, and this 
led to two modes of cultivating the plant, as standards or bushes. In 
the former a greater space was given to the plants, but they were 
crowded in rows in the latter, that no water might be lost in irrigation. 
Leading cultivators differed much as to the respective advantages or 
disadvantages of these modes. The standards were grown into small 
trees, but kept back so as to make the gathering of the leaves an easy 
task. In the bush form the plants were cut back often, and every third 
year cut down to the ground. 

Under both modes the plants grew well until the leaves were plucked 
or pruned for the worms, then they so far degenerated as to yield an 
insufficient supply of food, especially in the dry season or in dry soils, 
and the leaves were so immaturely developed as to be an unhealthy 
food for the worms, producing fatal diseases and inferior silk. No care 
in the cultivation of the mulberry could obviate these consequences. 
One of the cultivators says that “ without much care, constant atten- 
tion, and labor,” the plants cannot be kept in proper condition. The 
cultivation recommended was to dig up the earth after the gathering of 
the leaves had been commenced; the soil to be manured in October, 
and in February fresh earth to be put around the plants. When grasses 
grew, the ground was to be dug up as often as was necessary to des- 
troy them. This cultivation was much like that of the grape-vine 
here. But while it could lessen it could not obviate sufficiently the 
evils we have mentioned to render the raising of the silk-worm a profit- 
able pursuit on an extensive scale. The general practice among the 
large growers was to use the leaves siz times during the feeding season, 
four by cutting branches, and two by stripping the leaves. 

2. The silk-worm.—In the numerous trials made in India with the differ- . 
ent varieties of the silk-worm, both by keeping them distinct and by 
crossing, the results have been unsatistactory. The causes of this want 
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of success have been stated very differently by different writers, and 
with much contradiction. Some attribute it to degeneracy i in the mul- 

berry; others to the worms being stinted in their food by the native 
feeder, especially during the season of drought, when leaves were scarce; 
some to the weakened constitution of the worm, caused by a too rapid 
reproduction ; others to want of ventilation and cleanliness in the feed- 
ing-room. The truth will, perhaps, be found more in all of these causes 
than in any one of them.. The most successful of all growers was a 
native, Jatfir by name. He raised worms but once a year, stating that 
the leaves lose their best qualities if fed in the heat of summer; that 
young leaves were necessary for young worms. He fed no more worms 
than would produce about sixty pounds of silk. Under European feed- 
ers of long experience and much intelligence, with feeding-rooms so 
constructed as to avoid every objection, the failures have been more 
marked than among the native feeders, who raised but a limited number 
of worms as a household occupation, the feeding-room usually being in 
the upper part of their huts. 

One of the most prominent silk culturists was a Captain Hutton. He 
regarded the dark stripes on the worms, when young, as indicating the 
original stock, and their light color, when grown, as a mark of constitu- 
tional weakness occasioned by too much forcing. For.several years he 
selected for breeders those that longest retained these stripes, and said 
that this selection produced a more vigorous worm. but the final result 
may be seen in the following statement made by him: 

I feel fully persuaded now, after several years of observation, that the constitution 
of the worm has been so thoroughly undermined that, although we may be able to 
restore it to its natural appearance, it will never be able thoroughly to shake off the 
“various diseases to which it has so long been subject. The only way open to the seri- 
culturist, therefore, is to reseek, in the original habitat, in China, for the wild worms 
in their natural state of freedom on the trees; and, should any of them be procurable, 
then may the stock in Europe be gradually renewed, and the present impending ruin 
be averted. 

The epizootic diseases, which have been so fatal in France and Italy, 
had not then reached India, for these views of Captain Hutton were 


written in 1864. These diseases are attributed to the constitutional © 


weakness of the worm, occasioned by an injudicious and forced “hot- 
house culture.” The largest cocoons, regardless of their firmness and 
other qualities indicating vigorous constitutions of the chrysalis, have 
been selected as breeders, until the vital powers of the worm have been 
so weakened that they cannot resist the approaches of disease. 

It will be seen that the silk-worm has become, in foreign countries, as 
constitutionally enfeebled as is the Irish potato. The rot is not more 
fatal than the muscardine and pebrine, the epizootics of France and Italy. 
But this enfeebled vital force is seen in the potato to yield to the least 
unfavorable condition of weather and soil, so that the quality of the 
potato is greatly impaired even when outwardly it is apparently 
healthy. So with the silk-worm. It may feed well, but the inferiority 
of its silk betrays this constitutional weakness. Captain Hutton’s 
remedy is the same suggested to re-establish the vigor of the potato. 
But the seedlings from the Chilian importations rapidly yield to the 
influences that have made our older varieties so precarious. The 
causes, then, of failures in foreign countries are two. first, im- 
pairing the vigor of the mulberry plants and the nutritious qualities of 
their leaves, by too close and too frequent stripping and cutting during 
the feeding season; and second, weakening the vital forces of ‘the silk. 
worms by injudicious forcing. 
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Nor is the present condition of silk culture in California satisfactory, 
but for very different causes, which, though discouraging now, do not 
threaten ultimate failure. A Frenchman by the name of Prevost, 
who had a practical knowledge of silk culture, settled in the valley 
of Santa Clara in 1854. Having little capital himself he induced 
a banker of San Francisco, Mr. Heutsch, to aid him. It was not 
until 1860 that they succeeded in importing good eggs, and in 1865 
they had increased them to about 100,000. In 1868 others had 
entered into the business, the number of worms had been multiplied 
. to 12,500,000, and the number of mulberry trees to 4,000,000. The 
fatal epizootic diseases in France and Italy had destroyed the greater 
part of the silk-worms of those countries, causing a large exportation of 
eggs from California at very profitable prices. It was this condition of 
the trade that caused this, what might well be called too rapid, pro- 
gress in a new pursuit. As an instance of what the profit was, we take 
the statement of Mr. Garey, of Los Angeles, who, in one year, from one 
acre, realized over all expenses $2,700 for eggs and cuttings. One thou- 
sand dollars per acre was regarded as a certain profit. But in Japan, 
California found a successful competitor in supplying this foreign de- 
mand for eggs. The French and German war arrested the silk manu- 
factures of France. The demand for eggs ceased. This temporary 
prosperity, and this temporary adversity, for such: we regard the latter, 
created expectations not warranted, and a discouragement not well 
founded. As an instance of the first, we quote from the annual report 
of this Department for 1868: 


The breeding of the silk-worm in California. has been commenced so extensively, 
and so profitably, and there is so much probability of its rapid extension, that it is 
ay regarded as one of the most promising industries and important resources of 
the State. 

It is probable, from arrangements and preparations that are now being made, and 
from opinions expressed by silk-growers, that the number of cocoons will double an- 
nually for several years to come. This would give 6,000,000 in 1869 ; 12,000,000 in 1871, 
and 24,000,000 in 1872. 


When the demand for eggs ceased, silk culture was regarded as a fail- 
ure, and one of the California agricultural papers spoke of it as the 
poorest in its results of all the industries of the State. And yet 
the only permanent business by which the profits of silk culture 
should have been judged, the production and reeling of cocoons, 
had never been tried. The demand for eggs and mulberry-cuttings was 
accidental, and could not justify the rapid expansion to which egg pro- 
duction was hurried, and the extravagant expectations based upon it. 
The evils that have beset silk culture in foreign countries huve not been 
felt in California, and an intelligent pursuit of it may always avoid them. 

But the pendulum, as is natural, having swung from one extreme to 
the other, is now returning, to settle, as we hope and believe, in that me- 
dium which will more slowly, but surely, develop a great interest, for 
which much of the climate of California is so admirably adapted. The 
_ latest information from that State justifies this hope. The San Fran- 
cisco Alta, of December 23, after a favorable notice of the condition of 
many of the largest mulberry plantations, says: 


The past failures in the breeding of silk-worms in California are chargeable mainly 
to inexperience. Many of those engaged in the business knew nothing of it practi- 
cally; others, who had experience in Europe, ventured in beyond their means. Those 
who proceeded prudently have no reason to regret their investment, and they have no 
fear tor the future, 
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There is, then, no difficulty in California that presents any real obsta- 
cle to successful silk cultivation. And as we have also seen that the 
past low foreign prices of labor and silk do not now exist to prevent, as 
they formerly did, its cultivation in other parts of our country, and that 
we now have a home demand, at fair prices, for all the silk we can pro- 
duee, the enly question is: 


HOW BEST CAN SILK CULTURE BE ESTABLISHED HERE? 


To this question a general answer may first be given: by avoiding the 
errors into which foreign silk-growers have fallen. These, as we have 
seen, consist in too often and tee closely stripping the leaves and prun- 
ing the branches of the mulberry; in so breeding the worms that their 
constitutions have become enfeebled; in bringing together so many 
worms that their numbers alone cause fatal diseases, We must follow 
rather the success of Jaffir than the failure of more imposing and costly 
establishments, of what may be termed professional silk culturists. 
We must, in other words, make it a part of the houschold occupations, 
in which little capital will be invested, and the labor of women and 
children be given to it, who, otherwise, cannot now find so healthy and 
profitable employment, The superior climatic conditions of California 
may justify, to some extent, a different course.. Whether they can, is the 
experiment now making there, 

The recommendation to produce sik asa household employment rather 
than as a special occupation, and in small quantities rather than in large 
ones, is a departure from the course heretofore advised, and demands, 
perhaps, some further reasons for it than have already been given. 
The value of the annual product of raw silk is estimated at from 
$120,006,000 to $130,000,000, and the countries which chiefly produce it 
are China, Japan, India, France, and Italy. “ Nine-tenths,” says Mr. 
Riley, ‘‘ of all the silk produced in Europe is raised in small quantities, 
that is, in separate house holds.” The compilation of the under-seeretary 
of India shows that this is the present state of seri-culture in all its 
provinces. And hence we find that the “Silk Supply Association” of 
Great Britain is endeavoring to extend its production in India, and for 
this purpose seeks— 

1. “To stimulate the production of silk by cottage cultivation and 
otherwise, in every county where the mulberry-tree is capable of giving 
food to the silk-worm.” 

2. “To promote the exportation of cocoons from countries not well 
able to reel them, that is, from the households which prefer to produce 
cocoons only and not reeled silk.” 

From the reports on silk culture that have lately been issued by Mr. 
F. O, Adams, secretary to the British legation in Japan, we find that 
silk eulture is carried on there in the most simple and careless manner, 
with the most primitive machinery, and that the people are actually 
ignorant of some of the simplest truths, the knowledge of which would 
enable them to more than double their products; that it is even worse 
in China, and that in Southern Europe most of the silk is reared by a 
peasantry which knows absolutely nothing beyond plucking the leaves 
and feeding them to the worms. Here, then, we see that after many 
and long-continued experiments in silk culture on a large scale, this 
industry has become a household pursuit in all silk-growing countries. 
The reasons of this we have already given, so that the recommendation 
we have made is but in conformity with their experience and practice. 

Having indicated the mode by which silk culture may most profitably 
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be pursued, we proceed to lay down such directions as will aid the in- 
experienced safely to commence it. Let them not suppose from the 
failures we have so much dwelt upon, that silk culture is a difficult pur- 
suit. On the contrary, it is a very simple one, as may be seen from 
what has just been said of it as it is in the houses of the foreign peas- 
antry. The laws of healthy growth of the mulberry and of the 
silk-worm must not be violated, that is all—and this is not likely to be 
done in the household cultivation of silk. Every farmer knows that it 
is comparatively easy to raise a few hogs, or sheep, or poultry, but a 
large number breeds diseases not found among the smaller. Men in 
the household are healthy; collected together as an army, many dis- 
eases prevail among them, however excellent may be the sanitary regu- 
lations. This law of health is universal, and its action is stronger on 
the silk-worm than any other domesticated animal, because by improper 
breeding its constitutional vigor is so much impaired. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE INEXPERIENCED SILK-GROWER—ATMOSPHERIC 
CONDITIONS. 


i. Temperature—The warmth during feeding should range from 68° to 
75°, and during the spinning of the cocoon abeut 80°. As all our 
climates show a much greater daily range of the thermometer, it is 
necessary to feed the worms in a room in which the heat can be regu- 
lated. 

A climate, therefore, of sudden changes and of great extremes during 
the feeding and spinning seasons is not favorable for silk production. 
As the worms usually hatch in the latter part of April, where irregular 
weather prevails after that time, greater caution must be observed. In 
many parts cold changes are frequent until about the middle of May or 
the 1st of June, and then the heat quickly increases until it is above 
80°—from 85° to 959°. 

2. Moisture.—Wet weather is unfavorable, and hence a cold, damp 
atmosphere must find a corrective in moderate fires, which at the same 
time keep*up a moderate circulation of the air in the rooms. How this 
is best done will be noticed when we speak of the proper construction 
of the feeding-room. 

3. Calmness and electricity —The central parts of the Mississippi Val- 
ley are the pathways of storms, which, though most violent in the winter 
season, yet in summer produce sudden changes of temperature and 
violent commotion in the atmosphere, and are often accompanied with 
heavy electrical discharges. Such storms often destroy a large portion 
of the worms, and where they frequently occur, silk cultivation should 
be cautiously tested. The climate of California is, of all others, most 
free from the extremes'we have specified, but the southern portions of 
Kansas, Missouri, and many parts of the Southern States, are very - 
favorable. Other locations have advantages sufficient, with proper care, 
to warrant success. ; 


THE MULBERRY PLANTS. 


1. Kinds—The multicaulis and the white and black fruited are re- 
garded as the best for feeding. In India the first is highly prized, as 
better adapted to a greater variety of soils, and as not inclined to grow | 
into trees. It puts up many flexible shoots, with a rapid growth both 
. ae and leaf, making the gathering of the latter easy to women and 
children. 
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2. Propagation.—The mulberry grows from cuttings, and is easily prop- 
agated by them. They may be set out in a nursery, and transplanted. 
If intended for tree-growth the distance apart depends on situation and 
closeness of pruning. Ten feet is one of the distances in India. But 
in the article of the San Francisco Alta, to which we have alluded, it 
is said of Mr. Brannan’s plantation at Calistoga, which covers 100 
acres, and is one of the best in the State, that “ the trees are set twenty- 
four feet apart each way—an excellent distance.” If the plants are to 
be grown in the bush form they are planted in rows; and these must be 
wide enough to allow good cultivation, and the leaves to be well sunned. 

3. Soil and exposure.—The soil should be deep, rather dry, and not too 
rich. To make a healthy food and good silk, the leaves must not be 
too succulent, for in such the sap has not been properly elaborated, 
either from the soil being too wet, or the plants too much shaded. 
‘‘Some plantations,” says the Alta, “near the Sacramento are in a 
marshy soil, and the trees are too close together.” These were not 
doing well. The exposure must depend a good deal on the peculiarities 
of each locality. If it is dry and warm, the exposure should not be so 
much to the south, but southeast, southwest, or east, or west. 

4, Cultivation.—The ground should be kept mellow and free from grass 
or weeds. Where heavy spring-rains settle the soil too closely the plow 
should be used first, afterward a light cultivator. These are more effi- 
cient and speedy than the German hoe. All summer-plowing, by re- 
solving the vegetable matter into gases, is ‘‘ hard” on the soil. This 
and the large demand upon the plants for leaves require that the 
ground should be occasionally enriched. : 

5. Gathering the leaves—When the plants are two years old the gath- 
ering of the leaves may be commenced. In India this was done much 
sooner, and as often as six times in the feeding season. But this prac- 
tice was a leading cause of failures there, for the plants were dwarfed 
and the leaves were immature, causing diseased worms. Four different 
hatchings have been fed in California, but not upon leaves taken from 
the same plants. Two crops is the limit beyond which the feeder should 
not go. And this limit would be remunerating. An acre’ of plants 
will yield from five to six thousand pounds of leaves, and this amount 
would feed 50,000 worms, yielding from fifty to sixty-five pounds of silk, 
worth, in cocoons, say $3 a pound. This would give from $150 to $195 
to the acre. Much larger estimates have been made, but we prefer 
stating the lower rather than the higher. If two hatchings are reared, 
this product would be doubled. The leaves should not be fed when 
wet, either from rains or dews, nor when wilted. Hence, for the morn- 
ing feeding the leaves should be gathered the previous evening, and the 
night feeding from leaves gathered during the day. If gathered when 
wet there is danger of fermentation also, which is very dangerous to 
the health of the worms. 


THE SILK-WORMS. 


1. Kinds.—There are three kinds of silk-worms, annual, bivoltins, and 
trivoltins. The first produces but one brood in the year ; the second, 
two; the third, three. The annuals are preferred, and of these there 
are three varieties in California—two Japanese, white and green, so 
named from the colors of their cocoons, and the Chinese white. 

2. E¢gs.—The eggs are kept in tin cases in a dry, cool place, not ex- 
ceeding 40° temperature, and although they will bear a greater degree 
of cold, this is the best for keeping. They may be kept a twelve- 
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month in this way, and thus the hatching season be prolonged, or a se- 
lection made of the best months for feeding. 

The number of eges laid by one moth is stated to be about 300, and 
an ounce will hatch about 40,000 worms. From an ounce to an ounce 
and a half would be required for an acre of mulberries, but care should 
alwayst¥e observed to prevent overstocking. It may well be called 
the universal vice of all farmers, and it was a prominent one among the 
‘silk-culturists of India. 

3. Hatching—The eggs should be kept at the temperature of 40° 
until the mulberries are putting forth their leaves. They may then be 
brought into the feeding-room, at a temperature of about 75°, which 
should be gradually increased about 8° until the eggs are hatched. 
The air of the room should be occasionally moistened by sprinkling the 
floor, in order that the worm may better free itself from the shell of the 


2. 

4, Feeding.—The duration of the life of the silk-worm varies a good 
deal, according to the warmth of the weather, health, and the variety, 
and rangesfrom thirty-seven to fifty days. The feeding season is about 
thirty-five days. During this period, and at intervals of about six to 
eight days, the worm molts, that is, sheds its skin. As this time is 
regarded as critical, care must be taken not to disturb the worm in any 
way, not even by feeding. Hence, the first step to be taken is to sepa- 
rate each day’s hatching, so that those together may be molting at the 
same time. The best way to do this is to spread over the eggs a net 
made of mosquito-bar material, and tender young leaves of the mul- 
berry placed upon it. The young worms will pass through it to feed on 
the leaves. At the end of each day the net may be removed, and 
another one, in like manner, spread over the eggs. When it may be 
necessary to handle some of the worms, the easiest way is to use a small 
camel-hair paint-brush. 

The number of feedings during the twenty-four hours, as practiced, is 
different in different countries. But here there are two principal feed- 
ings, at about 5 o’elock a.m. and 10 o’clock p.m. Other feedings may 
be given between these if made necessary from any cause. At every 
feeding a net should be spread over the worms and the fresh leaves put 
upon it, as this mode enables the room to be kept clean easily. The 
excrement of the worms passes through it, and when they have ascended 
through the net to the fresh leaves, the remains below it may be swept 
away without disturbing the worms. 

The amount of leaves to be given each day is as follows: before the 
first molting about 15 pounds for every 50,000 worms; between the 
first and second moltings about 30 pounds; between the ‘second and 
third, 60 pounds ; between the third and fourth, 140 pounds; between the 
fourth and fifth, 300 pounds; and during the tifth the same amount, 
eone altogether 5,070 pounds, about the yield of an acre of mul- 

erries. 

As the worms increase in size they should be separated. At first they 
are fed in shallow trays or on shelves, which they will not leave. But 
as they increase in size they become too much crowded. The net is em- 
ployed to effect this separation, by removing it when about half the 
worms have passed through it to the fresh leaves. Another net, with 
fresh leaves, is then to be placed on the remaining portion. Nets with 
large meshes must be used when the worms have so much increased in 
size as to go through them with difficulty. 

When the feeding is with the pruned branches the nets may be dis- 
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pensed with, the branches being so arranged as to leave open spaces 
through which the worms may ascend and the excrement fall down. 

5. HMolting—As the time of molting approaches the worms feed Jess 
and acquire a more shining appearance, As already remarked it is a 
critical condition, and especial regard should then be paid to eleanli- 
ness. The worms of most vigorous health will first molt. y may 
be kept without feed for twenty-four or thirty-six hours in ordefto wait 
for those that are later. But there will be some less healthy and so 
late in molting that it is best to put them in a separate tray or shelf, 
for this difference will become greater in the succeeding moltings. If 
this delay, teo, is occasioned by disease, it may be communicated to the 
healthy portion. 

6. Spinning.— When the worm ceases to feed after its fourth molting, 
preparations should be at hand to form proper places for spinning the 
cocoon. ‘Twigs of the mulberry, willow, or other trees, or of stiff weeds, 
as the mustard and rag-weed, may be laid crosswise so as to leave open 
spaces of an inch in width in which the worms may spin. Or straw, 
fifteen inches in length, may be tied at the ends and these pressed 
toward each other so as to leave a similar space in the middie; or, if the 
feeding has been done on shelves, the straws may be cut so long that 
by pressing the ends on the lower and upper shelves a like opening will 
be made. The places where the worms are should have the light ex- 
eluded, for the worm prefers to spin in the dark. The later worms 
should not be kept under those that are spinning, for their excrement 
at this time is soft. The temperature of the room should be about 80° 
while the cocoon is making. | 

7. The cocoons.—A low sound is heard during the spinning, and when 
this has ceased the cocoons may be taken out and assorted. The silk 
around should be preserved, for, although inferior, it is used by the 
manufacturer. The cocoons that offer most resistance to pressure should 
be put together, as it indicates better silk and more perfect health. 
From these should be selected such as are intended for breeding pur- 
poses. The silk of cocoons that are very soft is generally inferior in 
quality. 

8. Killing the chrysalis——The worm as it is in the cocoon is ealled the 
chrysalis, and in a few days it will emerge from it in a butterfly form. 
To aid its exit from the cocoon it secretes a fluid which destroys the 
silk at one end, and this destroys also the value of all of it, as the silk 
cannot be reeled. To preserve the value of the cocoons the chrysalis 
must be killed, and to do this they are placed in shallow pans, and these 
are put in ovens heated to the boiling-point of water, 212°. Or they 
may be putin boiling water for a short time, or steamed for half an hour. 

9. Drying the cocoon.—A fter the chrysalisis destroyed the cocoons should 
be placed on shelves ina well-ventilated room, and gradually dried. They 
should be stirred frequently until the drying is well advanced. Ordi- 
narily it is not completed before two months. They may then be kept 
for a long time, or sold, or reeled. There is a great tendeney in this 
country to separate the manufacture of an article from the production 
of the raw material, and reeling will soon become established in every 
neighborhood where cocoons are grown. Manufacturers of silk will 
buy cocoons, and we would not advise the households to reel silk until 
they have made progress in raising the worms, and find that they can 
devote a part of the home labor to reeling. It does not come within 
the province of this article to speak of the machines used for this pur- 
pose; that may be done in a future article. 
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The coustitutional weakness of the silk-worm, to which referenee has 
sooften been madein thisarticle, demands every effort that will strengthen 
it. The epidemical diseases which have been so fatal in France and 
Italy are attributed to a constant selection of the largest cocoons, size 
only being regarded, until all, though large, were weak. To produce 
healthy worms does net so much require care and skill in breeding as a 
forbearance from a course that forces nature in a particular direction, at 
the expense of the vital powers. 

The importation of foreign eggs should be avoided, unless from coun- 
tries where the worm is healthy. Those in California may most safely 
be relied on. The first duty we owe to this important industry is to 
start with healthy worms. The success of Jafiir in India was deemed 
so important that the official authorities declared, “It is of great im- 
portance that Jaffir, and others who follow his example, should meet 
with every encouragement from the local authorities.” ‘I particularly 
questioned him,” says Lieutenant Dowlett, ‘regarding his stock of eggs ; 
he assured me that, so far from deteriorating, acclimatized eggs were far 
better than any others, and that for twenty years and upward he had raised 
his own eggs.” “ As I was under the impression,” he continues, “ that 
the silk-worm was very delicate, I was much surprised to find Jaflir’s, 
though under such poor shelter and so crowded, looking so fine and 
well.” A few sheds, low and ill-ventilated, contained his stock. ‘“ Jaftir 
told him that he would be glad to give his worms change of air and 
position oftener than he could afford to do with the space at his com- 
mand, but he laughed at any elaborate sanitary arrangements, and said 
it would never do for any but amateurs to adopt them.” 

The silk-worm has suffered more from the empirical treatment of pre- 
tenders than from all other causes. ’ 

The female worm is larger than the male, and in order to have a 
proper number of each sex, an equal number of each, as far as can be 
judged, should be selected and weighed together. The average weight 
is thus ascertained, and those above it may be relied on as females, those 
below it as males. After the cocoons are thus selected they should be 
fastened to the shelves or trays by some adhesive substance, as paste, 
so that the moth may readily leave the cocoon. The additional neces- 
sary directions we give in the following extract from Mr, Riley’s report, 
and in so doing acknowledge our obligations to him for his admirable 
and practical remarks on the silk-Worm. It is not often that we meet a 
practical entomologist : 


The moths come out most abnndantly during the early morning hours, and as they 
issue they should be taken by the wings and the sexes kept apart for a short time. 
The males may then be placed with the females. Coitus, according to the best breed- 
ers, Should not last more than six or eight hours, and at the end of that time the couples 
should be separated by holding the female gently by the wings with one hand and 
pressing the abdomen with the other. The males may then be thrown away and the 
females placed for a few minutes on sheets of blotting-paper, where they will free 
themselves of much yellowish or fulyous fluid, which would otherwise soil the cloth 
upon which the eggs are to be laid. They may then be placed side by side in trays 
lined with linen cloth, when they will immediately commence depositing. The trays 
may be tipped up at one end so that they incline a little, as the moths are then more 
apt to lay their eggs uniformly. They should also be kept in the dark, in accordance 
with the nocturnal habits of the moth. Most of the eggs will be deposited in about 
twenty-four hours, and the moths may then be thrown away, as eggs deposited after 
that time are not as well impregnated. No deformed mothsshonld be used. The eggs 
are best preserved on the cloth where originally deposited, as they are protected by a 
natural coating of varnish, and, being fastened, the worms, when hatching, eat their 
way out better, 
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Whilst Jaitir was successful in his ill-ventilated and crowded sheds, 
others failed with expensive houses, having every appliance which con- 
venience, ventilation, and warmth demanded. The principal cause of 
this suecess and failure we have pointed out in the facts that he did not 
bring together more worms than produce sixty pounds of silk at one 
feeding, nor did he enervate the worms by injudicious breeding, as did 
those who were unsuccessful. Care ought to be observed in localities 
as to the exposure of the cocoonery, where the temperature is subject 
to extremes, and especially that of heat, for this is more frequent 
during the feeding season than its opposite, and especially so where 
large establishments are contemplated. Speaking of a prominent fail- 
ure, the San Francisco Alta says: ‘The Dayisville plantation, which 
was the largest in the State, was rooted out when the trees were four 
years old. The cocooneries there were not properly protected against 
excessive heat.” 

The exposure should be such as will protect the building from the 
cold winds of the northwest, and from great heat also, by being open 
to the southwest winds. In household silk-cultivation this can ordinarily 
be sufficiently accomplished by a hedge and shade trees. Against wet 
weather, or local dampness, a large open fire-place is necessary, that 
proper dryness may be secured, and such moderate ventilation as will 
keep the air pure, without creating a draught. 


FOREST CULTIVATION ON+THE PLAINS. 


THE CLIMATE AND CULTIVABLE CAPACITY OF THE PLAINS CONSIDERED 
IN REGARD TO THE AMELIORATIONS POSSIBLE THROUGH GREATER 
PROTECTION BY FORESTS. 


By Lorrin BLODGET. 


The existence of forests in a state of nature over almost the entire 
area occupied by civilized nations is strong, if not decisive, proof that 
they hold relations to the scil and surface that. cannot safely be disre- 
garded. In such parts of the Old World as have been wastefully occu- 
pied in this respect, and where the native forests have been wholly re- 
moved and the surface denuded, there has been a great waste of the 
ancient fertility of the soil, and often an exhaustion, if not an absolute 
destruction of the nations that once flourished in those countries. Ara- 
bia, Palestine, and various parts of Asia Minor, with parts of Greece, 
and Turkey in Europe, are illustrations of this waste and ruin in the 
East, while Spain is perhaps the most striking example in the West. 
It is indisputable that the powerful nations that for centuries oceupied 
those countries first rose to strength on the natural wealth of soil and 
forests which originally occupied the surface; and their decline and ex- 
haustion were at least coincident with the waste and denudation of the 
country. The lands became less and less productive, and arid plains 
only remained where general cultivation and dense populations long 
existed, until finally the exhausted surface would maintain no greater 
population than we find occupying it now. A long process of vigorous 
and constant effort to restore what has been destroyed can alone make 
those countries what they were, even within the best known periods of 
history, and this course their enervated people are not likely at any early 
day to attempt. 
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The greater part of the surface of the United States was originally cov- 
ered with a forest growth remarkable for its uniformity, for the magnifi- 
cent size of the trees themselves, and for its decisive influence on the local 
climate, as well as on the condition of the surface soil. Lands which, 
after clearing and cropping for thirty years or more, appear hard, re- 
fractory, and liable to destructive droughts, were originally entirely 
free from either of these conditions, and, within the per sonal knowledge 
of many of their present occupants, were amply supplied with moisture, 
as well as loose and fertile in character of surface for cultivation. No 
observant person can fail to be impressed with the importance of arrest- 
ing the progress of these changes, and most persons have no hesitation 
in tracing these results to the removal of forests. Careless cultivation 
has much to do with it, undoubtedly, but worse than that is the loss of 
the protection forests give, and the steady supply of moisture to the soil 
which their presence secures. 

It is, in fact, only recently that settlements have extended beyond 
the limits of the vast primeval forest extending from the Atlantic 
nearly to the Mississippi River. Within a comparatively few years we 
have come to occupy a surface quite novel to the first experience of our 
people, in the prairies and the plains. They have been a problem to 
us trom the beginning, one not easy of solution from the point of our 
previous knowledge. "AS a contrast with the forests which were the 
natural covering of the surface, the difference was so great as to im- 
ply essential differences of both soil and climate, since it could only be 
explained by supposing that neither soil nor climate permitted trees to 
grow. 

But a very brief period of actual occupancy has put a very different 
construction on the case as a whole, and the partial incredulity at first 
existing as to the possibility of growing forest-trees has almost wholly 
disappeared. It has been found that neither of these conditions pre- 
sents any obstacles that cannot be promptly overcome on the prairies 
proper, or the plains nearer the Mississippi which are called by this 
name. These prairies are, apparently, no more than natural fields or 
clearings, preserved from growing up to timber chiefly by the annual 
fires and the existing turf which covers them. If once the surface is 
broken, and the fires are restrained, they are immediately covered with 
natural growths of some form of forest-trees, possibly not the best or 
most valuable, but such as at least serve to vindicate their capacity to 
grow any ordinary forest-trees. 

The absolute origin of the prairies is obscure; it may be simply the 
constant invasion of the forest by fires starting on the distant and dry 
interior, and carried eastward by the prevalent westerly winds. Cer- 
tainly the great tertiary formations of the country west of the Missouri 
were brought to their present condition as plains, and were undoubtedly 
exposed to the same general conditions of exposure they now present. 
On these the forests could scarcely get a footing so strong as to main- 
tain themselves with severely trying winds sweeping over them from 
the west. They therefore continued to be the plains they were in the 
beginning, and the districts bordering them at the east were always in- 
vaded by the destructive agencies originating at those western limits. 
The agency of savages is well known to be as destructive in the matter 
of kindling fires as the presence of civilization, and for ages, therefore, 
the greater body of fertile and well-watered lands, now described as 
prairies, have been swept of their covering of vegetation annually, as 
far as fires could effect its destruction. 

The plains and prairies are in an unnatural condition of denudation 
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and exposure if these views are correct. The first question is to inquire 
whether any agencies in our power to control can be employed to re- 
store what is wanting, and to protect what we still have from further 
destruction. An act for the restoration and preservation of forest-trees 
is the first and most effective step that is suggested. The power of the 
General Government can to a great extent control the conditions under 
which the lands may be taken up, and this power, directed wisely, will 
not be to the prejudice or injury of any class of occupants of the soil. 
The existing difficulties of climate and surface are their greatest obsta- 
cle, and if general improvements are practicable throagh prompt legis- 
lation and united efforts, the first to receive the benefits will be the set- 
tlers themselves. In these views, a bill prepared by the honorable Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, in 1873, (H.R. No. 3008, second session Forty- 
second Congress,) provided effectual guarantees, first, for the preser- 
vation of existing timber; second, for the planting of a certain propor- 
tion of all lands sold or granted on which such proportion does not 
naturally exist; and third, the general planting of tracts of unsold lands, 
in the least protected districts, by the direct agency of the General Gov- 
ernment. And to afford settlers and occupants special inducements to 
such planting, lands to the extent of a quarter section would be given 
to a settler who should plant and cultivate so much in forest for five 
years. a 

That ali these powers and requirements are within the authority of 
the General Government to exercise and enforce, cannot be doubted if 
the exigency is so general and important as to demand them as a con- 
dition of successful occupancy of the soil itself. The lands of the plains 
generally certainly cannot be sold to realize any revenue to the Govern- 
ment without some such provision. If granted or conveyed without 
sale, it is doubtful whether they can be occupied, and thus the primary 
duty of providing for their safe occupancy fails to be discharged by the 
Government. 

Undoubtedly the first among the questions to be considered is the 
possibility of the improvement and the ameliorations proposed to be 
effected. If tree-planting is itself impossible, or if no practical ame- 
lioration of soil or climate results from it, the exercise of compulsory 
powers would at least be of doubtful propricty. For these reasons it is 
proposed here to treat the question apart from any doubtful or disputed 
propositions on this general subject, and to consider fairly whether por- 
tions which admit of no doubt, and are not open to question anywhere, 
do not fully sustain the general principles of the measure proposed in 
the Commissioner’s bill. 

The mutual relations of surface to climate cannot be disputed, and 
they must be considered fairly in any discussion of the modes of restor- 
ing better local conditions, or of averting further deterioration. The 
greatest of all agencies for the retention of water on the surface, wher- 
ever falling, for promoting its absorption and penetration of the soil, 
and for rediffusing its vapor in the atmosphere, is what we designate 
as the native forest. Ferests are, in nature, the growth of centuries 
under conditions generally favorable; and they resist, for periods 
equally long, the action of even unfavorable conditions. When de- 
stroyed, they are not readily restored through natural agencies, and the 
denuded surface changes materially in the direction of aridity, and in 
the waste of nutritive elements in the soil. And the destructive power 
of extreme seasons of drought, of fire, and of special acts of man, in a 
savage as well as in a civilized state, is such that no conclusion adverse 
to the possibility of forest-growth can be drawn from the absence ot 
such growth on any part of the plains yet explored. 
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This last point is so important to the subject of this inquiry that it 
should be further elucidated. It was an early and common error at the 
first occupancy of the prairies of Indiana and Illinois to infer that some 
inherent difficulty in the soil or climate prevented the growth of forests 
on them. Yet experience very soon proved that no more prolific soil, or 
more favorable conditions of climate, existed in the world to favor forest- 
growth. Special adverse influences, which we cannot yet fully under- 
stand, alone prevented the growth of forests on these prairies originally. 
Local peculiarities had, indeed, crept in which could be controlled only 
by the intervention of energetic efforts of men associated either as 
individuals or through legislative action. The stiff prairie-soil was 
itself the growth of centuries, and the annual fires had become as inev- 
itable, almost, as any feature of the climate. While these continued no 
forests could spring up on the prairies'‘and retain their hold unaided, 
however perfect the adaptation of soil to forest-growth. 

Passing westward from the prairie districts, as they are generally 
known, we enter by insensible gradations on the surface of the plains. 
The long-standing belief that great absolute change of soil, or change 
from soil to desert sands and rocks ensued, has been dissipated, as before 
stated. Anywhere on the road to Denver and the foot of the mountains 
the most recent and ample testimony is that water alone is needed to 
make the surface productive under cultivation. And perhaps the most 
remarkable of the favorable facts developed is that which shows that 
sage-brush and alkaline soils mean little or nothing more than that the 
requisite spring and summer rains are deficient. With a restoration of 
these rains, or with irrigation enough to compensate for them, the sur- 
face, previously covered with saline efflorescence, and having a ferbid- 
ding aspect under a sparse 4nd stubborn growth of sage or grease-weed, 
at once yields ample and constant crops of wheat and every other grain. 
It is a gratifying relief to find these, and valleys and plains, a few only 
of which are to be seen east of the summit ranges of the Rocky Mount- 
ain plateau, but which are abundant and general in the basin districts 
of Utah and Idaho, are all within easy control of energetic settlers, and 
all can be turned into almost gardens of fertility, when irrigating-streams 
are within reach. 

But the specially adverse feature of the plains is the absence of for- 
ests and timber. All the surface east of the mountains is and has 
been especially exposed to the destructive local and general influences 
which have kept furest-trees from the prairies of Illinois and the adja- 
cent States. And with this wholesale denudation has come an un- 
doubted exaggeration of all the extremes of climate natural to the lati- 
tude. The winds of the spring and summer sweep over vast stretches 
of surface which afford little or no evaporation to mitigate their dry- 
ness, and they therefore become excessively dry. The rains which fall, 
even profusely, at certain seasons, chiefly in the spring, are thrown rap- 
idly off from the dry turf of the surface; anda sudden flood of the upper 
rivers of the plains may be followed in twelve hours by winds entirely 
dry, and which, in sweeping over the surface, get little or no aecession 
of moisture from the rain which fell profusely but a day before. The 
natural moisture of the climate is therefore wasted, and in consequence 
of this waste is insufficient to sustain the first efforts at cultivation. 

Under these general views it is clear that the practical problem of im- 
proving the plains and even the basin districts of the interior of the 
continent opens very favorably. In one mode or another it is certain 
that the greater part of the surface ean be brought under cultivation, 
and its value can be vastly enhanced over the previous general belief 
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as to such value. Geological research has greatly enlightened us as to 
the origin of the strata which make up the general surface, and the 
plateaux and mesas are nowhere more forbidding or barren than the 
plains or valleys. In the immediate mountains, also, great numbers of 
instances appear in which, as in the Uintah Mountains, the high lateral 
ridges are composed of nearly horizontal strata, with a level surface, 
and the ridge or declivity is wholly one of denudation through an orig- 
inally level mass. Grazing-tracts and forest-belts of singular luxuri- 
ance lie along these summits and ranges, and these have a great value 
directly available in the immediate occupation of the country. 

The actual climate of the plains and basin districts has now been 
very closely determined by scientific observation. The most valuable 
agency has been that of the military posts, at all of which careful 
records are kept of the quantity of rain falling, as well as of the tem- 
perature, and often of the humidity, winds, and other conditions. At 
the eastern border, and at a few localities farther west, individuals 
have kept equally valuable records, from the whole of which a close 
approximation to a positive climatology may be deduced. From these it 
appears that the rain-fall of every season continues abundantas far west- 
ward as the ninety-eighth meridian, nearly. In Kansas, on the Arkan- 
sas and Kansas Rivers, the dry surface begins soon after passing Council 
Grove and Abilene, and from Fort Zarah to Fort Reynolds, on the Arkan- 
sas, a distance of three hundred miles, the country is very dry. On the 
Kansas River, from Salina to the sources of the Smoky Hill Fork, and 
beyond these to Denver, the deficiency of rain is considerable, but not 
so great as on the Arkansas. On the Platte, from Fort Kearney to the 
foot of the mountains, the like deficiency exists, but still less than on the 
Kansas, the degree of deficiency being lesson going northward. Again, 
on the line of the Canadian River, at the thirty-sixth parallel, there is 
less deficiency of rain than on the Arkansas at the thirty-eighth, to 
whatever cause this may be due. In the ‘ Bad Lands” of Nebraska 
and Dakota, and in the valleys east and south of the Black Hills, there 
is a material deficiency of rain, but on the upper plains of the Missouri, 
the Yellowstone, and other rivers northward, the deficiency in spring 
and summer is not so great. The deficiency here spoken of is more 
definitely the sensible deficiency experienced in cultivation or shown in 
the vegetation and surface evidences than the measured deficiency in 
quantity falling. It is a striking fact that the actual quantity falling, as 
shown by the rain-gauge, would in most climates be considered ample. 
At Fort Kearney, on the Platte, for instance, at the very border of the 
arid region, as generally described, the quantity of water falling in 
spring and summer is one-half greater than that falling in the same 
seasons on the border of Lake Ontario, New York. 


Locality. | Years. | Spring. | Summer. 

Inches. Inches. 
Fort Kearney, 99° west longitude-.-..---.----.----.-.-. 11 9.52 11.35 
Oswego, New York-.-----.-----2----- e+ 02-2 seen ee pene ee 8 6.18 7.63 
Niagara, New York .....----- ---------+0+ -e--0+---- eee 10 6.87 9.81 
Fort Laramie, 104° 47’ west longitude ..-.....--........ | 10 6.25 5.09 
Fort Riley, 96° 25’ west longitude ...-....---....-...--- 6 6.48 9.37 
Fort Randall, 98° 12’ west longitude...-..........-..-..! 3 4.93 7.16 

9 


Denver, 104° west longitude..---..----..-----..-----.-- | 5.51 | 4 1.00 


i —— 
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Here we see that no western post is greatly deficient in spring rains 
as compared with Central New York, and only Denver and Laramie are 

materially deficient in summer rains. 4 
These facts are very striking, and on examination they are found to 
characterize the entire area of the plains at the most critical season for 
vegetable growths, the three monthsof spring; and, in fact, the month 
of June is also included. It has long been known that many of the 
rivers of the plains have floods in May and June; this is especially true 
of the Kansas, which has its rise in a secondary tract of high lands, a 
hundred miles east of Denver, and of the general line of the foot of the 
mountains. Recent observation shows that this tract is quite well 
watered in spring and early summer, at least in contrast with the line 
of the Arkansas, and with the overshadowed valleys, at the very 
foot of the mountains. It is sufficient proof of this profusion, that 
the entire volume of the Republican Fork, Solomon’s Fork, and Smoky 
Hill Fork, of the Kansas River, as well as of several tributaries of the 


Platte on the north, and the Arkansas on the south, is derived from this — 


isolated area. The water thrown off from this tract, four degrees of 
longitude in length, or from 100° to 104° west longitude, and two de- 
grees of latitude in width, 384° to 404° north, is fully as great as the 
average water-drainage of an equal area in Michigan or New York. 

The characteristics belonging to it undoubtedly are simply those of 
profuse rain-fall and too rapid drainage to the river-beds. There being 
no forests, and little or no such abundance of other vegetation on the 
surface as would serve to arrest and diffuse the rain, either by absorp- 
tion into the soil or by retention in swamps, grass or wood lands on 
the surface, the chief value derivable elsewhere from such profu- 
sion here disappears. In this tract, surrounded as it is by plains of 
such extent as to prevent any protection from prairie-fires, there has 
really been no chance in a state of nature to attain forest growths. The 
narrow line of cottonwoods and willows at the river borders was only 
preserved by being almost in the water, and however adequate the nat- 
ural rain-fall to sustain forests, there was still no chance for them with- 
out the protection of man. On this extension of prairie soils and uni- 
form surface, where every acre is really arable land in the fullest sense, 
_would appear to be the most favorable spot for initiating practical meas- 
ures to intersperse forests with cultivated fields. Two or three great 
railroad lines traverse it, affording ample means for communication and 
the support of settlements. Establishments on the northern and west- 
ern borders of such a tract are essential, and here they are easily made; 
‘indeed, they are to some considerable extent made already, the line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and its branch to Denver, being already a 
line of not distant settlements, and of possible complete connection of 
protecting establishments. 

The precise quantity of rain falling on this district should be ascer- 
tained. To do this, observations must be taken at the sources of the 
Smoky Hill and Republican Forks of the Kansas River, about 103° 
west longitude, and also on the South Platte and its tributaries. Itis 
probable that the whole territory intervening between the Platte and 
the Arkansas is better watered than the immediate valleys of either of 
these rivers. In attempting to determine the quantity for the plains 
generally, we have a great abundance of observations in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Minnesota, the most conspicuous feature in all cases being 
the profusion of rain from May to July. Generally, in Kansas the sum- 
mer aggregate is greater than in any locality or State of its latitude 
eastward to the sea-board. This average ranges from fifteen inches at 
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the eastern to eleven inches at the western border of the settled por- 
tion, at 97° west longitude. At Fort Kearney, on the Platte, two de- 
grees farther west, the quantity for summer is also eleven inches, with 
a quantity in May even more abundant. Indeed, at all these stations, 
while the first three months of the year are very dry, April begins to 
be profuse, and May to July are always profuse in rain-fall. The abun- 
dance of rain is simply attendant on the advance of the season, and in 
Northern Texas, where March and April are the growing months, the 
rains are then most profuse. In the Indian Territory March begins the 
season; in Southern Kansas April; and.in Nebraska May. The follow- 
ing table, giving the best results of observation of rain-fall, may be given 
here as a more convenient place for reference than elsewhere ° 
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The above table affords unexpectedly favorable results, particularly in 
regard to the critical seasons of spring and summer. Of more than 
twenty stations near or on the plains, but two or three show marked 
deficiency of rain, even in summer; and in spring, April and May at 
the South, and May and June at the North, are always marked by a 
fair amount of rain. 

There is, it is true, need of observation at a much greater number of 
places, and conducted for longer periods. A few years more of the 
present fullness of observation will warrant more decisive judgments 
as to the quantities anywhere at hand to be utilized in some way more 
than is done at present. If, at the localities of Fort Atkinson, Fort 
Kearney, and Fort Sully, on this side of the plains, a summer ag- 
gregate of 10 inches or more is to be relied upon, and at Fort Lyon, 
Golden City, Laramie, and Cheyenne, 5 to 7 inches can be relied upon 
for the same season, the assurance is certain that forest-growth may be 
anywhere maintained after the first efforts and dangers of planting are 
past. Comparing these quantities with the records of rain-fall in 
Europe, the facts appear in a still more striking light; the whole in-- 
terior, and indeed much of the west of Europe, having a small quantity 
of rain. The following are condensed results by seasons, and generally 
derived from long periods of observation : 


Locality. Spring. | Summer. | Autumn. | Winter. Year. 
| 

Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
London, England...--....-.-.. 4.09 6. 00 6.15 | 4. 45 20. 69 
Marseilles, France.....-....-=- 4, G7 2.17 8.00 | 5. 23 20.16 
LoL es ae See alee ee a 5. 66 7.21 5. 45 5. 24 23. 56 
Sis Petersvurp. 2.25.-.6- s= soso] 2. 89 6.73 5. 11 2.93 17. 65 
Simferopol, Crimea.......----- 3. 22 6. 01 3.40 | 2. 20 14. 83 
Lougan, South Russia -.-...---) 3.57 4.99 | 3. 02 |, 2, 28 13. 87 


The whole central area of Europe exhibits like small quantities of 
rain, and the simple measurements of quantity on the plains of the 
United States by no means sustain the idea that such aridity exists as 
to require irrigation. Yet the small number of rainy or cloudy days, 
and the sudden outflow of the water in streams, as well as its rapid 
evaporation in the somewhat caustic atmosphere that sweeps over the 
plains, reduce the practical value of the rain falling to little more than 
half the quantity when deposited elsewhere. At Niagara and Roches- 
ter, New York, the quantity of rain in spring is less than 7 inches, and 
that of summer 84 to 9 inches only. At Council Grove, Fort Riley, and 
Fort Atkinson, positions reaching westward from the settled border of 
Kansas, the quantity is fully equal to or exceeds that at Rochester. 
Even at Golden City, Fort Lyon, and Denver, it is nearly equal in 
spring, though deficient in summer. 

Several instances of especially favorable results in the rain-fall of 
single months for the year 1872 are afforded at the stations of the War 
Department Signal-Service on and near the plains; among which are 
the following, showing very ample rains at the critical months, April to 
July, (quantities in inches :) 
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Stations. April. | May. | June. | July. 
| 
Derenny @8 Pet SAT Cone ee Re 2.09 | 3.74 | 2. 07 2.69 
WBrHBG 2 2b5 ch das snc sak aes eee Bab wn 1.43 | 2. 66 | 0.47 | 0.11 
Cheyennew. ~ 4 Ise s se ee a eaeise ee cnc 1.61 | ee) 1.84 | 3. 90 
War cm Cray aeeen ee eee ees cee ate | 0. 35 | 1.78 0.74 | ES 
Worhyulbye sess sesh ose cate se senae ee \(No obs’n.) 2.98 | 2.3441 6, 48 
Rontibenhon’ se os tse hs sed eee le 0. 67 | 0. 64 1.14 4. 62 
QOmahaeeeeeeeese see: ee re Sots SD 3. 84 | 6.35) 3.91 | 6. 36 
| 


The records at all points of observation are unfortunately too brief to 
afford any proper means of determining whether the quantity of rain is 
greater now than it was ten years since; though great force attaches to 
the almost universal belief in such increase on the part of the more in- 
telligent residents and observers in the interior. The range of non- 
periodic variation is very great in all parts of the temperate latitudes, 
and it is possible that our earliest practical experience on the plains was 
in a period characterized by a succession of dry seasons. In Utah it is 
quite clear that practically the warmer seasons have become far more 
profuse in rain-fall than they were fifteen years ago; and at the eastern 
foot of the mountains, the settled localities, as Denver, and the dis- 
tricts both south and north of the original center of settlements, afford 
marked evidence of improvement. But there are no statistics of meas- 
urement Which afford any positive evidence; the periods observed at 
the military posts being quite irregular, and not sufficiently extended to 
establish any law of increase. 

On no point of practical results are both writers and observers more 
thoroughly agreed, than in affirming the value of forests, as agents of 
at least local amelioration of climate. An essential condition of the 
growth or improvement of a soil by chemical decomposition of its ele- 
ments and by the deposit in or on it of vegetable mold, is the constant 
permeation of its strata by the water of rains and snows. These 
waters bear more or less ammonia always with them, which is the chief 
agent of rock decomposition, and in practical experience the forest-soils 
of the. Central States are found deeply decomposed and fertilized. 
They are also free in absorbing water, holding it long, and yielding it 
slowly by subsequent evaporation and by drainage through the surface 
strata in permanent springs. The first result of too great and general 
clearings of the forest is to dry up the springs, and next to harden the 
surface-soil, forming a stiff mass which sheds the water of ordinary 
rains, and can only be permeated by water and by the roots of plants 
when thoroughly broken up and fertilized by artificial means. Arter 
long periods of exposure the surface becomes so hard and refractory as 
to bear little or no resemblance to the soft, moist, deep soil of the orig- 
inal woodland. The denudation of the hills and upland plains of any 
one of the Central States will show a marked decline in productive ¢a- 
pacity, from that belonging to the original or first occupancy. <At that 
time the wealth of the soil had not been wasted, nor had the general 
exposure of the surface deprived the crops of the shelter of adjacent 
woods, preventing the dry and caustic winds from exhausting the vi- 
tality of every plant exposed to them. 

The ordinary condition of the atmosphere, as it sweeps in general pro- 
gress eastward, is that of an absorbent of moisture. When rain is not 
actually falling the air is taking up moisture, and if nothing is offered 
to it by ordinary evaporation from the surface the condition soon be- 
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comes arid, or deficient in the quantity necessary for favorable action on 
vegetable growths. Though a desert surface intensifies the aridity, yet 
an ordinarily dry and denuded surface yielding no moisture by evap- 
oration soon renders the surface atmosphere unduly dry and caustic. 
The summer winds may even approach a sirocco in quality, and those of 
winter are piercing and destructive. The water-surface of any one of 
the great lakes is quite sufiicient to neutralize either extreme for the 
countries lying on the line of atmospheric circulation across these lakes; 
and while the actual rain-fall of, Buffalo, Niagara, and Lockport is but 
small, the air is rarely or never biting in its aridity, as when it reaches 
the eastern and cultivated border of the plains after traversing hun- 
dreds of miles of surface destitute of water, forests, or other moisture- 
yielding conditions. 

The practical question is whether, with a general climate of constant 
rain-fall, the smaller quantity of such rain-fall can be diffused and dis- 
tributed so as to sustain the constant vegetation of the central and 
eastern States. What may be accomplished by replacing that which 
we are accustomed to regard as the natural covering of. the soil in the 
forests? And what further by cultivation, by special irrigation, and by 
shelter from the present unrestricted sweep of surface winds? In 
answer, it may at least be assumed that important ameliorations of the 
local and surface conditions are certainly within control. And the whole 
field of action is in a climate especially mild as compared with the north 
of Europe. The denuded uplands of Germany, the exposed mountain 
districts of Scotland, and other localities of the eastern continent where 
cultivation struggles to reclaim every inch of surface that may be made 
to yield the smallest product for human support, present examples of 
deterioration. The entire area of the plains, and all the plateaus, mesas, 
and basins of the interior need nothing but water to make them pro- 
ductive in valuable staples. Everywhere within the United States it is 
warm enough, and the natural soil isrich enough. So greatis thisnatural 
capacity that every observer and writer who has visited these districts 
believes that irrigation would be profitable in every case where it would 
be possible; the general presumption being that many of the valleys 
and river bottoms near the mountains will continue to be deficient in rain, 
and can only be cultivated by the aid of irrigation. The concentration 
of settlements in the basin districts of Utah and Idaho has fortunately 
tested this capacity for profitable cultivation by irrigation very thor- 
oughly, and it is pronounced successful in all cases. The mountain- 
streams are abundant and permanent, showing a profusion of summer 
aS well as winter rains on their summits. The rain which would be 
sufficient, probably, if equally distributed over valleys as well as 
mountains, is condensed by attraction on the higher ranges, and there- 
fore is not constant in the valleys. In short, it is not the general aver- 
age supply that is so much at fault as the local distribution. 


But the districts on the eastern slope of the greater mountain-plateaus. 


are probably the most difficult to deal with. The great ranges have 
exhausted most of the moisture of the aérial volumes from which the 
summer rains fall, and until their disturbing influence has been wholly 
exhausted the deficiency of rain continues. Probably a belt at Denver 
and near the eastern foot of the mountains has the quite insufficient 
quantity of 15 inches of rain annually, and another, stretching two hun- 
dred to three hundred miles eastward, has but 20 to 24 inches. This is 
not of itself decidedly adverse, and cultivation might here succeed with- 
out irrigation, if adequate shelter and local ameliorations could be intro- 
duced.’ Possibly a portion of the drier belt could be so cultivated 
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ultimately; but, for the present, irrigation would be necessary to break 
up, permeate, and prepare the soil. 

The proportion of the rain-fall absorbed by the soil, or otherwise re- 
tained temporarily on the surface, must vary so greatly with different 
soils and exposures as to render caleulation difficult. It is said that a 
share of the surface of the plains near the sources of the several forks 
of the Kansas River is somewhat loose in texture, readily taking in a 
large proportion of the rain-fall, which subsequently rises in and near 
the bed of the several streams.. In most of these river beds water is 
readily found a few feet from the surface, even when none is visible 
without digging. Generally, however, the surface is hard and repellant, 
throwing off nine-tenths, at least, of all the waiter falling in rain and 
snow. The proportion retained or "absorbed should be not Tess than one- 
fourth; and certainly in the original woodlands of the Central States, 
much more than this proportion was the permanent stock of the loose, 
leaf-mulched surface, the ponds and the saturated strata of soil through 
which the water slowly made its way to the living springs. 

As an illustration of the value of the several natural agencies for dif- 
fusion of moisture, the condition of the country bordering on Lake On- 
tario may be contrasted with that of Eastern Virginia and Maryland. 
The actual injury occurring from periods of extreme dry weather is less 
in New York and Canada, near this lake, and with less than 30 inches of 
annual rain-fall, than in Virginia and Maryland with 44 inches. The 
large forest and water surface lying west of Lake Ontario softens the 
surface atmosphere, and increases the rain-fall to some extent, while 
accomplishing far more of benefits through general diffusion and utili- 
zation of the quantity of water that does fall. It is possible that the 
great lakes themselves have been the chief agents in creating and pre- 
serving the forests of all the States near their latitude, and that in their 
absence the open plains and denuded surface would have stretched far 
toward the Atlantic coast. 

In regard to the distinctive question of forest-planting, perhaps the 
most important statement that may be made is that it can never be 
unprofitable, whether general consequences of value are derived from 
it or not.. For proprietors or occupants of the soilin any degree, from 
the owner of a single quarter-section to the most extensive proprietor- 
ship, the most remunerative return for labor or investment would be to 
elothe a share of the surface with a growth of timber. Railroad com- 
panies may in this way protect their lines of track from drifting snows, 
and at the same time secure large advances in the value of their lands 
along any great thoroughfare. At either the eastern or western border 
of the plains proper facilities already exist to prepare and plant at little 
absolute cost, and the subsequent protection from fires and other casual- 
ties can be secured through systematic breaking up of the original 
surface. Experience has everywhere shown that the growth of ‘both 
deciduous trees and evergreens is very rapid on the soil of the prairies 
and plains. Five or six years from the planting would give a surplus 
in thinning sufficient to pay the cost of removal, and eight or ten years 
would give fencing material and fire-wood in abundance. The locust, 
Osage-orange, and ailanthus are perhaps the strongest and most rapid 
growers; they are very hardy, and would test the question of growth 
and protection to the surface very promptly. On the northern and 
cooler districts evergreens might be more efficient, especially in forming 
protection-belts against the winds. While on the prairies almost any- 
thing will grow, practical experience is wanting as to the question what 
varieties of timber are most available; there is nothing in thé known 
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conditions of climate or soil in the general surface adverse to the rea- 
sonable expectation of success. Localities will probably be found on 
which no efforts would be successful, but of the general capacity of the 
climate of the plains to sustain forests there can be no doubt. And 
this is also as decidedly true of deciduous trees of the ordinary class 
belonging to the older forests of the East, as it is of evergreens, cotton- 
woods, and poplars. On the northward slope of the drainage toward 
Hudson’s Bay, in Dakota and Minnesota, the river borders in localities 
protected against fire often show fine clumps of elms, maples, and oaks, 
not less luxuriant than those of Michigan or Ohio. On the more dis- 
tant plains of the Athabasca and its sources even more abundant natural 
forests of maples, oaks, and other deciduous trees are found, the single 
condition necessary to their existence appearing to be protection against 
fire and casual destruction. 

At Fort Kearney, on the Platte, with a rain-fall of 25 inches, there can- 
not be greater intrinsic difficulty in planting forests than on the Moose 
or Pembina Rivers, at the forty-ninth parallel, and on the same merid- 
ian. A narrow belt east of the Black Hills and west of the Missouri, 
embracing the “Bad Lands” and the Missouri Valley for some distance 
above Fort Sully, appears to be more decidedly deficient in rain at the 
critical seasons than any part of the country surrounding it on either 
side, possibly due to the exhaustion of the surplus moisture in the season 
of showers by the elevated mountain-summit of the Black Hills, the Big 
Horn, and Wind River Mountains. Two years of observation at Fort 
Pierre, 1855 to 1857, would appear to support this view, as also do the 
general and local descriptions of the country by travelers and resi- 
dents. Observations at Fort Sully, however, which is very near Fort 
Pierre, both being on the Missouri near the forty-fourth parallel and 
the one hundredth meridian, show for 1872 an abundant summer rain- 
fall; while in 1856 there were but 34 inches, in 1872 the quantity was 
10 inches. The range between the quantities in extreme years is at this 
point undoubtedly great, and the adverse influence on general cultiva- 
tion may be considerable. 

But none of this difficulty exists after passing a short distance west- 
ward at the same latitude. The bottoms of the Little Missouri River 
abound in timber and grass, and all the country west of the one hundred 
and third meridian appears to have a favorable climate, the Powder 
River and Yellowstone districts particularly. in the more decided val- 
leys of Montana, near’ the Rocky Mountains, local deficiencies exist, 
and irrigation is necessary. Facilities exist for such irrigation, how- 
ever, in abundant mountain-streams and easy diversion of their waters, 
but far the greater body of cpen country north of latitude 44° appears 
to need no irrigation. At Fort Randall, on the Missouri, at 43° north 
latitude, and not far below Forts Sully and Pierre, before referred to, 
there is a reasonable abundance of rain from May to September; and 
on all the coteaux, or higher prairies of Eastern Dakota and Western 
Minnesota, there is no material deficiency. The same conditions are 
known to apply to the Red and Pembina River districts, and to the 
country on the Assiniboine and the Saskatchawan, chiefly beyond our 
boundary. As far as surveyed, the Upper. Yellowstone district is found 
to be profusely watered, though the vicinity of the new park is too 
greatly elevated to be free from summer frosts. 

Descending toward the Missouri the climate is greatly softened, how- 
ever, and it is especially mild about Fort Benton, where, also, though 
but 2,600 feet above the sea, the spring and summer rains are reason- 
ably abundant. 
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On all the plains proper—and the greater prairies of the western parts 
of Kansas and Minnesota should be classed as plains—the special defi- 
ciency of timberis such that every inducement exists to cultivate forests 
as a source of profit. The sweep of the fires by which the native forest 
has been kept down needs only to be averted to faver the most liberal 
growth of either deciduous or evergreen trees. ‘The value of the pro- 
tection tree-plantations give can at once be realized, and while co-opera- 
tion and legislative aid are desirable in the highest degree, there is still 
a certain reward within reach of every single and isolated planter. 
Protection against the sweep of surface-winds, especially in winter and 
spring, is a great need of the prairies, even in Illinois; and a practical 
comparison of their productiveness when partially sheltered, as is so 
common through the natural oak-openings of Wisconsin, shows a great 
preference over the entirely naked rolling prairie. Lands so sheltered 
can be more profitably cropped than the unsheltered rolling prairies, 
especially in wheat. The requisite detail as to modes of planting, and 
to classes and varieties of timber-trees, has been clearly explained in 
several publications by practical cultivators. The commissioners ap- 
pointed under an act to promote the growth of forest-trees of the State 
of Wisconsin ‘have, in their reports, thoroughly treated the practical 
questions of actual planting. Many other official reports and private 
publications have urged the same general policy, and have explained 
the conditions of its operation for different localities. All these writers 
ascribe important modifications of the local climate to the influence of 
belts or bodies of woodland, and in no case have results been reported 
adverse to the hope of such benefits. 

Under these circumstances the time is particularly favorable for legis- 
lative action, inciting or positively requiring tree-planting as a condi- 
tion of the original disposal of the public lands. Public opinion is so 
favorable on the point of anticipation of personal profits to every 
planter that no burden would be imposed by such legislation which 
would not be returned to every land-holder directly ; the general benefit 
resulting would be additional to the personal benefit. No more favora- 
ble circumstances for initiating measures on the part of the General 
Government could be expected in any case. 

In common cultivation extraordinarily favorable effects are produced 
by the simple process of mulching; covering the surface with some light, 
loose mass, composed of vegetable matter undergoing slow decompo- 
sition, if possible, but nearly the same benefits are realized by covering 
the surface with material affording protection simply. Soils that would 
otherwise harden to absolute imperviousness, and destroy the local 
vegetation in consequence, are by mulching kept uniformly moist 
through long periods of absence of rain. The same principles apply to 
a forest-covered surface; loose deposits of leaves usually practically 
mulch the actual surface, retaining moisture for a long time after its 
absolute loss on open plains; and, in addition, the entire depth of the 
forest is in a moistened and moderated condition, holding more or less of 
the products of constant evaporation, and tempering the winds which 
sweep over it by absorption of heat and diffusion of humidity. The 
agency of forests in such surface modification cannot fail to be great in 
the moderate climate of the latitudes of the plains. At higher temper- 
atures, and with an intrinsically barren surface, the resulting influence 
might not be perceptible, but cool as the summers are at any point from 
the thirty-eighth to the forty-ninth parallel, the surface-winds need only 
slight accessions of humidity to rob them of special aridity. 
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The actual proportion of the rain falling on any district, thrown off 
in the ordinary surface-drainage, has been calculated with care in 
many cases as a basis for the construction of works for the supply 
of water to cities. The results are variously stated at from 50 to 75 per 
cent. of the annual fall, in average districts of the Atlantic States. 
Ellet calculated the discharge of a stream called Anthony's Creek, 
a tributary of the Greenbrier River of Virginia, by daily measure- 
ments for one year, to be 70 per cent. of the quantity falling in that 
year, and-65 per cent. of the average fall for a period of years. 
In all these localities of the Eastern States a fair proportion of 
woodland, and also of loose soil and cultivated surface, would be in- 
cluded, thus affording conditions much more favorable to the retention 
of moisture, and its absorption into the soil. than those existing on the 
general surface of the plains. If therain-fall of Maryland, at 44 inches, 
should average to throw off 60 per cent. as a basis of available drainage 
for water-st apply to reservoirs, there would be 264 inches of waste, or of 
ordinary flow into rivers, and 174 inches permanently diverted by ab- 
sorption and evaporation. And of the quantity thus retained and 
re-supplied to the air some portion would inevitably be re-deposited in 
rain; and thus the primary rain-fall, as it may be called, may at the 
season of showers receive considerable augmentation. An ad this increase 
once established, it becomes permanent so long as the surface continues 
favorable, increasing the humidity of the local atmosphere and the eul- 
tivable capacity of the soil. 

Applying this analogy to the plains, a quantity of 20 inches now ; found 
falling on the dry surface, and of which 70 to 90 per cent. is immedi- 
ately ‘thrown off in the streams and rivers, may, by covering the surface 
with forests in part, and by breaking up the hardened turf in cultiva- 
tion, diminish the waste from 80 to 60, or even 50, per cent., retaining, 
say, 6 or 8 inches of this quantity in some form, and at least preventing 
the immediate waste from which no secondary benefits can now be de- 

rived. The practical value of the primary water-deposit cannot fail 
under such change of surface to be equivalent to an addition of 10 per 
cent. to such original quantity; sufficient in many cases to secure im- 
portant results, and to obviate deficiencies that are now decisively ad- 
verse to whole classes of crops. A further measure may be suggested 
here, in the construction of what may be called temporary reservoirs, 
in which the surplus of the profuse showers falling in spring and early 
summer may be retained to be distributed by channels of irrigation, or 
to secure general benefits by simple retention. The cost of such works 
need not be great, nor need they be more than such temporary obstruc- 
tion of the smaller drainage-channels as is within the power of a few 
settlers at any locality to “construct at any time. Tor these, as for all 
preliminary works of the kind, the agency and means of the railroad 
companies may be easily and effectively employed. Whatever may be 
found practicable in this respect, it is clear that 8 to 10 inches of rain- 
fall in the three or four months of most rapid growth can be utilized to 
a much greater extent than to permit 80 per cent. of the quantity to 
run off at the moment it falls, affording no useful result, and only flood- 
ing the valleys of the Kansas and its tributaries at a time when no sur- 
plus i is wanted in these valleys. Travelers and surveying parties have 
frequently found these rivers fe in May and June from the rain-fall 
of the plains alone, and not from the melting of mountain snows. The 
Platte has generally a rise in ia due to its mountain supplies, but 
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the Kansas does not receive any drainage from the mountains proper; 
the upper tributaries of the Arkansas and the Platte cutting off the en- 
tire mountain drainage, and covering all the district at the immediate 
eastern base. : 

There is every encouragement, indeed, to efforts directed toward the 
utilization and retention of the actual rain-fall of the central portion of 
the plains, that portion near and between the existing Pacific Railroad 
lines. And the modes suggested are chiefly such as are intrinsically 
calculated to repay any expenditure, personal or general, whether ex- 
pected general consequences shall be realized or not. Timber-cultiva- 
tion is in itself profitable, and its success certain, so far as any require- 
ments of soil and climate are concerned. It may, therefore, be under- 
taken by the isolated settler, by the colony where association is most 
readily accomplished, by the railroad for the protection of its own line 
and the improvement of its own lands, and by the States and the Gen- 
eral Government, as a condition of the original conveyence of title. In 
either and all these cases the sufficient remuneration for any expenditure 
can scarcely fail, and the general result will exhibit benefits proportioned 
to the extent of the co-operation by which any work may be undertaken. 

To an agriculturist, the theory and the practical results of mulching 
are so constantly recalled in this connection that we cannot forbear a 
further reference to this point. On soils unbroken and hard in surface 
even the abundance of eastern summer rains is almost wholly thrown 
oif, and they suffer from drought in a climate with an average annual 
fall of 4 inches per month. But the same surface, if covered with loose 
materials, if in forest, or if under deep and thorough culture, scarcely 
suffers at all in the most extreme seasons. The moisture is simply re- 
tained and utilized, perhaps 40 or 50 per cent. only being thrown off, as 
against 80 per cent. for the naked and unbroken field. And the spe- 
cifically mulched surface retains abundant moisture always, the surplus 
penetrating deeply, when it falls, and capillary attraction slowly but 
steadily bringing it to the surface, so protected, for months afterward. 
Equally striking is the retention of moisture in the woodlands. Every 
condition requisite to the penetration of the earth by the falling rain, 
and to its subsequent return to the surface as wanted, is more decisively 
afforded by the dense forest than by the most skillful mulching in culti- 
vation. 

The permanence of woodland springs and the slow but steady flow of 
forest streams are familiar facts; and the change which absolute re- 
moval of the forest makes on any surface of the Central States is very 
striking. Denudation of the uplands of central New York or New 
England has already worked serious evils, greatly reducing the fer- 
tility of exposed lands. Similar results have been felt in Germany, 
and efforts to restore forests to these denuded tracts are found to en- 
counter almost insuperable difficulties. The increased severity of the 
winds, and the caustic and absorbent character of these winds at very 
low or high temperatures, often destroys an incipient growth of forest- 
trees, which would have been safe if protected. Some such difficulties 
may very likely be encountered in planting on the plains, but that they 
are not insuperable may be inferred from the fact that in Germany, as 
in New England, something of the same difficulty exists in restoring for- 
ests to tracts known to have been originally clothed with a heavy 
growth of trees. The growth of forests, in nature, is the slow work of 
centuries, and special causes of injury, resulting from man’s agency, 
steadily invade and diminish these primeval growths. The most con- 
stant danger on this continent is from fires, and the savage tribes are 
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as destructive in this respect as the civilized races, who have some care 
to restore what is by accident or intention destroyed. In the Eastern 
and Central States of the Union the great obstacle to easy settlement 
was the heavy forest, but at the border of the plains the new necessity 
is to build up what our habit has been to wastefully cut away. But 
the power of associated effort, of legislation, and of public opinion is 
fully equal to the emergency. There is no natural obstacle so great as 
to be insuperable, and particularly in the climate we find more to favor 
than was expected. In the soil there is also the most decisive evidetice 
of adaption to forest growths, if we can only secure the presence of a 
fair pruportion of moisture. 

it can scarcely be doubted that forests are the order of nature for the 
amelioration of both soils and climates in the temperate latitudes. 
They distribute and retain the water which, though it may fall in sufii- 
cient profusion, is wasted in the sudden flow from a dry and bare sur- 
face. They secure also such permeation of the surface as is essential to 
the decomposition of its elements, and to the formation of the soluble 
products required in the nutrition of both plants and animals. Forest- 
soils are always rich; in those of the Central and most of the Eastern 
States nothing could exceed the diversity of adaptation to valuable pro- 
ducts in cultivation. Inequality of elements and irregularity of produc- 
tiveness are the usual characteristics of the soils of open plains; and a belt 
of heavy timber of deciduous trees, even if lying beside the richest western 
prairie, is found by the settler to exceed the prairie in productive capacity. 
This is a direct consequence of the diffusive and permeating power of the 
trees themselves; not 2 condition created by original advantages. Such 
heavy timber-soils will produce one-half more of corn or wheat, in most 
cases, than the prairie-soil lying immediately beside them. On the thin 
and sandy soils of the Atlantic sea-board the pine or other evergreen 
alone will grow; the intrinsic deficiency of mineral elements being be- 
yond all power of correction. But even here the surface-soils were for 
a time highly productive, when the primeval growth of pines was first 
eut away; and now the only renovation possible without undue expense 
is through a renewed growth of pines. No spot of the plains so far 
identified has soils intrinsically as thin, inferior, and deficient as many 
of those that lie near the Atlantic coast from New Jersey to Georgia. 


CITY MILK SUPPLY. 


The milk supply of our cities is a subject of rapidly increasing impor- 
tance not only to the consume7, but also to the agricultural regions which 
are being called on to furnish this staple of food. It is but about thirty 
years since our largest city commenced to receive milk regularly by rail, 
and twelve years ago its longest line of milk supply did not extend one 
hundred and fifty miles. Now New York receives daily from Rutland, 
Vermont, distant two hundred and forty-one miles, and from Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, distant one hundred and sixty-seven miles on another 
route. Three years ago, Saint Louis, witha population of 310,000, obtained 
all its supply from its suburbs; now an estimated proportion of one- 
eighth of its supply is received by rail from distances up to ninty-five 
miles. 
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ADULTERATED MILK. 


In view of the fact that the trade in fresh country milk for the single 
market of New York represented, in 1871, a yearly gross income to pro- 
ducers of $4,170,000, while the entire expenditure for city consumption 
exceeded S15, 000, 000, it will be perceived that fraudulent and deleterious 
enlargements of the volume of supply seriously affect the interests of 
a oriculturists while bearing more directly on the consumers. As concern- 
ing the latter class, the adulteration of milk is attracting increasing solici- 
tude in the Jarger cities of our own country as well as those of Europe. 
Milk inspectors and chemists, acting under direction of boards of health, 
have repeatedly called attention to the current depreciation of this impor- 
tant article of human food, and the injuries resulting to the public health, 
especially inincrease of infant mortality. The ills of adulteration fall most 
heavily on the poorer classes who constitute the mass of city population ; 
but medical testimony has shown that they affect the young life of the 
higher ranks of society to a much greater extent than is commonly under- 
stood. The apathy consequent on an imperfect appreciation of these evils 
has much impeded the execution of State and city laws concerning watered 
and impure milk. Experience has also shown that a common tendency 
has been to embarrass the statute by unwise qualifications. Boston, a 
pioneer in the matter of milk inspection, tried the proviso of “guilty 
knowledge” on the part of sellers at intervals of several years, and the 
results induced the State legislature to return in 1869 to the unqualified 
liability of the person selling or intending to sell, with heavy penalties 
for infringements of the law. 


ACTION OF THE PRESS. 
| 

London is at the present time suffering under a like qualification 
affecting the milk clause of the food-adulteration act, passed somewhat 
hurriedly at the close of the parliamentary session in 1872 2, but the defects 
of this statute have been in some measure remedied by journalistic vigi- 
lance. One periodical publishes not only names of venders of depreci- 
ated milk, but also lists, revised monthly, of venders of the genuine 
article, and the combined action of law and the public press is having a 
visible effect in that vast metropolis, which for generations has experi- 
enced the injuries of adulteration. It is but a few months since the 
British Medical Journal published the results of an investigation into 
the character of the milk furnished to London hospitals, showing that 
the supply of the thre elargest, Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, was very largely depreciated, that of the latter being nearly one- 
half water and one-half milk. 

A marked instance of the power which a leading journal ean exert in 
exposing to general notice abuses affecting the public welfare was ex- 
hibited in the issue of the New York Tribune for May 21, 1872, contain- 
ing material which had been collected during several days by a corps 
of employés of that paper, assisted by a few city officials. These employés 
visited the depots of milk-receipt at railroad termini in New York and 
Jersey City, stores of milk dealers, and a portion of the “swill-milk” 
stables of Brocklyn and vicinity. At the depot of the Erie road, in 
Jersey City, the depot of largest supply, the milk was delivered between 
midnight ‘and 4 a. m. Specials sent to this point reported that 
Ww atering was freely carried on while the milkmen were crossing 
in the ferry-boat to New York, and additions of salt, saleratus, chalk, 
&e., were observed. Samples purchased of thirty-four named venders 
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were afterward subjected to chemical tests. In all these cases the milk 
had been skimmed before receiving liberal additions of water, and in 
seven or eight of the sampies was found “a large amount of salts, 
showing adulteration by foreign substances.” The reporter who visited 
the depot in Forty-eighth street, New York, the point of next largest 
receipt, having disguised himself as a milk-dealer’s assistant, witnessed 
the pouring of milk into large receivers containing water, and obtained 
samples from sixty-eight named venders. The milk in all these cases 
had been much skimmed before watering, some of the samples showing 
scarce a trace of the buttery substance of the original milk. In Brook- 
lyn and vicinity, twelve swill-milk stables were visited, containing at 
the time over one hundred and fifty cows, the number per stable rang- 
ing from three to thirty-six, excepting in two, which had been emptied 
by distemper. Bad ventilation and the grossest filth were the general 
rule. Milk odorous with the smell of distillery-slops, and drawn into 
dirty vessels from unclean animals, was being made ready for convey- 
ance in wagons which stood by, bearing in large letters the labeis of 
“Pure Country Milk,” ‘Pure Long Island Milk,” &e. 

In New York itself, where the feeding of distillery- swill for milk was 
formerly carried on to a most alarming extent, this nuisance is now 
mostly abated. The report of the board of health for 1870 says that, so 
far as is known to the board, there are no milch cows in that city fed on 
distillery-swill or other deleterious substance. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONDENSED MILK. 


In view of the prevalence of depreciated milk in our large cities, 
recourse has been recommended to the use of condensed milk, particu- 
latly the “plain condensed,” or milk condensed without addition of sugar. 
A late report of Dr. C. F. Chandler, chemist to the New York board 
of health, showed that large amounts of an excellent article of this de- 


scription were used by various hospitals and charitable institutions of 


that city. [Report of this department for 1871, page 183.] But the 
necessity of exercising care in selecting an approved brand is illustrated 
by his statement in the report of the board for 1870, giving the follow- 
ing analyses of good milk of average quality, the same article condensed 
“plain,” and plain condensed milk sold by a certain New York company: 


GORE Fe Condensed milk 
| Pure milk. | re ae sold by a New 
| bare York company. 
| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Babper se: PIG ele e i ie cele: | 4,00 16, 00 1.75 
CABPINOLE «ti. Uprwas emtteeice sek «, « okisie 4.00 16, 60 15. 80 
SORA aso Seles fae Semi digo s! eas brad i | 5.00 | 20. 00 18. 90 
SE RSS SE a Ta ae 105 Gs 2. 60 Ree 
WiRUGI re Daas eee eae. | 86.35 45. 40 61. 34 

| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


In ny mga case Gai Pe ained not more than one-eighth of the 
butter contained in the original milk, seven-eighths having been skimmed 
off and sold for cream. He adds: “ It is a notorious fact that most of 
the condensed-milk companies regularly send cream to the New York 
market.” 


Se 
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Analysesof samples of the plain condensed milk of several companies, 
presented by Dr. Chandler in May, 1872, are as follows: 


| | | | 


| American. | Borden. Rockland. | Eagle. 
| 


Accepted — stand- 
ard of condensed 
milk. 


Per cent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent.| Per cent. 
Bittperen cee ae ome - 13.74 | 11.39 11. 67 11.77 13. 12 
Caseme -. 25>). 32 u! 23 14.12 | 12.96 12. 63 18. 03 14, 44 
PLS! | ee ee ee 17.24 |. 14.12 13.89 14.38 | 16. 30 
Ralites ete Po 06) |) Cee 2. 24 2. 36 2. 60 
Witnieetnciaste th 225 257% 52.26 | 59,23 59. 57 58, 46 53.54 


| 100. 00 . 100. 00 100. 00 on ner 100. 00 


AVERAGE ADULTERATION, AND ITS EFFECT ON PRICES. 


It is caleulated by Dr. Chandler, from long-continued investigation, 
that the milk supply of New York and Brooklyn receives,on an average, 
one quart of water to every three quarts of pure milk before reaching 
consumers. It cannot be otherwise than that this artificial extension of 
supply should depreciate prices obtained by producers. Recent tabular 
statements, published by milk associations concerned in the New York 
market, go to show that the average net price obtained by farmers ship- 
ping to that city had fallen fully one cent per quart during the three 
years from 1869 to 1871, inclusive. Reports for 1871, received by the 
Department, indicate the total receipts by rail.during that year, for 
the city of New York and vicinity, to have exceeded 27,800,000 gal- 
lons. With the addition of water in the proportion of one to three be- 
fore delivery to consumers, we find milk-growers deprived of a business 
which would return to them $1,390,000 yearly, at an average first price 
of 15 cents per gallon, city consumers, on the other hand, paying more 
than $3,700,000 annually for water; and these losses are increasing. 
This calculation does not touch the supply of swill-milk from the 
city suburbs, stated at about 1,800 gallons daily in 1872. Putting aside 
extension by water, this deleterious stuff causes an additional forestall- 
ing of country production to the amount of 657,000 gallons of milk 
yearly, an item of comparatively small consequence to the great milk- 
growing region, but quite significant in city health reports. It has 
been stated that, in 1841, swill-fed milk constituted nearly the whole 
supply of New York. 


SUPPLY BY RAIL. 


The statistics of milk supply by rail include the most important rela- 
tions between the producer and the consumer. This medium of convey- 
ance, in opening a market to regions hitherto comparatively isolated, 
has compelled dairy-farmers to study more carefully questions of feed- 
ing and the home management of milk, and has made charges of trans- 
portation and handling by middle-men and city milkmen points of con- 
stantly growing consequence. Some material concerning prices obtained 
by shippers in different sections of the country, cost of transportation, 
and methods of management, has been given in the reports of the De- 
partment for 1870 and 1871. The following exhibits are from correspond- 
ence with milk producers, railroad officials, secretaries of agricultural 
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societies, and other parties on leading lines of milk supply, and from 
miscellaneous sources. In summaries of prices and charges of trans- 
portation, reduction is made to quarts, in order to a ready comparison 
of the trade returns of different regions. 


SHIPMENTS TO NEW YORK. 


In the New York trade the milk is shipped by the producers at the 
country stations on milk-cars fitted up and cared for by the railroad 
company. The farmer furnishes his own cans, each of ten gallons’ 

capacity, and costing him $6 or more. The shipments are to dealers 
who have contracted to pay a certain price for a designated season, or 
they are on commission. Freight charges are paid by dealers at the 
city terminus. On the Erie road, the line of largest shipment, and on 
the New York and Oswego Midland, the charge is 55 cents per can, for 
all distances; on other roads, 60 cents per can, excepting shipments 
from points on the Harlem Extension, one hundred and thirty miles to 
two hundred and forty-one miles from New York, which are charged 80 
cents per can. The following summary of average prices received by 
farmers at stations of shipment is derived from replies to circulars ad- 
dressed to station-agents and others on the various lines of supply: At 
points distant about thirty miles from New York, 34 cents per quart in 
summer, 54 cents in winter; at fifty miles, 5 cents in summer, 5 cents 
in winter ; at one hundred and fifty miles to one hundred and seventy 
miles, on the Housatonic route, 3 cents in summer, 4 cents in winter; 
at one hundred and fifty miles to two hundred and forty miles on the 
Harlem Extension, 24 cents in summer, 4 cents in winter. The aver- 
ages of the regions of largest shipment are very nearly 35 cents in sum- 
mer and 5 cents in winter. Taking the whole supply, the cost per quart 
laid down at the depots in New York City ranges from 43 cents in 
summer and 6 cents in winter, for receipts from points distant one hun- 
dred and fifty miles or more, to 5 cents in summer and 7 cents in winter 
for receipts from distances of about thirty miles. 

The following will give an idea of variations in average prices at dif- 
ferent points: 


| 
| 


| 5 Price per | = H 5 Price per | ¥ 
| a quart. 5 | A quart < 
| =) | ot ‘2 = 
en oe Es : 
Points of shipment. | 5S F | & || Points of shipment. | "5 A 
|e | & Su esae|| SA | & a 4s 
| a = ) af A ® a 
cS | 5 | 5 eu \| co | ~ its) 
Be ergs eco ane a eee =P fs 
A lw Eye a aA|F |e 
H j | ! 
| Wiles |Cents.| Cents. Cents. pug iles.| Cents.| Cente, Cents. 
Chappaqua, N.Y .--...-- 33 | 3s of | /*14 || Attlebury, N.Y .--...-: ie el a 5 1s 
Croton Falls, N.Y. .--=-- 48 | 34 Dy), ue | ptissing, IN. Wo eee. 96 3 5 14 
MOnrae Nal. eee eee 50}; 3 5 | i |) Pine Plains, IN; Misseeece 100 3 5 1} 
Chéstersn: i. jeer soe aD |, St AP) viel! ustediiN. MW. s2o-esecee 108; 3f 4} 1k 
Cornwall IN. Vi 222225. 35>: 1 Hel Word Designs Stephentown, N.Y .-.--. 170 | 2% 44 » 
Goshen, NOW beso. eae ee GON Sea 5S) TS) Canaan, Conn. 7-22-2208 | 230533 4 14 
Lagrange, N. Y.-----.-- 74| 34 5 1} || Sheffield, Mass. ---. 136 SPE 13 
Bilhnes Ns Vi sch see 76 3 4; |~ 13 || Pittsfield, Mass.... 167 Te ae 14 
Moore's Mills, N. ¥...-.. 73| 3| 4%| 13 || East Dorsct, Vt.......| 216] 2h] 4 2 
Verbank, N. Y..-...-.-.. Stil ws 41} 14 || Clarendon, Vt -...---.--- 935 94 4 2 
Millbropka Nese. 2 sees: 66 | H 44 | 14 | Rutland), Viti.-52-.c5ee" 241 rs 44 2 
| 


The correspondent at Goshen reports prices at 3, 4, and 5 cents, for 
periods of four months, respectively. Mr. Orrin Wakeman, of Millerton, 
New York, informs us that for the first few years after the completion 
of the New York and Harlem road, which took place in 1851, the 
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freight-charge was 30 cents per can, or 3 cent per quart. It was after- 
ward raised to 40 cents per can, and for the last ten or twelve years the 
charge has woes as at present, 60 cents per can. From 1851 to 1860 
farmers received 24 cents per quart in summer and 34 cents in winter, 
namely, October 1 ‘to April 1, and from the early part of 1861, generally 
speaking, 33 cents in summer and 5 to 6 cents in winter. Shipments 
from Millerton are by several lines of rail. The correspondent at Rut- 
land, Vermont, states that the milk-car leaves that station at five min- 
utes past 9a. m., and is due in New York at about half past 12 at 
night. The station-agent at Clarendon, Vermont, writes that the busi- 
ness there has but just commenced, and is increasing, and adds: 
‘* Milk, at present prices, is doing about 35 per cent. better than but- 
ter or cheese. The latter heretofore has had the lead in dairy matters.” 
The business of milk shipment from Vermont is of recent date. The 
report from Canaan, Connecticut, is for shipments by the Housatonic 
road, 

Mr. Otis T. Bedell, president of the United Farmers’ Milk Company, 
doing business in New York, writes that the retail prices of milk in 
that city from 1869 to 1871, inclusive, were 10 cents per quart in sum- 
mer and 12 cents in winter, and that during the summer of 1872 the 
price was brought down to 8 cents. The secretary of the Iron Clad 
Can Company writes that the summer prices of 1872 varied from 8 
cents to 10 cents per quart, averaging 9 cents. 

Reports received from freight agents and superintendents give the 
following as the shipments over the several named roadsabove for the year 
ending December 31,1871: rie, 11,733,500 gallons, including 306,092 
gallons of cream and 14,217 gallons of condensed milk; New York and 
New Haven, 3,144,330 gallons; New York Central and Hudson River, 
1,925,557 gallons ; ; Central New J ersey, 543,770 gallons; South Side 
Long Island, 399,944 gallons ; United Railroadsof New J ersey, 365 cans 
per month. "No report has been received from the New York and Har- 
lem. Recent estimates have placed the shipments on that road at six- 
seventbs of the amount shipped on the Erie, which, on the above basis, 
would show about 10,057,280 gallons for 1871, making the total receipts 
in New York and vicinity, in 1871, by the named roads, over 27,800,000 
gallons. Receipts by the New York and New Haven road were (ex- 
cepting three stations) from Connecticut and M8 and in- 
cluded 1,858,4974 gallons by the Housatonic road and 581,4874 gallons 
by the Naugatuck. 

History of shipments by the Erie road.—In 1843, soon after the open- 
ing of the Erie road, it carried 795,376 gallons; in 1851, 3,15 2. 639 
gallons ; ; in 1861, (year ending June ”30,) 6,103,652 gallons ; ; in 1871, 
11, 733,500 gallons ; in 1872, 11, 720, 580 2 gallons, including 332,340 oallous 
of cream. Mr. Emmett } Moore, milk agent of the road, writes that the 
business has increased about 10 per “cent. yearly, on an average, for 
the last ten years. The apparent diminution in 1872 arose from the 
transfer of shipments of the Middletown, Unionville and Water Gap 
road and the New York and Oswego Midland to independent accounts 
of the latter corporation. The freight charge on the Erie line being 53 
cents per can, or 5$ cents per gallon for milk and 60 cents per can for 
cream, it will be seen that the fie income from transportation of milk 
and cream on that road, in 1872, amounted to $646,293.60. fighty miles 
is the extreme distance of shipment. 

Orange County milk.—Orange County, New York, has long been prom- 
‘inent as a milk-producing section. Several short lines of rail traverse 
it and swell the volume of transportation over main roads. The follow- 
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ing shipments, reported for 1871, by three of these branch roads will 
serve as a very partial illustration of the importance of the milk busi- 
ness in that county. From Five Points, on the Warwick Valley road, 
ten miles in extent, 1,831,930 gallons, including 87,790 gallons of cream ; 
by the Goshen and Deckertown road, twelve miles in length and receiv- 
ing from distances of two and a half miles on either side, 1,356,000 
gallons; by the Middletown, Unionville and Water Gap road, fourteen 
miles long, 1,117,307 gallons. 

Miscellaneous particulars.—The New York and Oswego Midland (includ- 
ing by lease the New Jersey Midland) commenced transporting milk to 
New York over itsown linein July, 1872, and for the last six months of that 
year shipped 955,909 gallons, averaging about 5,224 gallons per day ; 
extreme distance of shipment ninety-eight miles. HH. M. Weed, general 
freight agent, writes that the shipments will be increased during 1873 
to fully 15,000 gallons per day, through enlarged facilities for transporta- 
tion, and adds: ‘The transportation of milk by rail to New York is a 
very profitable business, although attended with great risk. Our train 
must be in New York by 2 a. m., otherwise milkmen are likely to refuse 
to receive ; in that case we lose our freight and have to pay for milk. 
We ean put about 200 cans (8,000 gallons) in a car; each car will net 
the company about $100. 

The Dutchess and Columbia road, traversing Dutchess County, New 
York, from Millerton to Dutchess Junction, reports for the year ending 
December 1, 1872, 1,598,693 gallons, including condensed milk to the 
amount of 31,096 gallons from Millbrook, and 12,836 gallons from Clove 
Juuction. The Connecticut Western road, touching the New York 
State-line at Millerton, commenced running its milk-train April 1, 1872, 
and during the remainder of that year carried from stations between 
Winsted, Connecticut, and Millerton, New York, 328,785 gallons. From 
points on the Harlem Extension from West Lebanon, New York, to 
Rutland, Vermont, inclusive, there were shipped during the year ending 
November 30, 1872, 943,410 galions, nearly one-third of the amount be- 
ing from the stations of Rutland, Clarendon, Wallingford, and Danby, 
Vermont. 

Mr. Eli Smith, of Sheffield, Massachusetts, on the Housatonic road, 
writes that this station sends more milk to New York than any other 
station on the road, West Cornwall, Connecticut, coming next in size 
of shipment. From the former point 242,750 gallons were shipped in 
1872. T. S. Gold, of West Cornwall, secretary of the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture, reports shipments from that point in 1872 
at 241,165 gallons. Average net price for the six months commencing 
April 1, 3 cents per quart, not including a small fraction, probably 
enough to cover commission; for the six winter months, 44 cents over 
commission. 


SHIPMENTS TO PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Benjamin T. Lovett, secretary of the Dairymen’s Association of 
Philadelphia and Camden, writes that the receipts of milk in Philadel- 
phia are chiefly by rail and from within forty miles of distance, the limit 
of shipment being about fifty miles; a small percentage of the total 
receipt is by wagons. He gives the following statement of receipts by 
the several named roads: By the North Pennsylvania road, for the 
year ending October 31, 1871, 2,498,438 gallons; the Philadelphia and 
Reading road, for the nine months ending September 30, 1872, 2,105,080 
gallons; the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore road, for the year 
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ending October 31, 1872, 765,580 gallons; the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Central road, for the ninemonths ending October 31, 1872, 462,500 
gallons; the West Chester and Philadelphia road, for the year ending 
at the same date, 488,500 gallons; the Pennsylvania Central road, for 
five months ending August 31, 1872, 283,835 gallons. The city retail 
prices per quart are, in summer,’8 cents; in winter, 10 cents. 

Mr. Lovett reports the prices paid by dairymen to farmers in 1872 as 
follows: From January 1 to March 31, 54 cents per quart ; for April, 
5 cents; from May 1 to October 51, 4 cents; from November 1 to De- 
cember 31, 54 to 6 cents. An analysis of this statement shows 4 cents 
for the six months ending October 31, and an average of 54 cents for 
the other months. Replies to inquiries made by the Department bring 
out the fact that the rating of the cans is very generally by dry meas- 
ure. Taking this into consideration and deducting freight-charges of 3 
cent per quart, paid by the farmer, net prices to producers at stations 
of shipment are exhibited at about 3,4, cents for the six summer 
months, and an average of 42 cents for the remainder of the year. 

The general freight agent of the Philadelphia and Reading road in- 
forms us that the receipts of milk at its Philadelphia depot in 1871 
amounted to 2,552,041 gallons. Freight rates, 2 cent per quart, or, more 
precisely, 8, 12, and 15 cents for cans of 5 gallons, 74 gallons, and 10 
gallons, respectively. Shippers are required to prepay freight. 

Reports from correspondents along this route indicate that the cans 
are most commonly 74 gallons in capacity. 

The general freight agent of the United Railroads of New Jersey 
writes that the milk traffic on these lines of road has been so small that 
no special record of it has been kept, and that the agricultural regions 
through which they pass are almost exclusively devoted to truck-farm- 
ing. Aneffort is to be made to stimulate the traflic on some of the new 
branch roads; the proposed rates of freight are from 14 cents per gal- 
lon for distances under twenty miles, up to 3 cents per gallon for dis-- 
tances over thirty miles. 


SHIPMENTS TO BOSTON. 


The business of supply for the Boston market is chiefly managed by 
contractors, who, conferring with the producers just before the com- 
mencement of each season of six months, fix the price per can at the 
farmer’s door, and assume provision of cans, collection of the milk, and 
transportation by rail. The contractor leases a car of the railroad at a 
fixed yearly rent; the actual cost of transportation is therefore to be 
deduced from the average amount of milk carried. The capacity of the 
milk-car is stated at 1,000 cans, the capacity of the cans being, on some 
routes, the Fitchburgh road for example, 84 quarts; on other roads, 
as the Boston and Albany, 94 to 93 quarts. Average amounts carried 
on established routes, 750 cans and upward. The yearly rental per car 
has ranged from $5,000 for a running distance of twenty miles to $9,000 
for about fifty miles. 

A eareful summary of reports received from points along the chief 
lines of supply presents the following exhibit of prices received by the 
farmer at his door, clear of charges for collection of milk and rail trans- 
portation, as well as cost of cans: At distances of about twenty miles 
from the city, summer price, April 1 to October 1, 33 cents per quart ; 
winter price, not over 42 cents. Concord, twenty miles from Boston, 
reports 4,%, cents in winter. At distances of twenty-five to forty miles, 
summer prices, 34 cents to 31 cents; winter, 44 to 4$ cents generally 
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diminishing as the distance increases. Jor larger distances, up to fifty- 
eight miles, the extreme of shipment, summer prices generally fall 
within 31 cents and winter prices within four cents; as exceptions, 
Mason, South Lyndeborough, and New Ipswich, in New Hampshire, 
report winter prices of 44 to 44 cents, as in the season of 1870-71. 

At distances of ten to twelve miles from Boston the milk is commonly 
taken up by milkmen who carry to the city in wagons. Prices at the 
farmer’s door 44 cents in summer and about 5 cents in winter. The cor- 
respondent at Woburn, ten miles from Boston, writes that retailers pay 
at the car in the city 40 cents per can of 84 quarts in summer, and 50 
cents in winter, and that he is acquainted with farmers raising 40 cans 
per day and delivering to retailers in the city at these prices. In that 
vicinity 5 cents per can have represented the cost of collection and 
transportation either by wagon or rail. 

The conditions of first prices and charges of transportation affecting 
the bulk of supply are presented in the following table, the two last 
columns giving the cost of the milk laid down at the depot in Boston : 


as mes é ¢ 
Price per quart at farm- | S58 S gcg Cost laid down in Bos- 
f HTN er’s door. = =) ton, per quart. 
Distance of points of ship- | | eh BES died 
ment from Boston. a | 2t = 2 8 ae 3 
Summer. | Winter. | 8 2m & #52 | Summer. | Winter. 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents Cents. | Oents. Cents. 

ONbmiled sen aeeee a eep eee aaa leisano: 4.4 | 4 ays 4.4 5. 05 
25 TO AQAMUNES sss eecsin = = eae « | 3.5 to 3.2 | 4.33 to 4, 12) .4 .33 to .5 | 4.23 to 3. 95] 5. 06 to 4.97 
AD toweimnles S222 vase se 113.2 | 4 | .4 Pa) 4.1 ; 4,9 


| 
| i 


Putting aside shipments of twelve to fifteen miles, 44 cents in sum- 
mer and 5 cents in winter per quart will fully cover the cost of the 
milk when laid down at the depot in Boston. Shipments by the Con- 
cord car do not cost over 44-cents in summer. Amounts carried by this 
car are reported at about 1,000 cans, or 8,500 quarts, daily. City retail 
prices are 8 cents in summer, 9 cents in winter. 

During the winter of 1870-71 prices throughout the greater part of 
the milk-shipping region ruled 3 cents to 5 cents higher per can than of 
late, and a controversy has prevailed since that time between producers 
and contractors on this point. The Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
Milk Producers’ Association, an organization of several years’ standing, 
has endeavored by various measures to effect a return to higher prices. 
A number of farmers in the Concord section, which, from its large pro- 
duction of milk, feels quite sensibly the reduction of 5 cents per can, 
endeavored to make a direct arrangement with the Fitchburgh road for 
carriage of their milk, the amount thus offered for conveyance reaching 
200 cans perday. Acommittee of the association having conferred with 
the directors of the road, the latter offered the applicants the same terms 
as those held with the contractor, namely, a car on lease at $5,000 per 
year, and, as an alternative, conveyance by local freight-train at 6 cents 
per can. The committee reported that neither alternative gave the peti- 
tioners a practicable opportunity; the first required the lease of a whole 
car, and the second was impracticable, since the train had no regular 
running time. 

The legislature of Massachusetts, a little more than twelve years ago, 
passed an act requiring the use of sealed cans, showing capacity in wine 
quarts, under penalty of fine in case of neglect. This law is generally 
observed in that State, but an exception appears in the report from the 
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Harvard correspondent, who says: “Not a single sealed can has been 
left with me lately; do not think I have seen one for five years, cer- 
tainly not for two years. The law is.adead letterin this vicinity.” He 
complains that this illegal usage operates, through irregularity in size of 
cans, to reduce the price received by the farmer to a rate below the 
nominal one. On New Hampshire portions of the routes, South 
Lyndeborough and Amherst report that few of the cans are sealed, 
other points reporting sealed cans. 

In May, 1872, the Massachusetts law respecting adulteration of milk 
was made still more stringent, and a clause was inserted making the 
seller of milk which has been skimmed or partly skimmed liable to a 
fine of not less than $20 for the first offense, and not less than $50 for 
each subsequent offense. 


SHIPMENTS TO CHICAGO. 


Comparatively little milk is received in Chicago from points distant 
more than fifty miles from that city. On the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway fifty-three miles is reported as the extreme distance of regular 
milk shipment, and on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy road seventy- 
seven miles. Producers ship to city dealers, the former paying freight 
and generally furnishing cans. 

Dr. J. H. Rauch, of the Chicago board of health, writes that during 
the six winter months of 1871~72 city dealers paid farmers 42 cents per 
quart and retailed at 7 cents; during the summer of 1872 farmers re- 
ceived 35¢ cents, city retailers obtaining 6 cents. Farmers had received 
in the preceding year 5 cents per quart, gross, in winter, and 31 cents 
in summer; city retail prices, 8 cents and7cents. Toshow net receipts 
by farmers at points of shipment freight-charges must be deducted from 
gross prices. Reports received by the Department from the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway give transportation charges per can of 8 
gallons, for distances reaching twenty miles, 16 cents; for twenty to 
forty miles, 20 cents ; for more than forty miles, 24 cents. The Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road reports 15 cents per eight gallons up to 
about forty miles, 20 cents for fifty miles, and 25 cents for seventy-five 
miles. A summary of information on net prices received in 1872 by 
farmers at country stations shows 2$ cents in summer and 34 cents in 
winter, at points of largest shipment, correspondents at other points 
reporting variations reaching 4 cent, in some cases more. 

Dr. Rauch offers a statement of the daily milk receipts of the city in 
1872, which, with some modification in the first two items, is as follows: 

By the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 10,730 gallons; Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, 2,322 gallons; Illinois Central, 600 gallons; 
Rock Island, 300 gallons ; Chicago, Danville and Vincennes, 160 gallons— 
making the daily receipts by rail 14,112 gallons; 6,000 gallons from 
cows kept in the city swell the receipts to 20,112 gallons daily, or 
7,340,880 gallons for the year. He adds that the supply by rail has in- 
creased fully one-third over that of 1871, owing to increase of population 
and the removal by the board of many of the city cow-stables. Two- 
thirds of the cows kept in the city are swill-fed. The character of the 
city milk supply is claimed to be comparatively good; water is the only 
means of adulteration used, as far as is discovered. 

C. C. Wheeler, general freight agent of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, reports the receipts of milk by that road in 1871 at 2,960,649 
gallons. February was the month of smallest receipts, and August that 
of the largest; their respective amounts being 193,082 gallons and 
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362,604 gallons. The receipts for 1872 were 3,916,528 gallons, showing 
an increase of 32 per cent. over those of 1871. February was the month 
of smallest receipt; July that of the largest. Dundee, forty-seven 
miles from Chicago, furnished more than one-quarter of the amounts 
of the two years. The freight auditor of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy road reports receipts by that road in Chicago for 1872 at 
847,608 gallons. 

Mr. W. 8. Weightman, of Huntley Station, fifty-five miles from 
Chicago, writes that producers incur much expense through improper 
management in the matter of cans, especially in delays in return of cans. 
Shippers find it necessary to provide three or four sets of cans, and often 
five or six sets; thus an outlay of $20 to $25 is required to secure the 
regular daily shipment of one can of milk. In cases within his knowl- 
edge, loss of cans has averaged one can per year for each daily shipment 
of one can. Wear of cans is rendered unnecessarily large by the rough 
and careless handling of railroad employés. 

Mr. V. Fredenhagen, of Downer’s Grove, twenty-two miles from 
Chicago, writes that dealers generally agree to furnish one-half of the 
cans, but even under this arrangement farmers are often obliged to pur- 
chase an extra supply on account of detention of cans. He complains 
that, through want of sufficient police surveillance at city depots, many 
cans are stolen, often full of milk. As to retail prices, while milk of good 
quality brought six and seven cents, swill-fed and adulterated milk sold 
at lower rates. 


SHIPMENTS TO ST. LOUIS. 


The first regular shipments of milk to St. Louis were from the neigh- 
boring counties of Saint Charles and Warren, on the line of the North 
Missouri road, in the latter part of 1870. Colonel N. J. Colinan, of Col- 
man’s Rural World, writes that the city receipts by rail now reach an 
estimated proportion of one-eighth of its total supply. ‘ The business 
by rail is still in its infancy, owing to the large number of swill-milk 
dairies in the immediate vicinity, the owners of which are able to pur- 
chase brewers’ grains at 2 cents per bushel, and distillery-slops at a pro- 
portionate price. Perhaps no city in the United States is so favorably 
situated for receiving its milk-supply directly from the country. Numer- 
ous railroads, radiating from Saint Louis in every direction, penetrate — 
sections of country admirably adapted to milk-production.” Cityretail 
prices are 5 cents to 8 cents per quart throughout the year. [In 1870 
the price was 10 cents per quart.| 

Railroad returns indicate ninety-five miles as the extreme distance of 
shipment. Price per quart generally received by farmers at stations of 
shipment, clear of freight, 54 cents throughout the year. Freight-charges 
on the different roads range from 2 cent to 4 cent, without regard to dis- 
tance. The correspondent at Sandoval, Hlinois, sixty miles from Saint 
Louis, reports prices averaging fully 2 cent lower, and adds that the cans 
contain more than their nominal measure. Only about six months had 
elapsed since the commencement of shipments, which would not exceed 
on an average 30 gallons per day. 

Shipments by the Ohio and Mississippi Railway for 1871 amounted to 
157,356 gallons, all from stations in Illinois. Freight 4 cent per quart. 


OTHER MARKETS, 


Theophilus Wilson, secretary of the Hamilton County (Ohio) Agri- 
_ cultural Society, informs us that very little of the milk-supply of Cin- 
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cinnati is received by rail. Dairymen sell by beer-measure, while many 
of the grocers and dealers sell by wine-measure. Prices are the same 
for summer and winter. Hotels and milk-dealers pay 5 cents to 64 cents 
per quart. Retail price of milk, “ dry-fed,” 10 cents per quart; “ slop- 

fed,” 8 cents per quart. There are about two hundred and fifty dairies 
in and around Cincinnati, averaging thirty cows and 40 gallons of milk 
per day. Probably one-half of the dairymen use “ dry feed,” including 
brewers’ grains, corn-meal, bran and shorts, and sheaf-oats, the other 
half using still-slops, refuse from starch-factories, with oil-cake, &e. 
Many wealthy families in the city and immediate suburbs keep their own 
COWS. 

G. A. Martin, agricultural editor of the Commercial Advertiser, Buf- 
falo, New York, writes that the prices received by farmers at stations 
fourteen to twenty miles from that city have been as follows: From May 
1 to September 1, 24 cents per quart; from September 1 to November 
1, 3 cents; from N ovember 1 to May 1, 3} cents. Milkis forwarded by 
rail from all points distant more than five miles from the city. Freight- 
charges are paid by the city dealers buying from farmers and retailing 
to consumers, and amount to 1 cent per gallon for every twenty miles of 
distance. The city retail price per quart, for the six months commencing 
May 1, has been 5 cents ; for the six months following, 6 cents. Pro- 
ducers and dealers sell by wine-measure. Erie, Chatauqua, and Catta- 
raugus Counties are peculiarly adapted to dairying, which is, conse 
quently, their leading agricultural interest ; they furnish the city with 
an abundant supply, generally of excellent character. The Erie County 
Co-operative Milk Association, organized by dairymen in Alden and 
Aurora Townships, opened a depot i in Buffalo May 1, 1872, for the pur- 
pose cf supplying milk directly to consumers. The sales commenced 
with 50 gallons per day, and soon reached 600 gallons daily. The asso- 
ciation is now in a prosperous condition. 

Mr. F. B. Shalters, of Reading, Pennsylvania, secretary of the Berks 
County Agricultural Society, writes that that city receives all its milk 
from farms within a distance of five miles. Retail prices, § cents in 
summer and 10 cents in winter, per quart; wine-measure only is used. 
During the summer the receipts are increased about 6,000 gallons per 
week, for the numerous ice-cream factories, some of which are very 
large establishments, operated by steam. The factories pay 20 cents 
per gallon, delivered. Pottsville receives about 1,000 gallons of milk, 
weekly, by the Philadelphia and Reading road, and the Lebanon Valley 
branch takes about 240 gallons per week, from the west part of the county, 
to Harrisburgh. 

In the city “of Washington small amounts of milk are received, daily, 
by the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Orange, Alexandria and Manassas 
roads, but the demand for country milk is urgent, and the business by 
rail is increasing. 

The Piedmont Milk and Produce Association, receiving milk on the 
Orange, Alexandria and Manassas road, from points in Virginia up to 
about eighty miles distance from Washington, commenced operations i in 
February, 1872, and during the summer of that year received an esti- 
mated average of 250 gallons daily’; winter receipts up to the middle of 
January, 1873, averaged not over 80 gallons per day; total receipts for 
the first ten months, 36,520 gallons. Sales are on commission; pro- 
ducers furnish cans, 5- gallon and 10-gallon sizes; freight is paid at the 
city terminus, and is charged to the farmers’ account with the associa- 
tion. Gross prices to the producer, in summer, 5 cents per quart; in 
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fviuter, 6 cents. Charges to be deducted are as follows, reckoned per 
can of 10 gallons : 

Freight, for distances reaching thirty-five miles, 35 cents; over forty 
miles, 40 cents; cartage, 3 cents; commission, 10 percent. ‘This exhibit 
gives the net prices in summer, for shipments from points distant not 
more than thirty-five miles from market, at about 34 cents per quart, and 
for shipments of greater distance 34 cents; net prices in winter, 43 and 44 
cents. The association insists that there shall be no skimming of the 
milk, and repeated tests with the lactometer have proved that the re- 
quirement is well observed. Retail prices in Washington are 10 cents 
per quart in summer and 12 cents in winter. | 

In 1871 an effort was made to establish a milk business on the 
line of the Washington and Ohio Railroad, penetrating the rich pastoral 
section of Loudoun County, but the enterprise resulted in failure, which 
is stated to have been caused by inability to secure proper facilities for 
transportation. 


MANAGEMENT OF MILK ON THE FARM. 


One of the greatest obstacles to success in new enterprises of ship- 
ment is the difficulty of impressing producers with the absolute neces- 
sity of perfect cleanliness in milking, and care of milk vessels, and of 
establishing themselves in accurate methods of cooling. The looser 
management which may suffice for milk not subjected to transportation 
will not suffice for milk which is to be carried long distances and made 
liable to considerabie delay before consumption. Shippers who are not 
careful to inform themselves fully on points of management are often 
surprised, if not indignant, at having milk returned on their hands as 
sour which left their hands apparently in good condition, while their 
neighbors meét with no such misadventure. Return of milk sometimes 
occurs through efforts of dealers to relieve themselves of a surplus; on 
the other hand it is frequently the result of improper management on 
the farm. And when a producer has once established a reputation as a 
prompt, skillful dairyman, his account with the dealer generally suffers 
little deduction for sour milk. Participants in new enterprises should 
exert themselves to diffuse among all concerned a knowledge of the 
requisites of the business, since the difficulties arising from ignorance 
in this respect tend to depreciate prices and imperil the success of the 
whole undertaking. 

The following minutes of practice will be found suggestive, especially 
in new regions of shipment: 

An informant at Littleton, Massachusetts, says: Our most reliable 
dairymen now use tin milking-vessels ; wooden pails are not considered 
safe in respect to perfect cleanliness. Our milk-cans, 84 quarts in ¢ca- 
pacity, are stoppered with bungs of maple, or other close-grained wood, 
these being preferable to tin stoppers on account of the jamming to 
which the neck of the can is liable in handling by collectors, &e. The 
collector, in returning the cans from the train, throws them out upon 
the ground without stopping his wagon. The returned cans are very 
foul, often moldy. They are thordughly scrubbed by hand inside, 
using warm water, then are scalded and rinsed, and placed bottom up 
on arack out of doors to dry. The wooden stoppers are seraped and 
boiled; when they are offensive to the smell, lye is used in the process. 
At milking-time the milk is strained into the can, whichis set into a vat 
of cold water, the milk stirred from time to time, and brought to the 
proper temperature for shipment. The evening’s milk is left overnight 
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in the water aud taken up with the morning’s milk for the train. It is 
required that the cans, before forwarding, be filled, and the bungs 
driven down firmly on the milk. This point of complete filling is 
strongly insisted on by dealers, in order to prevention of injurious agi- 
tation of the milk during transportation. 

In like manner with the condensed-milk companies, the Hlinois Con- 

densing Company, of Elgin, Nlinois, is very precise in its rules for the 
guidance of parties furnishing it milk, fixing the limit of temperature 
of springs at different seasons of the year, &c. Its printed regulations 
include the following particulars: The milk must be drawn from the 
cow in the most cleanly manner, and strained through wire strainers 
into the cans, which are then to be placed, with covers removed, ina vat 
of cold water deep enough to come up to the height of the milk in the 
cans, and holding fully three times the quantity of water that there is 
of milk to be cooled. The milk isto be occasionally stirred while cool- 
ing. In summer, or in warm weather in spring and fall, the bath 
is to be spring-water, not over 52° in temperature, the stream constantly 
flowing in at the bottom of the vat, and out at the top, in order to carry 
off the warmed water. The milk is to be reduced within 45 minutes to 
a temperature below 58°, Night’s and morning’s milk must be sepa- 
rately cooled before mixture. 
_ Mr. Benjamin Cox, of Elgin, writes that stirring the milk while cool- 
ing is generally advocated and practiced there by shippers to Chicago, 
although a few object to the stirring. The cooling-vat should have two 
compartments, one for night’s milk, the other for morning’s milk. Slats 
an inch in thickness are nailed at the bottom in order that the water 
may circulate under the cans. If no spring is accessible, cooling at the 
well is substituted, which method requires more care and labor. In this 
case, while the milk is cooling, fresh water is pumped so as to flow down 
the side of the vat to the bottom, afterward passing out over the top of 
the vat. The temperature of the milk should be brought down to 58°. 
No use is made of patent coolers, and seldom of ice, but the Chicago 
dealers use ice freely after milk is received by them. In carrying to the 
railroad-station the milk is covered with blankets, and, if the weather 
is hot, the one next the cans is wet with cold water. 

Mr. A. D. Smith, of Danby, Vermont, two hundred and twenty-three 
miles from New York, writes to the same general efiect ; but in respect 
to maintenance of temperature during extreme hot weather in convey- 
ing milk to the train, he says that the practice is to put ice around the 
cans in the wagon, and some place a piece of ice in the milk. The car- 
rying is timed so as to allow as little detention at the station as possi- 
ble. The dairy-farms of that section lie on hill-slopes, and are supplied 
with cool, permanent springs. Two-inch plank is used for the vats. 
Most of the dairymen now have ice-houses, often combined with the 
milk-houses, the lower story for milk and the upper for ice. The rail- 
road has recently erected large ice-houses for supply of cars, at all 
points of considerable shipment. In past years cheese has been the 
leading dairy specialty of that region. A superior quality has been 
maintained, and consequently the highest market-prices received. The 
milk business which has grown up of late has had a beneficial effect 
toward preserving uniformity of prices. 

The managers of the Piedmont Association, of Washington City, ad- 
vise shippers that the temperature of the flowing bath should not be 
over 54°, and that no ice should be allowed to touch the cans or be 
placed in the milk, as such practices, though they may seem convenient 
for deliveries at the train, tend to more rapid change of the milk ata 
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later period. For protection in the wagon it is recommended to use 
blankets in like manner as already stated. 

With their present amount of business, common freight-cars are used 
for transportation, without ice. Some of the larger shippers have de- 
rived much advantage from the use of a patented cooler, which consists 
of two vessels, one within the other, so constructed that, by a very sim- 
ple contrivance, a thin sheet of milk is made to pass rapidly in a spiral 
direction between two bodies of water. The cooler is readily cleansed, 
thus avoiding a current objection against patent coolers. During April 
and a part of May, 1872, the milk shipped by the president of the asso- 
ciation, residing at Clifton, Virginia, thirty miles from the city, was 
nearly all sour when received in Washington, notwithstanding his en- 
deavors to fulfill directions as to cooling. On making trial of the just- 
mentioned cooler the difficulty disappeared. In order to test the im- 
provement fully, a 10-gallon can of milk, received from him in the mid- 
dle of May when the weather at midday was quite warm, was left in 
one corner of the railroad freight-depot for three days after its arrival, 
without ice or other protection, remaining sweet at the -close of that 
time. The cooler would appear to be quite similar in principle to one 
which received a medal from the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
in 1872, but the form of application is different. 

Dr. S. L. Loomis, of Washington, who contributed an article on milk to 
the Report of 1861, and who has had considerable practical acquaintance 
with the business of milk shipment, in exemplifying the mistakes that 
sometimes occur, says that some years ago, when traveling on the line 
of the Harlem Railroad, and about one hundred miles from New York, 
he met a young farmer who had recently commenced sending milk.to 
that city. The latter complained that while his father, whose farm was 
near by, had no difficulty with his shipments, he himself, though brought 
up in the business and now following the accustomed course, was contin- 
ually having milk returned uponhim. In reply, a test by thermometer 
was suggested, and the instrument when placed in the spring which had 
been relied on for cooling showed a temperature of 56°, 2° higher than 
the approved limit. His milk had not been properly cooled. It is im- 
portant that milk after being cooled should not be subjected to alter- 
nations of temperature. Farmers should also beware of delegating care 
of.milk to servants whose reliability and competence is not assured. 
Dr. Loomis adds that the conditions attending the distribution of city- 
fed milk in Washington are substantially the same as stated by him in 
Pig and estimates that about 1,000 cows are now kept within the city 

imits. 


SEALED CANS. 


There can be no just reason for the use of one description of measure 
between the producer and the dealer, and another between the dealer 
and the consumer. Such usage is in ’ effect a deception. It is plainly 
desirable that cans should be sealed, showing their capacity in standard 
or (in common phrase) wine measure. 


ORGANIZED ASSOCIATION. 


The circumstances of the milk trade point plainly to the desirability 
of some general organized communication between producers. Accu- 
rate and widely diffused information concerning home management and 
cost of production, conduct of transportation and charges of middie. -men, 
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evidently tends, by steps however slow, to an equalization of the several 
contending interests involved in the business of milk shipment. Such 
complete information can be attained only through judicious organiza- 
tion. 

At the annual meeting of the New York Dairymen’s Association in 
January, 1873, Mr. X. A. Willard, the president, said that the dairy 
conventions of the country are chiefly attended by cheese manufactur- 
ers and others (dealers, &c.) not actually engaged in farming. The 
consequence is that while cheese manufacturers have become highly 
educated in their employment, dairy-farmers have not advanced in a 
proportionate degree. If farmers would come together and interchange 
ideas freely, many of the now-existing evils would soon disappear. Mr. 
Tt’. D. Curtis, in speaking of the efforts toward better systems of market- 
ing, urged the importance of strengthening the bonds of union among 
producers by the establishment of farmers’ clubs in, every school-dis- 
trict, these to be represented in town clubs, and the latter in county 
clubs sending delegates to State organizations. 

In comparing the systems of milk-shipment pursued in different 
regions, there will be perceived a decided advantage in the New Eng- 
land system of transportation by car-contract in lessening the differ- 
ence between prices to first hands and prices to consumers. This 
system has also brought heavy profits to contractors on the lines sup- 
plying the Boston market. Under the stimulus of the high cost of 
winter production, energetic efforts have been made to divert a portion 
of these profits to producers. For a time the project was entertained 
of the assumption by associated producers of the entire business of 
shipment up to delivery to city retailers. 

Limited enterprises of associated shipment have been carried out 
successfully in different parts of the country. Failures have occurred, 
as they do in all other descriptions of business. ‘They enforce the eau- 
tion that in all such undertakings the field of operation with its local 
conditions should be adequately studied, and that the one person to 
whom must be committed the superintendence should possess the busi- 
ness qualification which will enable him to cope with those details which 
lie between the barn-yard and the city peddler’s payments. Absence of 
such competent superintendence being the natural precursor of failure, 
its presence should be secured by that liberal compensation which will 
be in effect the truest economy. The disposal of a car-load of milk 
daily from a tolerably compact region of production would not appear 
to involve serious difficulties, granted a united sentiment among ship- 
pers and a trusty and capable manager; otherwise, the case is quite 
different. The variations in prices found within the same region of pro- 
duction of themselves evince the minuteness with which individual 
operators watch the sails of their enterprise, and the agent of asso- 
ciated shipment must have a similar appreciation of the value of “mar- 
gins” and the various other particulars which constitute the interval 
between success and its opposite, in new regions including especially 
the securement of reliable railroad service. 

As to enterprises involving heavy capital and extending over large 
areas of country, risks would obviously be increased by the more com- 
plex service and the greater distance between managers and individual 
stockholders. For the present a preference is indicated for under- 
takings of moderate dimensions, which, in succeeding, would make 
more feasible the success of larger operations in the future. 
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PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


All the States except Arkansas, California, Florida, Dlinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin have sold the entire amount of land-serip 
granted to them by Congress under the act of July 2, 1862. Of these, 
some have sold none, and others only a part. Arkansas and Florida 
have not yet received theirs from the Government, in consequence of 
their indebtedness to the Indian trust-fund, which is in the care of the 
Department of the Interior, and the Secretary did not feel authorized to 
deliver the lands while this indebtedness remained. An act has there- 
fore been passed by Congress, approved December 13, 1872, directing 
the Secretary to deliver them, and they will be issued as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. The numberof acres sold by the 
twenty-three States which have disposed of all their serip is about 
6,120,000; the amount received from the sales is some $4,126,000; and 
the average price obtained per acre is about 67 cents.. Some of the 
States are holding their lands and renting them at 6 to S per cent. on 
their estimated value, with the expectation of selling them at some 
future time at advanced prices. 

There are now thirty-eight industrial institutions in the United 
States which have received the national endowment, and these 
are confined to thirty-five States. Louisiana and Nevada have not 
yet established any. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Virginia have established theirs the present year, 1872. Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, and Virginia have two each, which are located 
in different parts of the State, and are entirely distinct in their adminis- 
tration and government; the other States have one each. The univer- 
sities of Georgia and Missouri have each established a branch in another 
part of the State, but these branches are under the control of the same 
governing board, and form a part of one industrial institution. All 
these industrial institutions are now opened and in operation, except 
those in the States of Georgia, (North Georgia Agricultural College,) 
Florida, Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, and Texas. They are attended 
by more than 3,000 students, a large portion of whom are pursuing agri- 
cultural and mechanical studies under the care and instruction of over 
350 professors. Some of these colleges in the smaller States are very 
much embarrassed for want of means to furnish a sufficient number of 
professors for conducting them profitably and successfully. A bill was 
introduced into the United States Senate by Senator Morrill, of 
Vermont, in December of the current year, which, if it should be- 
come a law, as is expected, will relieve them from the discouragements 
under which they are laboring. The bill proposes to give 500,000 acres 
of land for the further endowment of one national college in each State 
and Territory. The land is to be held in custody by the United States 
until it is sold, and the proceeds, after deducting expenses, are to be 
invested in United States bonds paying 5 percent. semi-annually. The 
bonds are to be held by the treasurer of the United States, and the in- 
terest is to be disbursed for the benefit of each of the colleges in the 
several States and Territories. The minimum price of the Government 
lands is $1.25 per acre, and the interest on the proceeds of these lands, 
when they are all sold, will yield to each college an annual income of at 
least $30,000, a sum sufficient to put each college, even in the smallest 
State, on a firm foundation. The people are becoming deeply interested 
in the success of these colleges, and liberal private donations have been 
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made to them by both ladies and gentlemen, mention of which will be 
made in the notices given of the colleges in the different States. A 
summary of the most important facts relating to these colleges may be 
found in the statistical table at the close of this article. 


ALABAMA. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama, at Auburn, Rev. I. T. 
Tichenor, D. D., president.—The land-scrip granted to this State by 
Congress, July 2, 1862, was sold for $216,000. The trustees of East 
Alabama College proposed to the legislature to give to the State their 
college buildings and fixtures and 200 acres of land, amounting in all 
to over $100,600, on condition that it would locate the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Auburn, in Lee County. The proposition was 
accepted, and by an act approved February 26, 1872, the college was 
incorporated and located at that place, and the annual revenue from the 
sale of the land-serip was given for its support. It amounts to $17,000. 
The name of East Alabama College was changed to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Alabama. <A board of directors of the 
college was appointed, and on the 20th of March, 1872, they elected a 
faculty and adopted the courses of study and the laws and pubes: 
for the government of the college. 

The leading object of the college is to afiord to Rew: the most 
thorough instruction which its means will allow in the branches of 
learning pertaining to the industrial arts, or those which are necessary 
to the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions in life. For the accomplishment of 
this object four courses of study have been prepared: 1. A course for 
all students, occupying three years; 2. A course in agriculture; 3. A 
course in civil and mining engineering; 4. A course in literature and 
science. Each of the last three courses occupies two years. The first 
course is designed to furnish students a good training for the active 
business concerns of life, and to prepare them for entering upon the 
special and higher courses which follow. The time, therefore, required 
for students who complete any one of the higher courses will be five 
years. The institution was opened as an agricultural college, with the 
national endowment, March 25,1872. Allthe students of East Alabama 
College who were sufficiently advanced in their studies were admitted 
to the Agricultural and Mechanical College. By the law of the State 
two students from each county are admitted to the college free of charge 
for tuition. They are nominated by the county superintendent, must 
be at least fifteen years of age; and, after completing the three years’ 
course for ail students, are required to pursue either the course in 
agriculture or in civil and mining engineering. The term of appoint- 
ment is for one session, and is prolonged from session to session upon 
recommendation of the faculty until graduation. 

The college-farm contains 200 acres of excellent land, embracing a 
great variety of soil, and admirably adapted to farm- Crops, garden, and 
orchard. It has not been brought into a proper condition for experi- 
mental crops, but an effort is making to put it under thorough cultiva- 
tion next year, and employ it for experimental purposes. Students will 
be required to give attention to experiments on the farm illustrative of 
the principles taught in the lecture-room. The college building is nearly 
new, and is claimed to be equal to the best in the country. The recita. 
tion-roonis are large and well constructed, and there are two society- 
halls, each capable of accommodating one hundred persons. The chem- 
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ical and philosophical apparatus are sufficient for the immediate wants 
of the college, and the cabinet of minerals is very comprehensive. 

The number of students in attendance since the opening of the col- 
lege, with the national endowment, March 25 of the present year, to the 
close of the session, October 30, is 103. ‘Thirty-nine of the number are 
pursuing agrieuitural and mechanical studies. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas Industrial University, at Tayetteville, N. BP. Gates, A. I, 
president—The embarrassment which existed last year in the way ot 
obtaining the land-scrip granted to this State under act of July 2, 1862, 
has been removed by an act of Congress approved December 13, 1872, 
and the scrip will be delivered as soon as the necessary steps can be 
taken. ‘The university was opened on the 22d of January of the pres- 
ent year, 1872, and two departments, the preparatory and normal, are 
already in operation. The design of the normal department is to prepare 
students for the business of teaching, and all who will enter into a 
written obligation to teach in the public schools of the State, for iro 
years after completing the course of study of three years, are admitted 
free of tuition. All othersare charged $10 per term. The preparatory 
department is under the supervision of the faculty of the university and 
the normal department, and has for its object the preparation of students 
for the normal department of the university, and for the others as soon 
as they shall be put into operation. The course of study in this depart- 
ment occupies five years. ‘The Agricultural and Mechanical College has 
not yet been opened, the delay having been occasioned in consequence 
of not having derived any income from the national land-grant, upon 
which it depends for its support. As the land has now been sold, it is 
expected that this college will be organized and put into operation dur- 
ing 1873. The number of professors and assistants in the university is 
eight. 

A farm of 160 acres was purchased in the early part of the present 
year, at an expense of $12,000. It is under the care of a superintend- 
ent who has made a beginning in agriculture, but little has been done 
on account of a want of means. The different varieties of wheat sent 
to the university by the Department of Agriculture were sown and the 
results noted. It is intended to conduct the operations of the farm on 
a more extended scale the next year, and with special objects in view in its 
culture. The funds of the university are not yet sufficiently available 
to warrant the commencement of the erection of the new buildings 
which it is contemplated to build soon. The temporary buildings, 
erected at an expense of $5,000, will be occupied till better ones can be 
supplied. 

The number of students in the university during the year 1872 is 183. 
Of these about 40 or 50 are intending to enter upon the agricultural and 
mechanical course of study when that college is opened, and they have 
made sufficient preparation. About 30 have already given some atten- 
tion to farm-work. The labor system thus far has been voluntary, and 
students are paid 5 to 15 cents per hour for their labor, according to 
their ability. 


CALIFORNIA. 


University of California, at Oakland, Daniel C. Gilman, A. M., presi- 
dent.—The most important change made in this college during the 
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present year is the election of Daniel C. Gilman, A. M., president of the 
university. President Gilman is a graduate of Yale College, and was 
for several years professor in the Sheffield Scientific School of that 
college. He has spent some time in Germany in the study of science in 
the University of Berlin. His inaugural address was delivered at Oak- 
land November 7, 1872, and is replete with practical observations on 
the principles and character of the education which our republic de- 
mands, 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to bring the university into so com- 
plete an organization of its different departments as is contemplated by 
the regents and faculty who have it in charge. <A farm of about 200 
acres has been provided for the agricultural department, but it has not 
been improved, nor are students instructed in agriculture outside of the 
school-room. The university has eleven professors and three assistants. 
The lands granted to the agricultural college by Congress July 2, 1862, 
have been located, and are being sold gradually in small quantities, but 
at present the State supports the university and college by an annual 
appropriation of $72,000. It is in contemplation soon to remove the 
university and college from their present location in Oakland to a farm 
or park five or six miles north of Berkeley. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Yale College—Sheffield Scientific School, at New Haven, Rev. Noah 
Porter, D. D., LL. D., president—The prosperity of this school is in- 
creasing. In 1870 an effort was commenced to raise, by private dona- 
tion, a fund of a quarter of a million of dollars for its further endow- 
ment, and, by the indomitable energy of its officers, the sum desired has 
been secured. With one exception, that of Mrs. Susan K. Higgin, a 
native of this country and widow of Robert Higgin, esq., of Liverpool, 
England, nearly the whole amount was contributed by persons residing 
in Connecticut and New York. Mrs. Higgin, when on a visit to New 
Haven in 1871, gave the very liberal sum of £5,000, from which the 
school has realized $28,000. This donation was made for the endow- 
ment of a professorship in dynamic engineering, which is called the 
Higgin professorship. Joseph HE. Sheffield, esq., of New Haven, from 
whom tke school takes its name, has given to it, at different times, 

250,000, exclusive of a large building which he is now erecting, esti- 
mated to cost $100,000 besides the land on which it stands. This build- 
ing is located on Prospect street, north of Sheffield Hall, also given to 
the school by Mr. Sheffield, and worth $100,000. It will be used for 
lecture-rooms, class-rooms, and cabinets, and will be completed in 1873. 

Since the establishment of this school, in 1847, it has received from 
all sources, for buildings, apparatus, library, endowment of professor- 
ships, instruction fand, subscriptions to current expenses, prizes, &c., 
the sum of $475,000, all of which, except $135,000 granted by Congress 
as a national endowment fund, has been given by appreciative and lib- 
eral citizens. It is proposed to build a new chapel for the college 
and this school as soon as the committee, appointed for that purpose, 
shall be able to adopt a suitable plan. The sum of $80,000 has already 
been secured for this object. A friend of the school has offered to give 
$10,000 for the establishment of a professoz’s fund, on condition that 
$50,000 shall be raised before the commencement of 1873. Ten thou- 
sand of the remaining sum required have been subscribed, accompanied 
with a check for half the subscription. Hon. O. F. Winchester, of New 
Haven, has given, this year, thirty-two acres of land on Sachem’s Ridge, 
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to which six acres, previously given by Mrs. James A. Hillhouse and 
her daughters, are added, and the entire tract will be divided into villa 
lots, and sold to form a fund for the foundation of an observatory for 
astronomical and physical researches. 

In the report of the department for the last year an account was given 
of the fossil specimens collected for the museum by the Yale College ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains, in 1870. Another was made during 
the summer and autumn of 1871, in charge of Professor O. C. Marsh, 
assisted by ten graduates of the college, by which 15,000 specimens of 
fossil vertebrate remains have been added, including about 75 unde- . 
seribed species. The specimens collected in the latter expedition are 
‘ valued at $40,000, and those of the former are worth an equal sum. A 
valuable series of vertebrated fossils from the tertiary formations of Oregon 
has also been presented by Rev. Thomas Condon, of Dalles City, Oregon. 
Among the most noteworthy additions made to the museum since our 
last report is a collection of fossil animals from the Tertiary of Greece, 
received in exchange from the University of Athens. The museum has 
received, the present year, the largest accessions ever made in one 
season. 

As this school has no farm, nothing has been done in practical agri- 
culture or the raising of stock, but the most thorough scientific instruc- 
tion is given, in its different, branches, by learned and accomplished 
professors. It has i4 professors and 13 assistants; and since it was 
opened, in 1847, 250 students have graduated in the different courses of 
study, a portion of whom have engaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
whole number in the school during the scholastic year 1872 is 157; 29 
more than in 1871. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware College, at Newark, William H. Purnell, A. M., ‘president.— 
There has been a considerable increase in the number of students in 
this college during the present year, and four instructors have been ad- 
ded to the faculty. The farm contains 70 acres, 18 of which are in grass, 
6in orchard, 3 in pears, 3 in apples and peaches, 1 in vineyard, 8 in 
blackberries, raspberries, gooseberries, and currants, and 18 in trucking 
and grain crops. The principal object had in view in its cultivation is 
to illustrate to the students the various processes pursued on the farm 
in the cultivation and production of crops. They make excursions 
to the fields, inspect the crops, and receive practical instruction from 
the professors of agriculture. The quantity of crops raised on the farm 
isnot given, but their valueisas follows: Garden vegetables, $1,200; corn, 
ee wheat, $175; hay, $720; orchard, $300; small fruits, $300—total, 
33,420. 

Four horses are kept ou the farm for work, twelve grade Alderney 
cows, two grade short-horns, and three natives, all for butter and milk. 
Ayrshire cows are preferred by this college for milk, Alderneys for but- 
ter, short-horns for beef, Devons for work, and for general purposes an 
infusion of short-horn blood with Ayrshire or Alderney. The system of 
farming pursued in the culture of corn is to spread barn-yard manure 
on the green sward after harvest, and break the ground in the spring, 
to spread lime in a caustic state on the inverted sod, and to follow the 
corn-erop with wheat and clover. Some experiments have been made 
in testing different varieties of seeds and fertilizers. 

The number of students in attendance during the present academical 
year is 38, six of whom are ladies. 
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PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
FLORIDA. 


Florida State Agricultural College—The legisiature of this State incor- 
porated the Florida State Agricultural College February 17, 1872. By 
the act of incorporation, a board of directors was appointed who are 
authorized to receive the land-scrip to which the State is entitled under 
the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and to sell the same when 
they shall think most conducive to the interestof the college. Ten percent. 
of the proceeds of the sales may be used for the purchase of an experi- 
mental farm, containing not less than 100 acres, and the remainder shall 
be invested in stocks of the United States, or of some of tbe States of 
the Union, bearing an annual interest of not less than 6 per cent. on 
their par value, which is to be appropriated to the maintenance of 
the college. They have, also, authority to locate the college, and to 
erect such buildings as they may think necessary for its use, and to 
elect the faculty and fix their salaries. Each county is entitled to send 
annually, or as often as vacancies may occur, one student for each mem- 
ber of the assembly from that county. The students are to be selected 
by the boards of public instruction of the several counties, from the 
most advanced pupils in the common and higher schools who may pre- 
sent themselves as candidates. 

The college has not yet been located, nor has the land-serip been re- 
ceived from the National Government. An effort has been made to 
obtain it, but in consequence of the indebtedness of the State to the 
Indian trust-fund, which is committed to the care of the Secretary of 
the Interior, it has been withheld. An act, however, has been passed 
by Congress, approved December 15, 1872, by which the Secretary is 
authorized to issue it, and it will be delivered as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made. Hon. Charles Beecher, superintendent of 
public instruction for that State, is president of the board of directors. 


GEORGIA. 


University of Georgiua—Georgia State College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanie Arts, at Athens, Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, D. D., chancellor.—The 
land-serip granted by Congress to this State under the act of July 2, 
1862, was sold by the governor, January, 1872, for $245,000, agreeably 
to an act of the general assembly of the State approved December 12, 
1866, by which he was authorized to receive and sell the land-scrip, to 
invest the proceeds, and to direct the establishment and organization 
of an industrial college, such as was contemplated by the act of Con- 
gress bestowing the national endowment. Tifty thousand dollars of 
this sum were paid down, and the remainder is to be paid within eigh- 
teen months from the time of the sale, or in July, 1875. The law refer- 
red to above requires that the money, as soon as paid in, shall be in- 
vested in bonds of the State of Georgia, as a perpetual fund, bearing 7 
per cent. interest, which is to be appropriated to the support of the col- 
lege. A change, however, has since been made in the disposition of 
the proceeds of the land-scrip, by which a part of the income is to be 
given for the support of the “ North Georgia Agricultural College.” 
The $50,000 already paid have been invested by the governor as directed, 
and the remainder will be as soon as it is received. The trustees oi 
the University of Georgia, acting under the authority of the governor, 
established the “Georgia State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts,” March 30, 1872, as a department of that university, and it was 
organized and went into operation on the 1st day of May following. 

23 A 
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The administrative details of the college, such as concerns its discipline 
and schedule of study, are intrusted to the chancellor of the university, 
but the special oversight of the instruction is delegated to the president 
of the college, under the direction of the chancellor. A number of 
students equal to the number of senators and representatives in the 
general assembly is to be appointed by the State, and educated free of 
charge for tuition from the income of the national endowment fund. 
Besides this fund the college has another, of $120,000, derived from 
other sources, from which it receives an annual income of $9,200. It 
has at present no experimental farm, but will purchase one in a few 
months. 

For admission to the agricultural course of study students must be 
sixteen years of age, and well versed in geography, arithmetic, and the 
English language. Instruction in practical agriculture on the farm will 
be made a prominent feature in this course. A large quantity of excel- 
lent apparatus has been recently purchased for a working chemical 
laboratory, and every student in the college will be required to do actual 
work in chemical manipulations. Students in applied chemistry will be 
required to work in the laboratory, during the last year of their course, 
five hours daily for six days in the week. 

The faculty of the college consists of William Le Roy Broun, A. M., 
president and professor in natural philosophy; L. H. Charbonnier, A. 
M., professor of engineering; Williams Rutherford, A. M., professor of 
mathematics; C. P. Willcox, A. M., professor of modern languages; H. 
C. White, B. Se., C. E., M. E., professor of chemistry and geology; F. 
A. Lipscomb, A. M., professor of English and English literature ; Charles 
Morris, A. M., professor of history; E. M. Pendleton, M. D., professor 
of agriculture and horticulture ; Samuel Barnett, jr., A. B., instructor in 
mathematics; Edward Hunter, C. E., instructor in applied mathematics 
and mechanical drawing; L. H. Charbonnier, instructor in military 
tactics. 

The courses of study are six, as follows: 


COURSE IN AGRICULTURE.—First year.—Algebra; geometry; English 
and English literature; linear drawing; book-keeping; history. Second 
year.—Trigonometry ; mensuration; surveying and leveling, with prac- 
tical exercises in land and topographical surveying; geometrical draw- 
ing; descriptive geometry ; rhetoric and English literature; French ; 
elements of chemistry, including chemical physics, notation and nomen- 
clature, theory and laws of chemical combination, the elements non- 
metallic and metallic, and their more important compounds and organic 
chemistry ; laboratory practice, including chemical manipulations and 
blowpipe analysis; mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases; -physics, 
including heat, light, electricity, and magnetism; meteorology; elements 
of astronomy; history. Third year.—Agricultural chemistry, including 
the chemical composition of the plant and the laws regulating its 
growth; the physical and chemical properties of the soil; the com- 
position and use of crude and manipulated fertilizers; agriculture, its 
principles, its methods, and its products; the preparation of manures 
and composts; laboratory practice, including qualitative analysis and 
quantitative analysis of fertilizers ; rural engineering, or mechanical and 
geometrical principles applied to agricultural machines, to irrigation, to 
road-making and draining; the law titles, contracts and accounts; 
mechanical and architectural drawing; botany; physiology, vegetable 
and animal; mineralogy and geology; French; architecture, including 
principles of framing and building materials; meteorology; physical 
geography. 
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2. COURSE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING.—To be admitted to this course 
the student must be prepared to enter upon the studies of the junior 
class of the university schools, and in mathematics to begin calculus. 
Junior year.— Analytical geometry; geometrical drawing; plan drawing, 
tinting, and lettering; chain surveying; mechanics of solids,‘liquids, 
and gases; physics, including heat, light, electricity, and magnetism ; 
meteorology, French, railroad surveying, differential and integral caleu- 
lus; topographical drawing; chemistry; descriptive geometry and ap- 
plication; shades and shadows; English and English literature. Senior 
year.—Stone-cutting ; theory of perspective; strength of materials; in- 
dustrial chemistry; laboratory practice, blowpipe analysis; analytical 
mechanics; astronomy, methods of determining time, latitude, and 
longitude; theory of stability of retaining-walls, arches, frames; bridge 
construction; roads; railways; canals; graphics of stone-cutting; 
architectural drawing; machine drawing; mineralogy; geology. 

3. COURSE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING.—The requirements for 
admission to this course and also the studies of the junior year are the 
same as those for the junior year in the course in civil engineering. 
Senior year.—Differential and integral calculus; theory of strength of 
materials; theory of framing; pattern-making; molding in sand; 
machine-shop practice; drawings of machinery; general principles of 
machinery ; estimation of the strength of structures of wood, stone, 
and iron; analytical mechanics; thermo-dynamics; machines and 
‘ motors; industrial chemistry; laboratory practice; building materials; 
mineralogy ; geology. 

4, COURSE IN MINING ENGINEERING.—This course embraces all the 
subjects required in the course of civil engineering, and also a complete 
laboratory course in qualitative and quantitative analysis, with special 
reference to the determination of minerals, ores, metals, and alloys; as- 
Saying of ores; metallurgy and metallurgic processes; the useful min- 
erals, modes of occurrence, prospecting, boring, blasting; methods of 
mining, ventilation, lighting, dressing, and concentration of ores. 

5. COURSE IN BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE.—This is a partial 
course in the department of engineering, and includes the studies of 
the junior year in the course in civil engineering, omitting a part of the 
higher mathematics ; and, in addition, special attention to architectural 
drawing ; structures of wood, stone, and iron; foundations, walls, arches, 
trusses, and roofs; the application of descriptive geometry to masonry 
and carpentry; strength of materials; ventilation; warming ; acous- 
tics; building materials, woods, stones, mortars, cements, and paints. 

6. COURSE IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY.—Tirst year.—Algebra; geom- 
etry; English and English literature; linear drawing; French. Sec- 
ond year.—General chemistry ; laboratory practice, including chemical - 
manipulations, blowpipe analysis, and qualitative analysis ; mechanics 
of solids, liquids, and gases; physics, including light, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism; meteorology; elements of astronomy; English and 
English literature; French; German. Third year.—Industrial chemis- 
try, including mining and metallurgy; metallurgic processes for the ex- 
traction of the useful metals; the manufacture of important commer- 
cial chemicals, acids, salts, and fertilizers; the manufacture of glass 
and porcelain ; agricultural chemistry ; the composition and use of crude 
aud manipulated fertilizers ; the manufacture of cane and beet sugar; 
of alcohol, wine, beer, and vinegar; bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing ; 
tanning ; gunpowder and other explosives; soap and candles; gas and 
illuminating-oils ; printing; photography ; laboratory practice, quantita- 
tive analysis, gravimetric and volumetric; analysis of soils, fertilizers, 
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blood, urine, metals, and ores; mineralogy ; geology ; rhetoric; French; 
German. 

The annual college session is divided into two terms with two vaca- 
tions. The first term extends from the 15th of September to the: 15th 
of December; the second from the 15th of January to the first Wed- 
nesday in August, which is commencement-day. Tuition for all stu- 
dents, except State beneficiaries, $100 for the entire session. Board in 
college-dormitories, $12.50 per month; in private houses, $16 to $25. 

North Georgia Agricultural College, at Dahlonega, Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, 
D. D., chancellor.—This college is pleasantly located in Lumpkin County, 
in the northeastern part of the State, about seventy miles from Atlanta, 
the capital. It was incorporated under the laws of Georgia on the 15th 
day of April, 1871. Congress, by an act approved the 20th of April, 
1871, donated to the trustees of this college the building formerly known 
as the United States Branch Mint at Dahlonega, for the purposes of 
education exclusively, under the provisions of the act of Congress, ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, for the endowment of agricultural colleges. Soon 
after the act of Congress, donating this building and the-ten acres of 
ground on which it is situated was passed, the Government made a deed 
of the property to the college. The building is a stately brick edifice in 
a fine state of preservation, and, with the real estate connected with it, 
cost the Government in 1835 over $70,000. It contains twenty-seven 
spacious rooms, and is sufficiently large to accommodate about four hun- 
dred students. It has lately been repaired, and was opened for the 
reception of students on the 1st day of January, 1873. 

By an arrangement made in November, 1872, with the trustees of the 
University of Georgia, who received the proceeds of the land-scrip 
donated by Congress to this State, the Nerth Georgia Agricultural Col- 
lege now forms a branch of the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, at Athens, sixty-five miles distant. At present 
this institution receives but $2,000 per annum from the interest derived 
from thesales of the land-scrip. To this sum may be added thedonation of 
$300 which is to be received annually from the trustees of the Peabody 
educational fund. 

In addition to the agricultural and mechanical department there is a 
preparatory department, to fit students for entering upon the higher 
coursesof study. The gentlemen selected to take charge of these depart- 
ments are experienced educators. Hon. David W. Lewis, the president, 
is a graduate of the University of Georgia, and was for several years 
secretary of the State Agricultural Society. Professor Henry Perry is 
a graduate of Emory College, and also of a normal school, and was em- 
ployed, previous to his acceptance of a position in this college, asa teacher 
in the city schools of Savannah, in this State. Owing to the smallness 
of the endowment, and the-admission of students without charge for 
tuition, only a small entrance-fee being demanded for repairs of the 
college building and premises, it is proposed that a number of young gen- 
tlemen and young ladies, who have heretofore been teaching for a live- 
lihood, and who have determined to enter the normal department, shall 
be employed, under the supervision of the president, to take charge of 
the pupils in the preparatory department. These teachers are to receive 
a compensation which will enable them to complete a thorough course 
of instruction, thus benefiting themselves and at the same time the pupils 
of the preparatory department. Both sexes will here receive the same 
educational advantages. Already about fifty girls and young ladies 
have procured certificates of admission, and the trustees expect at least 
one hundred and twenty students on the first week of the session. The 
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two sexes will have separate rooms for study and separate grounds, but 
they will recite together. 

Hon. William P. Price, the present member of Congress from the 
Dahlonega district, is president of the board of trustees, and it was , 
largely through his influence that Congress made the generous donation 
of the building and grounds for the purposes of an agricultural college. 
It is proposed to add to the property given by the National Government 
a farm of about 70 acres near the college, which will make the real 
estate belonging to the institution worth about $2,500. Board, with 
good accommodations, can be obtained for $7 to $10 per month. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois Industrial University, at Urbana, John M. Gregory, LL. D., 
regent.—This university owns two farms—one of 213 acres, called the 
experimental farm, on which the university buildings stand; and the 
other of 410 acres, called the model farm, located about a mile from the 
university. Ten acres of the experimental farm are occupied by the 
university grounds, 15 by the arboretum, 53 by the horticultural 
grounds, 55 by the experimental apple-orchard, 20 by forest-plantations, 
and 60 are devoted to field-experiments. Of the model farm, 154 acres 
are cultivated with plowed crops, 14 are devoted to orchard, and 242 to 
mowing and pasture. The object had in view in the cultivation of the 
experimental farm is to afford students an opportunity for experimenta- 
tion and receiving instruction in the production and improvement of 
agricultural and horticultural productions. Nearly all the labor per- 
formed on this farm in the field-experiments and in the different 
branches of the horticultural department is done by them. An effort 
has been made to carry out the design of illustrating the teaching 
given in the class-room by practical labor in the field, garden, and 
orchard. Some difficulty has been encountered, partly on account of 
the feeling on the part of the students that the time occupied in this | 
exercise might be more profitably devoted to theoretical study, and 
partly from the difficulty of providing illustrative labor for a large , 
number. Something, however, bas been accomplished in this direction. 
The professor of botany and horticulture requires his class in horticul- 
ture to graft, set out, and take care of 1,000 apple-grafts each, annually. 
The facilities for furnishing illustrations in agriculture and horticulture 
are enlarging in consequence of the increasing care required in cultivat- 
ing and pruning the experimental orchards, in the care of green-houses, 
in which the female students are employed to considerable extent. It is 
expected that in a short time plans will be so matured that all the objects 
contemplated in the purchase of the farm will be fully realized. The 
model farm is cultivated mostly by hired labor, and with the object of 
presenting to the students a model farm for imitation in the successful 
cultivation of crops for profit and for the raising and improvement of 
stock. They occupy only a small portion of their time in labor on this 
farm, and receive instruction in farm-work and the breeding and rear- 
ing of animals. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed to enable the university to test fully 
any system of agriculture adapted to its particular locality. One fact, 
however, has been observed, that very shallow and often no breaking 
up of the ground in the spring is necessary for good crops. One plot 
has been cultivated with corn for four years in succession without any 
preparation of the ground except the use of the harrow or cultivator, 
and has yielded a good crop each year. This appears to result from the 
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peculiar soil of the locality, which is a loose, friable, and apparently 
rather crude vegetable mold, the deep plowing of which brings up a 
soil not so congenial to plant-growth on account of its chemical or per- 
_ haps mechanical condition. These are facts, however, which go to show 
that deep plowing here, as well as elsewhere, has been attended with 
profitable results ; and in some experiments, now making on land that 
has been cultivated for twenty years without manure, it is found that in 
appearance the deeply plowed plots will give the heaviest crops. Com- 
mon stable-manure has been applied on the model farm to the potato- 
crop with injurious results, in consequence of grubs breeding in the 
manure. When applied to corn-land in the fall previous to planting in 
the spring, at the rate of twenty loads to an acre, the yield has been 
increased ten bushels; and when applied as a top-dressing to grass- 
land, at the rate of thirty loads to an acre, the hay-crop has been 
doubled. Salt sown on wheat, at the rate of one barrel to three acres, 
had no apparent effect on the crop. 

Experiments have been made during the present year, 1872, in com- 
paring five varieties of broom-corn, to the extent of one acre of each, each 
quarter-acre being planted with a different amount of seed, so as to de- 
termine the best quantity as well as the best variety of seed; in the 
continuous or frequent culture of crops as compared with the ordinary 
culture; in the growing of root-crops, one acre each of ruta-bagas, 
sugar-beets from various sources, carrots, and parsnips; with corn in 
hills as compared with corn in drills, with the cross-experiment of plant- 
ing at the distance of 3, 34, 4, 44, and 5 feet; with corn grown on un- 
plowed land as compared with that grown on land plowed to a depth of 
3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 inches subsoiled, and 11 inches trenched; with thirty- 
five varieties of flint, white, yellow, calico, and red corn; with severty- 
five varieties of potatoes; with varieties of grain from the Department 
of Agriculture; with varieties of tomatoes and cabbages; with potatoes 
variously planted, as with small, large, cut, and uncut tubers; with va- 
rieties of grasses and clovers; and a commencement has been made- 
upon the repetition of some Bavarian experiments in rotation of crops. 
Besides these annual field-experiments, the experimental orchard is 
carefully observed as to facts in relation to the leafing, blooming, and 
ripening of varieties, to diseases, insects, &c.; and vineyards and plan- 
tations of small fruits are being made ready with a like interest. 

On the model farm, 75 acres have been planted with corn, yielding 75 
bushels per acre; 60 acres were sown with oats, which were destroyed 
by the army-worm; 9 acres with rye, yielding 16 to 18 bushels per acre; 
10 acres with spring-wheat ; 100 acres meadow; and 14 acres of orchard, 
yielding about 1,000 bushels of apples. 

There are kept on this farm a thorough-bred bull and cow or heifer of 
each of the following breeds: Shorthorn, Devon, Hereford, Ayrshire, 
and Jersey cattle, for the purpose of illustration of the lectures, and of 
animal husbandry, and also with the hope of making them profitable in 
the dissemination of improved breeds. There are also kept the Berk- 
shire and Essex breeds of swine, and the Southdown shtep. Other 
breeds of all these animals, as well as of horses, will be added. To con- 
sume the crops on this farm grade-cattle are bought, and swine not of 
pure blood are raised. 

Of the cattle kept on the model and experimental farms and raised in 
the State, the shorthorns are considered by breeders to be the most 
profitable, and far outnumber all other breeds of pure-blooded animals. 
They are not so much esteemed by common farmers, being too artificial, 
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and not adapted to rough life and short feed. The Herefords are more 
hardy and by some preferred. The Devons, in quality of beef and milk, 
are superior to the shorthorns, and endure heat and cold and rough 
treatment better than any other breed. The Jerseys, as butter-cows 
par excellence, are coming into favor in the suburbs of the cities and 
other places where the finest quality of butter will command a high 
price. The Ayrshires have thus far made slower advances than the 
other breeds. The Percheron horse, of the small or medium size, com- 
bining considerable weight with the clean limbs and action of the 
smaller horse, seems to be the most desirable breed for farm purposes, 
and is preferred by farmers to the heavier varieties which are so often 
imported by dealers and exhibited at fairs. The Berkshire breed of 
swine is preferred, although the Poland China or Magie is liked very 
much by many farmers. The Chester whites give good satisfaction, 
and are much grown. Coarse-wooled sheep have the preference at pres- 
ent, the Cotswold standing first. 

The number of students in the university for the collegiate year 
1872, is 381, of whom 328 are males and 53 females, distributed as fol- 
lows: Agricultural course, 68; architecture, 4; chemical, 14; civil en- 
gineering, 45; commercial, 4; elective, 84; horticultural, 11; literature 
and science, 44; mechanical engineering, 33; military, 15; mining 
engineering, 3; natural science, 1; unassigned, 45. 


INDIANA. 


Purdue University—Agricultural College at La Fayette, John Purdue, 
president of the trustecs.—This college has not yet been opened for the 
reception of students, nor has the board of instruction been appointed. 
The buildings are in course of construction, and will soon be completed. 
It has a farm, which has recently been increased to 184 acres, and is 
valued at $60,000. Nearly the whole is in grass the present year, only 
a small part having been cultivated. No experiments have been made 
as yet, but it is the design of the trustees to employ the farm for experi- 
mental purposes and instruction of the students in practical agriculture 
as soon as the college shall be fully organized and put in operation. 
The fund derived from the national land grant is constantly increasing, 
being invested in United States 5-20 bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest 
in gold, which is paid semi-annually and added to the principal. 


IOWA. 


Towa State Agricultural College, at Ames, A. S. Welch, LL. D., prest 
dent.—One hundred and sixty acres of the large farm belonging to this 
college are cultivated with plowed crops, 20 are devoted to orchard and 
nursery, 15 to garden and small fruits, 125 to ornamental grounds, 250 
to pasture and mowing, and 300 are covered with timber. The object 
in the purchase of the farm was to supply the means of instruct- 
ing the students of the college in the various operations of skilled 
farming, of conducting such experiments as will develop facts and prin- 
ciples in the different branches of husbandry, and of furnishing employ- 
ment for students who desire it, by which they may be able to pay a 
portion of their college expenses. The plan adopted for imparting in- 
struction: is for the teacher to supervise, in person, the various opera- 
tions carried on by them in the field, the garden, and work-shop; and 
to make observations and suggestions while the work is going on. 
Lectures are also given in the barns and stables on the various animals 
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Which are presented for anatomical inspection or the cure of diseases. 
About oue-third of the work on the farm and two-thirds in the orchard 
and garden have been performed by them this year. 

There have been raised on the farm the present season 402 bushels of 
Italian, White Michigan, Fife, and Laneaster Red wheat; 1,150 of Sur- 
prise barley, and Norway oats; 658 of white rye; 5,949 of yellow dent 
corn; 735 of yellow and red mangolds, short-leaf turnips, long orange 
and Belgian carrots; 952 of Early Rose and Peach-blow potatoes; and 
117 tons of wild, timothy, clover, and blue-grass hay. 

The system of farming adopted has been to plow wild prairie deeply 
in the spring and plant with corn, which, with good cultivation, often 
yields 60 bushels per acre. Old ground is top-dressed in the fall and 
winter with coarse or fine manure, and mowed two or three years; then 
plowed deep in the fall, planted in the spring with corn, and followed 
with grain; the next spring, as soon as the crop is removed, plowed and 
sown with rye or fall-wheat, four quarts of timothy seed being used to 
an acre, and the same quantity of clover in early spring. Experiments 
have been made with fall and spring wheat, corn, potatoes, grass, fruits, 
deciduous and evergreen trees, feeding swine, and in breeding nearly 
all domestic animals. There are kept on the farm 16 short-horn cattle, 
2 Devons, 5 Ayrshires, 3 Jerseys, 42 grades, and 13 natives, making a 
total of 81; 15 horses of common breed; 48 swine, composed of Berk- 
shires, Poland Chinas, and Chestervilles ; and 97 sheep of the Spanish 
merino, Southdown, and Cotswold breeds. The whole number of ani- 
mals is 241. The principal object for which these are kept is for practi- 
cal experiments in testing and improving breeds and furnishing to the 
farmers of the State animals of superior qualities. This college prefers, 
for the State of Iowa, the short-horn cattle, Berkshire and Poland 
China swine; Spanish merino sheep for large flocks, the Cotswold for 
small; the Percheron stallion for crossing with large mares, and 
thoroughbred for roadsters. 

The first class that has completed the four years’ course in this col- 
lege graduated this year, 1872. It contained 26 members, 17 of whom 
took the agricultural, 8 the mechanical, and 1 the ladies’ course. The 
whole number of students during the collegiate year 1872 is 265, being 
45 more than last year. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas State Agricultural College, at Manhattan, Kev. Joseph Denison, 
D. D., president.—No essential changes have been made in this college 
since our last report. The number of students has increased. Special 
attention is given to the operations of the farm and to horticulture. 
One hundred acres of the farm are cultivated with plowed crops; 95 are 
devoted to mowing, and 65 to orchard. The objects kept in view in the 
cultivation of the farm have been to afford to the students of the college 
facilities for practice and instruction in practical agriculture ; for experi- 
ments in soils and manures, and in the methods of cultivating different 
crops; for acquiring skill in the use of farm-implements; for learning 
the different methods of improving breeds of domestic animals; and for 
testing the adaptability of different varieties of cultivated plants to the 
climate of Kansas. All these objects have been attended to during the 
present season, except the improvement of domestic animals, none of 
which are at present kept for this purpose. It is expected, however, 
that the funds of the college will warrant further purchases during 
the next year. The systems of agriculture pursued on the farm are, 
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rotation of crops, deep plowing, heavy manuring, thorough pulverization 
of the soil before planting and sowing, rolling, and in hoed crops shallow 
but constant cultivation for the purpose of keeping the ground clear of 
weeds and admitting air and moisture. 

Experiments have been made in the use of stable manures, lime, 
plaster, and ashes; in subsoiling; effects of rolling; methods of plant- 
ing oats, as by sowing broadcast, plowing in, and drilling; in seed-corn 
taken from the but, top, and center of the ears; in testing the adapta- 
bility of seeds received from the Department of Agriculture and other 
sources to the climate of Kansas; and in the effect of summer fallows 
on-wheat sown this fall, the results of which will appear next year. 
There have been raised on the farm this year 2,450 bushels of corn on 
3D acres, averaging 70 bushels per acre; 1,500 bushels of oats on 30 
acres, averaging 50 bushels per acre; 120 bushels of rye on 6 acres, 
averaging 20 bushels per acre; 300 bushels of beets and mangolds ; 500 
bushels of potatoes; 30 tons of Hungarian hay on 15 acres; 3 tons of 
clover and timothy on 3 acres; 15 tons of prairie hay on 15 acres. Over 
90 bushels of corn, averaging 72 pounds per bushel, were raised from 
one acre. Trial plots of oats produced 33 to 62 bushels per acre. Two- 
fifths of the work done on the farm and four-fifths in the horticultural 
department have been performed by the students, laboring two hours 
daily, under the direction of the superintendent of the farm and the de- 
partment of horticulture and the foreman of the laboring corps. ‘To 
further facilitate the instruction of the students, frequent botanical, 
geological, and entomological excursions have been made to different 
localities in company with the professor of the natural sciences. 

The number of students in attendance during the collegiate year 1872 
is 200. Since the opening of the college 13 students have graduated, 
nearly all of whom were farmers or the children of farmers. 


KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky University—Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Lexing- 
ton, John B. Bowman, A. M., regent.—A. change has been made during 
the present year in the faculty of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, by which S. M. Swingent and H. 8. Williams take the places of 
C. Hale Tebbetts and T. V. Munson respectively. One hundred and 
twenty acres of. the farm are devoted to plowed crops, 200 to mowing, 
and 5 to orchard. Nineteen-twentieths of the labor performed on the farm 
has been done by the students, for which they have received pay. In- 
struction has been given to them in the operations of the farm, and 
some experiments have been made, but none are sufficiently matured to 
be of special value to report. Forty-five tons of hemp, 20 bushels of 
corn, and 30 of rye have been raised on the farm the present season; 
also, potatoes and vegetables for market. Several cows of the Durham 
breed, for dairy purposes and the sale of milk, a number of horses for 
work, and some hogs of the Berkshire and Cheshire breeds are kept on 
the tarm. The Durham breed of cows is preferred by this college for 
dairying in Kentucky. ‘The live stock kept upon the farm is valued at 
$5,000, the crops at $5,000, and the farm-implements at $1,000. 

The number of students in attendance at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College during the collegiate year 1872 is 217. 


LOUISIANA. 


The situation of this State in reference to the disposition of the pro- 
ceeds of the congressional land-scrip remains nearly the same as last 
« 
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year. The importance of the immediate establishment of an agricultu- 
ral and mechanical college was strongly urged by Governor Warmouth 
in his annual message, and a plan was proposed by him for carrying 
the measure into operation, but, from want of time for a proper con- 
sideration of the important subject, the legislature could not give it the 
attention which it demanded, and it failed to receive the sanction of a 
legal enactment. 


MAINE. 


-Maine State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, at Orono, 
Kev. Charles F. Allen, D. D., president—No changes in the faculty or 
course of study in this college have been made during the year, nor 
have any new buildings been erected. The attention of the professors 
has been given especially to the instruction of the students in the col- 
lege and on the experimental farm. Seventeen acres are cultivated 
with plowed crops, eighty are in mowing, and one-half acre in orchard. 
The prominent objects had in view in the cultivation of the farm have 
been to bring it from its low condition into a high state of productive- 
ness, to furnish labor to the students for healthy exercise and practical 
instruction in farming, and to afford:'them an opportunity of defraying 
a part of their expenses. All the workon the farm has been performed 
by the students, except what has been done by the farm-superintendent, 
the foreman, and two teamsters. Platsof land are assigned by the pro- 
fessors to the students, for experiments in the cultivation of the differ- 
ent crops, to which they have devoted three hours daily under the di- 
rection of the officer in charge. The experiments commenced some time 
ago, with cooked and uncooked food in feeding swine, and with differ- 
ent fertilizers on potatoes, sugar-beets, grain, and grasses, have been 
continued, and their results will be published in the annual report of 
the college. 

The system of agriculture pursued in renovating grass-land is to 
turn the green-sward under in autumn, and in the following spring to 
spread and harrow in manure, and sow with grain and grass; for hoed 
crops, to spread and harrow in manure. The greater the quantity of 
manure, the greater must be the depth to which it is worked into the 
soil. The following crops have been raised on the farm during the 
present year: Potatoes, 275 bushels; Excelsior beets, 83 bushels; Lost 
Nation variety of wheat, 62 bushels; barley, three varieties, 164 bushels ; 
buckwheat, two varieties; ruta-bagas, one-half acre ; mangel-wurzel and 
sugar-beets, one-half acre; fodder-corn, one and ahalf acres; beans, one- 
fourth acre. 

There are kept on the farm four horses for labor only, three native 
cows, four grade Durham heifers, four grade Jersey heifers, one Jersey 
and three grade Jersey calves. The breeds of cattle preferred by this 
college for the State of Maine are the Durham, the Jersey, and their 
grades. 

Number of students for the collegiate year 1872 is71; of graduates, d. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland Agricultural College, near Hyatisville, Rev. Samuel Regester, 
D. D., president.—No essential changes have taken place in this college 
during the present year. The objects had in view in the cultivation of 
the college farm are, illustration of subjects taught in the elass-room, 
improvement of the land, profit in the sale of preducts, and to supply 
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the boarding-houses of the college with the necessary provisions. One 
hundred and two acres of the farm are cultivated this season with 
plowed crops, 28 are devoted to mowing, 10 to orchard, 12 to garden, 
60 to pasture, and the remainder to timber, &c. There have been 
raised this year, 1,485 bushels of corn on 54 acres, 121 bushels of wheat 
on 12 acres, 250 bushels of oats on 24*acres; hay-crop almost a failure 
on account of drought. In the production of these crops, one-fourth to 
one-third of the labor has been performed by the students. . The system 
of culture pursued has been to plow moderately deep, and after the sod 
has become decomposed, to pulverize with ‘ subsoil cultivators,” deep 
stirring of the soil being preferred to deep plowing. Lime and barn- 
yard manure have been liberally used, being applied to the surface and 
worked in. The domestic animals kept on the farm are four carriage- 
horses and seven mules for farm-work, one bull, eight Ayrshire cows, 
forty-four hogs for slaughter, which will average 180 pounds each ; 
thirty-five stock-hogs, all of which are a cross of the Berkshire and 
Chester, and kept for the use of the college; and a large flock of poul-- 
try. The breeds of cows preferred by this college for Maryland are the 
Ayrshires and Devons, and of hogs, a cross between the Berkshire and 
Chester. 

There has been an increase of students over the previous year, the 
number for the present collegiate year 1872 being 147. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, William S. Olark, Ph. 
D., president.—The farm of this college contains 384 acres, 43 of which 
are cultivated with plowed crops; 125 are in mowing, 120 in pasture, 
and the rerhainder in wood, timber, &c. The objects had in view in the 
purchase of the farm were to impart practical instruction to students in 
the different processes of agriculture, to furnish them the means of ac- 
quiring skill in the production of crops, in conducting farm-experiments, 
and in the use of farm-implements ; also to provide for the college a bo- 
tanical garden, green-house, arboretum, apple, pear, and peach orchards, 
a vineyard, market-garden, small-fruit garden, an experimental station, 
a veterinary hospital, a parade-ground, and pasture and hay for stock- 
raising. The most of these objects have been carried into operation, and 
are being perfected as rapidly as the means of the institution will per- 
mit. The students labor six hours on the farm each week, during the 
intervals of study, and perform the labor of planting, cultivating, and - 
harvesting the crops; feeding, milking, and care of the stock and barns, 
and the training of the colts and bulls. The large bulls of the farm are 
broken to the yoke, and used in the place of oxen. The students have 
also performed considerable labor in grading, in constructing roads, cul- 
verts, and fences, and in digging up and removing useless and unsightly 
trees, stones, and hedges; in digging and laying drains, in setting fruit 
and ornamental trees, and in otherwise improving and beautifying the 
estate. Four teamsters are hired on the farm and employed principally 
with the teams. All the rest of the work not done by these is performed 
‘by the students. 

There have been raised on the farm this year 480 bushels of shelled 
corn and 20 tons of stover on 8 acres; 500 bushels of potatoes on 4 acres 
—crop considerably injured by wire-worms and the rot; 48 tons of sugar- 
beets on 4 acres; 110 bushels of rye and 6 tons of straw on 43 acres; 
50 bushels of barley and 24 tons of straw on 24 acres; 300 bushels of 
oats and 10 tons of straw on 11 acres; 2 tons of millet on one acre; 3 
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tons of fadder-oats on 14 acres ; 200 quarts of strawberries on 1 acre of 
vines, which had been badly winter-killed ; 150 quarts of small fruits, 
from plants mostly planted the preceding year, on 24 acres; 1,000 pounds 
of Concord grapes on 2 acres; 300 bushels of apples on 3 acres of old 
orchard ; 208 tons of hay on 125acres; andavariety of vegetables from 
the vegetable-garden. . 

In the.cultivation of the farm the system of rotation of crops has been 
pursued, the first year usually being occupied with a crop of corn; the 
second, with sugar-beets, mangel-wurzels, or potatoes; the third, with 
oats or barley, and grass-seed. In the management of the corn-crop the. 
following plan has been pursued the present year with satisfactory re- 
sults: The manure made by the stock during the winter was hauled out 
in the spring and spread on the greensward at the rate of eleven cords 
to the acre, and plowed in six or eight inches deep, after which the land 
was harrowed with the Nishwitz harrow, and.superphosphate spread on 
at the rate of 300 pounds to the acre. It was then cross-harrowed with 

-Thomas’s smoothing-harrow, and planted with corn with a two-horse 
dibble-machine, imported by the college from Germany last spring. 
This machine will plant 25 acres a day, making eight rows 18 inches 
apart at a passage, and dropping the corn, two or three kernels together, 
at intervals of 18 inches in the rows. The land was harrowed just as 
the corn was breaking ground, with a smoothing-harrow, and again 
when it was 8 inches high. When it was a foot high it was thinned to 
18 inches apart in the rows, and in a few days was cultivated with the 
two-horse “‘ Kiiben Hack-Maschine,” or root-cultivator, also imported from 
Germany last spring, which cultivates five rows atapassage. Theland 
received no other cultivation, and yielded 80 bushels of sound shelled 
corn, 10 bushels of unsound ears, and 3 tons of stover to the acre. The 
total cost of raising the crop, exclusive of manure, was $18.54. The 
course pursued in the cultivation of the rotation-crop of the second 
year, the sugar-beet, is, to apply 400 pounds of commercial phosphates, 
and in favorable seasons a yield of 20 tons to the acre will be obtained. 
In the third year of the rotation the ground is sown with oats or barley, 
and grass-seed, without additional manure, from which a good crop of 
oats or barley is obtained the first year; and for the next three years 
three tons of hay per acre at two cuttings. 

Great attention has been paid to top-dressing mowing-fields, and ex- 
perience has proved the course to be satisfactory and profitable. In 
cases where the grass had been largely supplanted by weeds, the land 

_ has been plowed in August, harrowed with Nishwitz’s or Share’s har- 
row, and again with Thomas’s smoothing-harrow. Five cords of com- 
post, composed of three-fourths loam, were spread on an acre, and the 
land was then sown down with grass-seed. In place of 600 pounds of 
fodder, principally ox-eye daisy, (Leucanthemum vulgare,) to the acre, two 
and a half tons of first-rate hay have been obtained, and no indications 
of a return of the daisy have been observed. When the supply of top- 
dressing made on the farm has become exhausted, and the land is so 
completely run out as to be incapable of yielding a paying crop, it has 
been plowed in April, sown with oats and red clover, 10 pounds of the 
latter to the acre, and at the same time 300 pounds of good superphos- 
phate were harrowed in. This course has always given a good crop of 
grain and straw, and also a good crop of clover the second year to cut 
for hay, and a second crop to turn under for manure. In this way two 
paying crops are obtained during the two years, the land is improved 
by the process, and prepared for planting the next year. 

Important experiments have been conducted by the president of the 
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college in the cultivation of trees, grapes, and plants; in making plaster- 
casts, executed by the students, of different fruits and roots, for the 
botanical museum; also, by the professor of agriculture, in the making 
and use of hot-beds, the culture of garden-vegetables, and the manutac- 
ture of phosphatic manures; and by the professer of chemistry, in de- 
termining the actual and comparative cost and value of farm-yard ma- 
nures and commercial fertilizers, and in the culture of the sugar-beet for 
seed. Under the direction of the professor of veterinary science and the 
farm-superintendent, the students have made experiments in deep and 
shallow cultivation, especially in subsoiling; in manuring with home. 
made and commercial fertilizers; in surface, stone, and tile draining; 
in cutting and curing hay at different stages of growth and by different 
methods; in breeding, feeding, and care of stock; in the yield of milk 
and growth of animals of different breeds under similar conditions, and 
of the same animals under varied conditions ; in attending animals dur- 
ing parturition and in sickness; in castrating swine, calves, and lambs; 
in dissecting and preparing subjects for the veterinary museum; and in 
the effectiveness and economy of different methods of preserving roots 
and the leaves of the sugar-beet. 

There are owned by the college and kept on the farm 6 horses of 
mixed breed ; 15 short-horned cattle, 13 Ayrshires, 7 Jerseys, 4 Devons, 
3 Britains, 1 Swiss, and 1 Dutch; 24 improved Chester white swine, 3 
Berkshire, 2 Yorkshire; 60 game-fowls, 20 Houdan, 25 Partridge Cochin, 
3 Sebright bantams; 20 Bronze turkeys; 4 Rouen ducks; and 31 pig- 
eons, consisting of nine varieties, namely, Pouters, Carriers, Jacobins, 
Nuns, Fantails, Archangels, and Bald-pate, Beard, and Almond Tum- 
blers. The horses are kept for work on the farm and for the college; the 
stoek for the four-fold object of profitably consuming and converting 
into manure the hay, grain, and roots raised on the farm, of furnishing 
milk, beef, pork, poultry, and eggs for the use of the college, of keeping 
up and improving the races of pure-bred stock, and of affording illus- 
irations of the principles and instruction in the practice of breeding and 
raising domestic animals. 

Since the opening of the college in 1867, 57 students have 
graduated, and a large portion of them have engaged in agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits. Others would have done so if they Ifad pos- 
sessed the necessary capital to purchase a farm and commence the. busi- 
ness for themselves. The number of students in attendance during the 
collegiate year 1872 is 171. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at Boston, R. D. Runkle, Ph. D., 
LL, D., president—No detailed report of the operations of this insti- 
tute during the present year has been received by this Department, 
but we learn from the catalogue sent us that there has been a very 
large increase in the number of students in attendance over the last 
year, and that the facilities for instruction have been considerably ex- 
tended. Advanced courses of study have been established, by which 
students of the institute who have completed the regular course of four 
years, and taken the degree of bachelor of science, can pursue their 
studies two years longer, and on completing the additional course suc- 
cessfully will receive the degree of S. D., or doctor of science. Bach- 
elors of arts, science, or philosophy from any other institution may en- 
ter upon any of the advanced courses on giving satisfactory evidence, 
by examination or otherwise, that they are qualified to pursue the 
course selected. Five additional scholarships of $150 each have been 
established, and will be given to such applicants as are recom- 
mended to one of the advanced classes of the institute by the faculty. 
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Excursions have been made, as during the last year, to a large number 
of machine-sheps and manufactories in the neighboring cities for in- 
specting the construction of the machinery, and the various processes 
of manufacture performed by them. The board of instruction consists 
of twenty professors, two assistant professors, and twelve instructors. 

The students in attendance during the present school-year are dis- 
tributed as follows: Resident graduates, 5; regular students, fourth 
year, 35; third year, 30; second year, 59; first year, 115; students not 
candidates for a degree, fourth year, 19; third year, 35; ’ second year, 
30; first year, 12; in practical design, 16—total 356, an increase of 
92 ‘over the past year. 


MICHIGAN. 


State Agricultural College, at Lansing, T. C. Abbot, LL. D., president.— 
No essential changes have been made in this college during the present 
year. The objects contemplated in pete the experimental farm, 
which were to furnish to students facilities for labor, instruction, experi- 
ments in the cultivation of crops, and improvement of stock, have been 
kept steadily in view. Eighty-eight acres of thefarm are cultivated with 
plowed crops, 37 are devoted to mowing, and15to orchard. Of the plowed 
land 23 acres were cultivated with wheat ; 19 with oats ; 32 with corn, and 
14 with turnips. The students have done about four-fifths of the labor 
performed on the farm. Special attention has been given to the selec- 
tion and rearing of improved varieties of stock. Of cattle there have 
been kept on the farm 17 short-horns, 13 Devons, 6 Ayrshires, 3 Gal- 
loways, 1 Jersey ; of sheep, Southdown, Cotswold, Lincoln, Spanish 
merino, and black-faced Highland ; of swine, Suffolk, Essex, and Berk- 
shire. 

Since our last report 19,358 acres of the national land-grant have 
been sold, making the whole number of acres now disposed of 47,252, 
and i increasing the endowment. fund to $154,178, the interest of which 
is applied to the support of the college. 

The number of students for the collegiate year 1872 is 151, of whom 
5 are résident graduates, 5 seniors, 19 juniors, 36 sophomores, 53 fresh- 
men, 9 specials, and 4 ladies. Since the first opening of the college 68 
have graduated, and a large portion of them have devoted themselves 
to agricultural pursuits. 


MINNESOTA. 


University of Minnesota—Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
at Minneapolis, William W. Folwell, M. A., president—Some changes have — 
been made in this university during the year. Eli P. Huggins, First 
Lieutenant United States Army, has been appointed professor in mil- 
itary science; M. B. Rhame, civil engineer, instructor in civil engineer- 
ing and industrial mechanics; Dalston P. Stacy, instructor in agriculture 
and French; and H. W. Hach, instructor in English and natural sci- 
ences. 

By an act of the legislature of the State approved February 29, 1872, 
the college of agriculture and the mechanic arts was separated into two 
departments, one called the College of Agriculture and the other the 
College of the Mechanic Arts, each having a prescribed course of study 
occupying four years. The College of the Mechanic Arts was opened 
as a distinct branch of the university September 3, 1872, and the Col- 
lege of Agriculture will be opened in 1873. Previous to this separation 
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a mixed course of study had been pursued. The instructor in agricul 
ture was appointed in the latter part of this year. Considerable work 
has been done on the farm the present season by hired help, but no or- 
ganized system of labor for the students has yet been adopted. Thirty 
acres of the farm have been cultivated with plowed crops during the 
year, and sixty acres are devoted to grass. No orchard has yet been 
planted. Three hundred bushels of corn, 496 of oats, 125 of potatoes, 
8 of beets and carrots, and 80 tons of hay have been raised this season. 
No experiments have been conducted on .the farm as yet, nor has any 
attention been given to the improvement of stock. Both these subjects 
will receive the attention of the college as soon as the different depart- 
ments can be brought into complete working order. 

The number of students in the university during the scholastic year 
1872 is 354; of this number 117 are pursuing agricultural and mechan- 
ical studies. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


University of Mississippi—College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, at Oxford, Rev. John N. Waddel, D. D., chancellor.—This college 
was opened October 2, 1872, and its object will be to feach agriculture as 
a profession, requiring varied knowledge and a liberal education, and not 
to turn out mere apprentices to the art of agriculture. The college-farm 
is beautifully located and well adapted to the requirements of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and botanical experiments. It contains 110 acres, and 
was given to the college by the university from the lands formerly do- 
nated to the latter institution by the county of La Fayette. Twenty 
acres have been cultivated with plowed crops for abont five years by 
parties unconnected with the college, and the land is now in good tilth. 
An additional tract of ninety acres, one-half of which is cleared, has 
just been inclosed with fence, and will be brought under cultivation im- 
mediately. Instruction in practical agriculture will be given to students 
on the farm under the direction of the professor of special and practical 
agriculture. They will be required to perform manual labor so far only 
as may be requisite for a thorough knowledge of the objects and mode 
of performance of agricultural operations, and to acquire familiarity 
with the use of farm-implements. Beyond this, farm-labor will not be 
imposed upon them, but they will be encouraged to engage in it, and be 
compensated at customary rates for any labor they may perform. They 
will also receive instruction in the special agriculture and geology of the 
State, in aid of which they will have the benefit of an extensive collec- 
tion of soils, subsoils, marls, and rocks gathered during the State agri- 
cultural survey. A botanical garden, with green-house and propagating 
pits, underethe direction and superintendence of the professor of botany, 
will be connected with the farm and form an important part of the 
general equipment of the college. Five thousand dollars have been 
appropriated by the trustees to make a beginning in the improvement 
of the farm and carrying out these objects; and it is expected that the 
legislature of the State will render additional assistance. Agricultural 
experiments will be carried on in connection with the farm and garden to 
such an extent as may be compatible with the requirements of instruc- 
tion and the means at command. For the present the buildings, labor- 
atory, apparatus, and library of the university will be used by the 
college and university in common, till provision shall be made for the 
former institution. 

The faculty of the college consists of the chancellor, already named; 
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S. G. Burney, D. D., professor of English literature; C. W. Sears, M. A., 
of civil engineering; L. C. Garland, LL. D., of mineralogy; George 
Little, Ph. D., of mineralogy and geology; E. W. Hilgard, Ph. D., of 
agriculture and economic chemistry, and geology and agriculture of the 
State; J. A. Lyon, D. D., of political economy ; adjunct professors—h. 
S. Gutherie, B. A., adjunct professor of mathematics; R. B. Fulton, B. 
A., of physics; R. H. Loughridge, B. S., of practical chemistry ; John 
Bb. Adger, B. A., of general chemistry ; M. W. Philips, M. D., of special 
and practical agriculture ; A. B. Whitfield, B. A., instructor in history. 

The agricultural course of study occupies four years, and is as fol- 
lows: 

FRESHMAN YEAR—First term.—General agriculture ; botany—struct- 
ural and systematic, with excursions ; geometry; English—composition 
and rhetoric; history. Second term.—General agriculture; botany— 
determinative and economic; trigonometry, land-surveying, leveling, 
&e.; English—composition and rhetoric; history. 

SoPHOMORE YEAR—First term.—Practical agriculture; special agri- 
culture—tillage, subsoiling, drainage, &c.; zoology—general and sys- 
tematic; physics; English—composition and rhetoric. Second term. 
—Practical agriculture ; special agriculture—preparation of land, seed- 
ing, cultivation, harvesting, storing crops, &c.; zoology—domestic 
animals, animals and insects useful and injurious to agriculture; gen- 
eral chemistry ; English. 

JUNIOR YEAR—First term.—Practical agriculture; special agricul- 
ture—details of culture of the several crops; agriculture and economic 
chemistry ; general chemistry; mineralogy; English—higher rhetoric. 
Second term.—Practical agriculture; agricultural and economic chem- 
istry; special agriculture—horticulture, trench-farming, fruit-culture ; 
geology, mineralogy; English—higher rhetoric. 

SENIOR YEAR—First term.—Practical agriculture ; stock and dairy- 
farming; special geology andagriculture of the State; rural-engineering, 
landscape-gardening, &c.; ethics; English literature; political economy. 
Second term.—Practical agriculture; stock and dairy farming; special 
geology and agriculture of the State; rural economy—policy of culture; 
general summary; ethics; political economy; English literature. 

The number of students in the university during the year was 112. 

Alcorn University—Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Rodney, 
Rev. H.R. Revels, D. D., president.—The buildings of this university 
were formerly the property of Oakland College, but they have been re- 
cently purchased by other parties for the purpose of establishing an 
institution especially devoted to the education of colored youth. Al- 
though this is its primary object, its doors are cheerfully open to all who 
wish to avail themselves of its advantages. The university was opened 
June, 1872, and has two professors besides the president. "The build- 
ings are of brick, substantially built, and in good condition, and could 
not now be erected for less than $100,000. The Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College was established May 10, 1871, and is a department of 
the university. It is not yet organized, but the subject is now receiving 
the attention of the trustees, and it is expected that the organization 
will soon be completed, and students will enter upon a regular course 
of agricultural studies. There is a farm of 200 acres belonging to the 
university, which was purchased for $4,060, and will be used for the ex- 
perimental farm of the college. The objects had in view in its purchase 
were illustration by practical agriculture of the principles taught in the 
class-room, the acquirement of facility in the use of farm-implements, 
skill in performing the different operations required in agriculture, and 
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remunerative employment for students who may desire to pay a portion 
of their college expenses by their own industry. It is the intention of 
the trustees of the college that the students shall be required to perform 
nearly all the labor done on the farm. A beginning has been made this 
year in the cultivation of the farm, and a few bushels of corn and pota- 
toes have been raised. 

The number of students in attendance at the university since it was 
opened is 112. 


MISSOURI. 


University of Missouri—Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Colum 
bia, Daniel Read, LL. D., president.—The facilities for instruction in this 
college have been very much enlarged during the present year. The 
“Scientific Building,” referred to in our last report as being in process 
of erection, has just been completed at an expense of $50,000. It is 
designed expressly for the use of this college, and contains a large 
working laboratory, two large cabinet-rooms, three lecture-rooms, chem- 
ical-apparatus rooms, three private studies for the professors, two agri- 
cultural-work rooms for gratting, &c., janitor’s room, and wash-room, all 
of which are elegantly finished and furnished. ‘Three professors have 
been added to the faculty, which, as now constituted, consists of the 
president of the university, named above; George C. Swallow, A. M., 
M. D., dean of the faculty; Joseph G. Norwood, M. D., professor ot 
chemistry, physics, anatomy, and physiology; Joseph Ficklin, A. M., 
professor of mathematics, mechanical philosophy, and astronomy ; FE. 
i. Ripley, A. M., professor of drawing and book-keeping; Major J. 
Wilson McMurray, A. M., professor of military science and tactics, and 
farm-engineering; J. K. Hosmer, A. M., professor of rhetoric and 
English literature; Paul Sweitzer, A. M., professor of analytical and 
applied chemistry; Scott Hayes, assistant teacher in horticulture; 
Stephen ©. Rogers, assistant teacher in agriculture ; Charles V. Riley, 
lecturer on entomology ; ——— Detmers, lecturer on veterinary sur- 
gery; Thomas Maddex, farm superintendent ; Hon. Norman J. Colman, 
Hon. James 8. Rollins, and Hon. Paul Hubbard, farm committee. 

The college-farm contains 600 acres, 60 of which are cultivated with 
plowed crops, 7 are in orchard, and 15 in meadow. It cost $60,000. 
The system of subsoil plowing and manuring with stable and compost 
manures has been adopted. The students are instructed in practical 
agriculture, and have performed about three-fourths of the work done 
on the farm during the present year. Tixperiments have been made in 
comparing the results of different varieties of corn, tomatoes, and pota- 
toes planted early and late, and with and without manure. There have 
been raised on the farm the present season 500 bushels of corn, 200 
bushels of oats, 200 bushels of potatoes, 10 tons of hay, 5,000 pounds 
of grapes, which were sold, and also many garden vegetables. The only 
stock kept on the farm are for work. The blooded stock, composd of 
short-horns and Ayrshires, have all died of the “ Texas fever.” The 
Alderney cows are preferred by this college for family use in Missouri, 
and Ayrshire and short-horns for the dairy. The short-horns must, 
however, have a rich soil, mild climate, and a level country to acquire 
the greatest excellence. 

The college has received this year from the State $10,000 for appa- 
ratus and 5,000 for library. Only a small quantity of the land granted 
by Congress has been sold for cash. Some has been sold on time and 
some leased, and interest paid annually on the value of the land thus 
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disposed of. The State gave to the college last. year $65,000, and from 
all these sources it receives an annual income of about $8,000. 

The number of students in attendance in the college during the col- 
legiate year ending in June, 1872, is 58; in the university, 322. 

University of Missowri— School of Mines and Metallurgy, at Rolla, Daniel 
Read, LL. D., president.—This school is located in Phelps County, a 
district abounding in mines of iron, copper, lead, and zine. It was 
opened November 23, 1871. In addition to the president the faculty 
consists of Charles P. Williams, A. M., director and professor of gen- 
eral and analytical chemistry and metallurgy; Nelson W. Allen, A. B., 
assistant professor of mathematics; William Cooch, assistant in ana- 
lytical chemistry and assaying. There are also two other professor- 
ships, one of applied mathematics and engineering, and the other of 
geology and natural history, which are filled with temporary instructors. 
The school has two courses of study, one a preparatory course occupy- 
ing one year, and the other a higher course occupying three years, as 
follows: 

PREPARATORY COURSE.—Algebra—to quadratic equations; arith- 
metic—metrical system; rhetoric and composition ; logic; natural his- 
tory—botany, (structural and systematic ;) elementary chemistry—ele- 
mentary physics; physical and industrial geography—lectures. 

HIGHER COURSE—VFirst year.—Algebra; geometry; trigonometry; 
surveying and field practice; general chemistry and chemical philoso- 
phy; physics; mineralogy—descriptive and determinative; crystallog- 
raphy; outlines of zoology; analytical chemistry; blowpipe and humid 
qualitative analysis; drawing—mechanical and free-hand. Second year. 
—Trigonometry ; analytical geometry ; calculus ; surveying—tield prac- 
tice; descriptive geometry—projections, shades, and shadows; ma- 
chinery and motors; chemistry—general and industrial; metallurgy ; 
physics; analytical chemistry—qualitative and quantitative humid an- 
alysis; geology—physiological, dynamical, and historical; lithology ; 
phenomena of veins and mineral deposits; drawing—free-hand and me- 
chanical. Third year.—Calculus; analytical mechanics; field practice 
and engineering; topography; metallurgy and assaying—wet and dry 
methods; analytical chemistry—quantative analysis; machinery and 
motors; mining—methods of exploration and exploitation; extraction ; 
crushing and concentration; mining regions; drawing—maps, plans, 
and sections of mines. 

For admission to the preparatory course applicants must be at least 
sixteen years of age, and sustain a satisfactory examination in the ordi- 
nary branches of an English education; and for admission into the 
higher course of three years they must be at least seventeen years of 
age, and pass a Satisfactory examination in all the regular studies of 
the preparatory year. 

Lectures are delivered on human physiology, domestic hygiene, and . 
special scientific studies throughout the higher course of study. Stu- 
dents are also exercised in the use of instruments in land and higher 
surveying; visits are made to mines of iron, lead, and zine ores, and to 
furnaces for the extraction of these metals; and laboratory work is 
performed on the products of these mines and furnaces, and work in 
the drawing-room on notes collected during these field operations. The 
school is provided with thoroughly equipped analytical and assaying 
laboratories, with excellent working tables, and an abundant supply ot 
the most approved apparatus. The physical apparatus is also of the 
most recent and approved forms, and very complete in the specialties 
of light, heat, electricity, and pneumatics. It receives annually from 
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the congressional land-grant $2,500, and from its own endowment, and 
money received from Phelps County, #9,500, making in all an annual 
income of $12,000. ; 

The number of students in attendance during the present scholastic 
year, ending in June, 1872, is 28. 


NEBRASKA. 


University of Nebraska—Oollege of Agriculture, at Lincoln, Allen R. 
Benton, LL. D., chancellor.—This university forms a part of the educa- 
tional system of the State, and is subject to the same laws as the com- 
mon schools. Its regents are appointed by the legislature, and all 
students who are residents of the State are admitted free of charge for 
tuition, and are furnished with books at cost. None of the land granted 
by Congress under the act of July 2, 1862, has yet been sold. Two pro- 
fessors, H. E. Hitchcock, A. M., professor of mathematics, and 8. R. 
Thompson, professor of agriculture, have been added to the faculty of 
the university during the present year. Six courses of study have, thus 
far, been prepared for the university, and are now open to students, viz, 
the classical course, the scientific, the Latin scientific, and two courses 
in agriculture. The College of Agriculture was opened September 12, 
1872. One of the agricultural courses occupies four years, and includes, 
besides studies exclusively agricultural, nearly all the English branches 
of an ordinary college course. The other occupies one year, and is de- 
voted to practical agriculture only. Twenty students have commenced 
the full course in agriculture. 

The college-farm contains 480 acres of very valuable land adjoining 
the city of Lincoln, and a beginning has been made in its improvement. 
During the summer of this year 20 acres of it, consisting of prairie 
land, have beer broken, and will be cultivated with crops next year. 
The university is supplied with extensive and entirely new apparatus 
in the departments of chemistry and physics. The conveniences and 
completeness of the laboratory are said to be equal to any in the 
country, and ample provision is made for extensive experiments and 
illustration in practical and analytical chemistry. The students are fur- 
nished with a given amount of chemicals free of charge, and those of 
the College of Agriculture are admitted to the same privileges in the use 
of the apparatus, cabinets, and library as those of the other depart- 
ments of the university. A spacious room has been provided for the 
cabinet and museum, and about 12,000 choice specimens have been 
collected. . ; 

The number of students in the College of Agriculture the present year 
is 25; in the university, 130. 


NEVADA. 


No information has been received from this State during the present 
year, but from the statements made to the Department in 1871, it is pre- 
sumed that it prefers to defer the sale of its lands, and the establish- 
ment of an agricultural college till large prices can be obtained. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dartmouth College—College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, at 


Hanover, Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., LL. D., president.—The number of 
students in this college has nearly doubled during the present year. 
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The experimental farm now contains 163 acres, 70 of which have been 
brought into a tolerable state of cultivation. The system of farm-labor 
for the practical instruction of the students in agriculture has not yet 
been fully matured. A small part of the work, however, has been done 
by them the present year, and it is the purpose of the professors to 
make such arrangements as will enable them to do the greater part, 
and, if they choose, to pay a portion of the expense of their education. 
There have been raised on the farm this season, 80 bushels of corn, 200 
of oats, and 70 tons of hay. Some few experiments have been made in 
testing the value of different kinds of commercial fertilizers. 

It is the intention of the trustees to erect a new building soon, to be 
called the Conant Hall. It will contain rooms for the superintendent 
of the farm and for students, and also a boarding establishment, which 
will be supplied with provisions from the products of the farm, and fur- 
nish board for the students at cost. The library contains 1,200 vol- 
umes of select scientific works, about 100 of which are from the private 
library of the late Professor Faraday. Students also have access to the 
college library on the same conditions as those of the academical de- 
partment. 

The number of students in the College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts during the present academic year is 23 ; in all the depart- 
ments, or college proper, 408. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Rutgers College—Scientifie School at New Brunswick, Rev. William H. 
Campbell, D. D., LL. D., president—The farm of the Scientific School 
contains 99 acres, 72 of which are cultivated with plowed crops, 25 are 
in grass, and the remainder is occupied by the buildings of the college 
and the school. In the management of the farm the prominent objects 
had in view are the instruction of the students in practical farming, in 
experimentation in crops, and in stock-raising. Students do not engage 
in manual labor, but are required to visit the farm and inspect the mode 
of cultivation of the different crops, the management of the stock, and 
to take special care in the conduct of the experiments. Great attention 
has been given to the improvement of the soil of the farm by under- 
draining, and manuring with green-sand marl and animal manures. 
Barn-yard manure is chiefly relied on for permanently enriching the soil 
and bringing it into a high condition of fertility. About $15,000 have 
been spent in the improvement and equipment of the farm since its pur- 
chase, in 1864. Elaborate and exact experiments have been made under 
the direction of Professor George H. Cook in the cultivation of Indian 
corn, with different chemical manures, the details of which are given in 
the eighth annual report of the Scientific School for 1872. Professor 
Cook has also given lectures on agriculture in the different counties of 
the State agreeably to law, which requires that the professor of agri- 
culture shall deliver at least one lecture during the year in each county. 
During the year, 1,205 feet of tile under-drain have been laid, and all 
the wet land of the farm is now thoroughly drained, and can be culti- 
vated with any farm-crop. 

There have been raised on the farm the present year, 196 bushels of 
Mediterranean wheat on 122 acres, yield 15.4 bushels per acre; 203 
bushels of Fultz wheat, from seed furnished by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, on 1.15 acre, yield 18 bushels per acre; 1,668 bushelsof ears 
of corn on 16 acres, yield 104 bushels of ears per acre ; 266 bushels of 
Surprise oats on 8 acres, yield 28 bushelsper acre ; 767 bushels ot Harly 
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Rose, Early Goodrich, Early Mohawk, and Peerless potatoes on 7 acres, 
yield 109 bushels per acre ; 1,137 bushels of carrots on 3 acres, yield 
379 bushels per acre ; 1,320 bushels of mangel-wurzels on 53 acres, yield 
229 per acre; 32 bushels of Silesian beets, from seed furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, on 11 square rods, yield at the rate of 465 
bushels per acre; 1,787 bushels of ruta-bagas on 4 acres, yield 446 
bushels per acre ; 2,000 heads of cabbages on 34 acres. Two acres were 
sown with corn, and 1} acres with rye, both of which were cut while 
green, and fed for fodder to the cows on the farm. Theyield was large 
and very profitable. There are kept on the farm 8 full-blood-Ayrshire 
cows, 1 half-blood Ayrshire, 7 natives, 8 Ayrshire heifers, 2 horses, and 
2mules. The cows are kept for milk, which is soldin town. Fifteen of 
these cows averaged 2,968 quarts of milk each during the entire year. 
The Ayrshire breed is preferred for New Jersey by this school. The 
horses and mules are kept for work on the farm. 

Large additions have been made to the facilities for instruction. The 
new geological hall, referred to in our report of last year, has been com- 
pleted at an expense of some $75,000, derived from funds contributed 
by the alumni of Rutgers College at their recent celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of that institution. It was dedicated at the last 
commencement, in June, 1872. This donation, which amounted to 
$113,000, has all been devoted to the interests of the Scientific School. 
The sum remaining after deducting the amount paid for the geological 
hall, was invested in a permanent fund for the support of two professor- 
ships. The hall is made of Connecticut freestone, and is 120 feet long, 
45 wide, and three stories high, besides the basement, which is used for 
a drill-room and armory. The first story contains an office, a large 
chemical-lecture room, 35 by 40 feet, an analytical laboratory for the use 
of students in analytical chemistry, a professor’s laboratory, a small 
lecture-room, a balance-room, and closets for storing chemicals. The 
second contains a lecture-room for the professor of mining and metal- 
lurgy, and a large hall 40 by 90 feet, with gallery on four sides, for a 
general museum for collections in geology, paleontology, and mineral- 
ogy. The third contains a curator’s room, to be used for arranging, as- 
sorting, and labeling specimens. The whole building is heated by 
steam, and supplied throughout with gas and water. A building for a 
chapel and library is now in process of erection, and is expected to be 
ready for occupancy at the next commencement, in 1873. It isthe gift 
of Mrs. Sophia Astly Kirkpatrick, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
who donated $506,060 for this purpose. 

The number of students in the Scientific School for the scholastic 
year 1872 is 50; in both institutions, 194. 


NEW YORK, 


Cornell University—Industrial Colleges, at Ithaca, Andrew D. White, 
LL. D., president—The Agricultural College farm contains 200 acres of 
excellent land, 110 of which have been cultivated the present year with 
plowed crops, 17 are in clover, 21 in pasture, and the remainder, except 
what is used for ornamental grounds, is in meadow and woodland. The 
object had in view thus far in its cultivation has been to present to 
students in agriculture an example of a well-conducted farm, made 
profitable, if possible, and at the same time improved under the manage- 
ment of a good practical farmer. The system of farming heretofore 
adopted has been that pursued by the best practical farmers of the State, 
but an experimental farm of 50 acres has been set off this year from 
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the main farm and will be used for experimental purposes under the 
direction of the professor of agriculture. A regular five years’ course 
of rotation of crops will be commenced the next season, and experiments 
made with such as it is thought most desirable to improve. One hun- 
dred varieties of potatoes have been raised on the farm and will be 
made one of the crops for experiment next year. Nearly all the work 
on the farm has been performed by the students, only sufficient help 
having been hired to insure constant labor during the season. Thirty- 
three acres have been cultivated this year with fall-wheat, 9 with rye, 
25 with barley, 17 with oats, 18 with corn, 4 with sowed corn, 1 with 
roots, and 3 with garden vegetables. There have been kept on the farm 
1 thoroughbred horse, 2 Clydesdale, 4 mixed breed, and several mules; 
1 short-horn bull, a considerable number of short-horns in the Cornell 
herd, of all ages, and dairy cows and swine of mixed breeds. The 
Devon breed of cattle is preferred by this college for general purposes, 
the Durham for crossing with native stock, and Ayrshire and Jersey for 
dairy ; also Clydesdale horses, and Cotswold, Leicester, and Southdown 
sheep. 

In addition to the instruction given to students by the professors in 
the regular studies, twelve lectures have been given by Mr. H. A. Wil- 
lard on dairy economy, twelve by Mr. C. V. Riley, State entomologist 
of Missouri, on economic entomology, and a course by Dr. Hexamer on 
the physiology and practical culture of the potato, by Mr. E. W. Stew- 
art on feeding cattle, by Mr. John J. Thomas on large and Mr. Andrew 
Fuller on small fruits, and by Mr. James J. H. Gregory on market-gar- 
dening. The agricultural museum and library have beeen largely in- 
creased by liberal donations from various persons. The museum con- 
tains over 150 varieties of wheat, models of almost every kind of plow 
now in use in any part of the world, besides numerous other farm-im- 
plements of approved patterns. Mrs. Andrew D. White recently gave 
a large bell, weighing 5,000 pounds and costing nearly $3,000, which 
has been placed in the large stone tower of the MeGraw building, with 
the nine chime-bells given by Miss Jennie McGraw. Since the opening 
of the university, in 1868, nearly $400,000 have been given to it by 
private individuals. The amount of the university fand from all 
sources up to the present time is $1,102,009, and the buildings are worth 
$560,000, making the total value of the property $1,674,009, besides 
the apparatus, cabinets, libraries, farm stock, &c. The regular annual 
income from the university fund is $80,000, and it has received this 
year $36,000 additional for tuition, rent, and advances from the Cornell 
contract. 

The number of students in the College of Agriculture for the collegiate 
year ending in June, 1872, is 207, and in the university, 525. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Oniversity of North Carolina—Agricultural and Mechanical College, at 
Chapel Hill.—The organization of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, established by the act of February 11, 1867, in connection with 
the University of North Carolina, has not yet been effected. The exer- 
cises of the university were suspended in 1870, but information has beem 
received that an effort is being made to resume them at an early date; 
and, if successful, action will probably be taken for organizing the col- 
lege as soon as the funds ean be made available. 
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OHIO. 


Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Colwnbus.—iInformation 
has been received from Hon. Joseph Sullivant, secretary of the 
board of trustees, that this college has not yet been opened, but it is 
expected that the faculty will soon be chosen, and that students will be 
received for instruction at the commencement of the antumn of 1873. The 
experimental farm now contains 320 acres, and is valued at $112,000. A 
farm-superintendent has been employed during the present year, and a 
part of the farm has been cultivated with wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
potatoes, and hay. The special object had in view in its cultivation has 
been to improve its condition and to pay the taxes and farm-superin- 
tendent. This has been accomplished and an additional profit realized. 
The proceeds of the land-scrip are in the State treasury, and draw in- 
terest at 6 percent. A library has been commenced and about 300 
volumes have been collected. 


' 


OREGON, 


Corvallis College—State Agricultural College of Oregon, at Corvallis, 
B. L. Arnold, A. M., president.—The land granted by Congress to this 
agricultural college has been surveyed, and an act was passed by the 
legislature at its last session, in September, 1872, ordering it to be sold; 
but it has not yet been disposed of, and consequently no aid has been 
derived from this source. The number of State students who are to be 
educated by the college without charge for tuition has been increased 
this year from 22, to which it was previously limited by law, to 60, and 
an annual appropriation of $5,000 has been made by the State for the 
payment of the salaries of the professors engaged in their instruction. 
It has received only $2,000 from other sources. The college-farm con- 
tains 36 acres, 24 of which are plowed land, 2 are devoted to orchard, 
and 10 to mowing. The time spent on the farm this season has been 
principally occupied in thoroughly plowing the land, and bringing it 
into good tilth. About four acres have been cultivated with garden- 
crops. Ten tons of hay have been raised, and corn, potatoes, peas, 
beans, tomatoes, squashes, turnips, and beets, in small quantities. 
About one-half the work on the farm has been done by the students, 
who receive instruction in practical agriculture in the field from the 
professors of the college. Nothing has been done in the improvement 
of the stock as yet. 

The faculty of the college consists of the president, B. L. Arnold, A. 
M.; Joseph Emery, A. M., professor of mathematics; Hugh M. Finley, 
A. B.; James Liggett, professor of practical agriculture; and Mrs. 
Nesbit, M. 8. Since the opening of the college, in 1868, six students 
have completed the fall course in agriculture, and four of them have en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. A large number also have taken the 
partial course, in order to qualify themselves for the business of prac- 
tical farming in the shortest time possible. The number of students in 
attendance in the agricultural college during the present year is 22; in 
both institutions 165, being 22 more than last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, Centre County, Rev. James Calder, 


D. D., LL. D., president.—The report on this college is confined princi- 
pally to the “‘college-farm.” In addition to the “‘college-farm” there are 
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three “experimental farms,” each containing 100 acres, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the college, on which model and experimental farm- 
ing is extensively conducted. Numerous experiments have been made 
upon these farms the present year, but the report of the board of trustees . 
for 1872, giving the details and results, has not been received. The“ col- 
lege-farm” contains 300 acres, one hundred of which are occupied with 
the college-grounds and woodlands; 15 are in orchard, 72 in mowing, and 
115 are cultivated with plowed crops. The objects had in view in the 
cultivation of this farm are to impart instruction to the students in the 
principles of agriculture taught in the school-room, to afford them exer- 
cise, and for profit in furnishing agricultual products for the use of the 
college. The students perform a considerable portion of the labor on this 
farm, being required to work two hours a day, but there is a sufficient 
number of hired men to carry on the work efficiently, so that no damage 
may occur to the crops for want of a sufficient force to finish up the work 
properly and in season. The general system of farming adopted has 
been a rotation of crops. In the detail of the cultivation of corn the 
practice has been to spread barn-yard manure on the soil in the fall, and 
turn it under, with the crop of clover growing upon it, immediately with 
the plow. In the case of wheat a light top-dressing of some well-decom- 
posed manure is applied to the surface. There have been raised on the 
farm the present year 2,500 bushels of ears of corn, 100 of rye, 800 of 
oats, 800 of potatoes, 60 tons of hay, and various garden vegetables. The 
cattle kept on the farm are one Holstein, one Durham, and one Alder- 
ney bull, eight milk-cows, and some grade-cattle. In winter twenty 
head of stock are sometimes fed. The Durham breed of cattle is pre-. 
ferred for Pennsylvania by this college. 

The progress of the college, now in the fourteenth year of its exist- 
ence, is represented as steady and substantial, and the claim is preferred 
that it has accomplished as much as any other in the direction of carry- 
ing out the true purpose of this class of institutions, that of imparting 
a liberal, practical education to the working classes. While full facili- 
ties are provided for the acquisition of what we know as a liberal 
education, or course, the president of the college says that here “‘ farm- 
ing” is not an ad captandum branch in the catalogue, but a regular and 
productive pursuit. Chemistry is practical analysis in the laboratory,. 
the text-book being only a basis; botany is work in the fields, and not a 
study of pictures only; mathematics is carried also into the field, and 
practical surveyors and engineers are made. In the study of botany, 
so important in the agricultural curriculum, at least four hours a week 
during the entire year are given to the analysis of plants. The botani- 
cal course extends over one year. 

As recently as 1871 the trustees resolved to admit both sexes upon the 
same general conditions. Ladies are now, therefore, entering the classes 
with gentlemen without any distinction as to footing or rules of govern- 
ment, and on the completion of any particular course are awarded the 
same certificates and degrees. Several Jadies are now in the higher 
classes. 

Provision has been made for three courses of study, the agricultural, 
the scientific, and the classical. Once of the general principles laid down 
is, that a knowledge of certain branches is indispensable to all: 1. The 
studies embraced in what is called a sound English education. 2. A 
knowledge of the structure and laws of health of the human body. 3. 
A knowledge of the Constitution and government of the country; and 
4, A knowledge of the great principles of man’s relation to the Deity. 
From the study of these no student is exempted. 
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The agricultural course is here given, The study of ancient aud inod- 
ern languages is optional. Declamation and composition exercises con- 
tinue throughout the course. 

HIGHER COURSE.—Tirst year.—General agriculture, higher algebra, 
book-keeping, elementary physics, elementary botany, art of composi- 
tion, analytical botany, outlines of chemistry. Second yearv.—Plant-cul- 
ture, geometry, ‘completed,) general chemistry, economic botany, (by 
lectures,) soils, horticulture, trigonometry, surveying. Third year.— 
Farm-machinery, rural laws, surveying, (with field practice,) political 
economy, English literature, agricultural chemistry, human anatomy 
and physiology, blow-pipe analysis, domestic animals, fertilizers, ele- 
ments of zoology, industrial drawing, physics, evidences of Christianity, 
Constitution of the United States and of Pennsylvania, agricultural 
chemistry, (iectures,) qualitative analysis. Fourth year.—Rural archi- 
tecture, veterinary science, original essays and discussions on agricul- 
tural subjects, moral philosophy, logic, physics, (with laboratory prac- 
tice,) principles of geology, civil engineering, economic zoology, landscape 
gardening, rural economy, mental philosophy, rhetoric, economic geol- 
ogy, astronomy, mineralogy, and crystallography, (lectures.) 

The preparatory year embraces the studies usually prescribed by 
higher institutions for such a course. 

The number of students in attendance during the present year is 150, 
being an increase of 63 over the last year. 

The following table exhibits the programme of experiments adopted 
on the ‘experimental farms” of this college, made out for five years, but 
the system may be continued for any length of time. Every plot con- 
tains exactly one-eighth of an acre. A space of 24 inches is left between 
the plots to mark the divisions. The space for roads and turns around 
the several blocks of plots is 12 feet. The plots severally are laid off in 
the form of a parallelogram, 20 rods long by 1 rod wide. ‘They are cul- 
tivated with the ordinary farm implements—plows, harrows, drills, mow- 
ers, &c. Each plot must be farmed in exact accordance with the im- 
press made upon it in the programme. When nothing is said of theim- 
plements or of the quantity of seed to be used, the ordinary farm imple- 
ments in approved use, and the usual quantities of seed, areimplied. In 
seeds, lime, &c., the quantity expressed is that applicable to the acre, 
except in potatoes, when the quantity expressed applies alike to the di- 
visions and to the relative quantities of the seed by weight or measure, 
and in corn when the numbers are applied to the stalks in hills three 
feet apart, and in rows one foot apart. The application of fertilizers, 
where no specification is made to test their relative quantities, is left to 
the superintendents of the farms respectively, under the specific and un- 
qualified injunction that, in the application, special regard shall be had 
to the crops which by the programme mark diversities, and come in com- 
petition with each other. The utmost care, in such cases, must be ob- 
served in applying to all the plots thus placed in competition, the same 
kind, the same quality, and the same quantity of manure. 
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Programme of the series of experiments adopted by the board of trustees for the several 
farms connected with the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. © 


Years of continuation of the experiments. 


..|Clover 
.-|Clover 
. (Corn. . 
--|Barley 


.-|Clover 


-|Barley 
.-| Wheat 


Common plow. 


ae \Barley - 


.-|Barley . 
.-| Wheat 
.-|Clover 
2..|\Clover . 
.-|Corm. . 


.-|Wheat. 
.-|Clover . 


Clover . 


..|Corn. . - 
--|Barley . 


Clover 


Clover 


| Corn, subsoil plow ; wheat, Michigan plow. 


> _|Clover - 
3..\Clover . 


Clover . 


Barley . 
Wheat. 
Clover . 
Clover . 
Corn. .. 


Wheat. 
Clover 

Clover . 
Corn... 
Barley - 


.|Clover . 
.|Clover - 
.|Corn.. . 
.|Barley . 
-|Wheat.|Wheat. 


.|Clover . 
.\Corn. 
-|Barley . 


Wheat. 


-|Clover - 


Common plow. 


ey 9) at ee 
.|Barley - - 


Wheat... 
Timothy 
Timothy 


Barley - . 
Wheat... 
Timothy 
Timothy 
Corn. ... 


Wheat. . 
Timothy 
Timothy 
Corn. ... 
Barley -.- 


Timothy 
Timothy 
Corn.... 
Barley - 

Wheat. . 


Timothy 
Corn.... 
Barley -. 
Wheat. - 
Timothy 


Corn, subsoil plow ; wheat, Michigan plow. 


Common plow. 


Corn....|Corn 
Barley - -|Oats 
Wheat. -| Wheat. 
Timothy |Clover . 
Timothy |Clover . 


Barley ..|Oats ... 
Wheat. .| Wheat. 
Timothy |Clover . 
Timothy |Clover . 
Corn. ...|Corn.’.. 


Wheat. .| Wheat. 
Timothy |Clover - 


Timothy Clover . 
Corn. ...|Corn..- 
Barley - -|Oats - - . 
Timothy|Clover 

Timothy |Clover 

Corn. ...|Com... 
Barley . .|Oats --- 
Wheat ..|Wheat. 
Timothy |Clover . 
Corn....|Corn. .. 


Barley. ./Oats - .- 
Wheat ..| Wheat - 


Corn, subsoil plow ; wheat, Michigan plow. 


.--|Corn...|Corn 
...|Oats ...|Fallow.|Fallow.|Barley .|Barley --|Barley. 


W heat. 
Clover . 
Clover . 
Corn... 


Wheat. 
Clover . 
Clover . 
JOT. -. 
Oats ..- 


Clover . 
Clover . 
Corn... 
Onts ... 
W heat 


Clover . 
Corn. .. 
Oats’... 
W heat - 


Corn, subsoil plow ; wheat, Michigan plow. 
plow. 


Corn, subsoil plow; fallow, Michigan plow. 
Potatoes, sub-soil plow; wheat, Michigan 


Common plow. 
Common plow. 


_../Corn...|Corn...|Corn.»..|Potatoes. 


Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat |Wheat.|Wheat.-.)Wheat. 
Clover -|Clover ./Clover .|C. & T .|C. & EP .-|C. & Tt. 
Clover .|Clover .|Cloyer .|C.&T .|C.&P..|C. & T. 
Oats ...|Fallow.|Fallow.|Barley .|Barley -.|Barley. 


Wheat .|Wheat.|Wheat.| Wheat. ./Wheat. 
Clover .|Clover .|C. & T.|C. &°T..|C. & 'T. 
Clover |Clover .|\C. & T.|C. & T..|€. & T. 
Corn. .-|Corn. ..|Corn...|Corn. . ../Potatoes. 


Wheat.|Wheat |Wheat./Wheat..| Wheat. 
Clover .|Clover .|C. & T.!/C. & T..|C. & T. 
Clover .|Clover .|C. & T.|\C. & T..1C. & T. 
Corn...|Corn...|Corn. ..|Corn. ...|Potatoes. 
Fallow .|Fallow,|Barley .|Barley . -|Barley. 


| | | 


Clover .|Clover .|C. & T.\C. & T..|C. & T. 
Clover ./Clover .|\C. & T.|C. & T../C. & T. 
Corn...|Corn...|Corn...|Corn.. ..|Potatoes, 
Fallow.|Fallow |Barley -| Barley. .|Barley. 
Wheat .|Wheat .| Wheat .| Wheat. .| Wheat. 


ae erred (eons re ——— | ——$ 


Clover .|Clover .|C. & T.\C. & T. |\C. & T. 
Corn...|Corn...|Corn...| Potatos |Potatoes. 
Fallow |Fallow |Barley .|Barley ..|Barley. 
Wheat .|Wheat.| Wheat .| Wheat. .| Wheat. 


Timothy|Clover .|Clover .|Clover .|Clover .|C. & TJC. & T..|C. & T. . 
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w; wheat, Michigan plow; 


: = E #2 a 
2 = pb = ry ol 
q | S A A = 
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8 ep cs i) to ea 
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= = a mo wy 2 
—) A a ae ae Aas 
a so . se tstine sa 
a re a z ee 22 $3 
8 ae ze | 2 38 25 a5 
A eae Eb a E : E 
3 8 3 S ec es) 2 
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&° Bobo | a eee | SB ob id boas 
E = e Spe eee het a ee 
S$) ¢ | 8 aque a £43 = | ¢ = 3 
oat ‘d = = ae S oS oa = 3 = = 
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a 3 g rs g ZB a z E 2 2 E 
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al A o) is +o) a) 4 ro) = 3) 4 ) 
1869. -|Corn...|Corn-. Corn. ..|Corn. oleae: Corn ....|Corn. 
1870. .|Barley .| Barley -|Barley - Barley .|Barley . [Barley - Barley -.|Barley. 
1871..|Wheat.|W heat .|Wheat .| Wheat Wheat.)/Wheat.| Wheat.) Wheat-..|C. & T. 
1872. - JC&eTt C&P |6 &E jC, &€P.jiC.é& PT. 
KC&eTja&t |\C&T. C&P .. 
1869: -|Barley .|Barley .|Barley .|Barley -. Barley .|Barley |Barley .|Barley ..|Barley. 
1870. .|Wheat.|Wheat.| Wheat .| Wheat .| Wheat.) Wheat .|Wheat.|/Wheat..|Wheat. 
1871..|G. & T : Jz? J&P Cet iC &T..jiC. & T. 
1 2 Q&.E1C& T C&P jC. & T..|C. & Tt. 
-|Corn.../Corn.../Corn.-.|Corn. ...|Corn. 
Wheat .| Wheat.) Wheat .| Wheat ..| Wheat. 
C&E ICT C&T Cet ..iC&f 
, C.&F jWC.é Lf jC. & TIC. & TP ..iC. & TP: 
1872. .|Corn, .-|Corn..-.|Corn. .- ..--|Potatoes|Corm. ..|Corn..-|Corn.-..|Corn...|Corn....|\Coern. 
1873..|Barley .|Barley .|Barley .|Barley -.)Potatoes|Barley -| Barley .|Barley . pais -|Barley ..|Barley. 
1869_.1C.&T .|\C.& FE jC. &T .\C. & TL -./Potatoes\C.&TjiC.&TIC&T Cet iC. &T .jC&T. 
1870_.|C. & T .|\C.& TPT .|\C.&T IC. & LT ..|PotatoesiC. & F \C.&F IC& TIC & Tt |\C&T ..\C. & TF. 
1871..|Corn-...|Corn...|Corn. ..|Corn. ...|Potatoes|Corn...|Corn --.|Corn.-../Corn.-.|Corn....|Corn. 
1872..|Barley .|Barley -|Barley .|Barley -.|Potatoes!Barley .|Barley -|Barley .|Barley .|Barley . .|Barley. 


1873. .|Wheat.|Wheat./Wheat.|/Wheat..|Potatoes|Wheat.| Wheat .| Wheat. 


Q&T jC &T IC &T .ji\C.&T -.jPotatoesiC. & T . 


1869... ale Oe. Ls 
1870..|\Corn...)/\Corn...|Corn.. |Corn....|Potatoes|Corn...|Corn. _|Gorn. ats 
1871. -|Barley .|Barley .|Barley .| Barley ..|Potatoes|Barley .|Barley -|/Barley - 
1872...) Wheat .|Wheat.|Wheat.| Wheat. .|Potatoes| Wheat.) Wheat./Wheat. 
73.jC&T jiC& Pt C&T IC. & Ff _|Potatoes,C.&T .j\CeP jJC& LT. 


Wheat.) Wheat -.)W heat. 


SS 


C&T jC. & EAC. & T. 
Corn. ../Corn..-.|Corn. 

Barley .|Barley -.| Barley. 
Wheat.| Wheat...) Wheat. 
C.&E jC. & TE NC. & EB. 
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Programme of the serics of experiments adopled by the board of triglecs, §-¢.—Continued, 


aon or | | 
= 258 

i] OG | 

a. 

lanl Qn 

S 5° 

6. | 26 

Sma Woche: 


lime, none. 


corn, 1 stalk at 12 inches; 


stalks to a hill at 3 feet; 
timothy, 2 quarts. 


timothy, 3 quarts. 
Corn, subsoil plow; wheat, Michigan plow; 


Years of continuation of the experiments. 
Seed wheat and barley, 1 bushel; corn, 
Seed wheat, 2 bushels; barley, 

‘Lime, none. 

Ter Hoven’s horn-dust. 

No manure. 

Barn-yard manure. 

Lister Brothers’ ground bone. 

Lister Brothers’ bone-meal. 


| Miller & Smith’s superphosphate of lime. 


| Miller & Smith's ground bone 


| 
1869... Corn ...'Corn. ..(Corn....i;Corn....|Corn...;Corn...;Corn...\Corn...|Corn...}Corn....|Corn. 


1870_.|Barley ./Barley -|Barley ..|Barley ..|Oats ...|Oats . -.|Oats -..|Oats ...|Oats ---/Oats ....|Oats. 

1871..|Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat-..|Wheat..| Wheat.) Wheat -.| Wheat .| Wheat .| Wheat -| Wheat ..|Wheat. 
1872..\C. & TjC& TIC & T..\C.& TC. & TIC & TiC & TiC & TiC. & TiC. & TiC. & T. 
1873..j1C. & TiC. &LIC&T.jC&T.jiC&Tic&l.jcCét iCal Cet Oe PC. <r. 


1869..|Barley .|Barley .|Barley --|Barley ..|Oats ...|Oats ...)Oats ..-|Oats ...|Oats --.|Oats ....|Oats. 
1870. .|Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat..|Wheat-..| Wheat .|Wheat.| Wheat.|Wheat.| Wheat.) Wheat-..| Wheat. 
Wit. C&TIA&TIC&T ICT IC&T.iC&liAe&t Cet Cat Cer ic ar. 
. 1872. |C. & TIC. & TiC & T C&T OIC. & TB -\C. 60.16. & LT iC.ke TP Cree Tree en Oar cle 
1873..|Corn. ..;Corn...|Corn...-|Corn....|Corn..-.|Corn...|Corn...|Corn..-.|Corn. -.|Corn-..-.-.|Corn. 


eS OS a 


1869. .)/Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat-./Wheat..| Wheat.) Wheat.|Wheat.| Wheat .| Wheat.) Wheat ..| Wheat. 
1870. |C & TiC. &TiG&Tiica&TJWC&T|IC&TiC&t iC&éTt i C&t Cert ic & tr. 
1871..\0. & TIC &LhIC&T. C&T. j|a&TjC&t C&T |C&t.jOer Cette tT. 
1872..|Corn. ..|Corn. ..|Corn....|Corn....|Corn...|Corn...|Corn...|Corn.-.-|Corn...|Corn..--|Corn. 
1873. .|Barley .|Barley .|Barley --|Barley -.|Oats ...|Oats ...|Oats ..-/Oats .-.-|Oats . --|Oats -..-|Oats. 


|) | | ee 


1869.10. & TIC &Tic&Tia&Tt C&T iIC&TjIC&eliC&el Ceti et. &T. 
1870..|\C. & TIGA &LIC&T.icP&T.jGC&Tiac&Ll jae iIC&T Caer \6 20 iC & T. 
1871..|Corn...|Corn. ..|Corn....|Corn....|Corn...|Corn...|Corn...|Corn...|Corn...|Corn..../Corn. 
1872..|Barley .|Barley .|Barley -.|Barley ..|Oats ...|Oats ...|Oats . -.|Oats -..|Oats --.|Oats -...|Oats. 
1873. .|Wheat.| Wheat .|Wheat-..| Wheat -.|Wheat.| Wheat .| Wheat .| Wheat .| Wheat .| Wheat -.|Wheat. 


SS ee ee ee 


1870..|Corn..-)Corn. ..|Corn....|/Corn....|Corn...|Corn...|Corn..- 
1871. .|Barley .|Barley .|Barley ..|Barley .-|Oats - .-|Oats .../Oats ..- : . 
1872. ./Wheat.| Wheat .}/Wheat..| Wheat ..|Wheat.| Wheat .|Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat. .} Wheat. 
1873.0. &TiIC&LICET C&T .(G&et IAT jie Lieb ie Pit er tig e. 


. xi aes 
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Programme of the scries of experiments adopted by the board of trustees, §c.—Continued. 


Tae Sl aa. a ee eT: 
| 


i} 


ompany's pure 


round bone. 


o 
> 


phosphate of lime. 
compost. 


Breinig & Helfrich’s complete bone : 


Harrisburgh Fertilizing Company's : 


Years of continuation of the experiments. 
Harrisburgh Fertilizing Gann super- 


Watson & Clark’s superphosphate. 


Lister Brothers’ bone-flour. 
Harrisburgh Fertilizing C 


1869../Corn...|Corn...|Corn...'Corn....|Corn..../Corn 
1870..|Oats .../Oats --./Oats ...|Oats --..|Oats .--..! Oats 
1871..| Wheat .|Wheat .| Wheat .|Wheat.. Wheat ..|Wheat 
1872..j\60&T JC & 0 .jNC&T C&T .iIC&T..jiC.&T 
BRUCE ICe TICE TiC & TIC ee 210.62 
LSS | | | 

1869. .'Oats .../Oats -.-|Oats ...|\Oats .. = Oats. -.!Oats - 
1870. .| Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat- - Wheat. ./Wheat 
1871../\07. & VT jC.& TNC. & T pees Ss|Cs 6D 2 (CSE 
1872..|\C.&7T IC.& TIC &TIC&T.jA&T ..jiC&T 
1873. .|Corn...|Corn...|Corn...|Corn....|Corn..-.|Corn- 


-|Wheat.. Wheat. lyheat. 


1870-\C. & T jC. & TiC. & TiC. & D..j\C: & TL - jC & TL. 
Ww jC &TjNC.&T C&T. C&T NC&T..IC&T. 
1872..\Corn. ..|Corn.-../Corn...|Corn....{Corn....|Corn... 
1873..|Oats -..|Oats ..-|Oats ...|Oats - a _.\Oats .- 
1869. \C.& T IC &T jC. & TNC. &T . ae &T jC&T 
SIC &T jC & tT jC&T IC&T C&T ..jC.&T 


1871..|Corn...|Corn.../Corn.-..|Corn..-. Corn....|Corn... 
1872..|Oats ...|Oats -..|Oats .../Oats -.../Oats ....|Oats - --| 
1873. .) Wheat .|Wheat.|Wheat.|Wheat..|Whéat..| Wheat. 
1869..;\C&T JC &TAIC&T C&T ..iC&T. Je. &T. 
1870. ./Corn. .-|Corn...|\Corn...|Corn.. --Gorn. --.{Corn.. 
1871..\Oats ...|Oats ...|Oats ...|Oats ..--\Oats ....|Oats . 


1872... Wheat. Wheat .|Wheat.| Wheat. “|Wheat.. Wheat. 
1873..|C. & T . iG: &T NC.&T .IC. eT... &T. a &@. 


it .|Wheat .|Wheat. 
.|C. & T .\Clover . 
Ic&T. 


..|Oats -- 
.|Wheat.|Wheat.| 
.|C. & T .|Clover - 

Nase LT = 
--|Corn, -- 


-|Oats ..- 


wheat; clover plowed down. 


.|Oats . 


Subsoil plow for corn; Michigan plow for 


Lister Brothers’ superphosphate. 


Clover . 


| 
-\Oats ... 


Clover . 
Corn... 


Wheat.) Wheat. 
C. & T .|Clover . 
C.&T .|Clover 

Corn...}Corn..- 
Oats - -- 


Wheat. 
C. & TT 


‘IGlover. Timothy, 


Oats... 


‘Oats Le 


.|Clover . 
4 ores 
Ls (\Corne 
.--|Oats ... 
eas 


.|Clover . 
.{Corn..- 


| 


Michigan plow for 


wheat; timothy plowed down. 


Common plow; clover plowed down. 


Subsoil plow for corn; 
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Brown University—Agricultural and Scientific Department, at Provi- 
dence, Rev. L. G. Robinson, D. D., LL. D., president.—A change has been 
made during the present vear in the course of study in practical science, 
by which agriculture is made an important part. In addition to the 
other branchés of the course, instruction is givea in zoology and com- 
parative anatomy, taxidermy, structural and systematic botany, on the 
diseases of domestic animals, the habits of useful and injurious birds 
and insects, in arboriculture, including pomology; in horticulture, in- 
cluding propagation of plants by seed, cuttings, layers, budding, graft- 
ing, and inarching; on composts and preparation of ground for different 
kinds of crops; on sowing, planting, and harrowing, with descriptions 
of various agricultural implements. The course occupies three years, 
and students who complete it successfully receive the degree of bachelor 
of philosophy. The State assembly express their entire satisfaction 
with the course as now improved. 

Valuable additions have recently been made to the museum of natural 
history by the purchase of a large collection of birds belonging to the 
cabinet of the late John Cassin, esq., and also by the danation of the 
extensive collection of the late William Blanding, M. D., of Philadel- 
phia. It contains 4,800 specimens of birds, 50 of quadrupeds, 200 of 
fishes and reptiles, 1,200 of insects, 8,500 of minerals, 3,500 in zoology 
and paleontology, 4,400 in conchology, besides numerous others of gen- 
eral interest. 

As the agricultural department of this university has no farm, we are . 
unable to report any experiments in practical agriculture. The number 
of students in the agricultural and scientific department during the 
present collegiate year is 27; in the university, 204. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Claflin University—South Carolina Agricultural College and Mechanics’ 
Institute, at Orangeburgh, Rev. A. Webster, D. D., president.—This uni- 
versity occupies one of the most beautiful and healthful locationsinthe . 
State, and it is the design of the trustees to make it ultimately a first- 
class institution, equal in literary merit to any in the country. It em- 
braces five departments, the theological, collegiate, agricultural, normal, 
and preparatory. The faculty consists of Rey. A. Webster, D. D., 
president; H. J. Fox, D. D., professor of natural sciences; FE. A, Web. 
ster, professor of ancient languages; and W. H. Crogman, professor in 
the normal department. 

The principal building of the university, formerly occupied by the 
Orangburgh Female College, has recentlybeen put in thorough repair, and 
contains fifty rooms well adapted to college purposes. .A new and sub- 
stantial building, 26 by 50 feet, was completed in October of the present 
year, and will afford four ample recitation-rooms, which have been fitted 
up and furnished with improved modern school-furniture at an expense of 
about $5,000. In the erection of this edifice liberal aid has been re- 
ceived from Hon. William Claflin, of Massachusetts. An additional 
building has been purchased for the preparatory department, and a 
limited number of pupils of both sexes will be admitted, and required 
to pass through a reguJar course of study to prepare them properly for 
entering a higher department of the university. 

Cn the 12th of March, 1872, the legislature of the State incor- 
porated the South Carolina Agricultural ‘College and Mechanics’ Insti- 
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tute, and established it at Orangeburgh, in connectiov with the Claflin 
University, with the express condition that the college shall have no 
connection whatever with, nor be in any way controlled by, a sectarian 
denomination. Students are to be admitted into the college from each 
county, after a competitive examination among the scholars belonging 
to the public schools in such county in proportion to the number of the 
representation in the legislature. The college has not yet been opened, 
but the trustees are engaged in organizing the faculty, and uhe time 
fixed for opening is the 7th of January, 1873. No income has thus far 
been received from the sale of the land-scrip, but the proceeds will soon 
be in an available condition. Theinvestment has been so made in bonds 
of the State of South Carolina that the $130,500, for which the Jand- 
serip was sold, now constitute a fund of about $190,000, on which in- 
terest at 6 per cent. will be paid. The ist of -April of this year a col- 
lege-farm was purchased by the trustees, containing 116 acres, for $9,000, 
and 25 acres were cultivated the present season, principally by hired 
labor. The crops raised were cotton, corn, rice, and sweet-potatoes. No 
purehases of stock have been made yet. 

The collegiate year is divided into three terms, commencing about the 
ist of January, April, and October, respectively. The number of stu- 
dents in the university for the : year 1872 is 108. 


TENNESSEE. 


East Tennessee University—Tennessee Agricultural College, at Knoxville, 
Thomas W. Humes, S. T. D., president.—Considerable attention has been 
given by this college during the present year to the cultivation and im- 
provement of the experimental farm, 70 acres of which have been 
plowed. Of this number, 40 acres have been cultivated with plowed 
crops, and 30 sown down with clover and other grasses for next year’s 
crop of hay. Fifteen acres are devoted to orchard. No hay has been cut 
on the farm this year. There have been raised 288 bushels of wheat on 16 
acres, averaging 15 bushels per acre; 480 bushels of corn on 12 acres, 
averaging 40 bushels per acre; aud 20 acres were sown with oats, which 
were reduced in quantity owing to excessively dry weather in May. No 
system of labor has been adopted requiring students to engage in the 
cultivation of any of the crops raised on the farm. They are taken from 
the school-room into the fields where the crops are being cultivated, and 
are taught how and why the different operations are performed, but the 
work is done by hired men. The only manual labor in which the stu- 
dents have engaged is that of building fences and the construction of 
roads. The system of sub-soiling has been practiced with marked suecess. 
Some experiments in growing wheat and corn have been made during 
the year, the results of which will be given in the annual report of the 
college. No attention has thus far been given to the improvement of 
stock, the only animals kept on the farm being two mules, which are 
used for work. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed for the graduation of any students in 
the agricultural course of study. For more than two years after the 
organization of the Agricultural College in June, 1869, the legislatare of 
the State suspended its confirmation of the act of January 16, 1869, 
passed by the legislature of that date, and withheld from the trustees 
the income from the congressional endowment invested in Tennessee 
bonds. During the latter part of 1871 this embarrassment to the use- 
fulness of the institution was removed, and the income has been paid 
in warrants on the State treasury ; but owing to the financial troubles 
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of the State the warrants have been considerably below par. Notwith- 
standing these obstacles, the college is now doing a valuable work in 
educating the youth, who are received from every part of the State. 

The number of students in attendance in the university during the 
collegiate year 1872 is 228, of whom 38 are in the agricultural and 
inechanical course. 


TEXAS. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, at Bryan.—The Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College building in process of erection, as stated 
in our report for 1871; but the appropriation made for this purpose is 
now exhausted, and nothing further can be done till additional means 
are provided either by the legislature or by private donations. There 
is some expectation that the legislature at its next session in January, 
1873, will take the subject into consideration, and provide the means for 
completing the building and putting the college into operation at an 
early day. Hight hundred acres of land have been set apart for the use 
of the college, but no farming has been commenced. The management 
of the affairs of the college is placed in the hands of a board of admin- 
istrators, consisting of the governor of the State, who is president, the 
chief justice, and eightmembers appointed by the governor. H. Schiller 
Sjoberg, of Austin, is secretary of the board. The college fund derived 
from the congressional land-grant has increased to $174,000. and is in- 
vested in bonds of the State of Texas, paying 7 per cent. interest in 
gold. : 


VERMONT. 


University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, at Burlingion, 
Matthew H. Buckham, A. M., president.—No material change has been 
made in this college during the present year. Scientific agriculture has 
been thoroughly taught, but we have not learned that any progress has 
been made in procuring a college-farm for the instruction of students in 
practical agriculture and for experimentation in the cultivation and 
improvement of different crops. The experiment of admitting young 
women to the academical and scientific departments of the university 
has thus far proved entirely satisfactory. One was admitted in 1871 and 
six during the present year. In confirmation of their views the execu- 
tive committee of the board of trustees, in their report for 1871~72, 
quote from the report of President Angell, of Michigan University, 
where the experiment has had a fair trial. He says, “‘ Young women 
have addressed themselves to their work with great zeal, and have shown 
themselves quite capable of meeting the demands of severe studies as 
successfully as their classmates of the other sex. Their work so far 
does not evince less variety of aptitude, or less power of grappling even 
with the higher mathematics, than we find in the young men. They 
receive no favors and desire none.” The proceeds of the congressional 
land-serip are invested in Vermont State bonds, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, and yield an annual income of $8,580 for the support of the 
agricultural college. A commencement has been made in improving 
the college park and adjacent grounds, and the work will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible. 5 

The number of students in the college during the present year is 25, 
and in the university 125. 
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The general assembly of Virginia passed an act approved February 
7, 1872, authorizing the board of education to sell the congressional 
land-scrip, and invest it in bonds of the State of Virginia or of the 
United States, or in any other safe bonds or stocks, for the support of 
one or more industrial schools. In accordance with this act, the land 
was sold for $285,000, and $192,000 of this sum have been paid in and 
invested in Virginia State bonds, at 6 per cent. annually. The remain- 
der is to be paid by the 1st of January, 1873. On the 19th of March, 
1872, the general assembly established two industrial institutions, in 
different sections of the State, one for white students and the other for 
colored, as follows: 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Blacksburgh, C. L. C. 
Minor, M. A., president.—In the act establishing this college, the gen- 
eral assembly gave two-thirds ($190,000) of the proceeds of the con- 
gressional land-grant to the Preston and Olin Institute, at Blacksburgh, 
in Montgomery County, on condition that the name of that institution 
should be changed to the “ Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege;” that the trustees should transfer, by deed, the land, buildings, 
and other property of the institute to the Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; that a certain number of students should have 
the privilege of attending the college without charge for tuition; and 
that the county of Montgomery should appropriate $20,000 to be ex- 
pended in the erection of additional buildings, or in the purchase of a 
farm for the use of the college. These conditions were complied with 
by the respective parties, and the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College was therefore established at Blacksburgh, March 19, 1872. 

A number of students, equal to the number of members in the house 
of delegates, is to be selected, each second year, by the school trustees, 
with reference to the highest proficiency and good character, from the 
white male pupils of the free-schools of their respective counties, cities, 
and election districts; or, in their discretion, from others than those at- 
tending the free-schools, and to be admitted free of tuition for two years, 
with the privilege of being returned by the trustees for a longer period 
on recommendation of the faculty of the college, for extraordinary dili- 
gence or proficiency in their studies. The course of study embraces 
“such branches of learning as relate to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics.” 

The college was opened as an industrial institution, under the patron- 
age of the National Government and the State, October 1, 1872. Besides 
the president, previously mentioned, the faculty consisted of General 
James H. Lane, A. M., graduate Virginia Military Institute, professor 
of chemistry and natural philosophy; Gray Carroll, M. A., professor of 
mathematics and modern languages; and Charies Martin, A. M., pro- 
fessor of the English languages and literature and of the ancient lan- 
guages. The farm superintendent and professor of agriculture will be 
appointed in January, 1875. The college farm contains 244 acres, and 
cost $20,740. At present it is all in blue-grass, and intended to be 
used principally for raising improved stock. The college building is a 
substantial three-story brick edifice, 100 feet by 40, containing three 
recitation-rooms, a chapel, and twenty-four lodging-rooms. 

The number of students in attendance during the present year, (1872,) 
i8 115. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, at Hampton, General S. 

25 A 
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CO. Armstrong, president.—This institute is located in the county of 
Elizabeth City. It was first incorporated under the present name Sep- 
tember 21, 1868, but as a State agricultural and mechanical college, 
with the national endowment, March 19,1872. It received from the 
State one-third ($95,000) of the proceeds of the congressional land-serip, 
on condition that the trustees should organize and support in the insti- 
tute, from the annual interest of this fund, one or more departments, in 
which “the leading objects shall be instruction in such branches of 
learning as relate especially to agriculture and the mechanic arts and 
military tactics.” The governor is required to appoint, on the first day 
of January, 1873, and on the same day in every fourth year subsequent 
to this, five persons, three of whom shall be of African descent, citizens 
of the commonwealth, to be curators of the fund set apart for the use 
of the institute; and without the personal presence of a majority of 
the curators, after a reasonable notice to all of them to be present, and 
without the sanction of a majority of such as are present, recorded in 
the minutes of the board of trustees of the institute, no action of the 
board taken under and by virtue of the act of March 19, 1872, is to be 
considered valid and lawful. The trustees of the institute are author- 
ized to select not less than one hundred students, with reference to their 
character and proficiency, from the colored free-schools of the State, 
who shall have the privilege of attending the institute on the same 
terms as State students are allowed to attend the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for white students. 

The institute was opened for the reception of students under its pres- 
ent regimen, with the national endowment, June 12, 1872. The faculty 
consists of 8S. C. Armstrong, president and instructor in moral science ; 
I. F. B. Marshall, treasurer and busines instructor; Alfred Howe, farm 
manager and instructor in scientific agriculture; Thomas P. Fenner, 
instructor in music; John H. Larry, first teacher and head of academic 
department, and instructor in theoretical agriculture; M. I’. Armstrong, 
instructor in English literature ; M. C. Kimber, in elocution and hygiene; 
Miss Mary F. Mackie, in mathematics; Miss Mary 8. Hungerford, in 
physical science ; Miss Amelia Tyler, in English grammar and composi- 
tion; Miss Lucy M. Washburn, in natural science and history; Miss 
Mattie M. Waldron, in natural science and history; Miss Mattie M. 
Waldron, in natural science and:grammar; Miss Helen Ludlow, in Eng- 
lish language and history. 

The principal college-building is a fine three-story hall, containing 
assembly and recitation rooms for three hundred students and dormito- 
ries for forty. There are also several other smaller buildings, and it is 
the design of the trustees to erect additional ones during the next year, 

1873.) 

: The experimental farm contains one hundred and twenty-five acres, 
and cost $19,000. Twelve acres are devoted to mowing, twelve to 
orchard, and sixty-six are cultivated with plowed crops. All the male 
members of the institute receive practical instruction on the farm, and, 
with very few exceptions, engage in its cultivation. For this purpose a 
detail of a certain number of students is made daily, and they have 
performed about three-fourths of the labor done on the farm. There 
have been raised the present year 16 tons of elover-hay, 1,000 bushels 
of corn, 1,000 bushels of Irish potatoes, 500 bushels of sweet potatoes, 
30,000 cabbages, 800 bunches of asparagus, 500 bushels of roots, 25 
bushels of white beans, 200 bushels of oats, 8 tons of corn-foddes, and, 
also, peas, tomatoes, strawberries, &c., in moderate quantities. There 
are kept on the farm for milk, breeding, or labor, 2 bulls and 14 
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cows, of Jersey, Ayrshire, and native breeds; 1 French-Canadian stal- 
lion, 1 breeding-mare, 2 mules, and three work-horses. The Ayrshire 
breed of cattle is preferred by this institution. The system of deep 
plowing, manufacture of manures, and the rotation of crops has been 
adopted. Some experiments have been made in the cultivation of 
Ineerne, and the soiling of cattle has been practiced to some extent. 

The number of students of both sexes in attendance inall the depart- 
nents during the present year, (1872,) is 213. 

The following report of experiments made on the experimental farm 
of the University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, has been forwarded to 
this Department through the kindness of Mr. James Wearmouth, con- 
duetor of the farm. In 1868 an agricultural department was established 
in this University, of which Charles 8. Venable, LL.D., is presi- 
dent, by the munificence of Samuel Miller, of Lynchburg, who gave 
for its support $100,000, and of Thomas Johnson, of Augusta County, 
who gave $40,000. It has not received anything from the national en- 
dowment. John W. Mallet, Ph. D., M.D., is professor of analytical, 
industrial, and agricultural chemistry, and Leopold J. Beck, Ph. D., of 
meehanics and engineering, as applied to agriculture. The experimental 
farm contains 40 acres, on which experiments are conducted yearly with 
the view of improving the agriculture of Virginia, and placing it ona 
scientific basis. It is believed that the appended table of elaborate 
experiments will be read with interest and profit. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


West Virginia University—Agricultural department at Morgantown, Rev. 
Alexander Martin, D. D., president.—The experimental farm contains 
about 25 acres, a part of which is occupied by the university buildings 
and campus, 5 acres are cultivated with plowed crop, 3 are in orchard, 
5 in grass, and the remainder in pasture. Owing to various embarrass- 
ments little has been done thus far in agriculture. The trustees are 
making an effort to purchase more land, and to furnish students better 
facilities for the study of practical farming in the field. The labor sys- 
tem adopted for the students is voluntary, but it is the desire of the 
faculty to make a more efficient organization as soon as possible, and to 
carry out more fully the objects contemplated by Congress in the en- 
dowment of agricultural colleges. A professor of agriculture, William 
M. Fontain, A. M., has just been elected, and has entered upon his du- 
ties. The university has two good buildings, which are occupied, and a 
third in process of erection. Besides the income from the national 
land grant it now receives annually $16,000 from the State, and is free 
from debt. The legislature has also appropriated $2,500 for the erection of 
an armory to be constructed according to a plan furnished by the War 
Department. It has received from the Patent-Office 1,000 models for 
illustration in agriculture and the mechanie arts, and in mining engi- 
neering, &c.; and from the War Department 5,000 dollars’ worth of ord- 
nance and ordnance stores for the use of the military department. The 
arms and equipments are all of the most improved and modern con- 
struction. The museum has also been enriched by donations from the 
Smithsonian Institution and other parties. 

The number of students in the labor corps during the present colle- 
giate year is 22, In the university, 159. ; 


WISCONSIN. 


University of Wisconsin—College of Arts, at Madison, Rev. J. H. 
Twombly, D. D., president.—This college has a farm of 234 acres, a 
large portion of which is under cultivation. As we have not received 
the annual report of the university for 1872 we are unable to give any 
details of the farming and experiments which have been conducted on 
it during the present year. Facilities for instruction are constantly en- 
larging, and the number of students is increasing. The number in the 
college of arts, which includes the agricultural and mechanical studies, 
has nearly doubled since last year. A department of mining and met- 
allurgy has recently been established in the university, and is now fully 
organized and ready for work. The design in this department is to 
furnish instruction in the various operations necessary for the intelli- 
gent and successful working of mines and ores. Laboratories are pro- 
vided and completely equipped for practical instruction in analytical 
chemistry, and assaying and determinative metallurgy. In some par- 
ticulars, and especially in the large assaying laboratory just fitted up, 
this department of the university is said to have advantages not pos- 
sessed by any other western institution. 

The female college forms an important feature in this university. 
The course of study is similar to that in the college of arts, and is de- 
signed to be fully equivalent toit. Ladies are also allowed to enter the 
other colleges and departments of the university, and the same degrees 
are conferred upon them as upon gentlemen for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of any course of study. A pretty full account of this college was 
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given in the report of the Department for the last year, (1571,) and 
we now present a cut of the college building, which may be seen on 
the opposite page. 

. The university has a library of its own, numbering 4,600 volumes, and 
the students also have access, free of charge, to the library of the State 
Historical Society, which contains 50,000 volumes, embracing almost 
every subject concerning which information might be desired. The 
number of students in the university of the present collegiate year is 
517, 93 of whom are in the college of arts, and 139 in the female col- 
lege. 
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Statistics for 1872 of the industrial institutions of the United States which have 


Location of the institution. 


= 
2. 
= DD 
58 
<2 soe Ag 
| 32 
| g° 
State. Town. q 
| 
: 5 
4 
Alabama........ Auburn..-...... 1 
Arkansas ....... Fayetteville ....| 2 
California....... Oakland ........ 3 
Connecticut. .--. New Haven...-. 4 
Delaware ....--- Newark. --=:.-5- 5 
OTs ose soca [ne aat ee aes eee oe 6 
ee Athens =... -5- 
Georgia....... ; TPN eRe of 
nois\..e.4. 25% Wyebanas cs 2e: 8 
Indiana ...-=..-- La Fayette....-- 9 
TOWA) 253225228 IAMMORE aces eee 10 
IGANSAS ees Sees Manhattan...-.-. 11 
Kentucky....... Lexington ....-.. 12 
Monisiana assests] er osaeeee se eee C =s 
IMaine /facle es Orono: 2c2--.ho2- 13 
Maryland ...--.. NearHyattsville.| 14 
IBostol--5.</5522- 15 
Massachusetts ‘Amherst ........ 16 
Michigan ....... PoBHSin P26 eos oe 17 
Minnesota .....- Minneapolis. ..-.. 18 
19 
naiey: taal © LOxtortienes. <= 
Mississippi. ... 2| Rodney ....... 34 
‘ : §| Columbia ..-.-. } 
Missouri...... oi ila Se coe ese 21 
Nebraska -.....- Rincon... 3.3122. 22 
ING VACA beer fee eee eos sate eas 2 
New Hampshire.} Hanover..-.-..... 23 
New Jersey. .---- New Brunswick.| 24 
Mews Yorke: 2-2 haa see 25 
North Carolina..} Chapel Hill ..... 26 
ORO ves eet | Colambus....---. 27 
Oreronine. 2.55. Corvallis. .....-.| 28 
Pennsylvania ...| Centre County -.| 29 
Rhode Island ...| Providence ..... 30 
South Carolina ..| Orangeburgh....) 31 
| 
Tennessee ..-.-.. Knoxville....-.: 32 
Mexqs ceo ee eee BTV AMee. <soe = 33 
Vermont... ...-.. Burlington qpeoe 34 
onaus Blacksburgh ..-..| 35 
Virginia ...... Hampton. ....... 36 
West Virginia -.| Morgantown ..-..| 37 
Wisconsin ....-.- | Madison .. ...--. 38 


Name of the institution. 


a | 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama ....-- 
Arkansas Industrial University.......-...--..-.------- 
University of California—A gricultural, Mining, and Me- 
chanic Arts College. 
Yale College—Shefiield Scientific School 
Delaware College -.- -3: 2 eee ee etter = 
Florida State Agricultural College* 
Georgia State College of Agri- | 
culture and the Mechanic ar | 


een eee eens 


University of Gepre sata Georgia Agricultural 


College. * 
Hlinois Industrial University 
Purdue University—A gricultural College* 
Iowa State Agricultural College...........-.-.--------- 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
eS, University — Agricultural and Mechanical 
ollege. 
(1. No industrial institution established in the State) - -- 
ae State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
rts. 
Maryland Agricultural College 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ..--..--------- } 
Massachusetts Agricultural College ...-...--..------- 
Michigan State Atte Ee ey: 
F . : ollege o iculture...... 
University of Minnesota Goileee ofthe MechaligActs 
University of Mississippi—College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts 
Alcorn University -es22-- cesses ee eee she apawie es 
( Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 
School of Mines and Metal- 


University of Missouri 
lurgy. 

University of Nebraska—College of Agriculture ---.--- 

(1. No industrial institution established in the State) -.. 

Dartmouth College—New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts. 

Rutgers College—Scientific School ........-.. baneeeee <t 

Cornell University—Industrial Colleges.......--.------ 

University of North Carolina—Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College.* 

Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College* 

Corvallis College—State Agricultural College of Oregon. 

Agricultural College of Pennsylvania 

Brown University—A gricultural and Scientific Depart- 
ment. 

Claflin University—South Carolina Agricultural College 
and Mechanics’ Institute. 

East Tennessee University—Tennessee Agricultural 
College. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas‘ ..-...-. 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College........ 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute......--. 

West Virginia University—A gricultural Department -. 

University of Wisconsin—College of Arts 


* The college is not opened. 
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received the national endowment of land-scrip under the act of July 2, 1862. 


| #2 |322 | 28 
Se me ea 
ae | Sdeg| 28 
2 2ego| se 
, 5S | as Sa & 5 
Securities in which the fund derived from the United States land- oa Ea Be a 
scrip is invested. 23, |oshs| 28 
='3 fb 3 2 aq +9 
SHS |Sdeos| CA. 
soe | ee=e| sek 
aaa |@asd|] sae 
e = > 
In Alabama State bonds, at 8 per cent., paid semi-annually .....-------- | $100, 000 | 2, 060 $2, 000 
The land-scrip has not yet been delivered to this State..........-------- 5,000 | .-oo3.2 5-8 12, 000 
Only a very small quantity of the land has been sold...........-.--.----].-..----.-|..--22----|---n------ 
In Connecticut State bonds, at 6 per cent., paid semi-annually.-.-..-..--- 225, 000 25,000 | No farm. 
In Delaware State bonds, at 6 per cent -.........-..--...--------------- 50, 000 6, 000 15, 000 
The land-scrip has not yet been delivered to this State. .....-..---.------|---------- [eee ee No farm. 
(| 130,000*; 10,000 | No farm. 
In Georgia State bonds, at 7 per cent ...-.-.- fe ea eee ane fesse 1 70, 000 | Loe 2, 500 
In Whnois State and county bonds... -. .2-.-22.-.. 022s cence ee eee ne- see 200, 000 15, 000 60, 000 
In United States 5-20 bends, at 6 per cent. in gold........-.--.---.------ B50 ¢| -<te ee 60, 000 
In Iowa State bonds ; only a small part of the land sold.....-..-.---.--- 237, 000 7, 000 10, 584 
In school-district bonds and real estate ; only a part of the land sold .-..} 31, 000 |......-..-. 3, 000 
In Kentucky State bonds, at 6 per cent ...--...---.-- wenn nenes ence cece ne 120,000*; 15,0007) 130,000 
In Louisiana State bonds, at 6 per cent., paid semi-annually ....-..---..|.--------.]...--+----}e-e-e---- 
In Maine State bonds, at 6 per cent., paid semi-annually ........--...--- 65, 000 4,000 8 cee = 5s 2 
In Southern relief bonds, by the authority of the State of Maryland -..-. 60, 000 1, 200 13, 500 
In farm and in United States bonds, (and others,) at 6 per cent. in gold ; ’ 763, 500 | 7, 000 hee 37, 500 
In care of the State, which pays 7 per cent.......-.-----.----- a 109, 500 4, 000 10,148 
In farm, and in Missouri State bonds, and secured on lands sold 
In Mississippi State bonds, at 8 per cent.....-....--..---------2--+--- 
: 75, 000 ; 
Only a small quantity of the land has been sold for cash, interest paid : 
on its valuation. ee beeen AL Ua aes : 
None of the land has been sold.-......---.---..--- pease Sudan aden saute aye ea 37200 Ae eee 
In New Hampshire Stato bonds, at 6-per cent..........-.-......--------} 50,000 | 1,000} 15, 000 
In New Jersey State bonds, at 6 per cent -..-......-.-2..---..2---0----- 75/000 |..--22-2--24 30, 000 
In New York State stocks and other securities. ..........-...--.-------- 560, 000°, 12, 600 40, 000 
in Wortun Gsrotiie state PONGR- 205.260 ca see ea cs aetna disc mpitciowe ose Oran eee cea] ceeemam are No farm. 
In the State treasury, on interest at 6per cent., paid semi-annually -.--..|...---.-.- | arn a8 112, 000 
INOS ODUnOaAaNtctine DOOM BOIE. - no cook cams cco cca necesacsacerset 6, 000 1, 000 5, 000 
In farm, and in Pennsylvania State bonds, at 6 per cent.......-.-------- 300, 000 4, 000 59, 136 
In Rhode Island State bonds, at'6’per cent. -....-.--.--..----.---..-222-].0- cc eenne Lc paeeget 2 No farm. 
In South Carolina State bonds, at 6 per cent ..........-....--..--------- 35, ooo" sosaaeeeas 9, 000 
In Tennessee State bonds, at 6 per cent ......---------+----+-+2+--220- ++ 53, a 1, 000 30, 000 
In Texas frontier-defense bonds, at 7 per cent in gold.......--..--..----+]---------- |neeeeseees nono sennes 
In Vermont state bonds; ab Gpper Cent. 2... 52. 02 ks tol. one esha nt osteo eee oo) ence nane | No farm. 
In Virginia State bonds, at6 per cent ashe wares aaneD 
Ss y |e ks Daler cerita a oetas ma ei 75, 000 400 19, 000 
In United States bonds; ‘ati6 per'vent. --...:........-..-.------..-=.---- 80, 000*| 4, 000t)...-.. aa 
In Wisconsin State bonds, at 7 per cent ...........--..---:----------+5- 164, 000") 10, 0004) pe ee Os = SE 


* Value of buildings of the university and college used in common. 
+ Value of apparatus of the university and college used in common. 
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uf the industrial institutions of the United States which have received 


D 


Number of States having | 
industrial institutions. 


Location of the institution. 


| N umber of industrial in- 
stitutions. 


q 
| 


Name of the institution. 


14 
15 
16 
17 


| 
State. | Town 
nS? a | ey (ag: Bho 
ip] Sa bamasenies.: eATD OI sso seeee 
2 | Arkansas .......| Fayetteville...-. 
3 | Calitornia....... MalkJandy=22se—=6 
4 | Connecticut... .. New Haven..... 
a) | Welaware osoc..0 Newark .... -...| 
GSueblorida Fos. A eenwre geece sees | 
ee ¢| Athens ........ 2} 
7) Georgia....... ?| Dahlonega .... § 
Bal llinors e242. ——, Winbana ese secs 
9 | Indiana.........| La Wayette: .2-.2 
DOs Nowa es eesas b | PAOMOB: coatteca see 
PAO SIKAMSAS on one Le Manhattan...... 
12: Kentueky.....-- Lexington ...... 
NKOMISIAN A) a2 o)eeelaes ee ee ee ceee cele 
13y) Maine se5 e522. 2 Oron0s- as -cene 
44 | Maryland....... Near Hyattsville 
15 | Massachusetts Boston ------~=-- 
; Amherst. ....2-. 
16 | Michigan ....... Lansing ........ 
17 | Minnesota .....- Minneapolis -.-. 
Se RE RSE G || \Oxtord seo. 
18 | Mississippi... | Rodney ....... 
: na Columbia ..... 
19 | Missouri...... ; TAM oe 3 
20) | Nebraska 2... .+ Hincoln eee sees 
Nevada ......... beaacke wes be Fae aces| Pee 
21 | New Hampshire. | Hanover ........ 
22 | New Jersey....- | New Brunswick. 
23 | New York ...... Uthaca) p52 ..sce. 
24 | Nerth Carolina..| Chapel Hill ..... 
PO MOWM Oe asses os Columbus ..-.-..- 
26 | Oregon.......... Corvallis........ 
27 | Pennsylvania...) Centre County -. 
28 | Rhode Island....| Providence...... 
29 | South Camplina..| Orangeburgh . .. 
30 Tennessee ....-. Knoxville....... 
Sli RexassWo. eee, DAVE es erent 
32 | Vermont........ Burlington.-..... 
- . Blacksburgh. -.. 
33 | Virginia ..-... ; Hampton ee 
34 | West Virginia ..| Morgantown..-. 
35 | Wisconsin ....-- Madison ..-..--. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama 
Arkansas Industrial University 
University of Calitornia—Agricultural, Mining, and Me- 
chanic Arts College, 
Yale College—Sheftield Scientific School 
Delaware College 
Florida State Agricultural College* 
f Getee epee cues of pe 
The ‘ A cultureandthe Mechanic Arts. 
University of Georgia North Georgia Agricultural 
{ College.* 


Illinois Industrial University 
Purdue University—A gricultural College* 
Iowa State Agricultural College 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
eed University—Agricultural and Mechanical 
Jollege. 
(1. No industrial institution established in the State). -- 
carers State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
rts. 
Maryland Agricultural College 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Michigan State Agricultural College 


University of Minnesota oonese of Agriculture 


eee eee ee eee ee ey 


College of the Mechanic Arts. - 

University of Mississippi—College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts. 

Alcorn Universitiy <= sscs seers ss ae eee eee 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. 

University of Nebraska—College of A 

(2. No industrial institution establishe : 

Dartmouth College—New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts. 

Rutgers College—Scientific School 

Cornell University—Industrial Colleges 

University of North Carolina—Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College.* 

Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical Callee 2 

Corvallis College—State Agricultural College of Oregon. 

Agricultural College of Pennsylvania 

Brown University—Agricultural and Scientific Depart- 
ment. 

Claflin University—South Carolina Agricultural College 
and Mechanics’ Institute. 

ake Tennessee University—Tennessee Agricultural 

ollege. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas* 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. . 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 

West Virginia University—Agricultural Department. - 

University of Wisconsin—College of Arts 


University of Missouri 


ee 


* The college is not opened. 
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RECENT RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Scuo00L or CuEMIcAL MaNnures; or Elementary Principles in the use of Fertil- 
izing Agents. From the French of M. George Ville, by A. A. Fesquet, chemist. 

The above is the title of a work lately issued from the press of Henry 
Carey Baird, Philadelphia. 

But few subjects are of more importance to practical farmers than that 
treated in this little volume, and the name of Professor Ville, who has 
so long and successfully managed the French experimental farm at 
Vincennes, is a sufficient euarantee of its scientific accuracy. The dis- 
tinguished author of this book appears to aim at harmonizing the con- 
flicting theories of the schools of nitrogenized and of mineral manures. 

The : agricultural philosophy of Professor Ville divides crops into three 
groups, over each of which some particular manurial agent exerts a 
predominating influence. His first class consists of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, beets, hemp, &c., on which ammonia and the nitrat tes exert, in an 
especial manner, a favorable influence. The crops over which potassa 
exerts a predominating influence are peas, beans, clover, lucerne, flax, 
potatoes, &c. The crops especially influenced by phosphates are Indian 
corn, artichokes, ruta-bagas, turnips, sugar-cane, &c. 

We do not understand the author to teach that crops can be produced 
by either of these agents, in the entire absence of the other elements 
of plant-nutrition. 

By the phrase predominating influence, we understand him to mean 
that a soil holding, in an available form, enough of all the elements 
which enter into a crop of wheat, for example, will, by a redundancy of 
nitrogenized manure, give a greatly increased erowth to that crop, while 
no such effect would follow a redundaney of potassa, or phosphoric acid. 
On the other hand, potassa will give a similar result with clover, and 
phosphates with Indian corn. He teaches that lime (and he should have 
added magnesia) is an essential element of plant-food, but does not ex- 
ert a predominating influence over any particular crop. 

Professor Ville, in the third chapter of this work, repeats the hypoth- 
esis which he has advanced in several previous publications, i in which 
he assumes that plants, or at least a certain class of them, use atmos- 
pheric nitrogen in their nutrition. If by this he means to assert that a 
plant can use as food nitrogen, or any other form of simple matter—mat- 
ter which has not been subjected to the action of chemical foree—then 
we are not quite prepared toreceive the hypothesis... In proof of his 
position, the professor calcined a portion of earth so as to expel all nitro- 
genized substances which may have existed in it; this earth was then 
mixed with phosphate of lime, potassa, and lime, and watered with pure 
distilled water. Clover sown init grew perfectly well, and the crop being 
analyzed, demonstrated the presence of nitrogen. Tf he had given us 
an analysis of the soil after the clover had been produced, and had thus 
demonstrated that it contained neither ammonia nor nitrates, then his 
proof would have been conclusive. But it isa fact familiar to every 
observer that earth which contains alkaline substances, if kept in a state 
of: uniform moisture and exclusion from light, will soon become rich in 
nitrates, which in turn are available as plant: food. It is worthy of 
notice that the class of plants to which our author attributes this prop- 
erty of feeding on atmospheric nitrogen, is that class which most com- 
pletely shuts out the light, and thus induces the condition most favor- 
able to the union of the atmospheric elements to form nitric acid. Tor 
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example, a clover-crop, growing on ground which has received a heavy 
dressing of wood-ashes and lime, will very early in the season produce 
such a mass of foliage as to screen the soil from the light most effectu- 
ally, and operate as a very perfect mulch to the earth; thus inducing 
the prime condition for the formation of nitrates. After all, it may be 
that Professor Ville means no more than that in this indirect manner 
plants receive nitrogen from the air. If so, we assent. 

But to return: this doctrine of predominating substances has much to 
recommend it in the practical application of manures. Out of this 
grows the practice of using special manures for certain crops. The law 
governing the application of special manures, derived from the experi- 
ments of a series of years, is laid down in this work with sufficient clear- 
ness to enable any farmer of ordinary intelligence to apply it in practice. 

The indiscriminate use of fertilizing agents has been a source of great 
waste both of labor and money. The first step toward a rational use of 
manures is to determine what is already in the soil in a sufficient quantity, 
and what is wanting. On this subject our author very justly remarks, 
(page 42 :) ‘It has often been thought that chemical analysis would fur- 
nish the proper indications, but we are now obliged to give up this hope. 
The four substances to which the soil owes its fertility are there found 
in various states—soluble and active, insoluble and inactive. As chem- 
istry has not yet succeeded in making these necessary distinctions, its 
testimony is not a sufficient guide for agricultural practice.” He, there- 
fore, recommends analysis by experimental culture of small lots, each 
with a different fertilizer; and, by noting the result, a correct conelu- 
sion may be reached as to what elements of fertility are deficient in the 
soil. 

While this treatise furnishes the American farmer a clear statement 
of general principles, and submits valuable formule for both special 
and complete manures,-yet it will require a careful discrimination to 
apply these to the demands of American agriculture. For example, the 
rotation of crops recommended, (page 72,) and the manures to be used 
each year, however appropriate they may be in European farming, are 
almost worthless tous. Any rotation which gives prominence to beets, 
colza, vetches, and horse-beans, and almost entirely ignores corn, 
(maize,) is of but little value anywhere in the United States. A farmer, 
however, who understands the principles upon which the system of rota- 
tion is constructed can very readily make such changes and substitu- 
tions as will adapt it to his own peculiar circumstances. 

The values at which the different ingredients composing the manures 
recommended are estimated are certainly below the lowest prices in our 
market. For example, superphosphate of lime, at 16 franes per 100 
kilograms, is $1.38 per 100 pounds, or $27.60 per ton, (2,000 pounds,) 
which is but little more than-half its market-value in gold. So, nitrate 
of potassa is put at $5.35 per 100 pounds; nitrate of soda at $3.02, and 
sulphate of ammonia at $3.88 per 100 pounds. 

In estimating the cost of chemical manures, our farmers must take into 
the account this disparity, and make their calculations accordingly. 
But even at this low estimate the cost of fertilizers in the rotations of 
crops recommended by Professor Ville will be apt to startle American 
farmers. In his several. rotations for grain-crops, the annual expense 
for manures ranges from 200 francs per hectare, down to 165; which, 
in good Saxon English, is from $15.38 to $12.69 per acre. If we add to 
this 33 per cent. for the difference in price of the articles used, the 
amount will probably, at the present price of farm-products, deter most 
farmers from following this leading. It will be remembered, however, 
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that these estimates are made for soils that are completely exhausted ; 
a condition in which, fortunately, but few of our American fields are 
found. We may, therefore, safely reduce the quantity per acre in pro- 
portion to the elements of fertility already in the soil. Scarcely an in- 
stance will occur in our country where it will be necessary or proper to 
depend exclusively on artificial manures. If due care be observed, the 
stable and barn-yard will always furnish the chief supply of manure to 
the American farmer, and chemical manures will be used only as auxili- 
aries to supply the mineral elements lost in the grain and other pro- 
ducts sold from the farm. Used for this purpose, and in conjunction 
with barn-yard manure, the cost of chemical fertilizers necessary will 
be greatly reduced. 

The practical value of this book is impaired by the mistake of the 
translator in not rendering the French weights, measures, and values 
into English. With the intention of remedying this defect, a table of 
English equivalents is appended to the preface, but this will not serve 
the purpose with the mass of American readers. While we appreciate 
the importance of familiarizing our people with the decimal system of 
weights and measures, now adopted by most European nations, yet we 
think the better way to do this will be to present the corresponding 
values together, so that the eye can catch them at once. If the trans- 
lator had carried out on the same line in his table of kilograms, hectares, 
and francs, their values in pounds, acres, and dollars, he would not only 
have added much to the value of his book, but he would have contrib- 
uted directly to a general knowledge of the French system of weights 
and measures. We hope the publisher will remedy this defect in a sub- 
sequent edition ; for the work is of too much value to those who desire 
to understand the philosophy of vegetable nutrition to be thrown care- 
lessly aside on account of a minor defect. 


FARM-GARDENING AND SEED-GROWING. By Francis Brill, formerly market-gardener 
and seed-grower at Newark, New Jersey; 12mo,151 pp. Orange, Judd & Co., New 
York, 1872. ‘ 

As its title indicates, this little work contains full instructions in farm 
or market gardening and seed-growing, and will be found of great value 
to the amateur gardener. It contains a table giving the proper number 
of plants or hills which should be grown on an acre of ground, of every 
vegetable, plant, or vine grown in the market-garden. The author, in 
his introductory remarks, says: ! 

In preparing this book, I have endeavored to give plain, practical directions, in mi- 
nute detail, for growing vegetables and seeds, and have aimed to avoid all superfluous 
matter, which, though it might be interesting te the general reader, would be of no 
practical benefit to those for whom the work is more specially designed. I have 
deemed it advisable to dispense with illustrations, which I admit are useful, to a cer- 
tain extent, in giving to the reader a more vivid idea of the form and general appear- 
ance of the subject under consideration ; but in these days of enterprise, almost every 
seedsman’s catalogue, as well as the works on gardening which have preceded this, and 
the agricultural and horticultural journals, contain complete illustrations of all lead- 
ing vegetables, implements, &c. 

Tur AMERICAN VINE-DRESSER’S GUIDE. New and revised edition. By Alphonse Lau- 

bot; 12mo, 123 pp. D. Appleton & Co., Broadway, New York, 1872. 

This work is printed in both the English and French languages, and 
contains some information which will be found yaluable to grape- 
growers. 

Tnr Orangr County Stup Book, giving a history of all noted stallions bred and 
raised in Orange County, New York, together with symptoms and treatment of the 
disease of the horse; 12mo, 160 pp. By J. H. Reeves, veterinary surgeon. Pub- 
lished by the author, Unionville, Orange County, New York, 1872. 


To horse-breeders and horse-fanciers this work will prove of interest 
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and value. It contains a history of the celebrated horse Hambietonian, 
together with an account of the achievements of some of his more prom- 
inent colts. Other noted stallions of this county are mentioned, and 
their history and pedigrees given. The work also contains extended 
chapters on “The Breeding and Management of Colts,” “The Vices 
and Disagreeable or Dangerous Habits of the Horse,” ‘‘ Operations,” 
and ‘ Diseases,” concluding with a list of medicines and recipes used in 
the treatment of the diseases of the horse. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LAw OF HORSES, embracing the law of bargain, sale, 
and warranty of horses and other live stock; the rule as to unsoundness and vice- 
and the responsibility of the proprietors of livery, auction, and sale stables, inn, 
keepers, veterinary surgeons, and farriers. By M. D. Hanover; 8vo, 245 pp. Rob- 
_ert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1872. 

In the preface to this work, the author says he has chiefly sought to 
investigate the principles which constitute the law of warranty in the 
sale of horses, and to present them in a clear and concise form. Con- 
tracts, frauds, and other branches of the law have also been treated of, 
so far as they relate to the bargain and sale of horses and other live 
stock. 

The rule as to unsoundness and vice in horses, the responsibility of 
inn-keepers, livery-stable keepers, and others having care of horses, 
have also been carefully presented. ‘The aim of the author seems to 
have been to afford assistance to the lawyer and at the same time en- 
able the unprofessional reader to gain a general acquaintance with the 
law upon the subject. The indexes are comprehensive and conveniently - 
arranged, both alphabetically and by sections. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE Dairy. By C. F. Raddatz, professor of German and 
history, Baltimore City College; 12mo, 46 pp. Baltimore, Sun office, 1872. 

This work contains, in a clear and concise form, directions for the 
proper management of the dairy as it relates to butter-making. The 
first point considered by the writer is the proper grazing and feeding of 
cows, and the conditions under which they should be milked. The milk 
is then followed in its various stages to the churn, and the butter from 
the churn through all its manipulations of working, salting, and pack- 
ing for market. The oft-repeated complaint that good butter for keep- 
ing can hardly be obtained, has induced the writer to prepare this treat- 
ise. It is dedicated to the Hon. Horace Greeley as a token of apprecia- 
tion of the great efforts made by him to improve agriculture in the 
United States. 


PROGRESSIVE BEE CULTURE: Being a treatise on Apine Instincts and Labors Defined, 
Illustrated and systematized upon a new theory. By D. L. Adair, Hawesville, Ken- 
tucky. 8vo, 24 pages. Published by the author: 1872. 

The author, in illustrating the great progress made in bee culture, 
mentions the fact that twenty years ago, when the movable comb sys- 
tem was first introduced, those who adopted it thought they had reached 
perfection. At that time the yield of honey from a single hive of bees 
did not exceed fifty pounds. Now, large apiaries have been made to 
yield several hundred pounds of honey per annum from single hives, while 
individual colonies have been known to produce from 500 to 700 pounds. 
At a meeting of the North American Bee Keeper’s Society, held in De- 
cember, 1871, one member offered to sell a large number of hives, to be 
paid for only on condition that he should, during the season of 1872, 
take ten colonies containing a quart of bees each, and from them secure 
10,000 pounds of honey, or at the rate of 1,000 pounds per hive. 

The writer asserts that bees do not possess reasoning powers, notwith- 
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standing the contrary assertion by many eminent naturalists. They are 
governed by immutable laws from which it is impossible for them to 
swerve or deviate. He says: 


The evidences of design are not less perfect in the regular workings of the honey- 
bee. They are reducible to certain rules that are as unvarying as the laws govern- 
ing the mathematical sciences, for it is but reasonable to conclude, from the known 
regularity of such ef their peculiarities as we have been able to comprehend, that such 
as have been considered so irregular as to induce the belief that they were the result 
of reason, are governed by the same immutable laws. 

We find in every normal colony of bees one bee called generally a queen, a namo we 
consider unfortunate, as it conveys a wrong impression of the office she performs in 
the hive. She is simply the mother bee, with no attribute of royalty, and exercises no 
control over anything therein. She has certain organs called ovaries, in which ég¢gs 
are produced in a manner not substantially ditferent from the seeds in the capsules of 
the poppy, or in the fruit of the tomato. Under ¢ertain conditions the eggs grow, and 
when perfected in size and elements, they are cast off like seeds and are ejected into 
cells. If the queen is perfect she has a little sac, which has been named spermatheca, 
in which is contained the seminal fluid. The eggs, when being laid, in passing its 
mouth absorb small particles or filaments of this fluid, through minute holes, and are 
thus said to be fecundated. In anormal colony such eggs always produce worker-bees, 
and although from the same eggs queens may be produced, it is only done when there 
is some derangement in the proper balance of the hive, and consequently is abnormal. 


The writer treats of the general cause of the production of drones: 
and queens, of the parthenogenesis and agamic reproduction of bees, 


how the queen starts her brood-nest, bee-bread, the life of a bee, the 
effects of want of room, &c. 


ANNALS OF BEE CULTURE For 1872: <A Bee-Keeper’s Year-Book, containing commuuni- 
cations from the best American Apiarians and Naturalists. By D. L. Adair, Hawes- 
ville, Kentucky. 8vo, 64 pages. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky., 1872. 
Among the more important articles in this pamphlet the following are 

worthy of enumeration: ‘The Genesis of the Honey-Bee,” by D. L. 

Adair; ‘Fertilizing Queens in Confinement,” by Mrs. E. 5. Tupper; 

“Apiculture in Agricultural Colleges,” by Professor A. J. Cook; ‘The 

South as a Bee Country,” by 8. W. Cole; ‘‘ What are the most desirable 

SJmprovements in Bee Culture?” by Charles Dadant; “The Essentials 

of Bee-Keeping,” by Dr. Jewell Davis; ‘“‘ Why newly-hived Swarms 

desert,” by E. Gallop; and the “ Size of Bees and their Cells,” by D. L. 

Adair. 


Heattuy Houses: A handbook to the history, defects, and remedies of drainage, 
‘ventilation, warming, and kindred subjects. By William Eassie, C. E., F. 1. S., F. 
G.8., &c., late assistant-engineer in the Crimean War. 224 pp., 12mo. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1872. 

This is a very valuable little work, and should be in the hands of 
every one who contemplates erecting a house for a home. It is profusely 
illustrated with all the improved designs for drainage, heating, and 
ventilating. The work is not given forth by the author as an original 
production ; it is simply intended as a record of facts—of acquired ex- 
periences and established inventions in relation to house construction, 
given under the impression that they are required by the annually in-. 
creasing number of persons driven to build homes, or to remedy defects 
in those built for them by others. The author, in his introductory 
chapter, gives the following description of unhealthy residences: 

Aresidence in which unhealthiness reaches about its maximum may be said to be 
one which is built on a damp site with higher ground behind pouring down its waters 
against walls without areas—walls innocent of a damp-proof course to arrest the rising 
wet—and walls, likely enough, also exposed by insufficient thickness to driving rains. 
It may bein the neighborhood of low-lying fields, undug, unditched, undrained, or 
with the tiles long since choked up. The rooms throughout are low, with a hap- 
hazard ventilation, insufficiently furnished with windows, and with perhaps too 
many doors. The main staircase is without a lantern vent, or the wall there is pierced 
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by a window not sufficiently high to empty the gasometer overhead. As for the back- 
stairs, the basement smells climb them en route for the dormitories. The chimney flues 
are also badly constructed, and a smoky atmosphere is all but constant. Overcrowd- 
ing lends its quota of evils, as press-beds in every available corner testify. \'The drain- 
pipes are injudiciously laid inside instead of outside the basement, with leaky joints 
caused by indifferent luting, and with pipes broken where they pass through the walls, 
owing to continuous settlement. A foul soakage of the soil around the unpuddled 
pipes speedily follows. The lead-work is also defeetive—dishonestly executed with 
the thinnest material, and badly junctioned to the drains; or if once properly per- 
formed, the maintenance of that state of things is neglected from ignorance or parsi- 
mony. The water-pipes, too, are all builtin the brick-work or buried deep in plaster, 
a burst pipe soon causing the walls toresemble a huge sheet of wet blotting-paper. 
As for the sinks, they are far too numerous, and made to perform improper services. 
The scullery traps have long ago lost their gratings, and are filled up with grease or 
other refuse. Up-stairs the waste pipes of the lavatory and of the bath are connected 
direct with the sewer. There is, moreover, only one cistern for the multitudinous ne- 
cessities of a family. The closets supplied from this same cistern stand directly in the 
passage, and have only one door; the apparatus is faulty, and the hidden soil-pipe is 
somewhere imperfect. Ventilation of the drains there was originally none, and none 
is contemplated; the accumulated gases therefore take the water-trap by storm and 
invade the atmosphere of the house. Even the flushing of the too flatly laid house 
drains are unattended to, or left to the periodical downfall of rain through the rain- 
water pipes, which only serves to stir up the nuisances, not carry them resistlessly 
away. 

Tf the mansion is situated in the country, there are, perhaps, no drains to flush, no 
sewers to ventilate ; a cess-pool instead receives elemental down-pours, household slops, 
culinary waste, closet excreta—everything. Moreover, there is no overflow therefrom, 
save into the surrounding soil. Perchance the house is an ancient one, and connected 
with old brick sewers, the bulk of them rotten and harboring vermin, who gnaw their 
way into the rooms, and let in upon the inmates the continually evolving gases of the 
underground tunnels. These, again, may drain into some gigantic pit, or series of 
pits, hidden in the grounds, or they may debouch into some festering or open ditches 
in the meadows below. If newly-laid drains convey the effete matters into a sewerage 
receptacle with a view to utilization in the garden, in all probability they are choked 
up, and an accumulation ensues which, by and by, ruptures every joint. Of course 
the tank is not ventilated, and the compressed gases blow through the traps, tainting 
the very milk in the dairy. The water is in a worse plight: the supply is contam- 
inated and unfiltered, the waste-pipe of the leaden cistern connects unapologetically 
with the sewer; in other words, there is not even a trapped overtlow. Or, the house- 
hold may be dependent upon a well, the yield of which is nauseous from the infiltra- 
tion of sewage through a porous soil. 


To prevent or remedy the above evils is the design of this work. The 
author, in a chapter devoted to the subject of sinks, water-closets, &c., 
while admitting that the dry-earth closet system has some advantages, 
does not think it can ever come into general use. On this point he says: 


I know that there are many who advocate the exclusive use of the earth-closet in 
our towns and cities. But how would it work? Take, for example, Norwich, with, 
say 17,000 houses and 75,000 inhabitants. Mr. Broadman calculated that in order to 
do justice to the system, the town would have to be divided into four first-class and 
eight second-class districts, and an immediate outlay of £4,600 be made for horses, 
vans, pails, and drying-kilns. The annual cost of collection and management, with 
the cost of the earth, would be about £2,500. The estimated profit at 20s. per ton, or 
6s. Pe aioe weuld be about £14,500, but this is evidently very much exag- 
rerated, 2 
“ And what would such a condition of things necessitate? There would be, for in- 
stance, 8,000 or 10,000 pails to cart away from the back doors or front areas of the first- 
class houses at least every third day, and in the second-class districts, where the closets 
were down stairs, and a fortnight’s accumulation could be allowed, there would be 
about 130 tons of manure and earth toremove daily. This is independent of the return 
journeys with the dry earth. One cannot for a moment consider that any board would 
undertake such a business as this. I think that it would prefer to wait for the profits 
which utilization will some day bring, and in the mean time build sewers and push on 
with the water-carriage system. In favor of the earth-system is undoubtedly what 
the poor cottager would make by the sale of his soil to the market-gardener, or the 
reduction of rates which might follow a good management by the authorities. % 

* * 23 The greatest objection to the adoption of the earth-closet in towns 
is, however, made by Dr. Parks, in questioning that the earth-treatment prevents the 
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production of the emanations which produce fever and disease. - It is admitted that 
the compost is deodorized, but is it disinfected? Until this can be conclusively shown 
it would be idle to agitate for its more general use or adoption in our towns and cities. 
Were it even proved that the pestilential evolutions disappeared with the odor, there 
must always exist cities too vast for its successful practice. How could we expect 
that London could set apart 400 acres each year in which to dig three feet deep the 
2,000,000 of cubic yards of earth which Mr. Bateman estimates would be required un- 
der the earth-closet system? ‘To bring the earth from a distance would be still more 
undesirable in point of economy. 


The work contains chapters on drain-pipes and draining; invert blocks, 
brick sewers, special pipes, and sewage-tanks; ordinary house-traps, 
wash-troughs, and basins; yard, gully, and road traps; ventilation of 
drains and sewers; water-closets and urinals; earth-closets, ash-pits, 
and ash-closets; disinfection and disinfectants; utilization of sewage; 
smoke-drainage, roof-gardens, and smoke-sewerage; the water-supply ; 
damp-proofing and fire-proofing; ventilation; heating; cooling ice- 
houses, &c. 2 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE AND ARTS FOR THE Proy- 

INCE OF ONTARIO, (CANADA,) FOR THE YEAR 1871. 12mo., 450 pages. 

This work contains but little, if any, information which would prove 
of benefit to the agriculturists of the United States. Two-thirds of the 
work are devoted to statements relating to the finances of the various 
county and township societies of the province. All the local societies 
seem to be under the control of the government, to which they are 
compelled to annually report, both as regards the number of their mem- 
bers and their financial condition. Unlike the admirable yearly reports 
issued by many of the State societies of this country, this report con- 
tains no statements of experiments with grain and root crops—that is, 
no exact data are given or comparisons made with previous crops. The 
work contains several well-written and elaborate articles on fruit-eul- 
ture, and a series of articles on entomology, copiously illustrated. 

The early part of the season was extremely dry, and the drought con- 
tinuing throughout the greater part of the spring, the early crops were 
seriously injured. During the latter part of June a rainy season set in, 
which continued for several weeks, seriously damaging fall-crops. There 
was a good grass-crop, but the rain so interfered with its proper curing 
that hardly an average crop was saved. It would seem that dairying 
interests were receiving much more attention than formerly. Many 
additional cheese-factories have recently been established in the prov- 
ince, and a considerable amount of cheese is now exported. A great 
improvement is also noted in the breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs. 

A case of “sports” in fruit is given, which seems to be quite well 
authenticated. It is thus alluded to by the officers of the Brant County 
society in their report to the commissioner : 


The past season has been a remarkable one in the production of what are termed 
“sports” in fruit and cereals. In the garden of Dr. Lawrence, of Paris, we had the 
strange phenomenon of apples growing spontaneously upon a pear-tree. The apple 
and pear trees grew in close proximity to each other, and each of them produced a 
large quantity of blossoms in the spring, but the fruit upon the pear-tree did not form. 
When Dr. Lawrence gathered his apples in the fall,, he was surprised to find two speci- 
mens of fruit, resembling apples, upon the branch of the pear-tree nearest to the 
apple-tree. This fruit was sent to Mr. Thomas Meehan, of Philadelphia, and pro- 
nouneed by him and other scientific gentlemen to be “ pulp, apple; stem, cone, and 
seed, pear.” Another gentleman in this neighborhood has an apple-tree which, for 
years past, has produced Spitzenbergs, but this year, without grafting or budding, one 
branch has produced quite a different species of apple. 


Among several interesting articles on fruit-culture is one contributed 
by J. H. Springler, on the proper treatment of young pear-trees. The 
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climate of Canada being similar to that of some of our more northern 
States, we quote this gentleman’s remarks as follows on the overstim- 
ulating of young pear-trees: 


In the first place, the nurseryman endeavors, by high manuring and cultivation, to 
have his trees fit for sale at two, or most, three years from the bud,and his trees are 
as large as they ought to be at twice that age. These, frothy half-ripened things are 
sent all over the country. The parties who buy them read up on the subject of horti- 
culture ; they learn of the immense progress trees make with high culture and ma- 
nuring, and they saturate their ground with rich, stimulating manure. Ina season or 
two the roots have got fully established, and a strong, rapid growth follows, very 
delightful to look at, but which the succeeding winter will certainly destroy. 

In consequence of this overstimulating method of cultivation, the pear-trees which 
looked so promising in the fall are perfectly hideous in the spring following, and, if 
not killed outright, the half-ripened wood speedily decays, and the trees die of oid ago 
before they are ont of their “teens.” I have no hesitation in asserting that in this 
northern climate 90 per cent. of all the pear-trees which are planted and grow, die from 
manuring, alone; whereas, by planting in well-drained ground which has only been 
enriched by the rain, snow, decayed foliage, and air, pear-trees will grow slowly, but 
they will be sound and healthy; and when they arrive at bearing-condition, by top- 
dressing them every fall with a compost of lime, wood-ashes, and bone-dust, increasing 
the quantity as the trees bear more profusely, the varieties suitable to the climate will 
be sure to do well. 


THE Unity or Law; as exhibited in the relations of physical, social, mental, and 
moral science.—By H. C. Carey, Philadelphia, 1872. 8vo. 473 pp. 

In this work the distinguished political economist demonstrates the 
necessity as well as the possibility of national or State dependence upon 
self-resource. In the most comprehensive manner he treats of man as 
the subject of social science; of physical and social laws; of societary 
organization; of matter and mind; of mind and morals; of civilization, 
and of scientific relations. He shows that agriculture and manufac- 
tures should be interdependent, and that to the extremest possible extent 
the nation ought upon itself to depend for both these elements of na- 
tional wealth. Relative to the processes of agriculture Mr. Carey well 
says that man is but making a machine which supports him while en- 
gaged in making it; that “the more time and mind he devotes to the 
development of the powers of the earth, the greater must be his power 
of production; and that the more rapidly the consumption of food fol- 
lows its production, the more prompt will be the reproduction of the 
elements required for new supplies thereof.” 

The undoubted conclusion is that greater attention ought to be paid 
to the conversion of material raised from the soil into valuable form, 
thereby stimulating production and adding to the proceeds of industry. 

Tt is the argument, and a just one, that the wealth from this source 
to the country can scarcely be estimated. Let industrial employments 
be more sedulously cared for, and the prosperity of the country will be 
the more certain. 

Referring to the very bad effeets of an exclusive agriculture, the crea- 
tion of material for shipment abroad when it could be utilized at home, 
Mr. Carey quotes from a journal of the day, as follows, especially relat- 
ing to the coffee-trade : 

Since the emancipation of the negroes in Jamaica, where formerly large crops were 
gathered, cottee-culture has almost entirely ceased. Cuba has changed from coftee to 
sugar, though that island has exported as high as 15,000 tons per annum. The produc- 
tion in the French colonies has almost ceased, amounting to less than 200 tons per 
annum. Saint Domingo’s production, in consequence of the disorganized condition of 
public affairs there, is also yearly decreasing. Porto Rico yields gradually less every 
year, while the plantations of Surinam, Berbice, and Demerara have not been worked 
for several years. Venezuela maintains about an average crop, but cannot be counted 
on for any portion of the increase necessary to meet an increased demand. Maracaibo 


produced 2,500 tons in 1867, and may be counted upon for something near that figure 
constantly. Trinidad orchards are worn out and abandoned. Coro and Curagoa pro- 
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duce an insignificant quantity. It was at one time supposed that Costa Rica would 
become a large exporter of coffee, but the scarcity of capital and hands has reduced 
the quantity expected from that quarter very much. Brazil has unquestionably 
reached her maximum production, and will not average more than two millions of bags 
per year, during any decade of ten years, with the probability of falling below that 
figure, owing to the edicts of emancipation promulgated there recently. In Ceylon 
there is probably some increase. The production of Manilla is steadily, though slowly, 
on the decline. In Hindostan English energy and capital are employed in planting 
hundreds of new orchards, but the result is in the future. In Java and Sumatra the 
cultivation depends upon the forced labor of the inhabitants, who are not allowed to 
participate in the profits; hence the supply has reached its maximum, and it is main- 
tained at its present height with the greatest difliculéy. In Liberia a number of coftee- 
orchards have been planted, and a source of new supply, of more or less extent, will 
in time come into being. In the mean time consumption increases at the rate of 20 per 
cent. in this country, and 10 per cent. counting the civilized nations of the world; and 
higher prices and adulteration seem almost certain to follow. 

Mr. Carey has certainly given us a work of valuable deductions, and . 
not among the least of these is this, that the interests of agriculture 


and manufacture must be codependent. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND STaTisTIcaL History or Corron. By E. J. Donnell. 8vo., 650 
pages. James Sutton & Co., New York: 1872. : 


This work contains a mass of valuable statistics, the compilation of 
which required long and patient research, A careful chronological his- 
tory of the cotton-plant is given, from the period of its discovery as a 
fiber-plant up to the present time. Copious statistics relating to its 
production, manufacture, and consumption in many different countries, 
are also given, together with tables showing the prices paid, and the 
variety or quality of the fiber sold, during a long series of years, at the 
more prominent cotton-centers of the world. 

In speaking of the immense interests involved in the cotton-trade, the 
author states that in the United States and Europe, at the present time, 
there are manufactured about 7,000,000 bales annually, averaging not 
far from 400 pounds per bale. For this, the producers receive about 
$408,000,000, gold value. When this cotton is manufactured, and 
ultimately sold to the consumers in all parts of the world, it has risen in 
market value to probably sixfold its original cost, leaving to the mer- 
chants, ship-owners, manufacturers, and tax-receivers not less than 
$2,000,000,000 per annum, as remuneration for their capital and labor. 
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The kinds and quantities of seeds distributed by this Department 
during the year 1872 are exhibited in the following statement: 


Tabular statement showing the quantity and kinds of seeds issued from the Seed Division dur- 
ing the year 1872. 


a. S = cS S 
| g be 8 a a mm. 
ae oe Ae dee | ee Mal 
Names of seeds. es £2 as Ze ag = 
te) a3 =A 25 ee oe 
Sn 3) 2 By on Oe S 
co OR “4 oD Me S) 
ag Es 3 33 2 a 
Rn x4 D A = 6 
Vegetables, 218 varieties ........... papers..| 145,105 §3, 458 75, 455 | 12,982 | 150, 662 | 477, 662 
Flowers, 180 varieties........-..----.- do..-.| 76,234] 25,680] 10,900] 7,030] 76,965 | 196,809 
Herbs) 12 Varieties: <2. css loca pie cease do.... BNO He Soe Seed aerial 759 4, 726 
Tree and evergreen, 50 varieties ...-... do.... CSS re Sa 8 ie 1, 471 1, 539 
FIELD SEEDS. 
Whest, 4 -varieties....- 5.2.25. 0.00. quarts..| 12,805 8, 744 TOP Z00IN «ee ces 5,775 | 37, 624 
Oats, 4 varieties ........- Ona. 4,559 7, 150 DOO he cee 4,105 | 21,020 
Barley, 3 varieties -...... do 2,195 3, 452 1 BAB We Jo. 1,712 8, 707 
Rye, 1 variety .........-. do 7s ea hs 5 O80:| acne! c: 278| 4,154 
Buckwheat. .....------+< do 1, 956 240 2,952 |........ 34| 5,182 
Bield corn, 2 yarieties -........-..---- do... 5 1, 200 oS Beate ee 1, 615 3, 988 
PAB joel sein. cm awisineie ss aanae's pints. - 603 2, 224 Hay ~ OMSE AREA 838 5, 339 
Grass-seeds, 5 varieties............. quarts... 2, 070 16 re eee 1, 766 3, 856 
Glover; 7 yarieties.....-2--.-.-.e-<<5 pints.. 956 OAR se eatie Bo cnc iss 934 2, 138 
Tobacco, 4 varieties ............---- papers... 21, 835 4, 204 SO ices aera 5,485 | 31, 664 
Sugar-beet, 2 varieties .............-- pints. 81 M PID see Sseoccdeeascieee 474 4, 765 
Mangel-wurzel, 4 varieties.......----- do. .-« 53 Pe GY i ge 7 a An 472 2, 979 
WVetchesior tares.. i... .cacenbeccec sme MAO contac mciac ciel cae ae cee ola eeies latter nae 163 163 
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IBTOOM-COLMIM- somo ease sees. seomateee GOSS lSealare stale see as Eee anes ees 24 24 
ERECT GAs RE ane AO. aa. SOI semen Sec ern emaen lee eeeaae 202 232 
RIGO serene Severe fae Sec eh cates on Quarta. 4) 62 sikCGias act 0 a eae 21 35 
TEXTILES. 
Cotton, 2 varieties quarts. . 12 550 562 
RYOBI Oar ieisiainie cise tote ates Nesta etc eee AAIDENSS ates sas ete ac 225 225 
47 125 
237 237 
4 4 
111, 901 | 20,012 | 255,532 | 814, 565 


No labor has been spared nor available sources of information neg- 
lected in promoting the usefulness of this branch of the Department’s 
work, assigned to it by Congress—“‘to procure, propagate, and dis- 
tribute among the people new and valuable seeds and plants.” 

It is worthy of note, and gratifying to the Department, that applica- 
tions for small quantities of improved or superior seeds, with a view to 
future larger plantings, are constantly increasing, and that so many 
farmers and planters conscientiously and intelligently report the results 
of their experiments. Such reports, formerly received by tens, are now 
received by hundreds. Of these a permanent record is kept by the 
Department, and the more significant of them reproduced in its menthly 
or annual publications. These reported experiments serve the double 
purpose of enlightening the public in regard to the varieties of seeds of the 
grains, grasses, and other plants best adapted to certain localities, and 
of guiding the Department in its purchases and distributions. ‘The in- 
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terests of the farmer are enhanced by this system, and the influence for 
good of the Department widened. It has been observed that the farm- 
ing operations of old Wurope, conducted on scientific principles, as to the 
needs of the soil, the quality of the seed, the methods of cultivation, 
and the selection of means, have produced results to which the gen- 
eral farming of this newer country rarely attains. Mr. J. H. McChesney, 
in his report on agricultural education in Europe, published in the an- 
nual report of the Department for 1868, fairly remarks that “the first 
and leading fact that arrests the attention of an American observer of 
agricultural phenomena on visiting Hurope is, that in many European ° 
countries the annual yield per acre of all the land under cultivation is 
greatly on the increase from year to year, while in the United States 
the yield per acre is on the decrease. The question naturally arises, Is 
this gradual deterioration of American soil proof that Americans are 
poor farmers, or that our soil is naturally poor? Our soil is the best in 
the world, and practically we are the most skillful in nearly all the me- 
chanical appliances required in farming. * * * * It was certainly 
not good farming that permitted the soil of New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio to deteriorate from a yield of 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre (and other crops in proportion) to less than 15 bushels ; 
it was not good farming that permitted large portions of the Southern 
States to become absolutely barren; and it is not good farming that is 
now permitting the unparalleled soil of our prairie States to grow less 
and less productive from year to year.” As showing the success attend- 
ing the application of scientific principles in farming in Great Britain, 
the case is cited of the Marquis of Tweeddale, who, when coming into 
possession of his estates, found the rental of his land worth only 10s. 
($2.50) an acre; but through the helps resulting from scientific investi- 
gations, the experience of experts, and the sparing of no enterprise in 
the proper treatment of his soil, raised his entire estate to a degree of 
productiveness that commanded a yearly rental of £3.10s. ($17.50) per 
acre. 

The present consideration of farmers should be the preservation of 
their lands with relation to productiveness and the character of material 
produced. If there has been degeneracy of seeds in quality or prolifi- 
cacy, appliances for restoration must be resorted to, and a more careful 
system of farming must be followed, a system based upon scientific in- 
vestigation and gathered experience. 

If plant-growth is not supplied with its natural food, there is deteri- 
oration; if there is unmindfulness in seed-selection, there must follow 
degeneracy. It is true that, on account of climatic influences and 
through immethodical management, seeds deteriorate; that the product 
of to-day may not be that to-morrow. But the means of change for the 
better may be said to be patent. Concerning the cultivation of wheat 
in the wheat-producing region of New York, Mr. Todd, in his American 
Wheat-Cuiturist, says: 

In the county of Monroe, thirty or more years ago, raising wheat was attended with 
remarkably good success. Indeed, wheat was the great staple with farmers for many 
successive years. Many old farmers with whom I conversed pointed out to me whole 
farms here and there, and many large fields, where the yield was seldom less than 40 
bushels of most beautiful wheat per acre, and in many instances the yield would be 
50 bushels. But at the present time, on the same soil, the yield is expressed by any 
number from 8 to 30 bushels per acre. * * * * ‘Thirty or forty years ago they had 
all the advantages of a most excellent virgin soil, which was as well adapted to wheat 
as any other crop, and had there been proper care exercised with reference to keeping 
the soil in a good state of fertility, by making and applying as much barn-yard manure 


as was practicable, there never would have been such a decrease in the number of 
bushels per acre as farmers now talk of. 
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The case also is cited by the same writer of the progress of wheat- 
cultivation in the county of Norfolk, England. The average produce 
was, in 1773, 15 bushels per acre; in 1796, 28 bushels per acre; in 1862, 
32 to 36 bushels per acre, the increase being due to drainage, tillage, 
and to the growth of improved varieties. 


Touching the same subject a well-versed writer pertinently says: 


If the untaught peasantry of Russia or Hungary grow more wheat per acre than the 
comparatively educated farmers of the United States, our education is found wanting. 


And this covers the ground. Itis not wholly the education af- 
forded by books, but, in conjunction, that attained through observation, 
experience, endurance, which gives great results. Theneglect of farm- 
ers in regard to seed-selection and labor to maintain their excellence is 
a matter of serious concern. In view of the well-ascertained degener- 
acy of varieties of seeds cultivated in many sections of our country, 
the Department unceasingly devotes itself to the substitution of the 
fresh and the vigorous. In putting into the hand of the farmer such 
qualities of seeds and plants as are best adapted to his land and climate, 
hevis, as it were, placed upon his feet and given the opportunity of con- 
ducting his operations more advantageously. It must not be forgotten 
that seed-selection is of primary importance; nor less to be urged, the 
necessity of rotation of crop and supply of the soil with the elements 
requisite for the sustenance of particular growth. The means are not 
without easy avail. Careful husbanding of the resources afforded by 
nature, and proper appliance, are almost alone necessary for the attain- 
ment of results hoped for by the cultivator. Farmers must depend and 
act upon the fact that it is within themselves to maintain the standard 
of their seeds, and, of course, the products of them. To look for new 
varieties constantly, to reach out periodically for new supplies from dis- 
tant sources, is simply the impolicy of careless husbandry, the result of 
that thoughtlessness which taketh no care for the morrow. The state- 
ment of a contributor to one of our leading current publications is worthy 
of consideration : 

The notion that wheat cannot be improved upon without going off the original farm 
for seed is against the opinions and practice of the best wheat-growers in the true 
wheat-countries, such as Central and Western New York. A wheat-raiser there will 
determine by trial the variety of wheat that he can make most profitable, and he will 
so handle it in preparing his seed as to secure the large, plump, and perfect kernels, 
rejecting all that are below the highest standard, and continue from year to year todo 
this. Some select the heads, one by one, of the most perfect samples, and having se- 
cured enough to sow, perhaps, only one acre, they will give the best cultivation to it; 
and, again, from the product select another bushel, and so go on, until they will have 
asampleof wheat that will be soimproved thatit willtake the name of the improver, 
and be ranked in value high above the unimproved. Let the same care and skill be 
givento the improvement of wheat, by men who live in the best wheat-countries, that 


has been given to short-horn cattle, and the idea of going anywhere but to these im- 
provers for seed will have no supporters. 


Referring to the fact of the rapid deterioration of the soil in Ohio by 
excessive cropping, and premising the inquiry, ‘‘ How shall we retain the 
fertility of our soil?” the Hon. D. C. Richmond, before the agri- 
cultural convention of that State for 1871, adduces some practical illus- 
trations from the agriculture of foreign countries which may be weighed 
with profit : 


There is abundant evidence that a cOuntry can maintain its fertility from its own 
sources. For instance, China, which is the best-cultivated country in the world, has 
naturally a very poor soil, with many of the hill-sides covered with a poor, yellow, 
hard-pan, the waters of the sea which wash its coast exhibiting a poor clay-color. 
This country, by the untiring industry of the people, retains its fertility from its own 
resources, supports its immense population of over 400,000,000, and has continued to 
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do this for at least many centuries, and perbaps thousands of years. The Chinese grow 
no weeds, save and use everything that can possibly make manure, and apply it to the 
land to the best advantage. Nothing is wasted in that country. Very few domestic 
animals are kept, consequently they have to look to other sources for manure, and hu- 
man excrement is mostly depended on as a fertilizer. We could learn some yalua- 
ble lessons from them in the preparation and application of manure. The principle of 
the earth-closets, now just coming into use in this country, has been in use there prob- 
ably for centuries. e 

Referring to his personal observations abroad, Mr. Richmond thought 
that Belgium was the best-cultivated country in Europe. The land has 
been tilled over a thousand years, its fertility maintained by resources 
found at home. Its fields yield 50 bushels of wheat per acve, with other 
crops in proportion. A great secret of the success is in the economy of 
the manures. 

It is proposed to embrace in as short a compass as possible statements 
and experiments concerning some of the leading cereals, grasses, &c., 
distributed by the Department. Experiments of an earlier date than 
the present year are not referred to, 


CEREALS, 


Among the varieties of grain introduced by the Department, several 
have attained established reputations, and have steadily maintained, 


without noticeable deterioration, the qualities which originally recom- 


mended them. Where the value of a cereal to a section, or to the 
country at large, is fully proved by experiments, and a.sufficient time 
has elapsed to afford opportunity for seed-husbanding, it is left with 
cultivators to maintain the purity and excellence of the variety by ap- 
pliances which ought to be known to them, while the Department goes 
forward in its purpose of instituting tests of still other improved kinds. 

During the year three varieties of barley, known as the Chevalier, 
Saxonian, and Probstier, have been distributed. ‘Their merits have 
been descanted upon in former reports, since they have been cultivated 
and carefully experimented with for several years. There has been no 
variation in the character of reports for the year. They may be con- 
sidered as varieties well established. 

The Scotch rye distributed is also a variety well known and appre- 
ciated, especially at the West. 

Established varieties of wheat are the Tappahannock, a Virginia win- 
ter-wheat, distributed by the Department at intervals since 1862, and 
the Arnautka, imported from Odessa, Russia, in 1864, an early, hardy, 
and prolific spring-wheat, distributed annually since that year. Con- 
cerning the origin of the valuable native variety known as Tappahan- 
nock, Mr. Thomas J. Edge, agricultural editor of the Philadelphia Age, 
says that some time during May, 1854, Mr. Boughton, of Essex County, 
Virginia, found in his field a bunch of wheat of such growth as to at- 
tract his attention. By marking it he was enabled to watch its growth 
and progress. At harvest he found it to be a white wheat, at least 
two weeks earlier than the surrounding red wheat, 

The Department, in 1868, introduced from England the Excelsior oat, 

‘and from Sweden, in the same year, the White Schénen or Beautiful 
oat—varieties equaled by few and surpassed by none in the country, 
in vigor, weight, and adaptability to different latitudes. Experiments 
reported during the past year are no less fayorable in regard to the 
varieties of wheat and oats here indicated than heretofore; and, indeed, 
the increased profit and greater satisfaction incident to raising superior 


ae 
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erains have stimulated into exercise the care and ambition of farmers 
in the direction of seed-selection and careful cultivation. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in securing a reliable spring- 
wheat, either in this country or from Europe. A trial of wheats raised 
in Oregon, and known by the names of Red and White Australian, has 
been made in several sections of the Union, but without results to war- 
rant the continuance of their distribution. It has been found that the 
wheats of the Pacific slope are not well adapted to the Atlantic. Cer- 
tainly the most reliable spring-wheat up to this time sent out, and the 
best suited to our wide latitude, is the Arnautka. In view of these 
facts, its further distribution in those localities most suitable for its 
propagation has been determined upon, and a new importation ordered. 

The introduction of several foreign winter-wheats has not been at- 
tended with any considerable success, those from England especially. 
While doing fairly in isolated instances, the weight of experiments has 
been against them as wheats calculated for a wide distribution. Among 
these may be named the Rough Chaff, the Talavera, an Italian wheat 
which flourished well in England, and the Polish, whieh also succeeded 
well there. The importations were made in 1868; but, after repeated 
- trials, the further distribution of these varieties was discontinued. 

Among the wheats more recently introduced, and now upon trial, is 
the Fuirz. It is deemed advisable to state more at length the result 
of experiments made with this and other cereals more recently intro- 
duced, up to this time received. ‘ 

A historical note of the origin of this wheat was made in the report 
of the Department for 1871. Satisfied by personal inspection of the 
grain, and by well-authenticated facts, as to its successful culture in 
its original locality, that it was a cereal of more than ordinary merit, 
the Commissioner determined to put it upon trial in the winter-wheat- 
growing sections of the country. A distribution in small quantities, for 
experimental purposes, was accordingly made in 1871. The almost uni- 
form suecess attending experiments warranted a further distribution in 
1872. it was desired especially to add an impulse to wheat-culture in 
the Southern States by furnishing an early, hardy, prolific, and reliable 
variety, calculated to inspire confidence and stimulate endeavor. The 
results of experiments have more than equaled expectation. In the 
experiments which are noted it must be borne in mind that they are, as 
a general thing, conducted with more than ordinary care, on small plots, 
and yields per acre are rated. The yields in some cases may appear 
unusually large. It is a question for determination by farmers them- 
selves whether or not they can make it “pay” to-expend upon a large 
tract the same energy and skill and a proportional time—raising the pro- 
ductiveness of their fields from 10 and 12 bushels, or even less, to double 
or more. 

As shown by the report of the Department for 1871, the wheat-pro- 
duct of that year in the Southern States, (exclusive of Florida and 
Louisiana, where wheat is not as a crop grown,) averaged a little more 
than 8 bushels per acre. 

In the light of the experiments with the Fultz wheat reported from a 
majority of the States of the South, the yield rarely falling below 20° 
bushels per acre, and generally touching much higher figures, the great 
possibilities of wheat-culture in that section of our country are appar- 
ent, when the conditions of intelligent preparation of soils, the sowing 
of seeds of ascertained excellence, and faithful effort are complied with. 

Reperiments with Fults—In Baltimore County, Maryland, the yield 
was double, compared to the standard variety, Mediterranean. It stood 
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a severe winter better than any other kind. The same hardiness of 
growth is reported from the county of Montgomery. Reports from six 
counties, in each case indicate superiority of yield, earliness of maturity, 
excellence of quality and of weight to the wheat-standard of the sec- 
tion, in one case 66 pounds having been reached, and in another 664 
per bushel. 

From Virginia forty experiments have been reported, from nearly as 
many counties. The accounts are all favorable. The lowest reported 
yield is 15 bushels per acre, while the average rate touches 30 bushels. 
Several yields above 40 bushels are reported, one of 662 bushels. In 
Scott County it is pronounced to be almost 100 per cent. better than the 
common varieties. A farmer in Botetourt County reports from 34 
pounds sown the remarkable yield of 333 pounds. The weight of grain 
has reached 68 pounds per bushel, and 64 pounds is not uncommon. 

Seventeen counties in North Carolina have made returns, showing 
that where the proper conditions in sowing were observed great satis- 
faction with the variety has resulted. In two eases only reports were 
unfavorable, and these were consequent upon unusually.late sowing, 
November 20 and February 21. Its adaptation to the soil-and climate is 
not questioned. In Burke County, yield 30 bushels per acre, weighing - 
65 pounds, superior in all respects to varieties usually grown. Mr. 
Perry, of Davie County, fertilized with leached ashes and tobacco- 
stalks, and harvested 13$ bushels per acre, weighing 624 pounds per 
bushel, and says that the land would not have produced 3 bushels with- 
out the fertilization. 

Success invariable, as far as reported in South Carolina. In Fairfield 
County it yielded at the rate of 16 bushels per acre, although sown on 
very poor land. Pronounced hardy, and very productive for the climate. 

Reports received from eleven counties in Georgia: In Union County 
better by 50 per cent. than varieties usually sown. Several yields of 
25 bushels per acre are reported. Weight generally above 60 pounds 
and as high as 65 pounds per bushel. 

In Randolph County, Alabama, yield 24 bushels per acre. 

To the wants of Texas this wheat seems to be particularly adapted. 
Yields of 20, 35, and 50 bushels per acre are stated. Withstands rust 
better than other varieties. 

Reports from three counties in Arkansas; all favorable. An experi- 
menter in Columbia County says: “ This wheat is superior in every re- 
spect to any I have seen in this country ; ripens about the same time as 
the common wheat.” 

teturns from fourteen counties of Tennessee; all favorable. In the 
majority of experiments in the fine wheat-growing region of this State, 
this variety is characterized as among the most successful ever intro- 
duced. In Davidson County the average production was rated at 40 
bushels per acre, with careful attention. Yields, notwithstanding the 
unpropitious season of 1871~72, rarely fell below 20 bushels per acre. 
In the county of Granger it escaped the midge by which other wheat, 
including the Tappahannock, was destroyed. In weight it reached 65 
pounds. 

Is considered by: a Braxton County, West Virginia, correspondent 
well adapted to the climate and soil. In Jefferson County is pronounced 
80 per cent. better than the common varieties in yield. 

Reports from nine counties of Kentucky: Rated yields per acre, 20, 
25, 30, 32, and 48 bushels. Weight, usually above 60 pounds per bushel, 
and reaching 65 pounds. In the county of Ohio the crop gave fully 
double the yield of the ordinarily good crop. Mr. H. Newell, Pulaski 
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County, speaking of his crop of 48 bushels per acre, says: ‘“ Land ad- 
joining that on which this wheat was sown made 20 bushels per acre of 
Alabama red wheat, sown in the same way.” 

Several experiments in Missouri have resulted favorably. Yields of 
30 and 334 bushels are reported. In Franklin County said to be better 
than “‘ Golden Chaff,” the hardiest wheat of that section. 

In Belknap County, New Hampshire, the yield was 30 bushels per 
acre. In Cape May County, New Jersey, yield 314 bushels per acre. 
Was about one week earlier than other varieties. 

Reports from the Western States are not as numerous as was to be 
anticipated from the quantity of grain distributed. Statements, how- 
ever, have been received from a majority of them. In Illinois 26 bushels 
per acre have been raised, a weight of 64 pounds per bushel noticed, and 
the vield characterized as better than the common varieties. In Indiana 
20, 25, and 27 bushels per acre, and thought to be the best yet intro- 
duced to stand the severity of the winters. Ohio, 30 and 20 bushels ; 
heads large; grain plump. Michigan, an experiment resulting in 32 
bushels per acre—Barry County. In Iowa it stands the winter well,— 
Washington County. Two reports from Kansas are not favorable to 
this wheat. A Mitchell County correspondent says it is not hardy 
when the ground is exposed in winter to frosts and winds from the lack of 
a covering of snow—the case in that State. 

Touzelle—A. somewhat extended notice was given of this wheat in 
the annual report for 1871, embracing experiments which clearly prove 
the variety to be one of great excellence and adapted to those sec- 
tions where winter-wheat is the more successful, but in which much 
sturdiness of growth is not requisite. While it has succeeded in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and even in Michigan, it has, in a more 
marked degree, proved valuable as an acquisition to the South. As de- 
seribed, it is a beardless, white winter-wheat, classed, on account of its 
native habitat, with Mediterranean. During the present year 300 bushels 
of this wheat have been distributed. While experimenters have been 
slow in reporting results, there seems to be no falling off or deteriora- 
tion in the variety as far as heard from. The wheat has now been on 
trial about three years. 

For experiment Mr. D. B. Alexander, of Culpeper County, Virginia, 
sowed nine varieties of wheat, and found none equal to the Touzelle. 
During three years of experiment this variety invariably ripened from 
six to ten days earlier than any other. Another experimenter in the 
same county states that last season, 1871-72, it yielded 50 bushels to 
the acre, weighing 66 pounds per bushel. A correspondent considers 
it the best wheat he has tried in Augusta County. Reports showyields, 
in Amelia County, 32 bushels per acre, when sown November 20; in 
Albemarle County, 30 busbels. Yield in Delaware, 22 bushels per acre, 
weighing 60 pounds per bushel. 

It is considered the largest and best grain-product in Esmeralda 
County, Nevada. 

The experiments of Mr. Alexander are more at length given in the 
agricultural columns of the New York World, of date of October 9, 1872. 
The statement is as follows: 

Mz. D. B. Alexander, of Culpeper, Virginia, forwarded samples of Touzelle white 
winter-wheat, imported from France. He received the seed from the Department of 
Agriculture in 1869. He has tested it for three years, with complete success. Last 
season it yielded 50 bushels to the acre, which was weighed in different lots at two 
commission-houses in Culpeper, the return being from each 66 pounds to the bushel. 


It is very prolific and remarkably hardy. Itis an early variety and branches or stools 
out splendidly He planted Touzelle 27th of September, 1870, and it ripened June 1, 
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1871, fully ten days earlier than the Lancaster, with equal chances in soil and cul- 
tivation. On one stock twenty-four stalks, with large, well-filled heads, were counted. 
The straw is very clear and bright. The stalk is pyramidal in shape, and will not 
lodge. It was treated the same as the general crop of Lancaster. It made a better 
stand on thin soil than the Lancaster. Touzelle is, undoubtedly, hardy. I would rec- 
ommend it for sowing in the Northern States. 


CORN 


Cooley.—In the beginning of the current year the attention of the De- 
partment was directed toward the introduction of new varieties of corn, 
which, with earliness of maturity, exempting them from effects of the 
frosts of one section and the droughts of another, would combine prolifi- 
cacy and excellence of quality as food-products. A new variety, known 
as the Cooley, was distributed to a selected list of farmers in different sec- 
tions of the country, with a request that very careful experiments should 
be made and accurate reports of results returned. The origin of the 
corn, as stated by Mr. Cooley, was, that on his farm, on Manchester 
island, Ohio River, he took a small ear of eight-rowed corn that matured 
quite early, and planted it for roasting-ears near a field of large white 
corn. The small became crossed, or intermixed, with the large corn. 
He took the earliest and finest ears of this product and planted the next 
year, and repeated the operation the following year; since which time 
he has kept the new variety, thus developed, by itself in cultivation, and 
claims to have greatly improved its quality, productiveness, and early 
maturity. He claimed that it would produce as much per acre as any 
variety, and on an average would mature two months earlier. Reports 
of experiments made with the Department distribution have been re- 
turned from the Eastern, Middle, Western, and Southern States, and are 
here epitomized. 

The Cooley corn cannot prudently be recommended for this latitude ; 
it was killed by frosts in September, in Kennebec County, Maine. 

It failed to meet expectations as to earliness and excellence of quality 
in Franklin County, Vermont. 

Growing too large in stalk and being hard to husk, is not considered 

valuable in Hampden County, Massachusetts. 

Considered nearly worthless for culture when compared with the field- 
corn usually grown. The same is true, says a correspondent, with all 
varieties grown two or three degrees south. After much experimenting, 
has found grain grown farther north asia adaptable—Merrimac County, 
New Hampshire. 

On account of its superior les is considered a decided acquisi- 
tion in Mercer County, New Jersey. 

Not desirable as a field-corn in comparison to the fine corn of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. Another experimenter in same county says, that 
although it might bear cutting sooner, the fodder is not as large, nor 
can the yield at all be compared to the common corn. Planted May 15, 
in Bucks County, was fit for table-use in fifteen weeks, and arrived at 
full maturity.a week later. An experimenterin Delaware County is not 
favorably impressed with it either in regard to early maturity or yield 
as a@ Crop. 

Being a hard grain, makes an excellent quality of meal; but for gen- 
eral planting is less profitable than the gourd-seed, says a New Castle, 
Delaware, correspondent. Another, of sume county, says it proved to 
be an excellent corn, maturing ten days earlier than yellow, and about 
ave days earlier than gourd, but the product was not as large as the 

atter. 
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Planted May 25, without extra care, was ready for table-use in twelve 
weeks, and matured in eighteen, in Ogle County, Illinois. In the county 
of La Salle the yield was 10 bushels less per acre than other corn. No 
earlier than the Dent corns, nor any better in quality. 

In Orange County, Indiana, was seventeen to nineteen days earlier 
than the white corn grown in the vicinity, but did not yield as much by 
6 or 8 bushels per acre, both treated alike. Not earlier than some other 
varieties of white-flint in common cultivation, nor equal to some of them 
in productiveness,—Delaware County. Yield 8 to 10 per cent. less than 
the common corn, but valuable because it ripens in time to allow the 
plowing up of corn-stubble for wheat-sowing,—Orange County. 

In Oakland County, Michigan, was fit for table-use in thirteen weeks, 
and fully ripened in seventeen; was about two weeks later than com- 
mon yellow corn planted same day. 

Planted in Waukesha County, Wisconsin, May 3, was fit for table-use 
in eighty-nine days, and for cutting in one hundred and eighteen; not 
fully ripe until September 20, or one hundred and twenty-eight days. 
Pronounced a failure by several farmers in Dunn County. In Dodge 
County, planted May 20, was fit for tabie-use in twelve weeks, and for 
the crib in fifteen. 

In Des Moines County, Iowa, planted May 23, fully two-thirds of the 
ears were ripe at the end of fourteen weeks. Satisfied with the variety. 
Planted May 24, in Mitchell County, was ripe September 20, Hars large 
and heavy; often two good sound ones to a stalk. 

Earlier than any variety ever raised in Baltimore County, Maryland. 

Planted April 25, in Albemarle County, Virginia, it was fit for table- 
use July 20, and was harvested August 19. Another experimenter in 
same county says it is fit only for table-use in that latitude, and will 
not produce the amount of forage or grain yielded by the large Southern 
varieties. 

A farmer of Tyrrell County, North Carolina, thinks that two crops can 
be successfully raised in that State. Planting 7th of May, he had from 
the product good meal within fourteen weeks. A farmer of Halifax 
County says it is no earlier, and is less prolific than other varieties. 

Matures before the usual summer droughts in Floyd County, Georgia. 
“Will do for a market-garden corn, but will never take the place of our 
sweet and field corn, the ears being smaller and the grains flintier.” Two 
reports from Cobb County recommend it for earliness and excellence, 
but not for quantity of yield as compared with white corn usually grown. 
Early yields reported in Brooke and Pike Counties; in the latter 25 
bushels per acre. 

As cited in the monthly report of the Department for July, 1872, Mr. 
J.D. Wolfe, of Pensacola, Florida, says that he marketed his product two 
weeks in advance of all other corn, and that for early maturity and pro- 
ductiveness it is unrivaled in that section. On one-sixth of an acre, 
although the season was unfavorable, he raised one hundred and ten 
dozen ears of good size, which netted in market $24.75, or at the rate of 
$148.50 per acre. Mr. Wolfe planted his corn at different times, with 
reference to having roasting-ears, until the frosts in November. Hav- 
ing planted peas between the rows, he would have, in addition to his 
corn and pea product, corn-fodder and forage at the rate of two tons to 
the acre, the ground being cleared in time for a crop of turnips, ready 
for the market in January. In a subsequent report he states that he 
planted about the 18th of March; commenced using the corn about 24th 
of June, and all was pulled by July 15; fully matured by the middle of 
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August, and leaves dry. It is supposed that in Suwannee County it 
will with proper care make two crops. 

On account of its early maturity is considered an acquisition of great 
merit in Wilcox County, Alabama. 

A statement of Mr. A. J. Wright, of Claiborne County, Mississippi, 
published in the monthly report for July, 1872, shows that the Cooley 
corn received from the Department and planted March 8 and March 25, 
on land of moderate strength, with a slight broadcasting of ashes, plaster, 
and superphosphate, yielded an abundance of choice roasting-ears by 
the 10th of June+or about as early as the earliest garden varieties. 
Planted nearly a month after the Peabody Prolific, it was in roasting- 
ear ten or twelve days in advance of that variety. ‘‘ We had some fine 
varieties of corn from Kansas, and some of the kinds usually planted 
here, but the ‘Cooley’ was superior to any of them, except the ‘ Pea- 
body.” Reports from three other counties concede material earliness 
of maturity and great prolificacy. Dr. Compton, of Jackson, is not, 
however, satisfied that it will do to rely upon fora field-crop. 

In the parish of Terre Bonne, Louisiana, it is preferred as an early 
variety to any other. Planted without extra care in the parish of Hast 
Baton Rouge, April 15, the product was ground in twelve weeks and 
five days. If planted early in March it might mature without a drop 
of rain. Mr. John L. Slaughter, of New Orleans, states that he planted 
this corn on well-prepared ground, April 1. One week after it came up 
a drought set in which continued forty-nine days; yet, notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, the corn was ready for table-use in‘ about eleven 
weeks, and fully matured in thirteen. Planted in the parish of Point 
Coupee, March 12, the crop was gathered the last of June. 

Reports received from five counties in Texas, all going to show that 
this corn meets a desired want. Planted March 18, in Navarre County, 
there were perfect roasting-ears June 11, and was ready for grinding July 
11. Earlier by twenty days than other varieties in Chambers County. 
A correspondent thinks that if the season is reasonably favorable the 
Cooley will mature in one hundred days. ‘It is the very corn for our 
dry climate, since it will mature before the usual drought sets in.” In 
Williamson County it was planted February 26, and was fit for roasting- 
ears about thé first week in June, and thoroughly ripe about the 1st of 
July. 

Matures at least four weeks earlier than the common corn.—Columbus 
County, Arkansas. Valuable as an early corn and for its excellent 
bread-making qualities, but is too hard and small for stock-corn. 

A farmer of Hamblen County, Tennessee, says: “Although a small 
field variety the Cooley is as productive as larger kinds. In this lati- 
tude we are visited on an average of two out of every three years with 
a most scorching and ruinous drought, which sets in first at the time 
our large field-corn begins to tassel, and the corn is in a great measure 
ruined. This fatal result is avoided by this variety, which, if planted 
in anything like good ground between the 1st and 10th of April, will 
be in full roasting-ear, and even getting hard, before these dry spells 
setin. It is at least one month earlier than our earliest field-corn.” 

In the county of Harrison, West Virginia, it matured in about twenty- 
four weeks. The common corn matures as soon. 

Planted on the 5th of May in drills, in rich, mellow soil well prepared ; 
roasting-ears about July 12, and matured in fourteen weeks from time 
of planting,—Bellevue, Kentucky. 

Planted June 10, in Clinton County, Missouri, was ready for table-use 
in twelve weeks. Yield 46 bushels per acre. 
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The result of all the information we have regarding this corn is, that 
it is adapted to a southern climate, because of its early maturity, and its 
avoiding the drought of August, so prejudicial to the white corn of the 
South; that while it is not so prolific as the large gourd-seed, it is more 
certain in its production, and therefore desirable in “the Southern States. 
It has not been successful in the Northern and Middle States, not ma- 
turing much earlier than the yellow gourd-seed, and being far less pro- 
lific. The Department will therefore continue to test its usefulness by 
distribution of it, but only in the Southern States. 

Pennsylvania yellow corn.—This variety of yellow field-corn has been 
raised with great success in portions of Eastern Pennsylvania for several 
years. Harly, prolific, hardy, yielding abundance of fodder, it was 
deemed a variety suitable for the South to take the place of its nent 
orated maize. It is a yellow gourd-seed corn with red cob; its aa 
shaped like the white gourd: seed of the South, but not quite $0 larg 
and very much earlier in maturing. It was distributed to some extent 
last year, and reports from the South are so favorable that the Depart- 
ment proposes to make further distribution this year. It will grow well 
and prove satisfactory wherever corn grows at all. 

In Shenandoah County, Virginia, planted April 29; was harvested 
September 13, at the rate of 60 bushels per acre. Yield, quality, and 
time of growth better than the corn commonly grown in the locality. Is 
about fourteen days earlier. 

Planted in Greene County, North Carolina, April 1; harvested in 
October. Although season was unfavorable, the yield, fifteen days in 
advance of other varieties, was 30 bushels per acre. 

Planted late in South Carolina,in March; gathered by July 15. Was 
very prolific; ears well filled, and of good size, measuring in length 
from 9to 15 inches. Itis at least one month earlier than other varieties, 
and matures before the hot, dry season, supplying the crib at a time of 
scarcity. 

In Pike County, Georgia, yield good, quality excellent, and matures 
earlier by one month than kinds usually grown. A farmer in the same 
county says: “It has yielded heavily; 1 am well pleased with it for 
several reasons—mainly because of its earliness, having gathered firm, 
full roasting-ears from it in two and a half months from the time of 
planting.” In Cobb County, planted April 5, and harvested August 
13; weight, per measured bushel, 58 pounds. Notas productive as white 
corn grown in the vicinity. 

Experiments in three counties in Florida. Columbia County: Does 
not yield as largely as the ordinary corn, but matures in twenty days’ 
less time, while the quality is equally good. Madison County: Matures 
much earlier, and is hard enough for grinding by the time other varie- 
ties are in roasting-ear. Twocrops may be made in one year. Santa Rosa 
pura: Not as heavy as other corn, but matures three or four weeks 
earlier. 

Reports from five counties of Alabama are highly commendatory of 
thiscorn. Autauga County: Excellent in quality, it matures nearly two 
months earlier than common varieties; some ears 11 inches long. Cal- 
houn County: Ripened early enough to escape the drought. An excel- 
lent variety for the climate. Crenshaw County: Matured one month 
earlier than common corn. Some ears were 12 inches in length. Hale 
County: Yielded-well, ripening six weeks earlier than common corn. 
Wilcox County: Superior to any yellow corn yet tried: 

Is considered valuable in Wayne County, Mississippi, on account of 

QT A 
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its earliness, and fair yield on poor land. In Grenada County was from 
two to three weeks earlier than varieties usually planted. 

Four to five weeks earlier than the Creole yellow corn, but the yield 
not as large, near Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Reports received from nine counties in Texas. Bexar County: Ready 
for grinding June 24, four weeks earlier than Texascorn. Hunt County: 
Planted March 1, and harvested July 30, twenty days in advance of 
othercorn. Yield per acre,40 bushels. Saysacorrespondent: “Should 
this corn retain its qualities without deterioration, [ know of nothing of 
the kind which will further advance the farming interest. It is proof 
against early drought.” Dallas County: Yield per acre, 68 bushels, 
weighing 53 pounds per measured bushel. Is from three to four weeks 
earlier than common varieties. Kendall County: A month earlier than 
other varieties. Victoria County: Two crops may be made. Marion 
County: Two weeks earlier than other varieties. McLellan County: 
Yield 25 per cent. larger, and ripened sixteen days earlier than varieties 
generally cultivated. 


GRASSES. 


With especial reference to the wants of the South, and to further its 
awakened interest in more systematized methods of farming, great care 
has been exercised in procuring suitable seeds of the grasses. The 
southern agricultural and local press are urging with great warmth and 
pertinacity the absolute necessity of resort to the grasses for a reeuper- 
ation of the soils exhausted by exclusive crops and a bad system of 
labor. As an example of the earnestness of this movement toward im- 
provement, a writer in one of the prominent farm-journals says, speak- 
ing of clover, that ‘a few pounds of diminutive seed furnish machinery 
to absorb from the atmosphere and pump out of the earth the elements 
of fertility needed to replace what our wasteful and improvident prede- 
cessors have expended. * * * I solemnly believe that, in the benign 
providence of God, clover is to be the Moses which is to deliver 
southern agriculturists from the bondage of poverty and debt by restor- 
ing our wasted and worn inheritance to its original fertility.” Large 
quantities of the grasses have been sent to the South, and the demands 
made upon the Department are constantly increasing. Almost exclu-- 
sively in the South were distributed the Bromus Schraderi, an annual, 
rather coarse, but adapted well to foddering, and Italian rye-grass, 
(Lolium perenne—var. ftalicum,) and Alfalfa, (Medicago satwa.) Red 
clover (Trifokum pratense) in considerable quantities has been sent 
South and to the farther West. Sufficient time has scarcely elapsed for 
the return of reports of experiments to any great extent. 

A correspondent writing from Prince William County, Virginia, states 
that farmers have ceased raising tobacco, and determined to adopt a 
system of crop rotation, and asks that the Department distribute grass- 
seed in the county, which is well adapted to clover. 

A planter of Hale County, Alabama, thinks it will take time to erad- 
icate the prejudices of planters against grass, which they have been 
fighting all their lives, and that the salvation of the South in great 
measure depends upon the introduction of cereals and grasses. 

Of the Rescue-grass, (Bromus Schraderi,) Mr. ©. W. Stewart, Montgom- 
ery County, Texas, says that it proves to be of great value. Four mules 
and two milch-cows were pastured on less than two acres of this grass 
all winter, besides hogs. Using the Reseue, there is a very perceptible 
difference in the flavor and the quality of butter and milk. A party 
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who experimented with it has not broken up or plowed the patch since 
plantine—three years ago. The same writer says of Alfalfa, (Medicago 
sativa:) “It was as fine as any common to the Northern and 
Western States, yielding fine grass, particularly for hogs, since mid- 
winter.” A farmer in Alabama has succeeded admirably in his experi- 
ments with Italian rye-grass, His beds, prepared March 14, were 
thickly covered by the middle of June. He has for several years thrown 
aside exclusive cotton-raising, and resorting to a system of crop rotation, 
including grasses, has succeeded in raising fair crops of everything . 
planted. An intelligent farmer of South Carolina, referring to his ex- 
perience of rotating crops in that State, says that cloverseed rolled in 
with wheat will give a crop of stubble-hay after the wheat comes off, 
better than corn-fodder for cattle. Ifthe land is good, the clover which 
stands three years yields a larger profit in hay than can be gained by 
any other crop. Then clover-sod plowed in and put to corn will give 30 
bushels to the acre. Then, after a wheat-crop, let the ficld stand in 
clover and rest for three years, 

Mr, John B. Cleveland, of the same State, says that, as a general 
thing, experiments with clover have not been successful; but in view of 
several instances of very considerable success, he is satisfied that it can 
be profitably cultivated. 

Mr. T. W. Holloway, of Pomaria, saine State, says : 

“Cotton is king” in the South; but I am pleased to say that this idea is fast giving 
way to a diversified agriculture, considered as the only means of success in those sec- 
tions adapted to the growth of grasses. Last May I mowed from two and one-half 
acres, stiff red upland, 10,000 pounds of fine red-clover hay. This instance of success 
has induced the purchase by our farmers of over 200 pounds of seed, aud so far is likely 
to prove satisfactory—and the cry now is for red-clover seed. 

The culture of red clover is stated to be doing much for the red lands 
in Greene County, Georgia. A report from San Antonio, Texas, shows 
that Alfalfa clover grows luxuriantly, being well adapted to the soil and 
climate. The writer says that he cuts it every two months and feeds it. 
to his young stock. Italian rye-grass has also proved an acquisition. 
In some parts of Texas, particularly in the stock-growing region, the 
native grasses are fast disappearing, on account of the vast herds which 
have pastured on them. Cultivation of other varieties has been ren- 
dered imperative since stock-growing is rendered less profitable because 
feeding must be resorted to. Alfalfa clover grows very copiously. Ital- 
ian rye-grass is reported upon favorably from Montgomery County. In 
this county other varieties, also, are being tried, with excellent promise 
of success. 

Mr. J. #. Rollins, of Fort George, Florida, asking for a plant that will 
take the place of the wild grasses, and furnish stock with forage, recites 
the fact that he has a large plantation, consisting of an entire sea-island; 
and says, he is satisfied that many of the old fields now under cultiva- 
tion would be much more profitable if planted in grass or clover, and 
devoted to stock, than under the present system of annual crops; and 
avers that what is true in his case is equally true all over the South. 

Italian rye-grass, sown on a deep sandy loam, in Lincoln County, 
Mississippi, January 13, was ready te cut for hay in May; but was 
allowed to stand until June with a view to gathering the seed. From 
the quart sown one bushel and one peck were gathered. The grass 
does well in that climate, answering well for hay and for green-soiling. 

Relating to the new system of culture to which attention is being 
turned with a view to a redemption of the worn-out fields of the South, 
and an enhancement of her resources, several examples were given in 
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the monthly report of the Department for August and September, 1872. 
An enterprising farmer in Mississippi instituted experiments in raising 
fruit and in seeding down a portion of his land to grass, both of which 
were quite suecessful. His orchard, embracing winter-apples, has 
already become a source of profit, and his success with grasses consti- 
tutes him a strong competitor with the hay-makers of the North. He 
was especially successful in raising clover, obtaining a growth of three 
tons to the acre. Other similar experiments in the State confirm the 
belief that grasses can be successfully cultivated. In Lowndes County, 
upon a field seeded fifteen years ago to clover, and which has since re- 
peatedly produced both grain and hoed crops, the clover-crop in 1871 
was a most luxuriant one, although the field was seeded to clover but 
the one time. 
A writer in the Southern Farm and Home says: 

As a forage-plant at the South, lucerne—Alfalfa, (Medicago sativa)—is very far superior 
to all others. It is used for three purposes. First, for feeding green, or soiling; used 
in this way, it is best to cut the lucerne a day in advance, so as to feed it in a wilted 
state. Jt must never be pastured. “ * * * Lucerne-hay is extremely nutritious, and 
is relished by horses, cattle, and sheep. It is preferred by the domestic animals to any 
other kind of hay. The product of lucerne is enormous. Five tons of excellent hay 
may be cut from an acre. It is estimated that fodder, green and dry, may be obtained 
from an acre of lucerne for the support of five horses during the entire year. Thisin- 
cludes the great bulk of green food during the spring, summer, and autumn. 

There is nothing so congenial to the growth of grass as lime; espe- 
cially in sandy, dry soil; limed soil retains and attracts moisture if any- 
thing will. Lime is a large component part of clover. 


JUTE, 


In addition to the promising accounts of successin the culture of jute 
in this country, heretofore published, experiments being recent and on 
a small scale, many others have been received during the present year. 
These indicate a growing conviction that the cultivation of this valuable 
fibrous plant will eventually become a profitable industry in the country. 
Jute has been cultivated successfully in Florida for several years. In 
Georgia, recent experiment has established in the minds of planters a 
belief in the feasibility of and profits attending the production of the 
fiber—the cost of production being small and the cultivation simple. A 
planter of South Carolina says that the cultivation of sea-island cotton 
having become precarious, a more certain crop is demanded, and is con- 
vinced that jute would prove a proper substitute. Another gentleman 
of the same State thinks the fact fully demonstrated that jute is a fibrous 
plant well calculated for growth in the South. In Louisiana, where a 
company has entered upon the production on a large scale, the ramie- 
machine is said to be well adapted to the cleaning of jute. Mr. H. H. 
Stevens, of Massachusetts, well acquainted with the relative merits of 
jute-products, after comparison, states that the fiber raised in Louisiana, 
as to length, strength, and color, is fully equal to that of India. 

Mr. Thomas H. Dunham, of Boston, to whom, as a competent judge, 
a.sample of our domestic jute-fiber was submitted, writes as follows: 

The quality is very superior. - The market is just now very much depressed. Some 
parties here have lost heavily on imported jute-butts, and this season (before the fire) 
India goods were imported at immense loss. The present rate is 6 to 8 cents per pound, 
(gold,) the usual rate 10 to 13 cents, (gold.) Your sample is very superior, and at 10 
cents (gold) it would be safe to quote. You will understand that our merchants do not 
favor home-growth of jute, or, rather, make light of it; but my advice to you is to omit no 
step in pushing forward jute-growth ; make every efiort to get it raised here. Beyond 
and above all obstacles, push iton. The country will sustain thisto any extent. The 


motive is greater than you can have any idea of. The moment you get the growth 
started, you will be fully assured, as capital will follow quickly, as in cotton. 
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Suppose it were a new growth of cotton, no one would doubt the success, or the aid 
needed. Our growth of jute will nearly equal half the cotton-crop. We can cut off 
India supplies, as we have done in cotton. 

The interests of our merchants are so interwoven with India imporiations that they 
will (as they do) say, “You will never get any quantity grown,” and make light of it. 
But your sample shows that its cultivation is feasible, and it must pay when the mar- 
ket changes. All orders to India are stopped now, and ‘the revulsion will bring jute 
higher here, within the next year, than it has ever been. 


The conductor of experiments at the University of Virginia says, that 
the Caleutta seed received from the Department was sown April 30, in 
drills 16 inches apart. In afew days the plants appeared and grew 
rapidly. Drought set in and continued all summer. The first frost 
cane on the 12th of October, and cut off the plants at the height of 44 
feet. 

As heretofore noted, Mr. John A. Bassett, of Salem, Massachusetts, 
in sending specimens of jute-manufacture, says: 


Cotton is baled almost exclusively in gunny-cloth. It requires seven yards to the 
bale. All this, with the exception of 4,000,000 yards, isimported. The domestic cloth 
is preferred to the imported, and brings a better price in the market. All the imported 
cloth is made from long-fiber jute. The use of the butts for cloth-making is the result of 
improvements in machinery made by Mr. John R. Norfolk, of this city. ‘The value of the 
importation last year was something over $5,000,000. The outer bark of the jute-plant 
is difficult to remove, and nothing has yet been devised to supersede hand-labor for this 
purpose. If the plant is to be cultivated in this country, a machine for this purpose 
will be indispensable. In India, with labor at afew cents per day, the fiber is produced 
at less than lcent perpound. Theaverage cost of jute-butts here is 4} cents per pound ; 
long jute, 6 cents. The cloth weighs 23 to 2} pounds to the yard of 45 inches in width. 
The price ranges from 21 to 35 cents per yard, according to the season in which it is 
sold. In the bagging season it brings the highest price. The imported cloth is always 
rea cheaper. There are probably not over 200 looms in this country producing 
this cloth. 


The imports of jute-fiber and manufactured articles are not given by 


the United States Bureau of Statistics in separate form, as distinct from 
other textile grasses, as will appear from the following 


Statement of imports of jute and other gnuasses, and cocoa-fiber, and manufactures of, during 
the fiscal years ending, respectively, June 30, 1871, and June 30, 1872. 
J 9; 3} Ys ? ? 2 


Articles. 1872. 1871. 

Jute and other grasses, and cecoa-fiber, raw ...tons..| 41, e501 | $2, 666, 479 26,450 | $2, 131, 056 
Manufactures of, by yard ...-.-..---- square yards. .| 185, 357 | 24, 260 228, 873 28, 556 

Gunny-cloth, gunny-bags, and manufactures of, used 
for Naples esi san cs Sok. cata se AS CaBe pounds..| 12,137,603 | 505,566 | 30,124,466 | 1, 468, 902 
Olmermmmidetnrese hte ro ee ec Bou | ee | Tone hig Tae to 1, 734, 474 

poe (ee 
Total. value ofimports = .5 <5... --seecse- sn. =I Heseaa! Fain | 4, 488, 820 | ape Pope | 5, 362, 988 
| 


From other sources the information is derived that the importations 
of jute into the United States during the year 1871 were 56,667 bales, 
(almost wholly from Calcutta, direct,) and 113,146 bales of “butts” and 
“rejections.” 

In this country, burlaps, chignons, matting, gunny-cloth, cordage, and 
coarse house-carpeting are made of jute. 

It is within the scope of the purposes of the Department to recom- 
mend further experiments in the cultivation of jute, in view of the suc- 
cess of experiments heretofore made, and of the benefits which will 
acerue to the country from the naturalization of jute-cultivation upon 
American soil. 


VEGETABLES. 


During the year, the Department has distributed, in considerable 
quantities, field and sugar corn, field and garden peas ; and for root-crops 
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mangel-wurzel and sugar-beet, selected with reference more especially to — 
theneedsof southern fields. A large number of packages of garden-seeds 
have been distributed throughout the country. It has been the aim 
of the Department, with regard to this distribution, to send out a large 
number of varieties, embracing g, as nearly as practicable, the whole range 
of garden-planting, but to introduce only the most improved kinds of 
each. The farmers of our country, in the midst of their efforts to ac- 
quire money or lands through the agency of big field-crops, are too 
generally accustomed to neglect or to entirely ignore the garden, which 
may yield comfort and health, and confer finer texture of brain and 
muscle upon themselves and families. Hog and hominy, hoe-cake and 
bacon should at least be accompanied by the nutritive and appetizing pro- 
ducts of the garden, which nature has provided in such great variety 
and tempting forms. The vegetable and the flower garden ought toshare 
the care of every tiller of the soil. It is hardly necessary in this place 
to specify any particular varieties distributed. The number is large, 
and it may suffice to repeat, that most careful selection is made from 
improved sorts raised in this country and in Europe. A large number 

of improved vegetable varieties are imported from England. Fiower- 
seeds are cultivated in France especially for the uses of this Depart- 
ment. The disposition of these seeds, secrred as they are generally at 
considerable cost, must be to some extent circumscribed. Not a tithe 
of those who apply can be supplied according to their wishes. The 
Department is emulous of supplying the wants of those sections in 
which little attention to caltiv ating good varieties of garden and vege- 
table seeds has been given, or in which, on account of greater or less 
remoteness from large and cultivated ce anters, seeds are difficult to be 
obtained. The denizen of the town or city, and those having easy access 
to either, may usually secure roots, plants, and seeds suited to their 
purpose of usefulness or ornament. Reports received of experiments 
made with these seeds have been received in great numbers during the 
past year; and, with very rare exceptions, the very highest satisfaction 
has been expressed concerning results. The following is only one of 
very many similar applications coming from South and West; it is from 
Georgia: “I came here two years ago from New York, to establish a 
farm, and find it very hard to obtain good seed in this vicinity. Hun- 
dreds of freedmen are planting nearly worthless seed, and consequently 
have poor crops. If we could get a few good varieties of various kinds 
for garden and field purposes to start with, our crops might soon be im- 
proved.” 

A correspondent having for some time made trial of Department seeds, 
says: “A very noticeable feature in these seeds received from the De- 
partment is the fact that they appear to bé fresh and genuine, and, un- 
like some we buy, ALL comm.” 


TAHITI COTTON. 


The attention of the Department was called to the excellence of this 
cotton by the Hon. George M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, early 
in 1871. With reference to experiment here an order was promptly 
sent to our consul at Tahiti fora supply of the seed. This was distrib- 
uted to = iding cotton-growers in the South. The Tahiti cotton is evi- 
miele ea-island variety, resembling that of the Fiji Islands in black 

seed Be is gth and fineness of staple. It is feared, however, that when 
planted inland it will very much deteriorate. A sample raised from 
seed furnished by the Department, in Pike County, Mississippi, was sent 
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by the cultivator to the New Orleans cotton-exchange, and after exam- 
ination by the committee on classification and quotations, the opinion 
was expressed that “the staple is long and silky, strongly resem- 
bling sea-island, which renders it superior to any cotton hitherto grown 
on uplands.” This sample was raised on soil characterized as “ poor 
pine- woods.” 

A planter in Tangipahoa Parish, Louisiana, says that this cotton, on 
good pine-wood land, well manured, will make from 800 to 1,260 pounds 
to the acre of seed-cotton, and will average about 200 pounds in lint. 
He says that, compared with upland, itis more difficult to pick, the boll 
being small and pointed, but; commanding a price per pound at least 
three times greater, the extra trouble is lost sight of. 

Mr. W. Spillman, of Clark County, Mississippi, sends a very beaunti- 
ful specimen of Tahiti, raised from seed furnished by the Department, 
and says: 

The seed was planted April 22, in ash-colored pine woodland, well subsoiled and but 
lightly fertilized, and will yield, the present year, notwithstanding the past six weeks’ 
drought and the caterpillar, at the rate of five hundred pounds to the acre. If planted 
early, and on productive sandy land, it will make an equal yield to that of the ordinary 


short-lint cotton. It does not mature as early as the common cotton, but appears to 
stand dry, hot weather much better. 


Of this cotton Mr. 8. R. Cockrill, of Pine Bluff, Jefferson County, 
Arkansas, says: 

It is sea-island cotton, and resembles your samples from off the coast of Georgia, on 
the Atlantic, though in a higher latitude. The fiber is very fine and the cotton is 
2 short and distinct staple. Longstaples do not succeed in this latitude. The bolls 
of this variety are small, and the cotton matures very late here, or may not mature at 
all in ordinary seasons. * * * For short-staple cotton in our latitude, or in any 
part of the cotton-belt of the United States, except the islands, the multiboll seed is 
most available aud most valuable. 


Mr. Dupuy, of Louisiana, says that the cotton from the islands is 
much lighter in weight, but longer in staple and not of equal whiteness 
or strength with the common short-staple cotton raised in the South. 

The experiments thus far reported go to show that this variety of cot- 
ton is worth further testing, and that it may prove a valuable substitute 
for some of the sorts which have in our southern latitudes materially 
degenerated. The fact of cotton-seed deterioration being so well estab- 
lished, it is clearly the duty of the Department to ascertain what sorts 
are well calculated to take the place of seeds little to be relied upon. 
The effort to afford this supply will be persevered in. It is hardly nee- 
essary to call the attention of planters to the importance of making 
the fairests tests of the seed supplied them. 


ORGANIZATION OF SWINE-BREEDING. 


The business of swine-breeding in this country has generally been 
conducted in an unmethodical and unscientific manner. The magnitude 
of the business, which flourshes here in the home of the maize-plant as 
nowhere else, has, indeed, stimulated gradual improvement in thriftiness 
and a profitable symmetry of form ; but there has been lacking that per- 
sistent care and determined adherence to the principle of breeding 
which have rendered so successful the best efforts in establishing the 
most popular existing breeds of cattle. ; 

There are skillful breeders of swine, who have for some time past felt 
the necessity for organization for consultation, the establishment of facts 
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hbearipg upon the history of American swine-breeding, agreement upon 
the essential characteristics of established breeds, discussion of the 
status of American breeds in process of formation, aud for the possible 
inauguration of a systematic record for thorough-bred swine. At a 
meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, December 12, 1871, Colonei 
Frank D. Curtis, vice-president of the New York Agricultural Society, 
said upon this subject : 


Among the additions which have been made to the rapidly-increasing agricultural 
literature of the day, none are more important than the Ayrshire and Jersey herd-books. 
The same necessity which created these, demands a swine herd-book, to’ protect and 
foster one of the greatest agricultural interests of this country. When we take into 
the account that at least 30,000,000 hogs are slaughtered annually, and that the number 
is rapidly increasing each year, the importance of doing anything to advance this great 
industry is apparent; and to our view, a swine herd-book, in which a record of all the 
pure-breed hogs or families in this country may be made, is required to protect the 
buyer of thorough-bred swine, and as a guarantee of the purity of the blood. If we do 
not have a herd-book, then we ought to have a record of the points and peculiarities 
which characterize the different breeds, so explicit and carefully prepared that it shall 
be authority and constitute a standard by which buyers and breeders as well as judges 
shall be governed. We have at present no such standard in print, and: the whole sub- 
ject of breeds, and what is thorough-bred, and what marks or features are necessary 
to constitute a pure breed, and in several cases, the correct names, are almost totally 
open questions. Under this loose and unreliable system of breeding and sale, grade 
animals are sold as thorough-breds, and inferior and impure stock are made to increase 
our herds, bearing fictitious titles, thus causing disappointment to the purchaser as 
well as loss, and filling a neighborhood or a township with distrust and checking the 
tide of progress. 

There is no remedy for this, except by the adoption of a standard authority, which 
should be done by the honorable and intelligent breeders of the different varieties in 
the several States. In order to accomplish this desirable end, and as a preliminary 
work, I move that a committee of three be appointed to correspond with swine-breed- 
ers, With a view, if thought practicable, of calling a convention to consider their 
interests, and to take such action as may be deemed advisable. 


The chairman, Mr. N. C. Ely, appointed as such committee, Frank D. 
Curtis, of Charlton, Saratoga County, New York; L. A. Chase, office of 
the Agriculturist, New York; M. C. Weld, Closter, New Jersey. This 
committee addressed to prominent swine-breeders the following specific 
inquiries : 


First. Would it be useful to breeders to have a scale of points for each breed of swine, 
made out accurately, in conformity with the views and practices of the best breeders, 
for the guidance of breeders and of judges at fairs? 

Second. Will you prepare, soon, and forward to us, a scale of points for the breed 
with which you are most familiar, or for more than one, giving a particular description 
of each “point,” as in the scale of points for the various breeds of neat-eattle? 

Third. After the views of different breeders, applied to as you now are, have been 
collected, would you be in favor of calling a convention of the more prominent breed- 
ers of each breed, for considering and settling these points authoritatively ? 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


The interest manifested in the elicited responses induced the calling 
of a national convention, which met at the Cooper Union, May 14, 
1872, and was duly organized by the selection of Henry Stewart 
as chairman, and Chas. D. Bragdon as secretary. Frank D. Curtis, 
chairman of the committee on preliminary correspondence, stated the 
object of the meeting, and read encouraging letters from prominent 
breeders of all sections of the country. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to select committees (of three members each) to report re- 
spectively upon the history, characteristics, and a scale of points of each 
breed of swine bred in America; and also to name a committee of three 
to report upon “ what constitutes thorough-bred swine.” This committee 
included, with the chairman and secretary, Messrs. Weld, Curtis, and 
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Chase, and was farther instructed to consult with breeders throughout 
the country, and to call another convention, not earlier than November, 
al some point convenient to the majority of breeders. \ 

It was decided, upon general consultation, to hold the adjourned 
meeting in Indianapolis, Indiana, November 20, 1872; that it should 
consist of one delegate at large from each State, and one delegate from 
each State for each breed of swine raised therein ; that these delegates 
should be named by the State Swine-Breeders’ Associations, and, in the 
absence of such organizations, by conventions of swine-breeders called 
by the State boards of agriculture or agricultural societies. Care was 
taken to secure the most impartial representation upon the committees 
charged with the duty of reporting upon the history and characteristics 
of the different breeds, that the assurance might be made good that “if 
the work is well done, it will inaugurate a new era in swine-breeding, 
and help to protect both swine-breeders and buyers of swine in their 
muiual relations.” The following designation was made: 

On “what constitutes thorough-bred swine?”—John P. Reynolds, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Frederick William Stone, Guelph, Ontario; 8. L. Goodale, Augusta, Maine. ; 

On Berkshires.—A. B. Allen, New York City; J. T. Hudson, Kansas City, Missouri ; 
Daniel McMillan, Xenia, Ohio. 

On Improved Cheshires, or “Jefferson County.”—C. V. Maxon, Adams, New York; J. H. 
Saunders, Sigourney, Iowa; J. J. De Forest, Duanesburgh, New York. 

On Chester Whites.—Thomas Wood, Doe Run, Pennsylvania; Dr. Calvin Cutler, War- 
ren, Massachusetts ; W. W. Thrasher, Groves, Indiana. 

On Essex.— Joseph Harris, Rochester, New York; Dr. A. C. Stephenson, Greencastle, 
Indiana; George Roach, Hamilton, Ontario. 

On Neapolitan.—M. W. Phillips, Memphis, Tennessee; F. D. Curtis, Charlton, Sara- 
toga County, New York; Mason C. Weld, Closter, New Jersey. : 

On Magie or Poland-China.—John M. Milliken, Hamilton, Ohio; Rankin Baldridge, 
Hagerstown, Indiana; §. M. Shepard, Charleston, Ilinois. 

On New Jersey Reds —David N. Brown, Windsor, New Jersey; David Petit, Salem, 
New Jersey; John C. Tatum, Woodbury, New Jersey. 

On Suffolks and other small white English breeds —John Wentworth, Chicago, Illinois ; 
John Snell, Edmonton, Ontario; T. L. Harison, Morely, New York. 

On Yorkshire and other large white English breeds.—O. P. Cobb, Aurora, Indiana; James 
Brodie, Rural Hill, New York; M. H. Cochrane, Compton, Quebec. 

On Victorias.—Charles Leland, Albany, New York; W. 8. King, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; GeorgeS. Lounsbury, Aiken, South Carolina. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION. 


The second convention met at the rooms of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, in Indianapolis, November 20, 1872, and was called to order by 
Mr. Alexander Herron, secretary of the State board, and permanently 
organized by the election of Dr. A. C. Stevenson, of Indiana, as presi- 
dent, and Mr. George W. Rust, of Illinois, as secretary. Delegates were 
enrolled from the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Texas. Representatives of agricultural 
papers, and all persons present engaged in the business of swine-breed- 
ing, were also admitted to the privileges of the convention. 

Several committees having failed to make reports, new committees 
were made as follows: 

2 On Berkshives.—Professor Jones, of Iowa; Jacob Kennedy and I. N. Barker, of In- 
aiana. 

On Sujfolks.—Messrs. O. P. Cobb, 8. F. Pentecost, and B. Beiler, of Indiana. 


On Essex.—Messrs. L. T. Clark, of Dlinois; M. H. Cryer, of Ohio; and C. Fletcher, 
of Indiana. i 


On Jersey Redse—Colonel F. D. Curtis, of New York. 


For the purpose of historical record, and for future reference of read- 
ers of the Agricultural Report, a synopsis of reports upon the history 
and characteristics of the several breeds, with extracts of the more 
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essential portions, is here presented. The breeds distinctively American 
in their origin, (or perhaps the foundation of future breeds,) upon which 
reports were made, were the Poland China, Chester White, Victoria, 
Cheshire, Jersey Red, and Duroc. Of these the favorite hog of the 
West is the Poland-China. A majorityreport, written by S. M. Shepard, 
of Illinois, and Rankin Baldridge, of Indiana, was submitted, and a 
minority report signed by Hon. John M. Milliken. The former maintains 
that this breed was fully established in Butler and Warren Counties, 
Ohio, as early as 1835; that, about 1820, farmers obtained improved 
hogs bearing the name of Poland, and crossed upon the native stock; 
that the Byfield was used to some extent, but proving unsatisfactory, a 
large spotted hog, imported from England, and known as the Big Spot- 
ted China, was employed to perfect the breed. It is described as “a 
medium-sized hog, with short head, good back, fall quarters, deep in 
' body, short in neck, fine bone, and possessed of admirable fattening 
qualities.” This infusion of new blood, as is claimed, while diminishing 
size, increases the fattening tendency, giving symmetry of form and 
refining the bones. About 1830, a white hog, imported from England as 
an Irish Grazier, a good feeder, of fair size and great depth of body, 
was satisfactorily employed in further improvement of this breed. Since 
1835, the report claims, no new crosses have been attempted, breeding 
having been continued by judicious selection of individuals, defects 
having been eliminated by patient and skillful effort, until “ this splen- 
did breed became thoroughly and permanently established, noted for 
its size, symmetry, docility, early maturity, aptitude to fatten at any 
age.” The characteristics of this Poland-China, or “ Magie” hog, as it 
iS Sometimes called, are thus stated: 

The best specimens have good length, short legs, broad, straight backs, deep sides, 
flanking well down on the leg, very broad, full,square hams and shoulders, drooping 
ears, Short heads, are wide between the eyes, of spotted or dark color; are hardy, vig- 
orous, and prolific, and when fat are perfect models all over; pre-eminently combining 
the excellences of both large and small breeds. 

For scale of points, we submit the following, making the standard of perfection 
one hundred, divided as follows: 

Short nose, (dished not objectionable,) 4; small head, 4; width between eyes, 4; ear 
fine, thin, drooping over face, 5; neck, short, thick, and weil arched, 4; jowl, large, 3; 
shoulders, broad and deep, 9; girth around heart, 9; back straight, 6; depth of body, 
9; ribs well arched, 9; loin wide and strong,7; width of body at belly, 5; hams, 
broad, full, deep, 12; coating fine and thick, 4; legs short and of geod strength, 6— 
100. 


Mr. Milliken deemed the scale of points an impracticable feature, in 
the majority report, and considered the assumed history ef the breed 
erroneous in many particulars. He regarded the name, ‘‘ Poland-China,” 
a palpable misnomer, but thought a change would cause confusion and 
disturbance in the relations of capital invested. He knew of no breed 
called the Poland, and of no importations of Polish swine. He had lived 
in Butler County, Ohio, since 1807, had an intimate knowledge of the 
history of the Miami Valley, and had never heard of the Poland hog. 
He also impugned the correctness of the dates méntioned. While it 
was assumed that the Poland, Byfield, Big Spotted China, Irish Gra- 
zier, and Berkshire, had been commingled in forming this breed, prior 
to 1835, he stated as a fact that the Berkshire was not introduced until - 
1835, nor the Irish earlier than 1839, both of which had been crossed 
and recrossed up to 1842, since which date no new blood had been in- 
troduced. He read a statement signed by Cephas Holloway, a prom- 
inent member of the Society of Shakers, who had resided in Warren ~ 
County since 1813, which was published in 1841 in the Western Farmer, 
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giving a history of the improvement, from which the following extracts 
are made: 


The first introduction of China hogs into this part of Ohio, so far asI have ever 
heard, was in the year 1816. John Wallace, then a trustee of our society, visited Phil- 
adelphia on business in that year, and, while there, was shown what were called “ Big 
China” hogs. He was pleased with their appearance, and purchased one boar and 
three sows, which were brought the same season to Union Village. The time of the 
purchase I am able to fix certainly, by subsequent occurrences distinctly remembered. 

The boar and two of the sows were entirely white. The other sow had some sandy 
spots upon her, in which appeared some small black spots. These four hogs were un- 
derstood to be either imported China or the immediate descendants of imported stock. 
They and their progeny were extensively used and crossed with the best breeds then 
existing, and the product of these crosses constituted substantially what was afterward 
called the “ Warren County” hog. 

The Berkshires were introduced into Warren County in 1835 or 1836 by Mr. Munson 
Beach, who operated in connection with his brother, Louis Beach, then a prominent mer- 
chant in the city of New York. Subsequently they made other shipments of the same 
stock to Warren and Butler Counties. ‘The Berkshires, introduced by the Messrs. Beach, 
were generally black, with occasional marks of white, either on the feet, the tip of the 
tail, or in.the face. They were muscular, active, and round-bodied hogs, and in mest 
cases had sharp-pointed, upright ears. Some families, however, were large in size, deep 
in their bodies, with ears that lopped. ; 

The Trish Grazier breed of hogs was imported direct into Southwestern Ohio by Wil- 
liam Neff, esq., of Cincinnati. My recollection is, that his importation was made in 
1839, possibly in 1840. The Graziers were white, with only an occasional sandy spot 
which appeared about the eyes. Mr. Neff committed some of these hogs to the care of 
Mr. Anthony Keever, whose farm adjoined our lands on the south. Mr. Keever was a 
na breeder, and esteeming the Grazier highly, he bred them and crossed them 
iberally. 

These two breeds—the Berkshires and Irish Graziers—were extensively used in making 
crosses by the best breeders in Warren and Butler Counties, and to some extent in 
Clinton and Hamilton Counties. Having been carefully bred and intermixed with 
the descendants and crosses of the Big China with other breeds, the stock thus pro- 
duced constituted the true and original basis of what are now known as the Magic or 
Poland-China hogs. 


He stated further, that subsequently “to the purchase of the Big 
China, by John Wallace,” other China hogs were introduced into the 
Miami Valley, which were of smaller size, generally with small upright 
ears, of fine fattening tendency, but not prolific breeders. 

The two reports were recommitted to the committee, for a reconcilia- 
tion of differences, after full consultation and examination of author- 
ities. Mr.Shepard wasabsent, but Messrs. Milliken and Baldridgeagreed 
upon the minority report, with a recommendation that no change of 
name be made, as follows: 


The history of the breed of swine known as the ‘“‘ Poland-China” breed is as follows : 

In the early history of swine-breeding in the Miami Valley, in Ohio, it is clear, from 
the best written authorities available, and from oral testimony, that there were two 
breeds which, to a great extent, had been profitably crossed with the common bristled 
breed of the country. These were the Russian and Byfield breeds. The Bedford breed 
is also named in connection with the other two; to what extent it was used cannot now 
be readily determined. 

_In 1816 we have positive proof from an unquestioned source that the Shakers of 
Union Village, situate in Warren County, Ohio, and being four miles from Monroe, in 
Butler County, purchased at Philadelphia one boar and three sows, of what was, at 
the time, believed to be pure China. They were represented to be either imported, or 
the immediate descendants of imported stock. They were called “Big China” hogs. 
These animals were the first China hogs ever brought into Southwestern Ohio. Sub- 
sequently other China hogs were introduced and extensively used. 

The Shakers and other judicious breeders in Warren and Butler Counties continued 
to use the breeds at command, and produced, by repeated crosses, a hog of exceedingly 
tine qualities for that period, which was generally known as the “ Warren County” 
hog. These hogs, continually increasing in good qualities, were bred in both counties, 
- and the very besi specimens were carefully and interchangeably used, so as to make 

the best crosses. 

Such was the progress that had been made in forming the ground-work of a good 
specimen of a heg. This condition of the breed continued until about the year 1835 or 
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1836, when Mr. Munson Beach, of Warren County, first introduced the Berkshires, 
which were obtained from C. M. Bement, of the State of New York. Other lots of 
Berkshires continued to flow into the Miami Valley until about 1841. 

The Berkshire blocod was liberally infused into the stock existing not only in South- 
western Ohio, but in Kentucky also. Crossing with the Berkshires was almost exelu- 
sively done until about 1838 or 1839, when Mr. William Neff, of Cincinnati, imported 
some choice specimens of the Irish Grazier. This breed soon grew into high favor, 
and, as a consequence, was liberally used in making crosses with the best specimens of 
the crosses previously made. This intermingling of blood—this crossing of breeds— 
continued fer some time. , In a few years, however, the use of the pure-blooded Berk- 
shire was entirely discontinued, and there were no further importations made of the 
Trish Grazier. The breeders of swine in the Miami Valley settled down to the convic- 
tion that the basis of a good breed of hogs had been established, and that in the future 
judicious and discriminating breeders could use, and, if necessary, modify the material 
furnished, so as to meet the highest demands of the public. For more than thirty 
years no new blood has been introduced into our breed, and no effort made to obtain 
a new supply of the blood of either breed previously used. 

While this is true, our breeders have not been indifferent to the further improvement 
of our breed. Stimulated by their success, they have perseveringly aimed to improve 
what they had been so successful in forming. The best points or qualities have been 
preserved, and, when practicable, have been made even more excellent. All defective 
points or undesirable qualities have been corrected or improved by the care, skill, and 
judgment of our experienced breeders. ; 

Thus we have a breed, thoroughly established—of fixed characteristics, of fine style, 
and of unquestioned good qualities, which can be relied upon for the production of a 
peeny of like qualities and character. 

The following is presented as the characteristics of the foregoing breed: The best 
specimens have good length, short legs, broad, straight backs, deep sides, flanking well 
down on the leg, very broad, full, sguare hams and shoulders, drooping ears, short heads, 
wide between the eyes, of spotted or dark color; are hardy, vigorous, and prolific, and 
when fat are perfect models all over, pre-eminently combining the excellences of both 
large and small breeds. 


Chester Whites—Mr. W. W. Thrasher of Indiana, from the committee 
on Chester Whites, submitted the following report: 


The Chester Whites, as a breed, originated in Chester County, Pennsylvania. The 
first impulse to the improvement of swine in this county was given by the introduc- 
tion of 2 pair of fine pigs, brought from Bedfordshire, England, by Captain James Jef- 
fries, and placed upon his farm near the county-seat, in 1818. Some of the enterpris- 
ing farmers of the neighborhood were encouraged to commence the improvement of 
their swine ; and by crossing these pigs upon the native white hog of the county, their 
progeny with the best specimens attainable, and by a course of careful and judicious 
crossing and selection for many years, the present valuable breed of well-formed, good- 
sized, easily-fattened, and good bacon-hogs known as Chester Whites was produced 
and made an established breed. Some twenty-five years ago an attempt was made to 
introduce into this county the Suffolk and also the Berkshire breeds of swine, and a 
few of the Chester Whites were crossed with them; but after a few years’ trial both 
were rejected, not being considered any improvement upon the Chesters. 

The following may be given as characteristics of these hogs: Head, short and broad 
between the eyes; ears, thin, projecting forward, and lopping at the point; neck, short 
and thick; jowl, large; body, lengthy and deep; back, broad; hams, full and deep; 
legs, short and well set under the body for bearing the weight; coat, thin, white, and 
straight ; (if a little wavy it is no objection.) Small tail and no bristles. 


Victorias ——My. Charles E. Leland, of New York, from the committee 
on this breed, made the following report: 


The family of pigs known as Victorias originated with Colonel Frank D. Curtis, 
Kirby Homestead, Charlton, Saratoga County, New York. They were made by crossing 
the Byfield hogs with the native, in which there was a strain of the Grazers. Subse- 
quent crosses were made with the Yorkshire and Suffolk, the result being a purely 
white hog of medium size. The name has no significance unless it is intended as a 
compliment to the English Queen. These pigs, if pure-bred, should all have a direct 
descent from a sow called Queen Victoria, which may be said to be the mother of the 
family. She was pronounced by good judges to be almost perfect, and was the winner 
of a number of first prizes. Breeders in the Eastern States have long felt the need of 
a medium-sized white hog, with all the good points of the English breeds without 
their objectionable features, a breed which would mature early, and be covered witha 
good coat of hair to protect it from the cold in winter and the heat in summer. Colo- 
uel Curtis began breeding nearly twenty years ago to try and meet this want. At the 
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fair of the New York State Agricultural Society, held this year at Elmira, he exhibited 
a sow, Princess Alice, and six pigs, which was the first time the Victorias have been 
presented at a State fair for a competition with other swine. The first prize was 
awarded to the pigs, and the second to the sow. 

Characteristics and standard of excellence—The color is pute white, with a good coat 
of fine softhair. ‘The head thin, fine, and closely set on the shoulders. The face slightly 
dishing. The snoutshort. The ears erect, small, and verylight or thin. The shoulders 
bulging and deep; legs, short and fine. The back broad, straight, andlevel, and the 
body long. The hams round andswelling, and high at the base of the tail, with plaits or 
folds between the thighs. The tail fine and free from wrinkles or rolls; feathers or 
rosettes on the back are common. The skin is thin, soft, and elastic. The flesh fine- 
grained and firm, with small bone and thick side pork. The pigs easily keep in condi- 
tion and can be made ready for slaughter at any age. These pigs are already in the 
hands of a number of breeders, mostly in New York, and seem in a fair way to win 
for themselves a recognition as the swine that shall combine in one breed all the 
qualities and characteristics which are desirable. 


This report was referred to a special committee, consisting of Messrs. 
G. W. Jones and C. Fletcher, who in their report commended tke effort 
towards the establishment of this breed as another evidence of the 
ability of the swine-breeders of America to create, by judicious crossing 
of the pure breeds upon the swine of their respective localities, just such 
a hog as their climate and commercial interests demand; and they de- 
sired to bespeak for the Victorias “a hearty welcome and a fair trial by 
intelligent breeders of the various States.” 

Cheshires.—Myr. Curtis, from the committee, submitted the following 
report on Cheshires, which was accepted : 


These hogs originated in Jefferson County, New York; and it is claimed by some of 
the breeders that they started from a pair of pigs bought of Mr. Wolford, of Albany, 
New York, which were called Cheshires. However that may be, there is no such dis- 
tinctive breed of hogs known as Cheshires in England, and there is no record of any 
hogs of this name having been imported into this country. Yorkshires have been im- 
ported into Jefferson County from time to time, and the so-called Cheshires have been 
improved by crossing with them and hogs bought inCanada. Mr. A.C. Clark, of Hender- 
son, was for a number of years a prominent breeder of these pigs, and he informed us 
that whenever he found a pig better than his own he purchased it and crossed it upon 
his own stock. In this way this family of hogs has been produced, and they are now 
known and bred in many portions of the United States, though their breeding in Jef- 
ferson County has diminished during the last two or three years. They are pure white, 
with a very thin skin, of pink color, with little hair. They are not uniform in this re- 
spect, as pigs in the same litter differ widely in the amount of hair. Thesnoutis often 
long, but very slender and fine. The jowls are plump, and the ear erect, fine, and 
thin. The shoulders are wide and the hams full. The flesh of these hogs is fine- 
grained, and they are commended on account of the extra amount of mess-pork in pro- 
portion to the amount of offal. The tails of the pigs frequently drop off when young. 


Jersey Reds—Durocs.—Mr. Curtis, from the committee, submitted the 
following report on Jersey-Red and Duroe swine: 


The positive origin of this family of swine is unknown. They have been bred in 
portions of the State of New Jersey for upwards of fifty years, and with many farmers 
. are considered to be a valuable variety. They are of large size and capable of making 
a heavy growth, 500 and 600 pounds’ weight being common. 

Mr. David Pettitt, Salem County, New Jersey, has known of these hogs for thirty 
years, and Mr. D. M. Brown, of Windsor, for nearly fifty years. They are now exten- 
sively bred in the middle and southern portions of New Jersey. In neighborhoods 
they were bred quite uniform, being of a dark-red color; while in other sections they 
are more sandy and often patched with white. They are probably descended from the 
old importations of Berkshires, as there is no record of the Tamworth—the red hogs 
of England—ever having been brought into this country; nor is this likely, as the 
Tamworth were not considered a valuable breed, and were confined to a limited breed- 
ing. The reds resemble the old Berkshires in many respects, but are now much coarser 
than the improved swine of this breed. 

Characteristics —A good specimen of a Jersey Red should be red in color, with a snout 
of moderate length, large lop-ears, small head in proportion to the size and length ot 
the body. They should be long in the body, standing high and rangy on their legs; 
bone coarse, hairy tail and brush, and hair coarse, inclining to bristles on the back. 
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They are valuable on account of their size and strong constitutions, and capagity for 
growth. They are not subject to mange. 

There is another family of sandy hogs called Durocs, which are bred in Saratoga 
County, New York, which are finer in the bone and carcass than the Reds. They have 
been bred with their crosses in this region of country for about twenty years. They are 
very hardy and grow to a large size. 

Among the well-known foreign breeds which are now bred in this 
country, reports were made upon the following: 

Berkshive.-—Professor Jones, of Iowa, from the new committee, submit- 
ted areport upon this breed,embodying so much of the paper of Mr. Allen, of 
the original committee, (received during the progress of the convention,) 
as relates to its origin and history. They have been bred in Berkshire, 
England, from an early period. The family which was the basis of this 
breed was of a sandy or buff color, about equally spotted with black, of 
large size, a slow feeder, maturing at two and a half to three years. It 
was esteemed for a comparatively greater proportion of lean to fat, and 
the superior weight of its hams and shoulders, and for the superior fit- 
ness of the whole carcass for smoking. Some time during the past cen- 
tury, as tradition affirms, the Siamese boar, then recently imported into 
England, was fixed upon for the purpose of improving the existing 
Berkshire. ‘The Siamese is described as varying from a clear jet-black 
to a dark-slate or rich plum. It was of medium size, quick to mature, 
fine in all its points, short legs and head, thin jowls, a dished face, 
slender ears, compact body, well ribbed, extra heavy hams and shoul- 
ders, slender tail, thin skin, and firm flesh. This is stated to be the origin 
of the “‘ farmers’ hog,” which was an established breed (as stated upon 
the authority of Mr. John Westbrook, of Pinekney’s Green, Byham) in 
1780, with allits present characteristics, a hardy, prolific stock, excellent 
nurses, furnishing meat of excellent quality, the fat and lean well mixed- 
The following standard of characteristics was fixed upon by the com. 
mittee : 


Color black, with white on feet, face, tip of tail, and an occasional splash of white 
onthe arm. While a small spot of white on some other part of the body does not 
argue an impurity of blood, yet it is to be discouraged, to the end that uniformity of 
color may be attained by breeders. White upon one ear, or a bronze or copper spot 
on some part of the body, argues no impurity, but rather a re-appearing of original 
colors. Markings of white other than those named above are suspicious, and a pig 80 
marked should be reje:ted. Face short, fine,and well dished, broad between the eyes. 
Ears generally almost erect, but sometimes inclining forward with advancing age; 
small, thin, soft, and showing veins. Jowl full. Neck short and thick. Shoulder 
short from neck to middling deep from back down. Back broad and straight, or a 
very little arched. Ribs long and well sprung, giving rotundity of bedy; short ribs 
of good length giving breadth and levelness of loin. Hips good jength from point of 
hips to ramp. Hams thick, round, and deep, holding their thickness well back and 
down to the hocks. Tail fine and small, set on high up. Legs short and fine, but 
straight and very strong, with hoofs erect, legs set wideapart. Size medium. Length 
medium; extremes are to be avoided. Bone fine and compact. Offal very light. 
Hair fine and soft; no bristles. Skin pliable. 


. 
Suffolks.—Mr. O. P. Cobb, from the committee, submitted a report of 
- this well-known breed, in which the following standard of characteristics 
was adopted: : 


Head small, very short; checks promiuent and full; face dished; snout small and 
very short; jowl tine. Ears small, thin, upright, soft, and silky. Neck very short 
and thick, the head appearing almost as if set on front of shoulders; no arching of 
crest. Chest wide and deep; elbows standing out; brisket wide, but not deep. 
Shoulders and crop: shoulders thick, rather upright, roanding outwards from top to 
elbow; crops wide and full. Sides and flanks: ribs well arched out from back, good 
Jength between shoulder and ham; flank well filled out, and coming well down at ham. 
Back broad, level, and straight from crest to tail, not falling off or down at tail. 
Hams wide and full, well rounded out; twist very wide and full all the way down. 
Legs and feet: legs small and very short, standing wide apart, in sows just keeping . 
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belly from the ground; bone fine, feet small, hoofs rather spreading. Tailsmall, long, 
and tapering. Skin, hair, and color: skin thin, of a pinkish shade, free from color ; 
hair fine and silky, not too thick; color of haire-pale yellowish white, perfectly free 
from any spots or other color. Size small to medium. 

Eissex.—Mr. M. H. Cryer, from the committee on this breed, reported 
that the Essex is a black hog, originating in the south of England, 
small or medium in size, with small soft ears; carcass long, broad, and 
deep, hams heavy and weil let down, bone fine, hair thin. They are re- 
markable for easy fattening, and are great lard producers. They are 
fair nurses and prolific breeders. 

Neapolitan —Mr. M. C. Weld submitted a report, in which he says, 
“It seems strange that a breed of swine, noted, as the Neapolitan is, for 
possessing qualities of superior excellence, should have been so neg- 
lected by American breeders. It is distinguished as the basis of im- 
provement of several of the best breeds of English swine, and produces 
that striking uniformity of characteristics among different individuals 
which marks a long-established breed as well as good breeding.” He 
refers to the fact that Martin credits the great improvement of English 
swine, during thirty years past, chiefly to the agency of the Neapolitan 
and Chinese breeds. “Like the thorough-bred horse, the Neapolitan 
has a delicate look, a peculiar grace and stylishness, a look of intelli- 
gence, with a vivacity and sprightliness unusual in swine, and which in 
this breed do not seem to be incompatible with surprising aptitude to 
lay on flesh, or to grow rapidly on a smallamount of food.” In the vi- 
cinity of New York many gentlemen, who in their travels have eaten 
the pork of Naples and vicinity, have imported Neapolitans and bred 
them for their own use, on account of “ fine grain and delicious flavor of 
the pork.” The breedis of great antiquity, and imparts its peculiarities 
with great uniformity. The report claims this as one of the purest and 
most valuable of known breeds—easily kept, but difficult to keep down 
in good breeding condition; one of the gentlest and most easily man- 
aged, and least fastidious in its food ; the sows good mothers, furnishing 
abundance of milk, and reasonably prolific; furnishing juicy hams and 
shoulders, well marbled and not coated with masses of fat, abundance of 
leaf-lard, and the most delicate of side-pork for family use; while the 
offal isa minimum quantity. The committee adopt the following char- 
acteristics : 

Head small; forehead bony and flat; face slightly dishing; snout rather long and 
very slender; ears small, thin, standing outward and forward nearly horizontally, and 
quite lively ; jowls very full, but not large; neck short, broad and heavy above, with 
a small dew-lap; trunk long, cylindrical, and well ribbed back. Back flat, and ribs 
arching even in low flesh. Belly horizontal on the lower line. Hind-quarters higher 
than the fore, but not very much so. Legs very firm, the bones and joints being 
smaller than those of any other breed. Hams and shoulders well developed and 
meaty. Tail fine, curled, flat at the extremity, and fringed with hair on each side. 
General color, siaty or bluish plum-color, with a cast of ecppery red. Skin soft and 
fine, nearly free from hair, which when found upon the sides of the head and behind 
the forelegs is black and soft and rather long. Flesh firm and elastic to the touch. 

Yorkshires.—Mr. O. P. Cobb submitted a report in which this breed 
is claimed as ‘the most thorough-bred hog known, and the most valua- 
ble to cross from any in the country, for the reasons: 1. They are of a 
size, shape, and flesh that are desirable for the family or for the packer’s 
use. 2. They have a hardy, vigorous constitution, and a good coat of 
hair, protecting the skin so well, either in hot or cold weather, that it 
rarely freezes or blisters. They are very quiet and good grazers; they 
feed well, and fatten quickly at any age. They are very prolific and 
good mothers, and the young never vary in color, and so little in shape 
that theirform when matured may be determined in advance by an in- 
spection of the sire and dam.” 
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Lancashive.—Mr. M. H. Cryer, of Ohio, in the absence of the regular 
committee, was allowed to submit a paper upon this breed, which he 
classes in families as Large, Short-faced, and Middle. The “ Large” 
variety characterized by great height and length, large bones, the 
largest breed of swine known; the ‘ Short-faced” noted for shortness 
between the eyes and end of snout, small bones, a good coat of white 
hair and skin, square in form, with broad back and hams well let down ; 
the “Middle” partaking of the quality of the small family and the size 
of the large. He claimed for them aptitude for fattening at any age, a 
strong constitution, and great power of endurance of heat and cold. 

What constitutes thorough-bred swine—The committee on ‘‘ What con- 
stitutes thorough-bred swine?” Messrs. Roberts, Sprague, and Curtis, 
submitted the following report : 


In the absence of any system of records by which pedigrees of swine are kept, your 
committee can only give an expression which, from the nature of the case, must be 
somewhat general. Only such breeds should rank as thorough-bred as are recognized in 
authentic history as of remote origin, and have steadily been bred in a line, resulting 
in the establishment of a fixed type, capable of transmitting itself with uniformity. 
Your committee would recommend that the leading breeders of pure-bred swine form 
breeders’ clubs, for the purpose of establishing herd registries, after the plan adopted 
by the breeders of thorough-bred cattle, in order to secure greater uniformity, and to 
perfect, as soon as possible, the various breeds. 


The indefiniteness as to the degree of remoteness of origin was ex- 
plained by Mr. Curtis by the fact that a breed would, in five years, make 
more progress toward establishment in the hands of some breeders 
than in twenty years in the hands of others. Onthe suggestion of Mr. 
Rust, it was amended to read, “‘ Only such breeds should rank as thor- 
ough-bred as are recognized in authentic history as of sufficiently re- 
mote origin that when bred in a line it shall result in the establishment 
of a fixed type, capable of transmitting itself with uniformity.” 

Scale of points.—Mr. Curtis, from the committee on a scale of points, 
submitted a scale, which, after modification, was agreed upon as fol- 
lows: 
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Classification ut fairs —The committee to suggest a classification of 
swine at fairs submitted the following report, which was adopted: 


. Berkshires. 

. Poland-Chinas. p 

, Cheshires, Chester Whites, large Yorkshires, and other large white breeds. 

. Suffolks, small Yorkshires, Short-faced Lancashires, and other small white breeds. 
. Essex, Neapolitans, and all other black breeds. 

. All crosses, and all other breeds not covered by the foregoing enumerations. 
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A future convention.—Prior to adjournment, a committee of representa- 
tives of this body was appointed to call another convention at such time 
and piace within the next few years as they may deem best. ‘The mem- 
hers designated were Messrs. Frank D. Curtis, of New York; A. C. 
Moore, of Ilinois; J. P. Roberts, of lowa; John M. Milliken, of Ohio; 
and Charles Louder, of Indiana. 
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RECENT FACTS. 
FERTILIZERS. 


Wasie of home resources.—A correspondent of the Southern Farm aud 
Home, speaking of the extravagant use of commercial fertilizers to the 
neglect of home manures, states that in a recent journey of some extent 
through the South he found the plantation outhouses crammed with 
fertilizers. In a very few instances these were bought for cash at $60 
to $70 per ton, with heavy outlays, but in the majority of cases the 
purchases were on time, with the addition of 20 per cent. to cash prices, 
payment being secured by a factor’s acceptance, for which a charge was 
made of about 2 per cent. per month, the factor receiving a lien on 
crops, stock, &e. Yet at these plantations no effort was made to save 
ltome-made manure; the stable-emanure which, if properly cared for, 
would have equaled several tons of the chemical fertilizers in value, 
was left uncovered and exposed to the washing of rain till rendered 
almost worthless. 

A New England gentleman writes that during the summer of 1871 he 
visited the towns in his vicinity for the purpose of observing the cur- 
rent methods of farm management. He found that on a large number 
of the farms manurial liquids were wholly wasted. More than one-half 
of the barns were without cellars, and the manure was thrown from 
their windows into the open yard, where it lay exposed to rains, causing 
rapid decay of the lower boards and sills of the barn, and losing a very 
large proportion of its Valuable elements. Yet farmers guilty of this 
waste were buying superphosphate at $60 per ton. 

Fertilizers for tobacco.—Mr. James M. Crafts, of Whately, Franklin 
County, Massachusetts, writes to the Department as follows: 

Tam one of a company of five persons who, in the last two years, have bought and 
shipped from Whitehall, New York, over 80 car-loads of horse-manure. Other parties 
have bought fully as much in Middlebury, Rutland, Montpelier, and Saint Johnsbury, 
Vermont. The cost at our station has averaged about $10 per cord. Other parties 
have bought manure from the East Albany cattle-yards—perhaps 50 car-loads in less 
than two years—all of which, I think, has been sheep-dung. Others have been to New 
Haven, Connecticut, and still others to Boston and Cambridge; and now two of our 
farmers have been to Canada and bought 25 car-loads. A car-load of horse-manure con- 
tains about 7 cords, perhaps 64 on the average. This is generally obtained from livery- 
stables. That from Whitehall, New York, is from stables where canal horses and mules 
are kept. These are fed highly with grain, and the manure is very valuable. It is 
used on tobacco-lands at the rate ef about 10 cords to the acre. Probably there is no 
other species of manure which affords in such abundance all the elements of tobacco. 
ft is rich in potash, phosphoric acid, magnesia, &c. 

Philadelphia stable-manure.—The Bucks County (Pennsylvania) Intelli- 
gencer states that in the spring of 1872 the manure for one year of 725 
horses, belonging to Philadelphia street-car stables, was sold at public 
sale at prices ranging from $12 to $16 per horse; the lower prices on 
monthly payments, the higher quarterly. Other lots were sold at private 
sale for $15 per horse. Average yearly amount of manure per horse, 5 
tons; average cash expenses for loading, weighing, toll, &c., not in- 
cluding wear and tear of team, 60 cents per ton. A ton of manure, as 
taken from the stables, will measure about 76 cubic feet. In 1871 the 
manure from one of the stables cost $2.25 per ton, delivered on the 
farm. Fourteen tons per acre are applied for potatoes, the subsequent 
crop of winter-grain receiving no further application. Wheat receives 
eight tons per acre, and five tons are given as a top-dressing for grass. 

28 A 
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Effects of commercial fertilizers in cold soils —A correspondent in 
Milton County, Northern Georgia, represents that by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers that county has been rendered as productive in cotton 
as the southern portion of the State. It is an elevated region, situated 
on a spur of the Blue Ridge which divides the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic slope, and the soil is a cold red loam or rotten clay. The stimu- 
lating fertilizer gives the cotton-plant an early start, and the weather is 
seldom, if ever, hot enough to cause it to wither or rust. 

Use of kaini t.—Professor Voelcker remarks that kainit is more likely 
to be remunerative on sandy and gravelly than on clayey soils, and 
especially for roots, clover, and other leguminous crops, and potacoes. 
For the latter, designed for market, it may also be of use on heavier 
soils. In moderate applications it may be beneficial to grass land which 
does not receive sufficient dung, and which is annually cropped in hay, 
with the aid of such nitrogenous manures as ammonia Salts or nitrate 
of soda. But he does not anticipate much benefit from a general use of 
kainit in agriculture. 

Management of stable-manure.—In a recent prize essay before the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Society, the following method is given for keeping 
stable-manure in the best condition: In dry weather two men and a 
team are employed to fill a large bin in the stable with pulverized clay, 
road-dust, or common ae With this the floor of each stall is covered 
three inches deep, and on this layer is placed the litter, thus giving op- 
portunity for a compiete absorption of urine. This bin filled in one day 
with dried and pulverized earth sufficed for ten head of cattle during 
the stabling season. Dried clay was also used for the pig-pen and hen- 
roosts. ‘To save manure from fire-fang it was covered with soil one inch 
deep. Water was occasionally applied to stop fermentation. 

‘Huano manure.—A British inventor, Mr. Hughan, has brought for- 
ward a new fertilizer, termed Huano manure, which is formed by a com- 
bination of night- soil with phosphates. Sulphuric acid is used as in the 
manufacture of common superphosphate. The night-soil serves in the 
place of water to reduce the phosphates into the proper pasty condition 
for the action of the acid, which is then applied, and sulphate of lime’ 
or plaster of Paris is for med, and solidification and deodorization of the 
whole mass takes place. 

Utilization of night-soil—Mr. Lepmann, director of the Central Trial 
Station in Bavaria, estimates the annual value for fertilizing purposes 
of the human excrement annually wasted in the city of Munich, contain- 
ing 177,600 inhabitants, at about $500,000. He states that Germany 
now possesses a system, called there the Tonnen or barrel system, by 
which he is confident that this enormous waste may be entirely pre- 
vented. The city of Gratz, containing $0,000 inhabitants, has this sys- 
tem in use in every house, and has thus demonstrated the practicability 
of using it in Jarge cities. As an illustration of the profit to be derived 
from human excrement when fairly tested as a fertilizer, Mr. Lepmann 
refers to the fact that between the years 1850 and 1864 the price of that 
obtained from the barracks increased forty-five fold. 

Use of night-soil—A farmer of Brunswick, Maine, lately stated that 
there was but one man in the town who had acquired wealth by farming 
alone, and that the latter had accomplished this by using large quanti- 
ties of night-soil on his grass-land and cabbage-field. 

Use of fer tilizers in Connecticut.—In the vicinity ot Westport, South- 
western Connecticut, on the shore of Long Island Sound, there were used 
fertilizers to the following amounts and value in 1871, per estimate of 
Mr. T. B. Wakeman, of that place: 60,000 bushels of ashes, at 25 cents 
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per bushel, $15,000; 500 tons of bones, at $35 per ton, $17,500; 120 tons 
of superphosphate, at $50 per ton, $6,000 ; 1,000 tons of salt hay, at $10 
per ton, $10,000; 5,080 loads of sea-weed, at $1 per load, $5,000. Total, 
$53,500, all used by small farmers, and to a considerable extent for the 
onion-crop. As much manure is made on the farm as is possible, and fish- 
guano is little used. Onions are the principal crop, the yearly amount 
raised in the town ranging from 300,000 to 400,000 bushels, with an av- 
erage of 500 bushels per aere. Price in 1871, 60 cents per bushel; be- . 
fore that, $2 per bushel on an average. 

Commercial fertilizers in Germany.—An agricultural student at Ber- 
’ lin, writing at the close of 1871, says that in Germany fertilizers are 
sold at prices based on the proportions of their chemical constituents, 
and are warranted by the dealers to contain certain*amounts of nitro- 
gen, soluble phosphoric acid, &c. Buyers are able to test these repre- 
sentations by recourse to some one of the chemical laboratories which are 
established by government, or by private enterprise. Taking the aver- 
age of eight standard German fertilizers and comparing them with av- 
erages of seven popular American fertilizers, chiefly superphosphates, it 
is found that the former contain 50 per cent. more nitrogen than the 
American fertilizers, and nearly three times as much soluble phosphoric 
acid, while in the American articles a given amount of fertilizing mate- 
rial costs 60 to 65 per cent. more than in the German, not taking into 
account the generally superior mechanical preparation of the latter. As 
regarding two elements of cost, capital can be had about as easily at 4 
to 5 per cent. in Germany as at 6 or 7 per cent. in Connecticut and New 
York; but the difference in wages of labor is greater. 

Imperfect pulverization—The editor of the Southern Cultivator ¢com- 
plains of the quality of the acid phosphates placed on the southern mar- 
ket. He states that the numerous samples which he had examined 
were made from Charleston phosphate so coarsely ground that the sul- 
phuric acid applied had not been able to permeate the material. The 
consequente was that only a very small proportion of the “ fertilizer” 
had been brought into a soluble condition. 

Regulating sales of fertilizers——The legislature of New Hampshire has 
passed a law regulating the sales of fertilizers, requiring that all pack- 
ages be accompanied by certificates giving date of manufacture and per- 
centages of ammonia and other constituents. In case of false certifica- 
tion a fine of $500 is imposed, and for sale without license, a fine of $200. 

Chemical analysis of fertilizers.—At a recent meeting of the Queen’s 
County (Ireland) Agricultural Society, Dr. Cameron stated that he had 
been consulting chemist to the society for the last nine years, during 
which time there had been a great change for the better in the charac- 
ter of fertilizers sold, and this change was justly attributable to the ef- 
forts of the society. The mischief which might result from a want of 
such organized watchfulness over the trade in fertilizers was exampled 
in the west of Ireland in 1871, where whole districts were laid waste, ow- 
ing to the farmers having been misled into buying spurious guano at 
£15 to £17 per ton, which was not worth more than £4 per ton. In 
hundreds of cases the potatoes grown on this stuff did not reach the 
pens gooseberries, and the turnips sown with it grew no larger than 
apples. 

Chemical manures in Great Britain.—It is estimated that about 500,000 
tons of chemical manures are annually produced in the United King- . 
dom of Great Britain. 

Bone-mills established by co-operation—In England many of the large 
farmers take part in the establishment of bone-mills, whither they send 
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their purchased bones to be ground, thus securing an unadulterated 
bone-flour. 

The guano supply—Dr. Voelcker reports to the English Royal Agrti- 
cultural Society that the supply of guano of good quality from the 
Peruvian islands will probably be abundant for many years. 

Sea-weed as a fertilizer.—Professor 5. W. Johnson, in presenting sev- 
eral analyses of sea-weed made in the laboratory of the Sheffield Scien- 
- tific School, shows that a fertilizer formed of dried and pulverized sea- 
weed and fish- -guano, in the proportion of 1,970 pounds of the former to 
30 pounds of the latter nearly resembles stable-manure in composition, . 
but is much more concentrated, so that one ton of the mixture is nearly 
equivalent to five tons of stable- manure. Mr. George E. Waring, of 
Newport, Rhode Island, states that the farmers of his neighborhood 1 pay 
$4 to $4.50 per ton for sea-weed and haul it four or five miles. Large 
quantities of rock-weed are sold in New London and Stonington, Con- 
necticut, and intermediate places for the same prices. 

It sh ould be remembered, however, that sea-weed which has been long 
subjected to the washing of the waves, or to exposure to the sun in small 
quantities, is worth comparatively little as a fertilizer. 

Applications of burned clay—Mr. Mechi has found burned subsoil an 
excellent and profitable application on cold tenacious clays containing 
very little calcareous matter. When he took his farm he burned thou- 
sands of loads, putting 80 loads per acre on some fields, and the effect 
of the application is still shown after the lapse of twenty-eight years. 
But it is his practice to repeat the dressing after a certain number of 
years. The clay should be well dried before burning, and when the 
heap has been made red-hot it will continue to burn the earth which is 
gradually added toit. The alkalies are set free by this burning and are 
made available for crops, especially roots, and the calcined material, 
worked into the soil, brings it into a comparatively friable condition. 
The method may be considered as a short way of attaining a condition 
of soil ordinarily reached by long cultivation. This dressing costs him 
about one shilling per ton, applied. 

Fish oil and guano.—New York papers of August, 1872, stated that, 
during the two weeks ending the 17th of the month, the waters of Long 
Island swarmed with menhaden. One fishing company took 1,300,000, 
realizing $1 per thousand ; another took 3,000,000. One company had 
rendered 5,000,000 into oil and guano during the season, not running 
to its full capacity. The price of the fish, formerly 60 cents per hun- 
dred, had been reduced to $1 per thousand; yet the fishermen asserted 
that they could make money at the latter rate if they could sell their 
whole catch. But only about one-third had been taken by the factories. 

Potash in corn-cobs.—Dr. Herbert Hazard says there are 7.62 parts of 
carbonate of potash in 1,000 parts of corn-cobs. 

Cotton-seed on sugar-land.—Mr. G. G. Zenor, a planter near Patter- 
sonville, Louisiana, last year made 65 hogsheads of sugar from 35 acres 
of old prairie-land, of which 12 acres, fertilized with cotton-seed at a 
cost of $15 per acre, produced 35 hogsheads, or nearly 3 hogsheads per 
acre, the remaining part of the field producing less than 14 hogsheads 
per acre. Thus the surplus product of 13 hogsheads, or 2,000 pounds, 
per acre involves an additional cost for fertilizers of about three-quar- 
ters of a cent per pound. 

Loss of ammonia by exposure.—In a recent experiment hen-manure 
allowed to dry slowly in the air lost in one month five-sixths of its am- 
monia, indicating the value of applications of gypsum or other preyven- 
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tives of waste, and the difference which is likely to exist between the 
fresh and the commercial article. 

Nitrate of soda and sali—Mr. Mechi says that when a farmer obtains 
a profitable increase from the use of nitrate of soda or from salt, 
another, hearing of his success, makes a like application, and perhaps 
meets with an unfavorable result. Why? Because the conditions of 
soil were difierént. In the first case there might have been phosphate 
of limé lying inert in the soil which the soda reached and rendered solu- 
ble for plant-food; in the other case there might not have existed any 
appreciable amount of such inert material. The example thus pre- 
sented by Mr. Mechi illustrates the lesson that no dependence should 
be placed on applications of special fertilizers unless some knowledge 
has been obtained by preliminary experiment or investigation concern- 
ing the relative constitution of the particular soil. 


FARM MANAGEMENT. 


Old ways and new ways in Missouri. J. P.,” now a farmer at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Cass County, Missouri, states that the best part of his life was 
spent in the ship-yards of New York City, which he left only about five 
years ago. Notwithstanding his inexperience in farming, he has met 
with a fair success, to which the information derived from agricultural 
publications had contributed in no small degree. One of his neighbors 
said that he did not understand how it was that a man from the ship- 
yards could beat old farmers at their own business. Another declared 
that he believed that Mr. P. raised more on 120 acres than he himself did 
on 400. These men are old settlers, practice shallow plowing, and think 
that manure counts for nothing in that region. Mr. P.’s experience has 
proved to him the value of deep plowing and manuring, though Cass 
County is one of the best in Missouri in respect to fertility of soil. 

Large farming in Connecticut.—C. C. and F. W. Goodrich, of Portland, 
Connecticut, cultivate 75 acres of land, applying 16 cords of manure 
per acre. They have contracted for five years for the manure of a 
quarry company whose works lie one mile from their farm, and they 
keep two teams drawing manure in the winter, and one team in the 
summer. They use phosphate to the value of $200 annually, buy their 
grain by the cargo, and grind it in their steam-mill. They feed about 
200 pounds of meal per day. In 1871 they raised on 15 acres 16 tons of 
tobacco, which they sold in New York at prices ranging from 10 to 35 
cents per pound. They raised and sold 3,000 pounds of turnip-seed 
and one ton of onion-seed, which last brought $1 per pound. They also 
grew reat bushels of onions, for which they received $1.75 to $2 per 

arrel. 

Farming in Texas.—Dr. D. W. Brodnax, of Cameron, Milam County, 
Texas, writes that Mr. John Gratham, of that neighborhood, with the 
assistan¢e of an infirm boy, seventeen years of age, cultivated and raised, 
in 1868, 22 acres of cotton, from which he gathered 27 bales averaging 
514 pounds, equal to 283 bales averaging 500 pounds. On other Jand, 
with same labor, he made 1,000 bushels of corn. In 1869, on the same 
land, he made 20 bales of cotton, averaging 522 pounds per bale, and 
800 bushels of corn. In 1870, on the same land and with the same 
labor, he raised 24 bales, averaging 51S pounds per bale, and 1,200 
bushels of corn. His wife and two little daughters assisted in gather- 
ing and saving the erops. In addition, he raised potatoes, onions, and 
all the garden-vegetables usually cultivated here, largely in excess of 
the wants of his family. He also raised a number of hogs, and had a 
considerable quantity of bacon to sell. He paid $3 per acre for his land, 
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Gardening in California —An Amador County (California) paper states 
that on Jackson Creek, in that county, there are four acres which have 
been under tillage for the last twenty years, and which are now owned 
and worked by six men and cultivated in vegetables, grapes, and fruit. 
The following is a statement of annual products: 375 loads of vegetables 
for the county markets, averaging $15 in value per load, $5,625; S00 
gallons of wine, sold on the premises at an average of 75 cents per 
gallon, $600; total sales, $6,225, or $1,556.25 per acre, besides vegetables, 
fruit, and wine for ten persons, and the feed of three cows and four 
horses. 


LIVE STOCK AND MEAT. 


Cattle transportation—The New York Times, in an articie on the 
meat-markets of that city, says that the evils attendant on cattle trans- 
portation are still severely felt. Cattle continue to be transported 
in crowded and badly-constructed cars, and. as a consequence, cannot 
be fed or watered without much loss of time. Suffering from thirst and 
hunger as they are carried over the route, they become restive, and be- 
fore reaching the journey’s end many of them are so badly bruised that 
when they are slaughtered large portions of the meat are unfit for use. 
The improved trucks which were temporarily used on one or two lines 
of road have been set aside, because they could not be as quickly 
loaded or unloaded, nor be packed with as large a number of animals 
as could the common cattle-cars. 

Oatile transportation in Austria —The Austrian government has en- 
forced the use, on all the railways of that empire, of an improved cattle- 
truck, arranged substantially on the Reid plan, and suitable for feeding 
and watering during transportation. 

Heavy purchases of stock—The purchases of one shipper at the Union 
Stock Yards of Chicago, in 1871, amounted to $10,000,000. 

Short-horns and Ayrshires in Minnesota.—The first annual sale of the 
Lyndale herd of Colonel William 8. King, near Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
took place June 19, 1872. Twenty-eight short-horn cows and heifers 
were sold at an average of $614; 12 short-horn bulls at an average of 
$450; 16 Ayrshire cows and heifers at an average of $124, and 7 Ayr- 
shire bull-calves at an average of $66; total sales, $25,045. Parties 
from Minnesota, Iowa, and Ilinois were the purchasers—the Glen Flora 
Stock-Breeding Association of Waukegan, Illinois, being the largest 
buyer, and taking nearly half of the short-horns, including 5 cows, at 
$1,700, $1,500, and $1,000. One of the bulls purchased by the associ- 
aun was resold to the agent of the Iowa Agricultural College for 

1,000. 

Sale of short-horns in England.—At the auction sale of Messrs. Har- 
ward & Dowuing’s herd of short-horns at Winterford, Kidderminster, 
England, September 18, 1872, 52 cows and heifers and 9 bulls were sold 
for £15,458; the cows and heifers averaging a little over £237, and the 
bulls about £346. One of the bulls brought 1,650 guineas. 

Rearing mules in Kentucky.—Mr. S. H. Elliott, of Edgar County, 
Kentucky, made a change in his stock in 1865 and tuined his attention 
to rearing mules. At the close of 1871 he was feeding 150. He gives 
the followizg statement of average expense and profit per mule: cost of 
mule at weaning, $50; cost of keeping for 18 months, $20; total ex- 
pense, $70; market-value at end of this period, $150; profit, $80. 

Angora goats in California.—A San José (California) journal states 
that Butterfield & Son, on the San Benito, eighteen miles beyond Hol- 
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lister, have 120 thorough-bred Angora goats and 2,000 grades from one- 
half to sixty-three-sixty-fourths of pure blood. The fleeces of the grades 
were sold in New York, last year, at an average of 80 cents per pound. 
The writer judges that there must be quite 25,000 Angora grades in the 
State ranging trom one-half blood to very nearly pure. 

Angora goats in Utah—A co-operative company formed through the 
efiorts of J. E. Johnson, editor of the Utah Pomologist, having arranged 
for the importation of 130 Angora and Thibet goats for crossing with the 
common goat, succeeded in obtaining 108, which arrived in good condi- 
tion. A portion of the shipment was lost in a severe storm on the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

Value of improved blood —Mr. H. McCoughtry, of Winthrop, Iowa, 
writing in the early part of the present year, stated that in April, 1871, 
he procured from a breeder in New York an Essex boar six months old 
at a price of $50. The express charges amounted to $19.40, making the 
total cost $69.40. The cost of the animal becoming known among Mr. 
McCoughtry’s neighbors excited much mirth at his expense. But a few 
months afterward he obtained $50 for five pigs got from a grade Hssex 
sow by the boar, and in the fall and winter received $50 for the services 
of the latter. 

Foot and mouth disease in England.—English official reports show 
691,565 animals attacked by foot and mouth disease in 1871. 

Milk from diseased cows.—In respect to the milk of cows affected with 
foot and mouth disease, the report of the Massachusetts board of health 
for 1871 shows that human beings may contract the disease by the 
use of such milk; in such cases the affection is generally limited to a 
sore mouth, and in rare instances the latter is accompanied by eruptions 
on the body. But when the milk is used by invalids and growing 
children more serious consequences may result. | 

Canned meat in Texas.—The stock firm of Allen, Poole & Co., in 
Southern Texas, employs about 1,000 men, owns over 200,000 head of 
cattle, brands 50,000 calves annually, and sells annuaily in the New 
Orleans market 24,000 calves, at prices ranging from $5 to $8 net, these 
sales including proceeds of animals purchased from other herdsmen. 
The firm has lately taken up the business of canning beef roasted by 
a patented process. The rough meat, neck and shoulders, are rejected 
in canning, and each can contains three to eight pounds of beef, gener- 
ally in one piece. The juice is wholly retained, and the meat is said to 
be rich in flavor, though somewhat too much done to suit the tasteof 
many, and free from bone and gristle. It is sold by the quantity at 
about 14 cents per pound. The hides are shipped to New York, and 
average 13 cents per pound, or $5 to $6 per hide. 

Australian canned meats —The imports of Australian canned meats 
into the kingdom of Great Britain have risen from 91 cwt. in 1866, 
valued at £321, to 257,160 ewt., in 1871, valued at £515,186. 

Eaposing sales of bad meat.—The New York Tribune a few months ago 
published an article exposing the frauds practiced by a certain class of 
market-men on the people of that city, in the “fixing up” and vending 
of bad meat and poultry. The article included a list of offenders, with 
particulars of their offenses. 

Refrigerating cars.—Retfrigerating cars, for the transportation of fresh 
meat, butter, fruit, &e., are now run on most of the freight-trains from 
Chicago to New York. They are built with double walls filled in with 
charcoal, have a capacity for two tons of ice each, and can carry about 
20,000 pounds of treight. They are so arranged that there is a constant 
circulation of cool dry air, and are examined at points on the road and 
ice supplied if necessary. 
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Preseveation of grain in vacuum—The method proposed by Louvel, 
aud favorably reported ou by the French Academy of Sciences, is that of 
storing grain in large upright cylinders having openings above and below 
for admission and removal of material. The cylinder being filled, a 
vacuum of about 10 centimeters is produced by an air-pump, thus de- 
stroying insect life and drying any grain which may have been stored 
in a damp condition. 

Preventing heating in grain-stacks—A simple instrument has lately 
been devised, under the name of the hay-stack ventilator, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and counteracting the heating in the interior of 
stacks of hay or grain. It consists mainly of a wrought-iron tube, about 
3 inches in digmeter, long enough to reach into the middle of the stack, 
provided with a conical point at the tip, and pierced for about two-thirds 
its length with numerous holes. <A screw arrangement is affixed te the 
posterior extremity, by which it can be connected with an accompany- 
ing discharge-pipe. Tor use this apparatus is to be driven horizontally 
into the stack to be investigated, either by means of a mallet or by a 
screw arrangement, and the temperature ascertained after a shert inter- 
val by introducing a self-registering thermometer. Should the tempera- 
ture be too high at any point in the stack, a tin tube is to be affixed 
vertically to the outer end of the iron tube, and an outward current of 
air from the interior of the stack produced, by means of which the heat 
is speedily carried off without any injury to the stack. Hooks may be 
attached to the tip of the instrument, by which small samples of the 
central part of the stack can be brought out. 

A large wheat-field—A farmer named Mitchell, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, California, had 36,000 acres in wheat early in March of the pres- 
ent year, and expected to increase the area to over 40,000 acres by the 
middle of that month. 

A California wheat-crop.—The Haywood (California) Advocate states 
that Mr. John Minges, near Grayson, would market from his ranch this 
season 4,000 tons of wheat. 

Successive volunteer crops.—Mr. Benjamin Ely, of Buckeye Tewnship, 
Yolo County, California, laid down 45 acres to wheat in 1865, and after- 
ward harvested five successive crops without sowing, plowing, or har- 
rowing after the first season; but hogs were turned in on the stubble 
ground. The field averaged 35 bushels per acre yearly for the five 
years, and on the sixth year produced a good crop of hay. 


FRUIT. 


Lrwit shipments of Southern Illinois—The Centralia (Illinois) Senti- 
nel of August 15, 1872, reported the following shipments from that 
point during the preceding week: By express, 40,000 pounds of peaches, 
and 290 pounds of grapes; by freight, 6,025 pounds of grapes, 10,980 
pounds of apples, 1,120 pounds of pears, and 998,250 pounds of peaches. 
Total, 1,056,665 pounds; or 5284 tons. Producers realized but little 
over expenses of gathering, boxing, freight, and commission. 

Delaware strawberry shipments—According to ofticial.statements, the 
first considerable shipment in 1872 of strawberries from the Delaware 
Peninsula (Delaware and the eastern shore of Maryland) was on May 
23, three car-loads, and the shipments gradually increased up to 51 ear- 
loads, forwarded June 3. The season virtually closed on June 17, by 
which time 434 car-loads had passed north over the Delaware Railroad, 
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making, at the usual rate of 250 bushels per caz, 108,500 bushels, giving 
to growers an estimated average return of 5 cents per quart. The con- 
ditions of the season were such that the Delaware crop had little advan- 
tage in arrival over that of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and prices 
were therefore low. Only 27 car-loads were shipped from Delaware in 
1870, and 219 in 1871. 

Peaches in the Delaware Peninsula—The Tribune, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, states the peach-crop of the Delaware Peninsula, in 1872, as 
follows: Shipments by rail, 1,970,400 baskets; by water to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, 1,457,368 baskets; taken up by canners, 73,282 
baskets; estimated amount absorbed by home consumption and distilla- 
tion into brandy, 118,950 baskets ; total, 3,600,000 baskets. At an 
average of 40 cents per basket, clear of freight and commission, the 
net returns to growers would reach $1,440,000. : 

A Maryland peach-farm.—Myr. Edward Wilkins, of Chestertown, Mary- 
land, is stated to have 136,000 peach-trees on 1,350 acres. The peaches 
are packed in crates, each containing two baskets, and are sent to Balti- 
more by his own steamboat, and delivered at a canning-factory which 
contracts for his whole crop. 

Pear-culture in Vermont—In a paper read before the Vermont board 
of agriculture in February, 1872, Mr. Henry Lane indorsed the estimate 
that not 5 per cent. of all the pear-trees sold by nurserymen and 
planted in that State lived to the age of ten years, adding that, in his 
opinion, setting aside the Lake Champlain region, not 2 per cent. of 
the pear-trees planted in the rest of the State during the last twenty- 
five years had arrived to a profitable maturity. A very great proportion 
of the failures had been caused byimproper selection—taking trees from 
milder climates and those which had been unduly stimulated in the nur- 
sery. 

The banana-trade.-—The Boston Cultivator estimates the amount of 
bananas usually received at that port during the season at 8 cargoes, 
worth at the wharf $6,000 to $7,000 each, making, with 50 cargoes 
received at New York, a total of about $375,000 as the value of receipts 
at New York and Boston. The banana season begins in March or April 
and extends into August. Baracoa, on the north coast of Cuba, is a 
favorite shipping port; shipments are also made from Aspinwall and 
the Spanish Main. 

Shipments of Catifornia fruit—The Boston Commercial Bulletin of 
January 6, 1572, reported the arrival during that week of the first ship- 
ment of pears ever made direct from California to that city. The ship- 
ment consisted of 400 boxes, of 3 pecks each, forwarded by rail from 
Sacramento, and was received in excellent condition. The freight-bill 
amounted to $700, averaging $2.334 per bushel. 

The Pacific Rural Press, of September 28, 1872, says that one firm in 
Sacramento had already, during the season, shipped 13 car-loads of 
Bartlett pears by rail overland. 

Oranges in Southern California.—California papers state the orange- 
crop of Los Angeles County for the season of 1871-’72 at five millions, 
nearly five times the amount of the preceding crop; average price $20 
per thousand. Lots of low quality sold at $7,and some extra fine 
brought $35 per thousand. 

Fluctuations in the California grape-crop.—General Henry M. Naglee, 
of San José, California, an experienced viniculturist, says that, as a 
rule, in two years out of five, the grape-crop of the State is compara- 
tively a failure. 

Dried fruit in North Carolina.—The annual yalue of the dried fruit 
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sent from High Point, North Carolina, is stated at between $300,000 
and $400,000. Every family in the surrounding region has its orchard 
and drying-house; the latter frequently rudely built of logs, with a flue 
running through it. 

The Alden fruit-drying process.—The Alden process, which is briefly 
characterized as a method cf evaporating the moisture of the fruit by 
conveying the latter gradually through a hot-air chamber, on frames 
attached to an endless vertical chain, is being introduced largely in 
fruit growing regions. The peculiar value of the process lies in the re- 
markable retention of the original flavor of the fruit, and the perfectly 
clean and bright condition of the dried article. Large amounts of the 
Alden preparations are taken up by the United States Government for 
Army and Navy use. : 

- A committee of the New York Farmers’ Club, which recently visited 
an Alden factory at Neshanie, New Jersey, reports as follows concern- 
ing a small evaporator, capabie of working 300 busheis of apples per 
week: Price of the evaporator, $1,000; cost of building, &c., $1,000. 
Total investment, $2,000. Running expenses per week : 500 bushels or 
apples, at 30 cents per bushel, $90; wages of one man, $12; of eight 
girls, $40; one-half ton of coal, $7; interest, $10; contingencies of fac- 
tory, $7.95; a liberal allowance for cost of barrels, freight, and miscel- 
laneous incidentals, $25.05. Total weekly expenses, $192. Receipts 
per week: 2,000 pounds evaporated apples, at 15 cents per pound, $300; 
700 pounds dried cores and skins, at 6 cents per pound, $42. Total, 
$342, showing a net profit, per week, of fully $150. The cores and 
skins are sold to a company which manufactures them into jelly. 

Cranberries in Wisconsin.—in the neighborhood of Berlin, Wisconsin, 
there are large tracts of marsh-lands in which the cranberry is indige- 
nous. There were about 2,400 acres under improvement in 1871, the im- 
provements consisting of ditches, flood-gates, and dams, for drainage ~ 
and flowing, no further culture being given. Among the largest grow- 
ers are Messrs. H. 8S. Sacket and James Carey. Mr. Sacket had 520 
acres of marsh under culture in 1871, which produced 4,100 barrels, 
or 12,300 bushels of cranberries; these were marketed at $56,000, or an 
average of about $14 per barrel. His berries are wholly of the Beil 
and Bugle varieties, receive extra care, are of superior size, and bring 
the highest prices. Mr. Carey had 200 acres in bearing which produced 
5,000 barrels. Mr. Sacket reports the shipments of cranberries from 
Berlin in 1871 at 18,000 barrels. He adds that there are cranberry 
marsh-lands in that vicinity purchasable, unimproved, at $10 to $20 per 
acre, Which, after being handled for three or four years, would net $500 
to $1,000 per acre. Generally speaking, the berries can be placed in 
Chicago at an expense of $5 per barrel, including cost of growing, pick- 
ing, and marketing. 

The Western Farmer reports that 25,000 barrels of eranberries were 
grown in the vicinity of Berlin in 1872. 


TIMBER AND TREE CULTURE. 


Timber in California.—The Report of the California State Agricultural 
Society for 187071 says that, according to careful estimates, one-third 
of the wood and timber existing in California twenty-two years ago has 
been consumed. The requirements of the State for forest preducts will 
be at least ten times greater for the next twenty-two years. The scar- 
city of hard-wood timber is particularly injurious by restraining the 
manufacture and enhancing the prices of agricultural machinery and 
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vehicles. Recent experiments made by the State Agricultural Society 
have shown that, contrary to a prevalent impression, the climate is not 
unfavorable to the growth of hard-wood timber. 

Tree culture in Cali fornid—The legislature of California recently 
passed an act to encourage the culture of forest and timber trees. It 
provides for three commissioners, who appoint a State forester at a salary 
of $175 per month. The forester is to collect, exchange, grow, and im- 
port seeds and seedlings of forest and timber trees and distribute them 
gratuitously, is authorized to expend $3,000 yearly for these purposes, 
and is to be assisted in the distribution by the county supervisors. He 
is also authorized to expend $3,000 the first year, and afterward $2,000 
annually, in establishing and maintaining nurseries for rearing trees and 
aeclimatizing foreign plants and trees, and from these nurseries shade- 
trees are to be furnished for grounds belenging to the State and its 
counties and cities. The forester is also to diffuse information respect- 
ing tree-culture. 

Large enterprise in tree-planting.—It is announced that Mr. S. T. Kelsey 
has contracted with the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa I*é Railroad to 
plant a quarter-section in trees every ten miles along the line of the 
road from Atchison to the western line of the State, a distance of 
about three hundred miles. Heis allowed eight years in which to com- 
plete the work, is to provide the stock, plant and maintain the trees, 
and is to receive from the road a section of land at each point of plant- 
ing, including the quarter-section in trees. 

Pine-timber in Eastern Massachusetts —Mr. W. D. Philbrick, of Mid- 
dlesex County, Massachusetts, says that twenty-five years ago, within 
his recollection, the best clear white pine sold there for $15 per thousand ; 
now it is difficult to find as good a quality at $80 per thousand. 

Destruction of forests in the Northwest.—Mr. Jonathan Periam, of Chi- 
cago, estimates that 330,000 acres are annually denuded of timber in 
Northern Michigan and Wisconsin, and Mr. Arthur Bryant estimates 
the annual area of destruction in the same district with Minnesota 
joined at 600,000 acres. 

European larch.—Professor James Mathews, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, who has grown the Huropean larch in Lowa for seventeen years, 
is led by his experience to doubt the durability of its wood when grown 
on rich western soils. Authorities indicate a certain coldness of climate 
met poverty of soil as necessary to the production of this timber in per- 

ection. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Raising poultry in Towa.—Mrs. D. W. Gage, near Ames, Iowa, raised in 
1871 600 chickens, of which about 150 were Brahmas and Houdans, the 
rest being half-blood. One Brahma cock, nine months old, weighed 113 
pounds. The poultry brought at Ames 6 cents per pound, live weight, 
while pork brought $3.20 per hundred. Mrs. Gage states that she can 
raise poultry as cheaply as she can pork, weight for weight, and generally 
sell for twice as much. As to her method of rearing, for three or four 
days after hatching, the chickens were fed with hard-boiled eggs and 
cheese-curd, after which they received mush made from corn-meal and 
wheat. Mrs. Gage recommends willows planted close as a shelter for 
fowls; the leaves also afford them an agreeable food. She finds the 
Brahmas profitable for market, but for the home-table prefers Houdans. 

Aylesbury ducks.—A London journal states that a very large trade is 
carried on in Aylesbury and its neighborhood in furnishing young ducks 
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for the London market. Supplies are forwarded by rail, twice a week, 
the shipment from Aylesbury often reaching several tons. More than 
£20,000 per year are ‘returned to the neighborhood for these fowls. In 
January V5 1872, the eggs brought 8 shillints per dozen. The ducks are 
chiefly raised by cottagers, who make a ood living, and it is not un- 
usual to find 2,000 to 3,000 young ducks in one cottage or its adjoining 
premises. The great point of the business lies in forcing the fowls 
rapidiy and skillfully. After the first week in November they are forced 
on with stimulating food, barley-meal, tallow-greaves, whole barley, 
&c. Soon after Christmas they begin to lay. The eggs are placed un- 
der hens, and when they are hatched one hen takes charge of three or 
four broods. A large proportion of the ducklings die. They are fed 
on boiled eggs, chop; ped fine and sprinkled with a ‘little meal, and after- 

ward boiled bullock’s liver, cut fine, is mixed with the food. But little 
water is allowed. After the ducks are about three weeks old they re- 

ceive barley-meal, tallow-greaves, &c., and in six or seven weeks are fit 
for market, wei ighing 2 pounds to 3 pounds each. 

Statistics of egg consumption.—The American Poultry Gazette reports 
414,034 barrels of eggs received in New York City during 1871, con- 
taining 25,912,210 dozen, worth $5,661,973.85. This account does not 
include small packages and eggs brought in by marketmen and others 
living near the city, which, itis estimated, would swell the value to over 
$8,000,000. 

The’ Chicago Times, a few months ago, gave a detailed statement 
-of the receipts of fifty-seven dealers in that city, for the year ending 
July 31, 1871, amounting to 4,662,500 dozen; estimated receipts of 
other dealers, 4, 000,000 dozen; making a total for the year of 8,662,500 
dozen. 


CORN-FODDER. 


Corn-fodder.—Mr. R. H. Simmons writes the Germantown (Pennsyl- 
vania) Telegraph that, on June 3, he drilled 12 quarts of cornin rows 
2 feet apart on one-third of an acre of mucky land, manured with 14 cords 
of fine manure. He cultivated twice, taking one-half hour each time, 
his man following him with a hand-hoe; total time in cultivating and 
hoeing, three hours. The corn grew 10 feet high, and was eut up just 
as the tassels began to blossom; it made 300 bundles, averaging 20 
pounds green and § pounds dry, being at the rate of 7,200 pounds of 
dry fodder per acre. This dried fodder, he judged from his own ex- 
perience, to be worth more for feeding to milch-cows than the best hay, 
ton for ton. His cows ate it perfectly clean, and gave a large flow of 
milk while kept upon it. 

“DB. i...” of Peekskill, New York, states that in the last part of June, 
1871, he cut three tons of hay from 24 acres, and early in July plowed 
this area 7 or 8 inches, harrowed smooth, and drilled mixed western 
corn in rows 4 feet apart, sowing 2 bushels per acre, covered the drills 
with fresh cow-manure, laying the latter 1 foot wide and 3 inches deep, 
and covered this dressing lightly with earth. The cultivator was run 
through the corn four times up to neuen 10, and no hoeing was given. 
September 10, he cut the corn with a sickle, laying it cresswise with 
the rows, and let it remain for five days, then tied in bundles and 
stooked on adjoining grass-land. The corn-field was immediately re- 
plowed, smoothed, and seeded to timothy. The corn stood in stook for 
two months, when, being well cured, it was housed. The stalks were tall 
and slender and the corn was eaten clean, without machine-eutting, fur- 
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nishing one meal per day for all his cattle up to the middle of April, 
1872. There were 8 tons of the corn-fodder, making, with the hay, 11 
tons of forage from 24 acres. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Steam culture in Europe——In Great Britain there are single establish- 
ments for manufacturing steam-plows so extensive that they employ 
constantly not less than 1,200 men. In England between 400 ‘and 500 
sets of steam-plows are held by companies and by individual owners 
for hire, and give good profits to the proprietors. In Scotland joint- 
stock companies are investing in land and steam-machinery and secur- 
ing large dividends; and in Germany, also, steam-power is working a 
revolution in agriculture. 

British agricultural returns.—In illustration of the value of the agri- 
cultural returns now annually collected in Great Britain, English jour- 
nals reproduce the estimate of Mr. Caird, based on these returns and 
published in the London Times of September, 1871, and show its corre- 
spondence with the actual result. According to the estimate, with a late 
harvest, an import of 11,000,000 quarters of wheat would suffice for the 
wants of Great Britain for the present year, but with the expected early 
harvest, 10,000,000 quarters would be sufficient. The imports for the 
year up to August 1 were about 10,000,000 quarters. 

The agricultural returns of Great Britain for 1872 give the following 
particulars: Wheat, 3,599,158 acres, showing an increase of .8 per cent. 
over the wheat acreage of 1871, and 2.8 per cent. over that of 1870. 
Barley, 2,516,235 acres, showing a decrease of 2.9 per cent. from the 
acreage of 1871, and 2.5 per cent. from that of 1870. Oats, 2,705,645 
acres, showing a decrease of .3 per cent. from the acreage of 1871, and 
2.1 per cent. from that of 1870. Potatoes, 564,083 acres, showing a de- 
crease of 10.1 per cent. from the acreage of 1871, and 4 per cent. from 
that of 1870. Hops, 61,929 acres, showing an increase of .5 per cent. 
over the acreage of 1871, and .2 per cent. over that of 1870. On the 25th 
of June, 1872, there were in Great Britain 5,624,106 cattle, 27,922,864 
sheep, and 2,784,890 pigs. Inthe number of cattle there was an increase 
of 5.3 per cent. over that of 1871, and 4.1 per cent. over that of 1870; 
in the number of sheep an increase of 2.9 per cent. over that of 1871, and 
a decrease of 1.7 per cent. from that of 1870; in the number of pigs, an 
increase of 11.4 per cent. over that of 1871, and 28.3 per cent. over that 
of 1870. 

Agricultural progress in Scotland.—A few months ago, in an address 
before the Haddingtonshire Association, Scotland, Mr. George Hope, 
illustrating the advance which had been made in agriculture within his 
own recollection, said that he had seen the county thoroughly tile- 
drained, and the farmers enabled to dispense with plain fallows, substi- 
tuting large crops of potatoes and turnips. The product of the grain- 
crops had increased 50 per cent., and in many cases had doubled, while 
the number of sheep and cattle fed and marketed had increased 200 per 
cent. A few years ago, scarce a penny was outlaid for manures and 
feeding stuffs, but now the annual outlay for these equaled the rental 
of the whole county. At the time of his speaking there were eight 
steam-plows in the county. 

The secret of a prosperous agriculture.—Mr. Mechi, the well-known Eng- 
lish agriculturist, says that it is precisely because British farmers have 
their customers, the British manufacturers, almost at their doors, while 
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other corn-producing countries have not the like advantages, that Brit- 
ish agriculture is rich and thriving. 

Farmers’ protective association.—Four farmers’ clubs in Southwestern 
New Jersey, namely, the Progressive Farmers’ Club, of Mount Laurel ; 
the Farmers’ Club of Woodbury; the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of Camden County ; and the Burlington County Farmers’ Club, at 
Mount Holly, have associated themselves together under the name of 
the Farmers’ Conference Club of New Jersey, and have engaged a promi- 
nent member of the Philadelphia bar as a permanent counsel for the 
advice and assistance of members. This action has been taken on ac- 
count of grievances heretofore suffered by farmers dealing with the city 
markets. 

Association of producers.—The Sidney Farmers’ Association of Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, contracts, on behalf of its members, for sales 
and purchases in quantity. For example, in a membership of 100 
there are 1,000 hogs to be disposed of; a committee is appointed who 
arrange for their sale, securing a small advance over current prices, on 
account of the size of the lot. In selling grain, the general shipper of 
the association returns the value of the grain in the Toledo, New York, 
or Boston market, (as the case may be,) after deducting charges of 
transportation, and a commission of one-half cent per bushel. 

Agricultural organization ix California—Much interest has been 
aroused in California in respect to agricultural organization for busi- 
ness purposes, and a State Farmers’ Union has been projected, includ- 
ing in its scheme local clubs with representation in the central society. 
The co-operative principle has been carried into effect with much dd- 
vantage in several town and county associations of farmers in that 
State. At a meeting of the Stanislaus Farmers’ Club, at La Grange, 
December 8, 1872, Mr, W. J. Warder said that in an interview with Mr. 
Ten Basch, of San Francisco, that gentlemen had offered to ship wheat 
for associated farmers at the lowest market-prices, to advance $20 per 
ton while afloat, without interest, to make no charge for drayage or 
storage, and to charge commission only for sales in Liverpool. If the 
wheat was to be stored for a rise, it would be held at a rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum. It was stated that the Oakland club by combining 
had obtained their sacks that season at 11 cents apiece, instead of 15 
to 20 cents apiece, the current price, and that parties had offered to the 
club, on grain in store, an advance of 70 per cent. at 6 and 7 per cent. 
interest, yearly. At the Sonoma Farmers’ Club allusion was made to 
the successtul operation of combinations of farmers in Iowa and Illi- 
nois, owning warehouses, employing shipping agents, and forwarding 
products by the car-load and cargo under special contracts with rail- 
roads, mercantile men, and consumers. 

Corn for fuel.—D. H. Wheeler, secretary of the Nebraska State board 
of agriculture, reports that during the winter of 1871~72 many families 
in all parts of the State used corn for fuel, finding it cheaper, consider- 
ing its low price in the market, than coal at $9 per ton. It is claimed 
that 50 to 100 bushels of corn per acre area common yield, and that the 
cost of raising is 8 to 11 cents per bushel. The corn makes a good fire, 
but requires constant attention. 

Potato-starch factories—Mr. Moses Woodward, of Jefferson, Coos 
County, New Hampshire, an experienced starch manufacturer, states 
that in his section a good potato-starch mill capable of turning out nine 
tons of starch per week would cost about $3,800, not including power 
for engine or mill-dam. As mueh power would be required as for a com- 
mon wool-carding machine, and three men would be needed to work the 
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factory. The process of manufacture is comparatively simple, and any 
ordinary man could learn itin three months. Common potatoes usually 
yield 8 pounds of starch per bushel; good table-potatoes, 9 pounds, and 
it takes about one-half of a cord of wecd to dry one ton of stareh. 

An expert in Hinsdale, New Hampshire, says that the manufacture of 
potato-starch cannot be made profitable where more than 25 cents per 
bushel] are paid for the potatoes. Another statement, from Northeastern 
Vermont, shows that in the fall of 1871 the factories in that region paid 
25 cents per bushel for potatoes. A writer in Malone, Franklin County, 
New York, reports that within a radius of ten miles from that village 
there are 20 starch-factories, that these cost from $4,000 to $6,000 each, 
and work up 4,000 to 12,000 bushels of potatoes each in a season, their 
daily capacity ranging from 300 to 400 bushels. A bushel of potatoes . 
yields 9 to 10$ pounds of starch. 

The Manchester Mirror reports the names of sixty-five potato-starch 
factories in Northern New Hampshire, nearly all of them being in the 
counties of Coos and Grafton. In 1871 these factories made 3,0604 tons 
of starch. Levi Bartlett, referring to his visit to that region and the 
proiits obtained by its farmers in growing potatoes for starch, says that 
a large proportion of the lands are new, recently cleared from forests. 
He indicates the danger arising from the exhaustive nature of the crep, 
and the probability that serious prospective injury might be averted by 
returning to the soil the potato pomace remaining after the separation 
of the starch, with the plant-tops, thus restoring most of the mineral 
elements—potash, phosphoric acid, &c.—abstracted from the soil. 

Agricultural machinery in Oregon.—The Willamette Farmer states that 
the sales of agricultural machinery in Portland, Oregon, during May, 
1872, amounted to $300,000, sales by one house reaching $176,000. Ac- 
cording to estimate, about one million dollars’ worth of agricultural ma- 
chinery has been sold in Oregon during the season, 75 per cent. of the 
purchase-money going out of the State to meet manufacturers’ charges 
and freight. 

Inducements to immigrants—Mrs. Calton Belt, of Locopolis, Mississippi, 
in view of proposed immigration from Alsace, offers homes for sixty 
farmers and their families, and engages to make loans to such as have 
not means to commence operations. Tifty acres are to be set apart for 
each cottage; 15 acres to be rent free for the family sustenance, the 
rest to be cultivated in cotton, of which the lessor shall receive one-half. 
Homes are also offered to a manufacturing colony. 

An immigrant’s success —The following points are from an account 
given in the London Agricultural Gazette: In 1855 Charles Butcher 
and son arrived from England in Monroe County, New York, where they 
obtained work at $16 per month, each. Commencing penniless, they 
accumulated in three years between $500 and $600. They then bought 
a farm of 64 acres at $50 an acre, paying $500 in cash. The farm was 
subject to overflow and the ravages of wire-worms, but the new owners 
renovated it by skillful labor. The son married. In five years the farm 
was paid for and stocked, and after about two years more was sold for 
$85 per acre. <A better farm of 140 acres was purchased at $95 per 
acre, which is now paid for, and the whole property is now valued at 
over $15,000. Lately, the iather, at the age of fifty-eight years, has 
sold his interest to the son for $10,000, payable in twelve years, at 7 per 
cent. interest. 

Disproportionate premiums.—Mr, C. T. Leonard, of Ohio, reports that 
a certain agricultural society in that State, at its first annual fair in 1866, 
ofiered premiums on horses to the amount of $210, of which only $6 
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was for farm-horses, while the premiums on wheat and corn amounted 
to $7.50 only, and on cheese to $13. He adds that the premium-lists of 
the society in later years have shown a similar disproportion. In the 
autumn of 1871 he visited the fair of an agricultural society whose offi- 
cers had cut down the premiums on fast horses. When the time arrived 
for the exhibition of this class those who had entered horses rode into 
the ring and insisted on the premiums being doubled in amount, and 
their demands were complied with. 

Experimental stations—The system of agricultural experimental sta- 
tions is rapidly extending in Italy. In consequence of information 
obtained and circulated by the minister of agriculture, respecting the 
experimental stations in Germany, seven new stations have been estab- 
lished on the German model. These are located at Udine, Modena, 
Milan, Lodi, Padua, Florence, and Turin. 

Application of entomological science.—Professor 8. I. Smith, in a recent 
address before the Connecticut board of agriculture, made the following 
statement: In 1866 an agricultural paper in Maryland published an 
editorial calling particular attention to a purported discovery for destroy- 
ing the Hessian fly, the inventor offering to sell county-rights for using 
the preventive at $100 each. This “invention” was founded on the 
mistaken supposition that the Hessian fly deposits its eggs on the grain 
in the wheat-ear in midsummer. Professor Walsh thinks that this and 
other erroneous representations of the inventor may be explained on 
the ground that the latter mistook one of the parasites preying on the 
Hessian fly for that insect; in other words, the wheat-grower’s friend for 
his deadly enemy. 

In the debate following Professor Smith’s address, Mr. J. S. Gould, of 
New York, remarked that the asparagus-beetle, so injurious in Great 
Britain and other parts of Europe, was unknown in this country until 
about eight years ago, when it swept down in clouds on the immense 
asparagus-beds of Long Island. Dr. Fitch, the entomologist, was sent 
for, and on his advice the hens were turned into the fields; the result 
has been that the insect now does little damage there. About the same 
time an orange-colored aphis, before unknown in this country, began to 
ravage wheat-crops in New York. In his own region, in 1864, the whole 
crop was destroyed by it. But soon a red bug appeared, preying on 
this aphis, and in the course of three years the latter disappeared. 
Farmers should learn to discriminate between their friends and foes 
among insects, and great losses have resulted from ignorance on this 
and kindred points. 

Mississippi crop reports.—In February, 1872, the legislature of Missis- 
sippi passed an act providing for a system of crop reports in that State, 
under the supervision of the editor of the Field and Factory, an agri- 
cultural journal at Jackson. «Three thousand dollars were appropriated 
to this purpose for the year. 

A New Hampshire farmer.—At a late meeting of the New Hampshire 
board of agriculture at Gilmanton Iron Works, Colonel D. M. Clough 
said that in 1872 he kept 7 yoke of oxen, 105 cattle, 175 sheep, and 4 
horses, raised 2,000 bushels of corn and 1,200 bushels of oats, and cut 
and fed 250 tons of fodder. Colonel Clough, who is now sixty-eight 
years of age, also sorted and placed in crib 1,800 bushels of corn. 

Farming in Iowa.—James P. Coulter, of Johnson County, Towa, raised 
last year 12,000 bushels of corn, 2,000 of oats, 500 of wheat, 900 of 
timothy-seed, and 600 of flax-seed; keeps 300 hogs, 40 cattle, 18 horses, 
and has 640 aeres of prairie-land under cultivation. ; 

Large plantation —Colonel B. G. Lockett, near Albany} Georgia, had 
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this year 6,500 acres in cotton, and 3,500 acres in corn and small grain. 
Three hundred and sixty hands (colored) were employed, receiving 
wages, payable quarterly. Nations were also furnished. 

Colorado flour for the East—The Greeley Tribune, Colorado, in Octo- 
ber, 1872, recorded the fact that an order had been received at Denver 
from Boston for 50 car-loads of flour. 

Large yield of potatoes—The Sac (Iowa) Sun says that Mr. D. B. Nel- 
son, of that vicinity, raised, in 1871, on two acres, 700 bushels of peta- 
toes, and on one acre 525 bushels. 

Different soils for different varieties of potatoes —Mr. C. H. Sweet, 
of Onondaga County, New York, says that several years of experience 
in buying and selling potatoes and experiment in growing them have 
proved to him that different varieties require different soils, if not dif 
ferent methods of culture, in order to the attainment of the best results. 
On chestnut loam, near Rochester, he has grown the Fluke and the 
Prince Albert, obtaining large yields of superior quality ; but on the 
clay-loams of the section where he now resides, and with the same 
manures and culture as in the first-mentioned case, these varieties are 
inferior in yield and quality. In the northern part of the county, on 
sandy and limestone soils, the Early Goodrich does not succeed well, 
while in his locality it is the best in yield and quality of any of the 
varieties grown, not excepting the Early Rose. 

Products of Southeastern Virginia.—The Norfolk Virginian states that 
225,450 bushels of pea-nuts, worth about 500,000, were raised in the 
Southeastern counties of the State in 187i. There were also exported 
about $2,500,000 worth of cotton, fruits, vegetables, &c., besides grain 
and lumber, value not stated. 

Shipments of Missouri swmac.—In the early part of the current year 
12,000 pounds of sumac were shipped from Missouri to New York by 
rail, and thence by vessel to Saint John’s, New Brunswick, to be 
used for tanning purposes. This is stated to have been the first ship- 
ment of sumac from Missouri. 

Onions in Massachusetts —Mr. C. P. Warner, of Sunderland, Massa- 
chusetts, reports his average crop of onions at 500 bushels per acre. 
His most profitable season was in 1864, when prices reached $1.50 per 
bushel. In 1871 he obtained 600 bushels per acre; price 67 cents per 
bushel. The following is his estimate of the cost of the crop per acre: 
Preparation of ground, $10; manures and fertilizers, $100; seed, $15; 
cultivation, $100; rent of land, $30; total, $255. On the crop of 1871 
this would show a profit of $147 per acre. 

Tea-culture in California.—The attempts at tea-growing in California 
appear to have resulted in failure. The experiment in El Dorado 
County was superintended by a gentleman experienced in the tea-culture 
of Japan, but neither there nor at Calistoga did the plant exhibit a sat- 
istactory growth. The Pacific Rural Press expresses the fear that the 
climate of the State is not adapted to tea-culture. 

The Buena Vista vineyards—The Buena Vista Viniculturist Associa- 
tion, of Sonoma County, California, in 1871, made 142,000 gallons of 
wine and 5,000 gallons of brandy. Five thousand bottles of champagne 
are turned out per month, and there were about 30,000 lying in the 
racks in July, 1872. The association has 540 acres of bearing vines. 

Silk-raising in California.The impetus given to the raising of silk- 
worms in California was checked by the failure of the cocoon trade 
with Europe. The introduction of “family reels” for recling the cocoons 
is not deemed desirable, manufacturers of silks preferring larger lots, 
carefully assorted, composed of threads which are uniform in size, 
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luster, and quality. It is now proposed to establish, at central locations 
in silk-raising districts, reeling factories, or ‘¢ ateliers de moulinage,” as 
they are called in France, where cocoons may be reeled “into grege, 
trams, and organzines.” These will afford a market to which small pro- 
ducers can bring their cocoons, and at which they can be assorted and 
reeled in uniform threads of different grades, and in quantities to suit 
manufacturers. 

Fish-culture in California.—The recent report of the president of the 
California Acclimatizing Society stated that the society had then in its 
possession 12,158 eastern trout, 500 Tahoe trout, 1,400 salmon-tront, 
1,700 San Andreas trout, and 9 bass. During the year there had been 
constructed nine ponds, a dweiling-house for the workmen, a hatching- 
house, hatching-boxes, flumes, dams, We. 

Salmon on the Pacific coast.—Reports from the Columbia River fisheries, 
for the four months ending August 1, 1872, show 170,000 salmon canned, 
dressed weight 2,700,000 pounds, value $452,000; salmon taken for 
curing, 162,500, dressed weight 2,600,000 pounds, value $117,000. 

Electrical treatment of wine—It is stated that the quality of wines 
may be improved by passing through them an electrical current from 
platinum electrodes. 

The spectroscope in testing wines.—Mr. J. C. Scoby, of England, has 
successfully applied the spectroscope for testing the purity of wine. 

Artesian wells in Southern California.—The Los Angeles Star stated, 
in the early part of the current year, that there were then about one 
hundred artesian wells in that county, half of them running. One of 
the best was only 27 feet deep, two 29, and another 52 feet, and these 
were the shallowest artesian wells in ihe State. These, with a fifth of 92 
feet, and a sixth of 135 feet in depth, are situated within a radius of 
four miles, and taken together throw up 1,000,000 gallons daily. Their 
average bore is 7 inches. » : 

Clover in Georgia.—Mr. R. B. Baxter, of the Hancock County (Geor- 
gia) Agricultural Club, in September, 1871, on three-quarters of an acre 
of mulatto soil, carefully plowed and harrowed, sowed one peck of clean 
clover-seed. The first cutting was in January, and gave 3,840 pounds 
of fine fragrant hay. In April a barrel of plaster was applied broad- 
east just after a small shower of rain, and on August 12 a second eut- 
ting was made, estimated to have been equivalent to 2,000 pounds of 
hay, but this crop was nearly all spoiled by four days of continuous rain. 

Clover-seed in Western New York.—A. firm in Waterloo, New York, 
writing in May, 1872, stated that the amount of clover-seed shipped 
from that station during the season reached 1,330,857 pounds, making 
more than 66 carloads. The amount forwarded from Geneva was es- 
timated at about 233,000 pounds; from Seneca Falls, 145,000 pounds— 
total, 1,708,857 pounds, or over 854 tons. The entire crop of the section 
was about 30,000 bushels, and in many cases the yield had ranged as 
high as 5 bushels per acre. One grower obtained 315 bushels from 48 
acres, averaging 6 bushels and 33 pounds per acre, and the crop sold 
for over $2,200. It was of the large variety and of extra quality. 

Alfalfa on sage-brush land.—The Reno Crescent, of Reno, Nevada, re- 
ports 134 tons of alfalfa seed sold in that town in the spring of 1872, 
against 3 tons sold in 1871.. The same paper gives the names of twelve 
persons, who, in 1872, on 625 aeres of sage-brush land, hitherto deemed 
worthless, raised 1,995 tons of alfalfa hay, in some cases reaching an 
average of 6 tons per acre. The much smaller general average here 
shown is partly from the fact that while some grow for hay alone, others 
graze for a portion of the season, and others devote part of the acreage 
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to seed. One gentleman reserved 40 acres for seed; estimated value of 
their product, $2,000. The bay crop of the valley had been inereased 
fully 3,000 tons by the introduction of alfalfa, and there was an oppor- 
tunity for a much greater addition. It is stated that the average yearly 
crop, three cuttings, after the third year from seeding, is fully five tons 
per acre. The alfalfa is found peculiarly adapted toa dry gravelly soil, 
and affords an excellent feed for purposes of milk as well as for beef. 

Encouragement of beet-sugar manufacture.—in April, 1872, the legisla- 
ture of New Jersey passed an act, operative for ten years, exempting 
beet-sugar factories from taxation. 

Preparation of beet-leaves for fodder.—The method of Mehay consists 
in placing the bect-leaves in baskets and immersing them in a tank con- 
taining dilute hydrochioric acid of 4° Beaume, then removing and allow- 
ing to drain. The leaves, condensed in bulk by this treatment, are then 
bedded in dry earth until needed for use. This prepared food is said to 
be very palatable to stock, and, when given to milch-cows, to increase 
the quantity of milk and improve its butter quality. 

A plant destructive to bees—Mr. H. BE. Norton, of Lehi City, Utah, 
observes that the large podded milk-weed almost invariably causes the 
death of every bee alighting upon it. The bee either adheres to the 
plant, or else bears away a small scale sticking to its feet, and cripples 
itself fatally in attempting to remove the annoyance. 

The new curculio-catcher.—Dr. Hull’s new curculio-eatcher resembles in 
shape his wheel-barrow machine, already widely known. But the new 
machine, instead of being mounted on a wheelbarrow, is suspended from 
the shoulders of the operator, who stands in the center. A slit is left 
open in order that the machine may be pushed against and around the 
tree, and when this is done the aperture is closed by a strip of cotton 
and the tree is jarred by striking with a covered mallet. The machine 
weighs 8 to 10 pounds. Dr. Hull states that he has been able, with this 
invention, to go over 960 three-year-old trees in threeand one-half hours, 
but in this case the rapidity of operation was facilitated by the trunks 
being clear of branches to a considerable height. 

Flax and linseed oil in Oregon.—G. P. Holman, agent of the Pioneer 
Oil Company. Salem, Oregon, in a letter to the Department, in Decem- 
ber, 1872, writes that the company’s factory is the first and only one 
in Oregon manufacturing linseed-oil. The first linseed-oil manufactured 
was at date of December 25, 1867. The capacity of the mill is 180,000 
gallons per annum, but only about 50,000 gallons are madeyearly, owing 
to the restricted market afforded by the Pacific coast. The only other 
mill on the coast is at San Francisco. Sales in Oregon are increasing 
at the rate of about 8,000 gallons yearly ; during 1872 shipments were 
made to the Hawaiian Islands, British Columbia, and Puget Sound. 
There being no manufactories in Oregon for utilizing the straw, the fac- 
tory uses the Bombay, or large seed flax, which yields very little lint, 
and the supply of seed has been obtained chiefly from Linn County, at 
a price of 3 cents per pound. The cil-meal finds a ready sale for eattle- 
feed. The company expects to secure, in 1873, 5,000 acres of flax, grown 
under contract. Mr. Holman adds that his experience, as well as that 
of old flax-growers, shows that the Willamette Valley will produce flax- 
lint of the first quality, and that the introduction of facteries for work- 
ing the fiber will secure to the farmers a very remunerative business. 

Sugar-lands in Florida.—Mr. R. W. B. Hodgson, of Levy County, 
Florida, writing in the early part of 1872, says that the county is 
specially remarkable for its rich and inexhaustible hammock-lands, rieh 
ioam, with clay subsoil, based on shell-lime, and marl, admirably adapted 
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to sugar. Illustrating the latter point he states that, during the preced- 
ing season, an unfavorable one to hammock-land, a small farmer ob- 
tained on one acre of new ground, without manure, 3,000 pounds of 
sugar, worth $300, and 140 gallons of molasses, worth $70. Another 
farmer, the same season, made 8,000 pounds of sugar on not quite five 
acres of manured pine-land, and two years ago parties made on the 
same land 2,400 pounds per acre, or nearly 12,000 pounds total. 1,500 
pounds to 2,000 pounds is common on manured pine-lands. One man 
and a horse will cultivate about twenty acres in cane, the same area as 
in corn. The section is also excellent for oranges, peaches, figs, pome- 
granates, grapes, Wc. 

Ginseng in North Carolina.—Mr. J. D. Abbott, of Murphy, Cherokee 
County, North Carolina, writes that in 1871 there were three diiterent 
parties engaged in purchasing ginseng in that county. Prices paid, 25 
to 27 cents per pound, green and unwashed; amount purchased, from 
75,000 to 85,000 pounds. This year’s crop will be about as large. 

Mesquite-gun.—Mr. I. Kalteyer, treasurer of the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Association of Western Texas, says the mesquite-gum of that 
region is almost identical with gum arabic, having been in use there for 
medicinal and technical purposes, especially in the prepartion of mucil- 
age, gum-drops, jujube-paste, &c. The past year it has become an 
article of export, some 12,000 pounds having been gathered in Bexar 
County, and as much more between that and the coast. This gum is 
hardly known east of the Brazos. It exudes from the stem and branches 
of a Mimosa, several species of which grow in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. ‘The species most common in Bexar County grows from 20 to 
40 feet high and 18 inches thick. Charcoal is manufactured from it, and 
it is also made into handsome furniture, the grain being very fine. It 
grows where no other fruit-tree would live. 

Basket osier—Mr. A. N. Wallace, of Wyoming County, New York, 
eight years ago planted 23 acres with osier willow, (Salix viminalis.) 
The land was a light sandy loam and had been prepared by thoroughly 
plowing and harrowing, as forcorn. The willow-cuttings, 8 inches long, 
were set 6 inches in the ground at an angle of 45° with the rows; the 
rows were 30 inches apart, and the distances between the sets in the 
row 6 inches. No fertilizers have been applied since planting, and there 
has been no cultivation except that given in the first season to a crop of 
beans planted between the rows. ‘The first year’s growth of osiers was 
cut and thrown away, and after that, on account of the scarcity of labor, 
no crop was taken until the third year, when the growth of two years was 
sold green and not peeled, at $12 per ton, averaging $131 per acre from a 
total crop of 30 tons. The fourth and fifth years’ crops were sold at 
$120 per ton peeled, averaging $100 gross per acre. The sixth and 
seventh crops were sold green, amounted to 11 tons and 12 tons respect- 
ively, and brought $18 per ton, averaging $72 and $78.50 per acre. 
The crop of 1872 brought $20 per ton, green, the estimated yieid being 
5 tons per acre. At this price, with the present scarcity of labor, there 
is more profit in selling in the green state and not peeled, as the shrink- 
age in peeling and drying, with waste of small willows, amounts to 75 
per cent. The average cost of cutting has been $12 peracre. The yield 
is very little affected by variations in heat and moisture, and there is no 
loss from insects. 

Cheese-making in Texas.—A Mr. Brown who emigrated from Jefferson 
County, New York, to Erath County, Texas, began there experiments 
in cheese-making, in 1869. With rude apparatus, he made from thirty- 
five common Texas-range cows 1,000 pounds; lost 700 pounds of it, and 
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sold the rest for 35 cents per pound. In 1870, with better apparatus, 
obtained from the North, he made from forty cows cf the same grade 
2,000 pounds, and lost about 300. Inferring that the loss was not ow- 
ing to climate, cows, or feed, but to improper management of the busi- 
ness in that untried climate, he improved the winter following in gain- 
ing information from the best authorities on cheese-making ; procured 
3avarian prepared rennet, and in 1871 tried again, with very satisfactory 
results, not losing 10 pounds. He estimates that with good manage- 
ment an ordinary Texas cow will make, during the season, 100 pounds 
of cheese, besides rearing a calf, and that at least $40 worth of pork 
may be raised on the whey from her milk, properly fed out. 

An Ayrshire herd.—Myr. E. T. Miles, of Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts, gives the following record of the milk product of his herd of ten 
Ayrshire cows from July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1872: 


. - . Total weight | Average per | Average per 
NXE: | No. of cows. ee On milk. aa | cow. 
| 
Rar ae ye bees TENET CE | | 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Quarts. 
PBGQE Omer Bay ata ey Bisse 7 43, 998 6, 285 | 3, 010 
BET alae Sc (ains eh ee’ 8 48,870 | 6,109 | 2, 984 
OT Oemaeiials es ta <a 10 57, 812 5,781 | 2, 769 


At date of July 1, 1872, the ages ot the cows ranged from four years 
to thirteen years. 

Preserving action of boracic acid.—It has been found that boracic acid 
has a preservative action upon milk and beer, and it is stated that one 
gram (154 grains) added to a quart of milk keeps it sweet and fresh in 
hot summer weather for one hundred and twenty hours, while milk not 
treated in this way will become sour in thirty-six hours. The addi- 
tion of boracic acid to milk does not injure it for use, but the cream is 
separated far more slowly. 

Roasted coffee as a disinfectaxt.—A recent French chemical publication 
speaks highly of roasted coffee as a disinfectant. The proper method of 
use for this purpose is to dry the raw bean, then pound in a mortar, and 
afterward roast the powder on a moderately-heated iron plate until it 
assumes a dark hue. It has been used successfully for purifying tainted 
air in the milk-room. 

Dnglish sparrows in Australia.—It appears from complaints received by 
the Royal Horticultural Society of England that the sparrows imported 
from that country into Australia have inflicted serious injury on fruit 
crops. 

A Parisian flower-market.—The business of the Madeleine flower- 
market—the best of the six or seven flower-markets of Paris—is said 
to amount to nearly £24,000 per year. 
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FARM EXPERIMENTS. 
MANURES ON WHEAT AND BARLEY. 


The following is a selection from a report of experiments made by 
Messrs. H. F. & A. Harwood, at Ipswich, England, in 1872, on light 
land which had been cropped in 1870 with wheat, manured with 10 tons 
of farm-yard dung per acre, and in 1871 with barley, manured with 5 
ewts. of mixed artificial manures per acre. This barley crop having been 
removed, equal plots were measured off, various manures applied, at a 
cost of £3 10s. per acre, in each case, and wheat sown. Other plots 
were marked off for barley. The table gives the descriptions of manures 
and the quantities applied per acre, and the results obtained. The 
superphosphate received by wheat plots 14 and 15 contained, respect- 
ively, 28 per cent. and 17 per cent. of soluble phosphates. In addition 
to the merchantable grain represented in the column of yield, there was 
a small amount of refuse grain, the value of which is included in the 
statements of total values of the crops. 
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Applications of this exhibit to American practice will, of course, be 
modified by prices of manures and values of wheat and straw in different 
localities. 
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ECONOMICAL USE OF COSTLY NITROGENOUS MANURES. 


English experimentalists have found that in general not one-half of 
the nitrogen of such manures as guano, ammonia salts, and nitrate of 
soda, is recovered in the increase of the crop to which they are applied. 
As to the residue, a portion may remain comparatively inactive in the 
soil, and a considerable portion may, under conditions favorable to drain- 
age, be carried away and lost. With a view to these points, experi- 
ments were commenced at Rothamsted, England, in 1871, to determine 
whether any economical advantage can be gained by applying such 
manures in comparatively small quantities near the seed, instead of 
larger amounts broadeast and harrowed in. In the following tabulated 
experiment with wheat, the plots measured one-quarter of an acre each, 
and the amount of seed in each case was one bushel per acre. The 
fertilizers in this and the barley experiment were intimately mixed with 
ashes of burned clay before application. The 146 pounds sulphate of 
ammonia applied on plot 2 contained nitrogen equal to that contained - 
in 15 bushels of wheat, with straw in proportion, and the imperfect re- 
covery of the nitrogen is indicated by the fact that the yield on this plot 
was only 72 bushels per acre in excess of that of the unmanured plot. 
That the soil cannot be expected to return any large additional percent- 
age of the nitrogen in seasons subsequent to that of the application has 
been alréady shown by experiments at Rothamsted. In his report for 
1864, Mr. Lawes says that the unexhausted residue of nitrogen supplied 
in ammonia salts was but very partially and very slowly recovered in 
increase of crop in succeeding years, even with liberal applications of 
such mineral manures as were very effective when used in conjunction 
with newly-applied ammonia salts. 


| 


3 |8./8 
le 3} 2s S ro) 
3B Manures per acre, &c¢. &5 ‘wa & 3 
aS) . al i] cA 5 
aa Ee a mn 
Bush.| Lbs. | Cwt. 
1 | Unmanured, (seed dibbled 6 inches apart in the rows).----.-------------------- 233 | 59.3 244 
2 146 pounds sulphate ammonia, (holes dibbled 6 inches apart, in rows, manure 
put in, and seed above)..-...--..-.-----.----- eRe Rae scare oceuinece=aaoueacees 314 | 59.1 364 
3 | 292 pounds sulphate ammonia, (broadcast, seed dibbled 6 inches apart in rows).| 28} | 58.3 35§ 


The subjoined is a tabulation of experiments on barley. The plots 
were one-half of an acre each; amount of seed, 3 bushels per acre, ex- 
cept on plot 5, which received 14 bushels of seed per acre. 
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4 | One hundred-weight superphosphate; one hundred-weight nitrate soda; ma- 
nures (with clay-ashes as usual) and seed mixed and drilled together -.....--. 51 | 53.0 303 
5 | One hundred-weight superphosphate; one hundred-weight nitrate soda; holes 


dibbled six inches apart in rows; manures putin, and seed above. ..---------- 514 | 53.3 28h 
6 | Two hundred-weight superphosphate; two hundred-weight nitrate soda; ma- : 
hares prasacast= Seed drilled 246s eae as oe toe Dee hase ca ca eeenl= ore eel 564 | 51.6 32 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
FERTILIIZERS ON OATS. 


The following is a summary of the experimental statement of Mr. J. 
Lb. Lawes on the effect of different fertilizers on oats grown on the 
same land during the three years from 1869 to 1871, inclusive, at Roth- 
amsted, England: The previous croppings were, 1847 and 1848, clover 
dressed with different manures; 1849 to 1859, beans, with different ma- 
nures ; 1860, fallow; 1861 and 1862, wheat, unmanured ; 1863, fallow ; 
1864, beans, dunged ; 1865, wheat, unmanured ; 1866, beans, unma- 
nured ; 1867 and 1868, wheat, unmanured. The area of the experiment 
was three-quarters of an acre, which was divided into six plots. As to 
applications per acre, plot 1 was not manured; plot 2 received 200 
pounds sulphate of potash, 100 pounds sulphate ‘of soda, 100 pounds 
sulphate of magnesia, and 34 ewt. superphosphate of lime made from 
200 pounds bone-ash, 150 pounds sulphuric acid ef 1.7 specific grav- 
ity, and water; plot 3 received 400 pounds ammonia salts, composed 
of sulphate and muriate of ammonia of commerce in equal parts ; 
plot 4 received 400 pounds ammonia salts, 200 pounds sulphate of pot- 
ash, 100 pounds sulphate of soda, 100 pounds sulphate of magnesia, 
and 33 cwt. superphosphate ; plot 5 received 550 pounds nitrate of soda, 
(containing the same amount of nitrogen as four hundred pounds am- 
monia salts;) plot 6 received 550 pounds nitrate of soda, 200 pounds 
sulphate of potash, 100 pounds sulphate of soda, 100 pounds sulphate 
of magnesia, and 34 cwt. superphosphate. The table gives results per 
acre : 
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POTATO EXPERIMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


The foilewing is an abstract of a report of experiments made by Mr. 
Yoo!, of Coulard Bank, Morayshire, Scotland: The soil was a good clay 
loam of very even quality, in “ very moderate agricultural condition,” 
the subsoil a light sandy loam. ‘The field was divided into sixteen 
plots of one-eighth of an acre each. Fuarrows were laid out, 27 inches 
apart, the manures were placed in the bottom of these furrows, and 
potatoes of the regent variety were dropped thereon, 10 inches apart, 
May 1, 1871; the potatoes were then covered by running the plow 
through the ridge made between the furrows and throwing baek the 
earth, according to the current practice of the region. The after-culti- 
vation consisted of hand and horse hoeing, and finally earthing up. 
The potatoes were dug November 2, were sorted over a 12-inch riddle, 
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and the large and small were separately weighed and pitted. At this 
time no diseased tubers were observed. On the 15th of March they 
were taken from the pits, the diseased tubers thrown out and the sound 
ones weighed. The diseased tubers amounted to about one-third of the 
whole crop, the proportion not varying greatly between the different 
plots, but being somewhat greater in the plots which received dung 
than in those which received artificial manure alone. ‘The table shows 
the manures applied and the results obtained per acre, given substan- 
tially in the order of largest yield. The left-hand column indicates 
the relative locality of each plot: 
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The sulphate of ammonia contained 24 per cent. of ammonia; the 
dissolved coprolites, 26 per cent. of soluble and 5 percent. of insoluble 
phosphate; and the kainit, or German potash-salts, 24 per cent. of sul- 
phate of potash. 


FERTILIZERS FOR SUGAR-BEET. 


Experiments were made at Rothamsted, England, in 1871, in apply- 
ing different manures for sugar-beet. The previous croppings were, 
1843 to 1852, Norfolk white turnips and Swede turnips, with different 
manures; 1853 to 1855, barley, without manure; 1856 to 1870, Swede 
turnips, with manures similar to those used in the following described 
experiments. The area under experiment consisted of about 8 acres 
divided into 40 plots, arranged in five series of eight plots each. The 
manurial applications per acre in series 1 were: Plot 1, 14 tons farm- 
yard manure. Plot 2, 14 tons farm-yard manure and 34 ewt. super- 
phosphate of lime. Plot 3 received no manure, and had not been ma- 
nured for thirty years. Plot 4, 34 ewt. superphosphate, 300 pounds 
sulphate of potash, 200 pounds sulphate of soda, and 100 pounds sul- 
phate of magnesia. Plot 5, 34 ewt. superphosphate. Plot 6, 33 ewt. 
superphosphate and 500 pounds sulphate of potash. Plot 7, 34 ewt. 
superphosphate, 500 pounds sulphate of potash, and 363 pounds ammo- 
niasaits. Plot 8, no manure since 1853; previously, a part unmanured 
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and part dressed with superphosphate. Series 2 to 5 received the same 
applications as series 1, with the addition of the cross-dressings named 
in the table. 


Product per acre, (roots trimmed as for feeding, not for sugar-making,) 1871. 


| Series four, cross- 

| | Series two, cross- | Seriesthree, cross-| dressed with | Series . five, cross- 

Series one | dressed with 550 | dressed with 400} 2,000 pounds dressed with 

is as ; | pounds nitrate |} poundsammonia} rape-cake and 2,000 pounds 

soda. salts. 400 pounds am- rape-cake. 
monia salts. 


+ | 
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RETENTION OF PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


The following is a summary of a report by Professor W. Le Roy 
Broun, of the University of Georgia, on recent experiments at that insti- 
tution, in testing the question of the leaching of phosphoric acid from 
the soil by heavy rains: Strong solutions of monobasi¢e phosphates, ob- 
tained from commercial manures by dissolving superphosphate in water, 
were filtered through small quantities of red clay taken from a house- 
cellar and thoroughly dried. The filtrated liquid, tested by molybdate 
of ammonia, contained but the slightest trace of phosphoric acid; and 
though an excess of water, in imitation of a drenching rain, was after- 
wards applied to the soil, yet the phosphoric acid remained where it was 
first placed, showing that clay soils are substantially complete absorb- 
ents of this fertilizing element. 


o 


DEEP PLOWING. 3 

The Kansas Farmer states that in the autumn of 1869 a Mr. D—— 
plowed 37 acres of land from twelve to fourteen inches deep, using six 
horses. Wheat was sown in September, and made a good growth that 
fall. The next season was very dry, but this wheat appeared to suffer . 
no marked injury, and yielded 40 bushels per acre, while on adjoining 
land, plowed shallow, the average was not more than half as large. In 
his next experiment he added to these 37 acres an adjoining field of 
40 acres, and plowed the whole to a somewhat greater depth than that 
above mentioned, using a team of eight horses, four abreast. The 
growth was very fine and even, and the average yield was alittle over 
30 bushels per acre. 


RETENTION OF MOISTURE BY DEEP TILLAGE. 


Nessler states, as the results of his experiments in deep culture, that 
a soil tilled to the depth of 12 inches lost only one-third of the quantity 
of water evaporated from an unstirred soil, and soil barely loosened re- 
tained 50 per cent. more water than the unbroken soil. The tilled soil 
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was drier at the surface than the compact soil, but at the depth of one 
foot is more humid than the latter, the upper layer of cultivated earth 
serving as a screen or muich to the sub-layers. Itis in accordance with 
the principle thus illustrated that the roller, passed over the field after 
sowing, secures to the seed-bed a suitable moisture; stirring the soil 
by harrows, &e., being in order when the roots have struck into the 
layer below. 


DEEP TILLAGE FOR A COURSE OF YEARS. 


Mr. Samuel M. Wherry, of Shippensburgh, Pennsylvania, reports his 
experience in subsoiling for eight years on a rolling upland farm, pos- 
sessing a rich heavy clay soil 6 to 8 inches deep, with a yellowish red 
clay subsoil almost impervious to water and impenetrable by plant- 
roots. Limestone crops out frequently and nowhere lies more than 4 to 
8 feet below the surface. The following is his statement of the eifects 
of deep tillage on his crops: 


Corn.—In ordinary seasons no appreciable gain in yield, but in seasons of extreme 
drought a gain of 20 to50 per cent. In all seasons there is a notable disposition on the 
part of the corn on subsoiled ground to continue green, not even the blades turning 
brown until the frost comes. Consequently the ears do not harden so well on the 
standing corn, and care is required in cutting up. Butthe corn comes out in good con- 
dition at husking-time, and the fodder is excellent. 

Wheat.—A slight gain in yield, due to increased length of head. The straw is much 
stiffer and brighter, and the grain ripens from six to eight days earlier. This last is a 
decided advantage here. 

Timothy and clover—separate and mixed.—A large increase in yield, but greatly at 
‘the sacrifice of quality. In dry seasons, such as 1866 and 1871, a gain of 100 per cent. 
The stems on subsoiled ground are much longer, coarser, and harder to cure, while the 
leaves have a peculiar and very distinct sickly bluish-green color. Clover never seems 
to reach a state of maturity—never comes to full bloom—for the reason that green 
stems are all the while shooting up and overshadowing the blossoms. In 1870 subsoiled 
land, after first mowing, bloomed simultaneously and yielded a fair crop of clover-seed. 
The other half of the field was barren. The season was dry. It is certain that cattle 
and sheep prefer the subsoiled side of the field in pasturing the aftermath, (the only 
pasturing done.) 

Miscellaneous particulars—Spring plowing can be commenced on subsoiled land from 
three to six days earlier than on land not subsoiled. After-plowings are much lighter 
on the teams, but the plow does not run so steadily, and the furrow breaks irregularly, 
leaving the plowed surface ragged and uneven. In plowing oat stubble for wheat, 
deep, (as is done,) considerable of the previously broken subsoil is thrown to the top 
in very hard lumps, necessitating much additional labor in preparing a proper seed-bed. 
This has been the most serious difficulty encountered. 

The most curious fact observed is that the clover-plant on subsoiled land does not, 
as in unsubsoiled land, send down vertically a single long carrot-shaped tap-root end- 
ing in a straggling bunch of irregular rootlets; but the primary root begins almost im- 
mediately to divide off into many (six, eight, and ten) side branches, each of itself a 
perfect main or tap-roct with side branches. ‘These main roots do not descend verti- 
cally into the ground, but incline strongly outward from the primary, and fill the whole 
surface-soil with thread-like roots. The difference is quite observable some time after 
plowing is done, when the unsubsoiled parts are covered with the severed roots, stand- 
ing upright in the air, while the subsoiled parts are, apparently, as devoid of roots as 
stubble ground. A closer inspection shows the true state of the case, and it is probable 
that a cubic foot of subsoiled ground will contain in weight more than twice as much 
root matter as a cubic foot of the unsubsoiled. 


Mr. Wherry remarks that the question of deep tillage is not to be 
decided by the results of one or two seasons only. 


IRRIGATION IN ENGLAND. 
At Steke Park, England, in 1871, 40 acres were put under irrigation, 


so managed as to temper the soil when dry weather came in, about the 
last of March, supplying moisture regularly, and in sufficient quantity 
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to prevent the surface from crusting. Two crops of hay, estimated at 5 
tous per acre, were taken from this ground, and afterward, in August, 
120 large Highland bullocks were turned in, averaging three builocks 
per acre. These remained till November, receiving no food but the ir- 
rigated grass, and were kept in first-rate condition. On the contrary, 
430 acres unirrigated became so withered and bare from the summer 
drought as to afford scarcely any food to cattle or sheep. In March, 
1872, guano was applied on the irrigated land and on the adjoining 
permanent pasture, not irrigated, the quantity and quality of applica- 


tion being alike in both cases. On the irrigated land a thick growth of: 


grass, 9 inches long, was produced, grazed in the first week of April. 
At this latter date there was no appreciable change in the growth of 
the adjoining pasture further than a change of color to a darker green. 


FEEDING HOGS WITH CORN IN THE EAR AND COOKED MEAL. 


Mr. J. M. Billingsley, of Spring Valley, Indiana, in the latter part of 
1870 placed in his hog-house one of Anderson’s steamers, and took 
twenty hogs, crosses of Chester White, Poland, and Berkshire, dividing 
them fairly, according to his best judgment, into two lots. Ten were 
fed with meal, cooked, 56 pounds to the bushel, as much as they would 
eat clean. The others were fed on corn in the ear, 68 pounds to the 
bushel. Except in these particulars of feeding the treatment was uni- 
form throughout. The following table gives the result: 


| | | 
Lot 1. | Cooked 3 Lot 2. | Corn in 
| Weight. | meal. | © | Weiont. | ear Gam 
Pounds. | Bushels. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Bushels. | Pownds. 
Deventer is 1610221 2 ee ee | eee eee 2,200 |.) .220ce a acs comes 
December 10, 1870.., 2,310 10 200 2, 340 ae 140 
December 17, 1870..| 2, 400 8 90 2, 450 104 110 
December 24,1870.-| 2,470 84 70 2, 590 il 140 
December 31, 1870..| 2,540 i, 70 2, 650 gL 60 
January 7, 1871. ....! 2,610 74 70 2, 750 94 100 
January 14, 1871.... 2, 670 7 60 2, 840 9. * SO 
January 21,1871....| 2,780 84 110 2, 960 11 120 
670 | 760 


Average daily gain, per hog: Lot 1, 1.29 pounds; lot 2, 1.46 pounds. 
Average gain per bushel of corn: Lot1,1.18 pounds; lot 2, 1.07 pounds. 
The cost of shelling the corn, carriage to mill, grinding, and cooking 
must be charged against the cooked meal. 


COOKED AND UNCOOKED FOOD. 


Mr, L. R. Bingham, of Bloomington, Grant County, Wisconsin, states 
that having purchased an Anderson steamer he commenced, February 
15, 1871, an experiment in feeding nineteen pigs about twelve months 
old, a cross of Berkshire with common stock. They had had previ- 
ously the run of the farm, and for two months had had all the corn 
they could eat. Their united. weight at the beginning of the experi- 
ment was 5,082 pounds. For twenty-eight days they were fed as before 
with corn in the ear and all the water they would drink. At the close 
of this period their total gain in weight was 667 pounds, made from 


ee 
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feeding 55 bushels of corn—a gain of 12 pounds for each bushel of 
corn. They were then fed with thick mush, made by bringing the 
water to a boiling heat and then stirring in the meal ground fine, with 
the steam still on, allowing the meal to cook five to ten minutes and 
adding salt: this was fed to them warm three times a day, as much as 
they would eat clean. At the end of twenty-eight days they were again 
weighed, showing a gain of 676 pounds made on 75 bushels of corn, | 
less toll, a gain of 9 poundsfor each bushel of corn consumed. He then 
put eleven of the pigs on raw corn again, continuing to feed the others 
with cooked meal. May 25, after a trial of six weeks, those on raw 
corn averaged a gain of 44 pounds each, and the others an average gain 
of 57 pounds. 


VEEDING WHEAT STRAW. 


The following account is drawn from an address delivered by Mr. J.5. 
Van Duzer, of Elmira, New York, before the Farmers’ Club of that city, 
in October, 1872, on the merits of wheat straw as a component in winter 
feed for stock. Commencing the middle of December, 1871, his cows 
being then in fine condition, and drying off, he fed six quarts of wheat 
bran daily, with all the straw which the animals would eat, giving two 
meals per day and continuing this treatment six weeks. Afterward he 
changed the bran-feed to corn-meal and bran, one measure of the former 
to two of the latter giving four quarts of the mixture daily. This grain- 
feed was gradually increased toward calving, and a small allowance of 
hay was given in the morning after the straw and before the grain-feed. 
Under this treatment the animais maintained a good appetite and were 
kept in thriving condition. Mr. Van Duzer offers the experiment as an 
illustration of the advantages which would result from a judicious use 
of good bright wheat straw in times of high prices of hay. Though 
the experiment was confined to cows not in milk, he considers it as 
pointing to the more limited availability of straw in winter feeding of 
cows in milk and beef cattle. With these classes of stock the value of 
the wheat straw should be heightened by some such preparation as cut- 
ting or steaming, and more grain should be given. And with any de- 
seription of stock there should be proper discrimination in management— 
feeding the straw chiefly in early winter, and from time to time making 
some variations in the composition of the feed. 


ASSIMILATION OF PLANT-FOOD. 


The results of experiments by M. Isadore Pierre show that at the 
period of blooming, the wheat plant reaches a maximum In the appro- 
priation of nitrogen, iron, phosphoric acid, potassa, magnesia, and soda. 
Lime appears to increase till within fifteen days of maturity, and silica 
increases during ripening. The plant ceases to appropriate mineral ele- 
ments (excepting silica) during the last thirty days of its growth. 
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DIGEST OF STATE REPORTS. 
INDIANA. 


The thirteenth annual report of the State Board of Agriculture con- 
tains the transactions of the board during the year 1871, the premiums 
offered and awards made at the annual State fair, reports from a large 
number of county and district societies, an essay on hog-feeding in win- 
ter, addresses on the mineral resources of the State, &e. 

The annual fair, which was held at the fair-grounds near Indianapolis, 
from the 3d to the 8th of October, inclusive, was very successful, both 
in point of attendance and the number of articles exhibited. David 
M. Leer, of Grant County, was awarded the first premium on corn. He 
raised five acres, averaging 197 bushels and 22 pounds to the acre. Mr. 
Leer states that his land is a black loam, with clay subsoil. This yield 
is the third crop raised on the ground. No manures or fertilizers of 
any kind were used. The ground was plowed in the spring 10 inches deep, 
harrowed one wayandrolled. Corn planted May1,and the ground again 
rolled. Thecorn wasplowed fivetimes during the season. The first prem- 
ium on wheat was awarded William Nagle, of Hamilton County, who raised 
394 bushels on one acre of ground. Alfred Welton, of Knox County, 
raised 54 bushels of cats on one acre, for which he was awarded the 
first premium. The same gentleman was awarded the first premium for 
an acre of timothy grass; had raised on this amount of land 9,048 
pounds, or four tons and 1,048 pounds. 

Reports from upward of fifty district and county societies show them 
to be in a prosperous and flourishing condition. 

Recent surveys by the State geologist show the block-coal regions of 
Indiana to be of much greater extent than preceding surveys indicated. 
In an address before the Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis, deliv- 
ered by Dr. J. W. Foster, of Chicago, the margin of this extensive and 
valuable coal-field is given as follows: Starting at a point on the western 
boundary of the State, (in Warren County,) about seventy-five miles south 
of Lake Michigan, the line is protracted thence in a southeasterly direc- 
tion to the mouth of Deer Creek, a few miles above Cannelton, on the 
Ohio River. Within this area are included not less than twenty-four 
counties underlaid wholly or in part by the coal-measures. ‘This, how- 
ever, is but a portion of that great coal-field which stretches uninter- 
ruptedly west, to near the borders of the Mississippi River, including 
nearly two-thirds of [linois, a large portion of Kentucky, and embrac- 
ing a combined area of not less than sixty thousand square miles. * * * 
The assemblage of rocks, made up of coarse and fine grained sand- 
stones,’ shales, fine clays, and limestones, which form the coal-meas- 
ures, embraces a vertical thickness of about 600 feet, and within this 
range there are not less than six seams of workable coal, each of which 
will be found to have its own peculiar properties, and giving inthe aggre- 
gate something like 22 feet of solid coal. 

The annual report of the Indiana Horticultural Society for 1872 con- 
tains the transactions of the society for 1871, disctissions on various sub- 
jects of interest to fruit-growers, reports from district committees and 
county societies, list of fruits recommended by the society for general 
cultivation, memoirs of the pioneer fruit-growers and nurserymen of the 
Ohio Valley, essays, &e. 

The reports of the district committees showed a fair yield of fruit 
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throughout the State, with the exception of strawberries and peaches. 
On the 23d of April, when the strawberry plants were white with bloom, 
occurred a severe frost, which killed the bloom and seriously damaged 
the plants. This frost also damaged the peach crop, and being followed 
by an extremely dry summer the yield was meager and the quality of 
the crop very inferior. The apple, grape, and pear crops were very fine. 

In a discussion on tree-planting, Dr. Furnas stated that many failures 
arose from a lack of knowledge as to how and when to plant. Trees 
should be carefully dug and transplanted to a well-prepared soil with as 
much dispatch as possible. Very little exposure to the air often makes 
very serious werk, the more especially when done late in the spring, 
when the sun is getting strong, the ground dry and hot, and the sap 
already in motion, forming little rootlets which are easily killed. For 
this reason he recommends fall transplanting, and mounding up around 
the tree with clean earth to the height of 10 or 12 inches. This keeps 
the tree in place better thanastake; it alsokeeps the ground warm about 
the roots, prevents mice and rabbits from gnawing the tree, at any rate 
as high as the mound, and in case the trees are killed by a severe win- 
ter preserves the roots for the starting of anew tree. The mound should 
be removed in the spring. Mr. R. 8. Rogan advised the planting of trees 
more closely than is the habit of fruit-growers generally. Apple-trees 
set one rod apart will bear profitable crops before they will interfere, 
after which every alternate tree may be taken out one way, and in a few 
years more the same the other way, thus leaving the permanent trees 
two rods apart, which is about the proper distance for most varieities. 
Mr. Rogan thinks that fruit-growers raise too many varieties of apples, 
especially if profit is the main object. He recommends the following 
list as comprising the most profitable varieties: Rawle’s, Janet, Hoop’s, 
Cannon Pearmain, Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, Pennock, Clayton, Tulpe- 
hocken, Rambo, Smith’s Cider, and English Golden Russet. In this 
discussion three varieties of apples which originated in Indiana were 
highly recommended, viz: Indiana Favorite, Oceola, and Wiley Sweet. 
My. I. D. G. Nelson regarded the Ben Davis as the most profitable among 
the many varieties cf apples hehad cultivated. The tree is almost fault- 
less ; rarely ever splits or breaks down. The fruit is of uniform size, 
well colored, and large enough to sell readily for the best of prices. Mr. 
Nelson attributes the great disposition of the pear to blight to the over- 
rich soils of the West, stimulating the tree to an unhealthy excess of 
wood-growth. Mr. 8. W. Pearson said he had succeeded better with the 
pear than with the apple. By planting trees 16 feet apart he got double 
the quantity from the same amount of ground. The secretary thought 
that too many varieties were grown. Like most fruit-growers, he had 
learned a sad lesson by experience with too many varieties. He said: 

I presume my former pear-erchards of seven hundred trees contained over one hun- 
dred sorts, while the profits were mainly confined to about one dozen varieties. These 
-were about as follows, and profitable in the order in which they are named: Flemish 
Beauty, Bartlett, Beurre @Anjou, Onondaga, Howell, Sheldon, Vicar of Winkfield, Doy- 
enne Boussock, Beurre Clairgeau, Lawrence, Buifum, and Belle Lucrative. Seven 
crops in succession, from one tree of the first-named variety, have netted $201.50. 

During the discussion on pear-culture the celebrated Occletree pear- 
tree, near Vincennes, was mentioned. This tree was planted by the 
early French settlers, and is now over one hundred years old. It is 
said to have yielded, in 1834, 140 bushels of pears. 

In an essay on the profits of frnit-culture Mr. T. J. Templin says: 

It is from the aggregate products of many trees or orchards that we are to determine 
whether fruit-culture, as a business, will pay. Let us take a glance at the value of a 
young orchard. At 20 feet apart, thero will be about 50 trees to the acre. At ten 
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years from setting, these trees, if properly cared for, are worth, at a low estimate, $10 
each. The fruit produced up to this time will, on an average, pay all expense of care 
and culture. Here, then, is a clear gain of $50 per acre for each year since setting, and 
a present value of $500 per acre added to the value of the land. For an orchard of 
ten acres this would give us 4500 yearly increase, and a present value of $5,000 besides 
the value of the Jand. On afarm of 160 acres this would give an annual increase of 
$6,000, and a present value of trees of $6,000. For the next five years these trees 
ought to yield an average of two barrels of apples per year, which, at only $1 per bar- 
rel, would give an annual income of $100 per acre, besides $50 for the growth in value 
of trees. At fifteen years of age we have an orchard worth $750 per acre, and have 
obtained fruit to the value of $500. Now, suppose it takes all this to pay expense of 
care, harvesting, marketing, &c., we still have built up an orchard worth $7,500 for 


every ten acres so occupied. ‘ 


In an address before the society on the strawberry and its culture 
Mr. W. ©. Flagg stated that while the American species of strawberries 
cross freely among themselves, they cross with difficulty, and fre- 
quently not at all, with European species. ven upon European ground 
they have proved so superior in many respects to the European sorts 
that they have replaced them in the gardens and markets of the Old 
World. 

Report of 1872.—The fourteenth annual report of the Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture for the year 1872 contains, among other things, 
the business transactions of the board, proceedings of the convention 
of short-horn breeders of the State, a list of the premiums offered and 
awarded at the State fair, a large amount of interesting agricultural 
statistics, essays on various subjects, reports from county and district 
societies, proceedings of the National Swine-breeders’ Association andthe 
National Convention of Short-horn-cattle Breeders, both of which conven- 
tions were held in Indianapolis during the year, and, also, the report of 
Mr. i. T. Cox, State geologist, for the years 1871-72. The two reports 
combined make 917 pages. 

Mr. J. D. Williams, president of the board, in an address delivered at 
the January meeting, alludes briefly to the importance of the report of 
the State geologist, who has completed a thorough survey of the block 
coal-fields of Sullivan, Daviess, and Martin Counties, and partial sur- 
veys of other sections of the State. The iron-smelting or block-coal 
deposits, which had previously been traced from the northern limits of 
Greene County, have been followed along the eastern margin of the 
field to the Ohio River, making in all an area of about 288,000 acres. 
The quantity of coal available for market purposes in the three counties 
surveyed in detail is estimated at not less than 8,371,217,916 tons. Ex- 
tensive deposits of iron-ore are also reported in Martin County, two of 
which are said to be 50 feet in depth. 

The annual State fair, which opened on the 50th day of September, 
and continued for six days, was one of the most successful exhibitions 
ever held in the State. The whole number of entries amounted to over 
four thousand, about one thousand in excess of the previous year. 
Much interest was manifested in the live-stock department, and some of 
the best horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs in the United States were on 
exhibition. The animal which attracted most attention was a short- 
horn Durham heifer, raised and owned. by Messrs. A. C. & G. Shrop- 
shire, of Paris, Kentucky. She is represented as a most beautiful ani- 
mal, and perfect in every point. Her owners value her at $12,000. 
Black Eagle, a beautiful animal of the Gray Eagle stock, and owned by 
the same gentlemen, also attracted much attention. R. L. Cornthwaite, 
of Wayne County, exhibited a span of draught-horses, five years old, 
which weighed, respectively, 1,784 and 1,840 pounds. The fair was sue- 
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cessful in a financial point of view, as well as in the many superior 
articles exhibited. 

Reports from county and district societies show these organizations 
to be in a healthy and prosperous condition. The number of such so- 
cieties in the State is about fifty, from which reports have been made 
by forty-five. 

At the January meeting of the board an interchange of views was 
had among the members upon the questions of seeding ground to clover 
and flax at the same time, and upon early and late plowing for corn. 
Upon the first question there was quite a diversity of opinion. Some had 
found that the fiax so shaded the clover as to kill it. Others had been 
suecessful, and found that the flax.did not interfere with the clover to 
any greater extent than oats. As to early and late plowing, the testi- 
mony was almost unanimously in favor of late plowing for corn, many 
giving it as their experience if the ground were broken up after vegeta- 
tion had well started, say as late as the 20th of May, they secured per- 
fect immunity for their corn crop from the cut-worm. One gentleman 
had divided a field, plowing one-fourth in the fall, one-fourth on 
the 1st of May, and the remainder about the 20th of the same month. 
In sections plowed in the fall and early spring the cut-worms destroyed 
the entire set, while in the half of the field planted late only a few 
hills along the edge required to be replanted. 

In compliance with a resolution adopted at the March session of the 
board, a trial of implements used in the preparation of ground and the 
cultivation of crops was held at Indianapolis, commencing on the 10th 
and continuing up to and including the 13th of June. There were one 
hundred and sixty-four entries of plows, cultivators, grain-drills, rollers, 
harrows, planters, dynamometers, &c. Premiums amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $220 were disbursed. The exhibition was very successful, 
and its regular continuance from year to year is recommended by the 
board. 

A convention of the cattle-breeders of the State was held at Indian- 
apolis on the 21st of May. The convention was largely attended, and 
much interest seemed to be taken in all its proceedings. Dr. Steven- 
son, of Greencastle, presided, and on taking the chair delivered quite 
an elaborate address on the subject of the breeding and rearing of short- 
horns. In giving the points of a pure or thorough-bred, he said that 
the general contour of the body should be nearly a square. The crops 
should be wide; the line of the back straight; the line of the belly 
nearly so, swelling a little behind the ribs; the flank low; the ribs bar- 
rel-shaped ; the loins wide, and the rump long and wide; the back 
should be wide; the thigh long and wide ; the legs short and compara- 
tively small, or at least not coarse; tail light; hair soft and fine; skin 
thick, soft, and elastic. The color should be red or white, or a mixture 
of the two, as roan or pied. In answer to the question as to whether 
short-horns can be improved, Dr. Stevenson said : 

If these cattle are not susceptible of improvement, then the breed is perfect, and 
that perfection implies perfect uniformity. That this breed is not perfectly uniform 
does not admit of a doubt. If not uniform,then they are not perfect, and are suscep- 
tible of improvement just as any other imperfect breed of animals are. That they are 
no better now than they were a century ago, is no proof that they are not susceptible 
of improvement. The proper inference is, that breeders have failed to adopt such a 
course as would accomplish it. And there are reasons palpable enough why breeders 
have thus failed. The great merit and deserved popularity of the breed, commencing 
with the Collings, has been the prime cause. The great demand for them has resulted 
in throwing upon the country all the bull-caives, good and bad, as breeders; conse- 


quently, many bad bulls have been used, to the great damage of the breed as a whole. 
The high price paid for these cattle has turned all the breeders into speculators, and, 
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consequently, few have sought and practiced the art of breeding ; and the true test of 


value, which is the shambles, has been neglected. The price now is too frequently 
made the test of merit. Under such influences, short-horns are in great danger oi 
deterioration. . : e The breeder must know what constitutes a 
first-rate short-horn. Then the great principle is, that like begets like. Therefore, he 
must select the best, and none but the best, as breeders. There is no herd of cattle, or 
even a family, but there are better and worse cattle in it. The best should be retained 
and bred, and in the course of thirty years’ breeding this will be a better herd than at 
the commencement. That these cattle are susceptible of improvement there can be 
no doubt. There can scarcely two animals be found of like quality in all their points. 
One will be better in a certain point than the other, and worse in another; and an 
inferior animal may be better in a point er two than the most superior. There is a 
certainty, therefore, that improvement may be made. 


In a discussion which followed the delivery of this address, Mr. W. 
W. Thrasher alluded to the importance of good handling-qualities. His. 
attention was first called to the matter at a fair in 1854, when he served 
as one of the judges. Some seventeen heifers were brought into the 
ring looking as much alike as so many eggs; but in handling-qualities 
they were quite different. From experience, since gained, he knew good 
handlers made better beef than hard handlers. General Meredith coin- 
cided with the speaker. Hethought there was a great deal in handling- 
qualities. Those soft to the touch fattened more readily than the hard 
handlers, and brought higher prices everywhere. Many hard handlers 
thrived well, but in consequence of the discrimination against them in 
the market it was not profitable for breeders to produce animals of this 
character. The feeding qualities, in his opinion, went with the hand- 
ling, as a general rule, although there were undoubtedly exceptions. 
In thirty-years’ experience he had never known a hard handler to be a 
superior milker. Mr. Lowder spoke of the superior qualities of short- 
horns as milkers. He said that some men regarded short-horns as 
worthless for milk and butter, and especially for butter. There are 
some families of which this is true; and many, who had been so un- 
fortunate as to get these cattle, believe they have tested the milking 
qualities of the short-horns, when really they have done no such thing. 
There are some families of short-horns which are as good milkers as can 
be found in the world—as good milkers as the Ayrshire in regard to 
quantity, and the Jersey in regard to quality. He had a cow which 
yielded 224 pounds of butter in ten days; and this same cow fattened 
very quickly. Mr. Thrasher said the Ayrshires were better average 
milkers, but when a good short-horn milker was found, she would prove 
much more valuable than an Ayrshire. He never knew a good short- 
horn milch cow which was not also a good feeder. 

On the second day of the convention a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, the fifth article of which provides for an annual meeting of 
the short-horn breeders of the State on the fourth Tuesday in May. 
After the adoption of the constitution the subject of grazing was taken 
up, and discussed at length. Mr. Lowder alluded to the necessity of 
grazing becoming more general. The continual taking of crops from 
the soil tends to its impoverishment, and the consequent impoverish- 
ment of the people. Mr. Thrasher spoke of blue-grass pastures, and 
said they should be well treated, and not overstocked. With proper 
treatment the older it gets, the better. A portion of the pasturage 
should be set apart ungrazed in summer for use in the winter Season. 
He regarded the short-horns as the most profitable to raise. With the 
same keep, care, and treatment as common stock, short-horns will make 
the most beef, and beef which will sell for more. - 

The president expressed his high appreciation of the economic ad- 
vantages of grazing to the country. The grazing of common cattle 
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was his principal business, and had been for a great many years, and he 
felt qualified to express an opinion en the comparative merits of short- 
horns and common stock for grazing purposes. He had thorough-bred 
steers which sold for $8.50, when the market for best commen beef-eat- 
tle was but $6 per hundred, and some times 13 cents per pound had 
been realized for his Christmas steers. He believed in raising short- 
horns for the shambles, and knew from extended personal experience 
that it could be done with greater profit than raising common stock. For 
a long series of years the results of raising short-horns had realized 
profits fully 50 per cent. greater than he had been able to secure from 
grazing common steck on the same pastures; and the farmer who raised 
short-horns for beef had fully 50 per cent. advantage over his neighbor 
who raised common stock. In reference to grazing he said that entire 
reliance should not be placed on blue-grass. From years of observa- 
tion he had found that a pasture of mixed clover and timothy would, 
during the months of May and June, put more flesh on cattle than blue- 
grass; but he would not recommend this for later pasturage. The 
greatest difficulty encountered by graziers was the short pasturage from 
the last week in July to the first week in September; and if any one 
could discover a grass which would provide good pasturage during this 
period he would confer a great blessing on the country. The best pas- 
turage he had been able to provide for bridging over this gap was red 
clover and orchard grass. The ‘“ English blue-grass,” as it was called 
in his part of the country, but which, he believed, was the perennial rye- 
grass, was also very valuable at this time. Red-top he had a very poor 
opinion of for any purpose. General Meredith coincided in this view, 
and regarded red-top as comparatively worthless. The last-named gen- 
tleman thought that the earliest grass had very little strength in it, and 
he believed in feeding cattle a little grain when first turned to grass in 
the spring ; believed in it because it paid to feed it. 

Mr. Delos Wood, in the course of an essay on underdraining, recites 
the following experiments made on drained and undrained land : 


The summer of 1871 was so exceedingly dry that I was often told that I would get 
nothing from that field, (recently underdrained,) but, on the contrary, it produced all 
the really good corn I had, while that adjoining, on the same kind of soil, and with 
precisely the same kind of treatment, except the draining, rolled up and then burned 
up. Nota leaf on the drained land curled until the corn was nearly ready to eut. At 
the harvesting the contrast was still more striking; that on the drained land aver- 
aged 90 bushels of shelled corn per acre, while on the undrained it was not over 35. 
This year it is in corn again, with precisely the same results. Last fall I plowed the 
undrained part up into ridges, and left it to the action of the frest, then plowed it 
again in the spring; but it has not produced one-half as much corn as the other. Its 
effects upon other crops are also well-marked. In wheat, winter-killing is almost done 
away with, as it is only on wet, heavy soils that heaving takes place, and as vegeta- 
tion of all kinds starts earlier on the warm, dry soil of the drained land, wheat is 
usually ripened in time to escape the rust. 

A neighbor who has been experimenting on the effects of underdraining on different 
crops, planted a small plat of potatoes upon a drained field, from which he dug 45 bush- 
els. In an undrained field of the same kind of soil, he measured off six times the same 
amount of ground, planted it with the same kind of potatoes, and gave them the same 
cultivation, from which he dug 52 bushels. 

The grass crop is not so much increased in quantity as improved in quality, the hay 
being of the very best, while all danger of its being displaced by sedge and othér semi- 
aquatic grasses is destroyed. Usually, in our climate and soil, clover suffers the sec- 
ond season quite as much as wheat from the extreme alternations of freezing and 
thawing, which throws the roots out of the ground, breaking the small, fibrous, work- 
ing roots, and thus killing the plants. 


In an article on the progress of manufactures in the State, the seere- 
tary states that three of the principal sewing-machines now in use are 
manufactured in Indiana, viz: The Wheeler & Wilson, the Singer, and 
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the Howe sewing-machine. The buildings of the Howe company, 
located at Peru, were destroyed by fire in 1871, and were rebuilt and in 
operation in sixty days. This company employs five hundred men. 

The National Swine-Breeders’ Association met in Indianapolis on the 
20th day of November. Delegates were in attendance from the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. A committee appointed at the May meeting of the State 
Swine-Breeders’ Association, to prepare work for the convention and to 
name committees to determine upon the history and characteristics, and 
to prepare a scale of points for the respective breeds of swine, and upon 
the question of what constitutes thorough-breds, named committees on 
the following subjects and points: 1. What constitutes thorough-bred 
swine? 2. On Berkshires; 3. “Improved Cheshires or Jefferson County;” 
4, Chester Whites; 5. Essex; 6. Neapolitan; 7. Magie or Poland-China; 8. 
New Jersey Reds; 9. Suffolks and other small white English breeds; 
10. Yorkshires and other large white English breeds; 11. Victorias. 

The committees made elaborate reports on the various subjects referred 
to them for consideration. Asa general thing the reports are too lengthy 
for reproduction in this volume, and we can find room only for the con- 
clusion, or that portion wherein the characteristics or points of each 
distinct and well-defined breed is given. The committee, after stating 
that the Poland-China breed can be relied upon for the production of a 
progeny of like qualities and character, give the following characteris- 
tics: 

The best specimens have good length, short legs, broad straight backs, deep sides 
flanking well down on the legs, very broad, full, square hams and shoulders, drooping 
ears, short heads, wide between the eyes, of spotted or dark color; are hardy, vigorous 


and prolific, and when fat are perfect models al! over, pre-eminently combining the ex- 
cellencies of both large and small breeds. 


The committee on the Berkshire breed submit the following character- 
istics and markings: 

Color black, with white on feet, face, tip of tail, and an occasional splash of white on 
the arm, while a small spot of white on some other part of the body does not argue an 
impurity of blood, yet it is to be discouraged to the end that uniformity of color may 
be attained by breeders; white upon one ear, or a bronze or copper spot on some part 
of the body argues no impurity, but rather a re-appearance of original colors. Markings 
of white other than those named above are suspicious, and a pig so marked should be 
rejected. 

Face short, fine, and well dished; broad between the eyes. Ears generally 
almost erect, but sometimes inclining forward with advancing age; small, thin, soft, 
and showing veins. Jowl full. Neck short and thick. Shoulders short from neck to mid- 
dling, deep from back down. Back broadand straight, or averylhittle arched. Ribs— 
long ribs well sprung, giving rotundity of body; short ribs of good length, giving 
breadth and levelness of loins. Hips, good length from point of hip torump. Hams 
thick, round, and deep, holding their thickness well back and down to the hocks. Tail, 
fine and small, set on high up. Legs, short and fine, but straight and very strong, 
with hoofs erect, legs set wide apart. Size,medium. Length, medium; extremes are 
to be avoided. Bone, fine and compact. Offal, very light. Hair, fine and soft; no bris- 
tles. Skin, pliable. The Berkshires are hardy, prolific and excellent nurses; their meat 
is of a superior quality, with fat and lean well mixed. 


The following are given as the points of Neapolitan swine: 


Head small; front head bony and flat ; face slightly dishing; snout rather long and 
very slender; ears small, thin, standing outward and forward nearly horizontally, and 
quite lively ; jowls very full but not large; neck short, broad,and heavy above, with 
small dewlap; trunk long, cylindrical, well-ribbed back; back flat, and ribs well 
arching even in very low flesh; belly horizontal on lower line; hind-quarters higher 
than fore, but not very much so; legs very fine, the bones and joints being smaller 
than those of any other breed; hams and shoulders well developed and meaty ; tail 
fine, curled, flat at extremity, with hairs on each side; general color slaty or bluish 
plum color, that is, dark blue, with a cast of coppery red; skin soft and fine, nearly 
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free from hair, which, when found upon the'sides of the head and behind the fore-legs, 
is black: and soft and rather long; fiesh to the feel fine and elastic. 

Disqualifications—1. Any color except uniform black, slate color, plum color or 
coppery slate, more or less dark. 2. A coat of coarse hair. 3. Any evidence of impu- 
rity of blood or a eross. 4. Any deformity or malformation. 


The following are the characteristics of the Suffollx breed : 


Head small, very short; cheeks prominent and full; face dished; snout small and 
very short ; jowl fine; ears short, small, thin, upright, soft, and silky ; neck very short 
and thick, the head appearing almost asif set on front of shoulders; no arching of 
crest ; chest wide and deep—elbows standing out; brisket wide, but not deep ; shoulders 
thick, rather upright, rounding outward from top to elbow ; crops wide and full. Sides 
and flanks—long ribs, well arched out from back, goodlength between. Shoulders and 
hams—flank well filled out, and coming well down at ham; back broad, level and 
straight from crest to tail; no falling off or down at tail; hams wide and fullall 
the way down; legs small and very short, standing wide apart, in sows just keeping 
belly from the ground; bone fine; feet small, hoofs rather spreading ; tail small, long 
and tapering; skin thin, of a pinkish shade, free from color; hair fine and silky, not 
too thick; color of hair pale yellowish white, perfectly free from any spots or other 
color ; size smajl to medium. 


The best specimens of the Essex breed may be known by the following 
seale of points: 


Color, black; face, short and dishing; ears, small, soft, and stand erect while young, 
but coming down somewhat as they get age; carcass, long, broad, straight, and deep ; 
ham, heavy and well let down; bone, fine; carcass, when fat, composed mostly of lard ; 
hair, ordinarily rather thin. The fattening qualities are very superior; as breeders 
they are very prolific, and are fair nurses. 


The points and characteristics of a few other breeds are given, but 
they are so little known that we do not deem it necessary to quote 
further from the reports of the various committees. 

The committee to whom was referred a resolution to determine as to 
what characteristics a hog should possess to render it the most profita- 
ble to the raiser and consumer, made the following report: 


He must have a small, short head, heavy jowl], and thick, short neck; ears small, 
thin, and tolerably erect, not objectionable if they droop slighty forward; must be 
straight from the neck back to flank; must be let well down to the knees in brisket ; 
of good length from head to tail; broad on the back; ribbed rather barrel-shaped ; 
must be slightly curved or arched in the back from shoulder to the setting on of tail; 
tail, small; long in the ham from hock to letting off the loins; shoulder not too large 
to give symmetry to the animal; ham broad and full; hair, smooth and evenly set 
on; skin, soft and elastic to the touch; legs, short, small, and well set under; broad 
between the legs; good depth between bottom and top of the hog; with pleasant, 
quiet disposition; should not weigh more than 300 to 400 pounds, gross, at twelve to 
eighteen months old, according to keep; color may be black or white, or a mixture.of 
the two. The above-described hog will measure as many feet from the top of the 
head to setting on of tail as he does around the body, and will measure as many inches 
around the lee below the knee as he does feet in length around the body; depth of 
body will be four-fifths of his height. 


A committee appointed to determine a scale of points reported the 
following, aggregating 160: 

1. Back, 10; 2. Long ribs, 8; 3. Short ribs, 7; 4. Shoulders, 8; 5. Ham, 12; 6. Length 
of body, 6; 7. Flank, 6; 8. Twist, 6; 9. Snout, 4; 10. Jowl, 3; 11. Face, 3; 12. Ear, 2; 
13. Neck, 4; 14. Belly, 4; 15. Skin, 5; 16. Hair, 3; 17. Bone, 3; 18. Legs, 3; 19. Feet, 
2; 20, Tail, 1. 

On the subject of thorough-bred swine the committee report that 
only such breeds as are recognized in authentic history as of sufficiently 
remote origin, when bred in a direct line, to result in the establishment 
of a fixed type, capable of duplicating themselves with uniformity, 
should be regarded as thorough-breds. 

On the classification of breeds of swine at county and State fairs, the 
committee recommend the adoption of the following plan: Class 1, 
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Berkshires. Class 2, Poland-China. Class 3, large white breeds, to 
include Chester Whites, Large Yorkshires, Large Lancashires, Cheshires 
or Jefferson County, and other similar swine. Class 4, small white 
breeds, to inelude Suffolks, Small Yorkshires, Small Lancashires, and 
other similar swine. Class 5, small black breeds; Essex and Neapoli- 
tans. Class 6, cross-breeds, and all not eligible in the other classes. 

In accordance with a call issued the preceding year, a national con- 
vention of short-horn-cattle breeders assembled at Indianapolis on the 
fourth Tuesday of May, 1873. The convention was largely attended, 
delegates being present from the States of Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Michigan, Massachtsetts, Maryland, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Illinois. 

On the first day of the convention Professor Miles, of Michigan, 
offered the following resolution, defining the various grades of short- 
horns: 

Pure bred, full bred, and thorough-bred, as animals of a distinct and well-defined 
breed, without any admixture of other blood. 

Cross-breed, animals produced by breeding together distinct breeds. . 

Grades, as the product of a cross between a pure breed and a “native.” 

High grades, an animal of mixed blood, in which the blood of a pure breed largely 
predominates. 

These definitions were laid on the table for the time being, but were 
afterward taken up, warmly discussed, and finally passed by a small 
majority. 

After a lengthy discussion on the subject of over-feeding, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted, as embodying the views of a majority of the 
convention : ‘ 


Resolved, That in the estimation of this convention it is not only necessary in suc- 
cessfully breeding short-horn cattle that we should secure animals of fine form, 
pedigree, &c., but that they should be well fed and cared for; at the same time we 
look upon the practice of keeping up cattle without exercising, and feeding to their 
utmost capacity, for the purpose of show and sale, as injurious to their healgh and use- 
fulness as breeders. + 


A permanent organization was effected by the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, the election of permanent officers, a board of directors, 
&e, Dr. A. C. Stevenson, of Greencastle, Indiana, was elected as per- 
manent president. 

The following recommendations for the better management of the 
American Herd Book were offered in the shape of resolutions, and after 
considerable discussion were adopted: 


Resolved, That the name and address of both breeder and owner shall be given, 
together with the date of birth and color of the animal. 

Resolved, That the ancestry of animals should be traced on both sides to imported 
animals, or those heretofore recorded in the American Herd Book with correct 
pedigrees, before they can be entitled to registry. 

Resolved, That family names should belong to the breeder first claiming that name, 
in some agricultural paper of the United States or Canada, or in previous volumes of 
the Herd Book. 

Tesolwed, That the person under whose direction the animals are coupled shall be 
recognized as the breeder of the produce. 


A resolution recommending the establishment of an efficient professor- 
ship of veterinary practice in each agricultural college, and that said 
professorship receive a liberal endowment from the college fund, was 
aiso adopted. 

The convention adjourned to meet in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the first 
Wednesday in December, 1874, 
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The annual report of the secretary of the Hlinois State board of agri- 
culture for the year 1871 contains, in addition to the business transactions 
of the board, detailed reports from important committees, essays on 
“The preparation and management of a fruit farm in Hlinois,” “ Culti- 
vation and preparation of vegetable and garden seeds,” “Cultivation of: 
flax and manufacture therefrom,” “Manufactures in Illinois,” “ Planting 
and cultivation of forest trees,” “Principles and plans of landscape 
gardening,” “On the manufacture of soap,” &c.; reports from a large 
number of county organizations; an actrelating to the organization of a 
department of agriculture and defining the duties of the officers of the 
State board; proceedings of the Illinois State Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tion and debates on the subject of swine breeding and swine rearing. 

In aceordance with the provisions of an act passed by the legislature 
and approved April 15, 1871, creating a department of agriculture, the 
old society was soon thereafter disbanded and its records transferred to 
the keeping of the new State board created by said act. The old society 
did much toward the advancement of the agricultural and other produe- 
tive interests of the State, and in every way deserves the- handsome 
tribute paid it by the new secretary. -A condensed history of the society 
is given, with a brief synopsis of its more important business transac- 
tions, commencing with the first meeting held in May, 1853, and closing 
with the last one held in the same city on the 3d day of January, 1871. 
Records were in possession of the society showing its existence as far 
back as 1819, when the State was hardly one year old. 

Mr. James H. McConnell, of Sangamon County, has, for two or three 
years past, been making experiments with Indian mallow, (Abutilon 
Avacenne,) better known among the farmers of the Western States as 
“stamp weed,” “velvet leaf,” “butter print,” “ button weed,” &c. It 
is indigenous to many of the Northern and Western States, and in some 
localities is a great pest to farmers. Mr. McConnell has succeeded in 
obtaining from the plant a surprising quantity of strong fiber, which 
appears to be suitable for all those purposes for which hemp is now 
almost exciusively used. Experiments in the manufacture of paper from 
the fiber have proven highly satisfactory, and it is thought it can also 
be made to take the place of jute in the manufacture of many articles 
in which the fiber of that plant is now exclusively used. Ropes manu- 
factured from this fiber were exhibited at the State fair for this year, 
and attracted much attention. A committee was appointed to examine 
raw and manufactured specimens of the fiber, and elicit from Mr. 
McConnell ali facts relating to its value as a fiber plant, cost of cultiva- 
tion, and its value per acre. From the report of this committee we make 
the following extract: 


We are informed by Mr. McConnell that it will, with the same ground, care, &c. 
yieldfrom 50 to 100 per cent. more than hemp; that the ground should be plowed 
deeply in the fall and lightly in the spring, and seed sown at the rate of from 12 to 16 
quarts to the acre, in the spring, in good corn-planting time, in the same manner as 
hemp; that a swath 3 feet wide can be cut with a common reaper, or a wider swath 
with AcCormick’s hemp-reaper ; that it should be shocked the same as hemp, in the field, 
till cwed, and the first crop water-rotted the same as hemp; after this a second volun- 
teer cop will spring up the last of July, which may be eut and dew-rotted in October. 
The pants will grow from 9 to 14 feethigh. The seeds are separated the same as hemp. 
The erst of cutting, per acre, is reported to be 75 cents; the eost of water-rotting, $10; 
cosi 0: dew-rotting, $9; cost of hand-cleaning, $12. The cost of cleaning with machinery 
is lessthan half that amount, while the cost of a good machine need not exceed $100 
in Phiadelphia. This would bring the actual cost of the fiber, beside rent of land, at 
from {19 to $31 per ton. 
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The Messrs. McConnell are offering to contract for the fiber at $100 per ton, for all 
they can get of water-rotted, of good quality, and $75 per ton of dew-rotted. But 
hemp of the same quality is worth from $250 to $400, which leaves them a bonus of 
from 100 to 300 per cent. on their patent. The crop is said not to exhaust the land if 
the refuse is restored toit. The fabrics exhibited were certainly of very fine quality 
and strength, both in the fiber and the cordage. It receives all sorts of colors, and re- 
tains them, it is said, nearly as well as wool. It is, therefore, of great value as a warp 
for carpets, rugs, and cloths requiring color. It loses 50 per cent. less than hemp, and 
is of a texture and appearance equai to the best Russian hemp, and about the same 
strength as Manila in cordage. 


Mr. James H. McConnell, who has paid much attention to the cultiva- 
tion of fiber plants, contributes a valuable paper on the cultivation of 
flax. He says this plant will do well on a variety of soils, but can only 
be brought to its fullest perfection in a rich, deep, and moderately moist 
soil, containing in its composition much vegetable matter. Good corn- 
Jands will generally grow a profitable crop of flax. The land should be 
deeply plowed and harrowed, and rolled until a very fine tilth is reached. 
Plowing should take place as early in the spring as the complete depart- 
ure of frosts will permit, and the seed should be sown immediately 
after. The seed should be harrowed in well. In order to’ secure an 
evenness of vegetation it is advisable to go over the land again with a 
light roler. The quantity of seed sown should depend upon the object 
desired. If for fiber, about two bushels of seed, evenly sown, will be 
required to the acre; but if seed alone are desired, about one-half bushel 
to the acre will be found sufficient. Care should be taken to select good 
seed, as the success of the crop will materially depend upon this point. 
Proper seed for cultivation are bright, smooth, and very slippery, and 
plump and sufficiently heavy to sinkin water. The interior of the seed, 
when broken open, should present a yellow-greenish appearance, and 
taste sweet and oily. 

As to the time of cutting and the proper mode of preparing the plant 
for fiber, Mr. McConnell says : 


If the finest fiber is desired, the crop should be harvested as soon as the blos- 
soms have fallen off. The plants should be bound in small bundles, and immediately 
submitted to the water-rotting process. If you contemplate dew-rotting the plants, 
allow them to stand until nearly ripe. As soon_as they are cut down, bind the 
plants in small bundles, and place them in shocks of convenient size, to cure, When 
sufficiently cured, stack them well, and allow them to remain until the season for dew- 
rotting arrives, which is about the middle of October. If seed are desired, allow the 
crop to stand until ripe, and then treat it substantially in the same manneras oats. 
Ten bushels of seed and 600 pounds of fiber are good average crops; but frequently 
as many as 20 bushels of seed are grown per acre on the fertile lands of Illinois. 


Alluding to the profits of flax culture, Mr. McConnell states that the 
farmers of Champaign County last season sold their flax-straw ab a 
price which paid all expenses of raising the crop, and had left for profit 
from 10 to 15 bushels of seed per acre, which they sold at $2.50 per 
bushel. 

In the course of an article on manufactures in Illinois, Mr. James W. 
Dwyer alludes as follows to recent efforts in the manufacture of leet- 
root sugar: , 


Notwithstanding much had been said and written upon this subject in this eee it 
appears that no regular or systematic effort to manufacture sugar from the beej had 
ever been attempted in the United States until the purchase of 2,500 acres of land in 
Livingston County in this State, and the erection of the sugar-beet factory at Chats- 
worth by the Messrs. Cheneith Brothers. Not having sufficient capital to fully tarry 
out their designs, they formed a joint-stock company, the stock being mostly takjn by 
parties in Springfield, who embarked in this novel undertaking more from motites of 
pure State pride and patriotism than from the hope of any large profits. Everyhing 
that was called for which money could procure was furnished without stint; bu, un- 
fortunately for the company, and still more unfortunately for the agriculture and nanu- 
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facture of sugar in the United States, the undertaking, after mavy years of experiments, 
disappointments, and difficulties at Chatsworth, was forever abandoned, and the ma- 
chinery and apparatus inoved to Freeport, where Bunn, Rosensteil & Co. are erecting 
another factory, and in which, if they are successful in solving tho problems of, first, 
securing a crop of beets grown by the farmers and purchased by the ton, and, secondly, 
of getting 7 per cent. of sugar of a first-class quality from those beets, the sugar-beet 
manufacture may be looked on as having got a permanent foot-hold in the State. 

A general impression seems to prevail that sugar cannot be made from beets grown 
in Mlinois. This is a mistake. 

The sugar made from the last crop of beets was sold in the Chicago market, and 
was of as good a quality and brought the same price as the same brands of refined 
cane sugar ; and the beets grown at Freeport this past year were pronounced, by ex- 
perts, as fully equal to the beets grown in any part of Europe in the percentage of the 
sugar which they gave on strict chemical analysis. The sources of failure arose from 
other causes, among which was the want, from first to last, of a full supply of water. 
Coal had also to be transported a long distance at great cost, the supply failing at 
the most critical times; the need of irrigation in the hot summer season, and the 
drowning of the plants in wet seasons; the costly and troublesome effort to grow, every 
season, several hundred acres of beets, instead of purchasing them from the farmers, 
by the ton. “And the greatest difficulty was in securing, at any rate of compensation, 
skilled employés, practically acquainted with the mechanical wants of the concern, or 
possessing the requisite skill and practical information demanded for the conversion 
of the juice of the beet into first-class merchantable sugar. 

Next to the manufacture of iron, there is no other undertaking, combining field eul- 
ture. stock-feeding, and a highly valuable manufactured and profitable article, which 
can be embarked in by our people, and which holds out such brilliant prospects of 
success, as that of converting the juice of the beet into sugar. That it can be done in 
this State, and done with large profit to the farmer and the manufacturer, does not 
admit of a doubt in the minds of those who have made themselves familiar with its 
history and cultivation in Europe, and of its failure in this State. In Europe the av- 
erage yield of the roots, in the district where it is cultivated for sugar, is from 15 to 
20 tons to the acre. The yield of first-class sugar is 7 per cent., or 280 pounds to the 
acre, of 20 tons ef roots. Allowing that our crops in Illinois yield only 10 tons of 
beets to the acre, this would give, at 7 per cent. of a yield, 140 pounds to the ton, 
which would net in market, at present, at 15 cents the pound, $21 to the ton, or $210 
to the acre; and as a factory would work up 50 tons of roots each day, the value of 
the daily work would be $1,050. At these figures the factory could very readily pay 
$5 a ton, which would leave a balance in favor of the factory of $800 on each day’s 
work of 50 tons ; or, at $10 the ton, it would leave a daily balance of $550, or a mar- 
gin sufficient to cover all the expenses of manufacturing such as the manufacture of 
on other commodity can exhibit. 


After contrasting the difference in the profits of sugar-beets at from 
$75 to $100 per acre, and corn at 30 cents per bushel, or $9 per acre, 
Mr. Dwyer closes his reference to this promising new industry as fol- 
lows: 


The present effort to establish this interest at Freeport should be regarded as highly 
praiséworthy, but it must be confessed that a failure would be almost fatal, for the 
next twenty-five years, to the sugar-beet business in this State, and for this reason 
other experiments should be tried, and that extensively, in different parts of the State, 
so as to make a test of the soil, climate, yield per acre, and percentage of sugar. 
Were the State of Illinois part of the dominions of the King of Prussia, there is not a 
county in the State but would have been tested as to capability for producing sugar 
from the beet; and long ere the present day the smoke ascending from the chimneys 
of hundreds of sugar-beet factories would be visible all over the State, retaining more 
wealth, now expended by us for foreign sugars and establishing an outside trade, than 
any other agricultural interest can ever hope to do, because of the ability of sugar, 
trom its great compactness, to sabmit to a rate of freights that would be impracticable 
with our grains, meats, and other bulky products. 


There has been some objection to the European larch, and its cultiva- 
tion in artificial forests has been discouraged, but it is highly com- 
mended for various reasons in a paper contributed by Mr. H. J. Dunlap. 
This gentleman says: “s 

No tree excels the European larch in rapidity of growth, strength, and durability. I 
need not recount the many other uses to which this wood is adapted, but will consider 


it merely as a wind=break, for vineyard stakes, posts, and ties. As a grower, the tree 
is upright, symmetrical, and strong. Two-year old plants I consider best for planting. 
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At that age they average 1 foot in height, and at six years from planting will be from 
8 to 10 feet high, and 2 to 4 inches in diameter; provided, always, that the same cul- 
ture is given them that is given to corn. At this age the trees may be thinned to 4 
feet apart. They do not require further cultivation, their dense growth so shading the 
ground that weeds cannot grow. At ten or twelve years from planting, a majority of 
these trees will make good fence-posts, more durable than any other wood. 


Mr. Dunlap regards the osage orange as next in value to the larch, 
both as to rapidity of growth and durability, when properly cultivated 
and grown to sufficient size. When grown for stakes, posts, and ties, 
the trees should be planted about 20 inches apart in the row, and the 
rows 4 feet apart. An annual pruning must be given to induce the 
trees to run up, and prevent the wasting of its strength in side branches. 
At six years these trees will make vineyard-stakes, handspikes, &c., 
and should be thinned out one-half. When given sufficient room the 
tree grows very fast, and but a few years will be required for it to grow 
large enough for posts. The wood, when seasoned, is very tough, and 
answers admfrably for mallets, buts, hubs, wagon-axles, &c. No insects 
prey upon the young plants, and it makes a large and very fine orna- 
mental tree. He regards the yellow locust as objectionable, because of 
the depredations of the borer, which has destroyed most of the young 
forests of the State. 

Mr. Dunlap gives the following directions for planting nut-bearing 
trees : 


The seed of all nut-bearing trees should be planted in autumn, in ground well pre- 
pared with the plow and harrow. Furrow out the ground with a small plow, in a 
similar manner as for potatoes. Drop the nuts at suitable distances apart, say 1 or 2 
feet, for these trees must remain where the seed is planted, as none of them trans- 
plant readily. Acorns, hickory, and chestnuts should be planted as soon as they fall ; 
a few days’ drying injures their germinating qualities ; cover 2 inches deep, and mulch 
the rows with straw. Walnuts, both white and black, may be covered 3 inches, and 
should also be mulched. These trees all require dry soil; it is useless to plant on wet 
land. The young plants should be kept free of weeds for two or three years; after 
that they can take care of themselves. 


Mr. James W. Dwyer contributes an article on the manufacture of 
soap. He gives the following process for the manufacture of hard 
soaps: 


After the raw soda or barilla is ground or pounded, it is placed in a vat in alternate 
layers with unslacked lime, the bottom layer being lime. ater is allowed to infil- 
trate through those layers, and the lye is secured as it trickles through a hole in the 
bottom of the vat. The lime absorbs the carbonic acid of the soda, making the lye 
caustic or fit for the soap-kettle; and the quantity of lime applied must be in propor- 
tion to the quantity of carbonic acid in the soda. : * To every 20 pounds 
of tallow add one gallon of weak lye, and boil until the lye is spent. The mass must 
then cool for one hour, the spent lye drawn off, and another gallon of strong lye added ; 
the mixture again boiled until the second dose of lye is spent; and the same process 
must be repeated for several days, until the mixture, if properly managed, is converted 
into white tallow soap, which should be allowed to cool gradually and settle, when it 
is poured into molds, and when solid it is cut into the bars which are found in our 
markets. Twenty pounds of tallow ought to make 30 pounds of first-quality hard 
soap, allowing three pounds of soda-ash for every 20 pounds of tallow. The balance 
of the weight is made up by the large quantity of water which enters into combination 
with the grease and alkali in the course of saponification. 

When yellow or resin soap is required, the hard soap has to be made in the usual 
manner, and at the last charge of lye, or when the soapy mass ceases to absorb any 
more lye, one-third the weight of pounded resin is introduced, the mixture constantly 
stirred, and the boil kept up vigorously until the resin has become incorporated with 
the soap. The whole must stand until it settles, and the soap then dipped out. Resin 
soap, when well made, should be a fine, bright color. 


The writer then gives the following directions for making soft or 
potash soap: 


The principal difference between hard and soft soaps is, that three parts of fat 
afford, in general, fully five parts of hard soda-soap; but three parts of fat or oil will 
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afford six or seven parts of potash-soap of a moderate consistence. From its cheap- 
ness, strength, and superior solubility, potash-soap is preferred for many purposes, par- 
ticularly for the scouring of woolens. 

The lyes prepared for making soft soaps should be made very strong, and of two den- 
sities, as the process of making potash or soft soap differs materially from that of 
making soda or hard soap. A portion of the oil or fat being placed in the boiling-pan 
and heated to near the boiling-point of water, a certain portion of the weaker lye is 
introduced and the fire kept up so as to bring the mixture to the boiling-point; then 
some more oil and lye are introduced alternately, until the pan is filled. The boiling 
is continued gently, stvong lye being added until the saponification is complete. The 
fire should then be removed, and some good soap, previously made, added while cool- 
ing down, to prevent any change by evaporation. One pound of oil requires about 
one-third of a pound of American potash, and will make one and three-quarters to two 
pounds of well-boiled soap, containing about 40 per cent. of water. Sixty pounds of 
lard will make 100 pounds of first-class soft-soap by using one and a half cans of con- 
centrated lye, which is made from salt, and is really a soda-lye. 


The first annual meeting of the State swine breeders’ association met 
in Springfield on the 3d day of January, 1870, and held a two days’ ses- 
sion. The meeting was well attended, and a lively interest seemed to 
be taken in the discussion of all subjects relating to swine-breeding and 
pork-raising. A committee on statistics was appointed to collect such 
information as might be thought useful in the advancement of the inter- 
ests and the protection of the breeders of swine and pork-raisers of the 
State. Much general information was obtained by those present from 
public and private discussions upon the subject of feeding, breeding, 
erection of proper buildings, and the management of hogs. The follow- 
ing is a synopsis of the general points discussed : ‘ 

1st. It was the universal opinion that during the season of low prices, 
a greater exertion should be put forth to improve the quality of stock, as 
the very best means through which to realizea profit. or illustration : 
Take pork at $5 per hundred-weight, as the standard. If the price shall 
depreciate 10 or 20 per cent. annually from this, should we improve the 
quality of animals 10 or 20 per cent., we still receive $5 per hundred- 
weight for the product; but if the price should advancein the same pro- 
portion, it would give a much larger profit. 

2d. It was the general conviction that the breeding of all the various 
breeds of swine having distinction should be encouraged, as deteriora- 
tion would most likely follow if confined to but one or two of the most 
popular. 

3d. The best mode of treating sows after farrowing was believed to be 
to give them food that would create a supply of milk for the young. Im- 
mediately after farrowing but little food should be given, except some 
simple drink, and for several days thereafter judgment should be used 
in feeding, giving food in moderate quantities until the pigs are a week 
old, when a more liberal amount may be given. Young pigs should be 
taught to eat as soon as possible. 

4th. Young pigs, after weaning, should have the best care, and the 
best food should be given them. Milk, sweet or sour, with alittle meal, 
or oats and corn ground together, will be found excellent, if properly 
fed, and the young pigs allowed plenty of exercise. 

5th. It was believed that more profit could be realized by turning pigs 
into market at the age of from nine to fourteen months, than at any 
other age. 

6th. The plan of feeding best calculated to realize the greatest profit 
would depend upon circumstances. First, the price of grain; second, 
the expense of grinding; third, the cost of feed. Ifthe two latter re- 
quirements can be cheaply done, it may be made a source of profit. If 
too expensive, shelled and soaked corn will pay much better than to feed 
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corn in the ear. Ground and cooked feed will make more pork for the 
amount of corn consumed than if fed in its raw state, or in the ear. 

7th. Upon the subject of disease among hogs, and its cure, but little 
interest was manifested, although reports came in of the prevalence of 
disease and destruction of many hogs during the year, 


IOWA. 


The report of the secretary of the Iowa State Agricultural Society for 
the year 1871 contains a vast amount of statistical information, show- 
ing the progress of agricultural and other productive industries of the 
State, the business transactions of the society, the list of premiums offer- 
ed and awarded at the State fair for this year, reports from various com- 
mittees and special experimenters, besides essays on dairying, fencing 
in Iowa, feeding hogs, on farm stock, draining, cheese-making, &c. 
There are also appended to the report the proceedings of the second an- 
nual meeting of the lowa Bee-keepers’ Association, and the proceedings 
of the Eastern Iowa Horticultural Society. 

The report shows, first, an increase of the average of the cereals, with 
improved quality and increased quantity of corn, wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley ; second, marked improvement in farm stock, and a perceptibly 
growing attention to sheep; third, greater success and faith in the cul- 
ture of sorghum ; fourth, a gratifying tendency to a more varied sys- 
tem of husbandry ; fifth, more systematic utilization of fertilizers; sixth, 
an improvement in the varieties, and the best crop of tame grasses har- 
vested for several years; and, seventh, a marked degree of advance- 
ment in all the departments of taste and refinement, exhibited in fruits, 
flowers, and the ornamentation of farms and homes. 

The corn crop for this year was enormous. Estimating the area cul- 
tivated at 2,500,000 acres, or nearly one-fourth of all the land in culti- 
vation in the State, and the yield at 40 bushels per acre, and the entire 
product will be 100,000,000 bushels. This increase in the production of 
corn brought with it a proportionate increase in hogs, cattle, and other 
farm stock, the greatest increase, however, being observable in the in- 
creased number and quality of hogs. 

There has also been a large increase in the number of sheep reared 
and pounds of wool produced. Taking the returns of the last census 
as a basis, the secretary estimates the number of sheep within the State 
at one and a half millions, and the shipments of wool at nearly or quite 
5,000,000 of pounds. The shipments from ascertained sources reached 
3,074,674 pounds. As in many other States, dogs continue their depre- 
dations, and many valuable flocks are continually being decimated by 
their nocturnal visits. In 1854 the number of dogs within the State 
was given at 36,060; in 1860 the number had increased to-125,207, and 
in 1868 to 147,623. ‘The number has greatly increased since and is now 
estimated at 170,256. Laws passed with a view to their extermination, 
by the imposition of a heavy tax, remain unexecuted. 

Increasing interest is manifested in the cultivation of sorghum. 
Thirty-four counties report a crop averaging from 100 to 300 gallons per 
acre. ‘The yield of syrup from the crop of 1870 was 2,979,480 gallons, 
and that of sugar 16,500 pounds. The yield of syrup for this year, 
based upon returns already received, is estimated at 3,500,500 gallons, 
with a corresponding increase in the production of sugar. Mr. William 
Smay, of Story County, was awarded a premium by the society for the 
largest yield of syrup per acre. He planted one acre and forty-four 
rods of the Otaheitan variety, and one hundred and forty-four rods of 
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the White Imphee. Of the latter he raised at the rate of 305 gallons 
of syrup to the acre. The cost of cultivation and manufacture was $70. 
The syrup being valued at 50 cents per gallon, left him a net profit of 
$82.50 per acre. The following is Mr..Smay’s system of planting 
and cultivating sorghum: 

1. One of the most important things is to select a suitable piece of ground, as all 
soils will net produce good scrghum. It should be dry land; a light sandy soil will 
produce much the best syrup. During the last six years I have made upwards of 9,000 
gallons. In working cane that has been raised by different persons and on different 
soils, [ have always made the best syrup from cane that was grown on a warm sandy 
soil. Last fall [hada fair test : two of my neighbors planted cane; each used the same seed ; 
one of them had a dry farm and the other had a flat wet farm, with a cold soil, a soil 
that some of our farmers call blue ruin. These two men cut and hauled their cane at 
the same time. I first tried that grown on the wet land. The yield of sap was good ; 
it also boiled nicely until it began to thicken, then it darkened and smelled very un- 
pleasantly. We tried it in different ways, but the syrup continued dark, and, worst of 
all, the syrup had an unpleasant taste. We called it worthless and stopped grinding 
and commenced on the other man’s, and with the same work made very good syrup. 
We gave the other a second trial, but with no better result. 

2. There is not much difference as to when the ground is plowed for cane. Last 
year I tried both fall and spring plowing but could not see any difference in the cane. 
The main thing is to plow deep and harrow well, so as to get the ground mellow, as 
cane-ground should be m good condition so as to bear early cultivation. 

3. Plant as early as possible, if the conditions will allow, about one week before you 
plant corn. There is no. danger of good seed rotting in the ground if planted early. I 
have always made the fairest and best flavored syrup from cane that was planted in 
drills. I find that drilled cane, planted about three feet eight inches apart, is best ; it 
makes but little difference whether the cane is drilled continuously or grown in hills 
eighteen inches apart. 

4. One of the most important rules is to cullivate early and often. Cane, while small, 
will bear any kind of rough handling better than neglect ; therefore the hoe and plow 
should be used with great freedom; but when it gets to be 10 or 12 inches high it 
should not be cultivated deep, as the roots extend from one row to the other and take 
up every inch of the ground. At this stage the weeds should be cut off with a hoe or 
pulled up. With regard to thinning out or removing suckers for a permanent stand, 
this must be regulated by the quality of the land. If the land is rich and strong, such 
as would produce 50 or 60 bushels of corn to the acre, it will do to leave from three to 
four stalks to every running foot; if planted in rows both ways, allow from six to 
eight stalks to stand in each hill. It is better to thin while small, so as not to disturb 
the roots of that left standing. It will do but little good to cut them off with a hoe— 
they don’t mind that much. 

5. In harvesting, never allow the cane to stand in the field after it is stripped. This 
will injure it more than any other thing. It is contrary to nature, and either drives the 
sap to the roots or causes it to run out at the joints and bruises from blading. [f al- 
lowed to stand many days the sap which runs from the stalk ferments, and causes the 
syrup to be dark and gives it an unpleasant taste. My method of stripping is to use a 
long, flat stick, made in the shape of a sword; a lath will do very well. It is much 
easier stripped with a stick than with the hands. In two or three strokes nearly every 
blade can be knocked eff a hill. The dead blades on the butts of the stalks should be 
carefully taken off, as they are very dirty and color the syrup. 

6. The plan of my furnace is one main furnace with two pans, and a small side fur- 
nace to finish off on the back pan, being ten feet long and the front one five feet ; the 
side pans are five, and each of them two and a half feet wide. The juice is conducted 
from the mill to the pan by a lead trough running in at the back end of the long pan, and 
passing from that through a faucet into the front pan, thence into the side furnace, 
where it is boiled to its proper thickness. The fire passes from the side from under the 
front end of the long pan. This furnace worked well; the back pan worked like a 
charm. The juice ran in at the back end continually, and the heat from both of ‘the 
fires passing under it, it boiled over half of the way back in a continual foam, working 
all the scum to the back end, where it could be easily removed. The back pan did its 
work so well that there was scarcely any skimming to be done on the front pan, while, 
in the front pan, it boils very rapidly, and when boiled to the proper stage it is run oft 
into the side pan, where it is finished over a slow fire, and in this way can be boiled to 
any thickness you may wish, without danger of scorching it. 


AS early as January a very fatal disease attacked the hogs in the 
neighborhood of Davenport. The epidemic spread rapidly, and by No- 
vember had passed over the counties of Appanoose, Clarke, Madison, 
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Marion, Page, Tama, Washington, Jefferson, Black Hawk, Lee, Wayne, 
Frémont, Dallas, Jasper, Bremer, Lucas, and other counties. In some 
counties the first symptoms of the disease manifested themselves by 
causing extreme drowsiness, followed by severe convulsions. In others 
the disease commenced with staggering, followed by the inside of the 
ears and legs turning purple. Thousands of hogs perished; in some 
sections the loss was at least 35 per cent., while in others it was still 
greater, not one in fifty recovering. No remedy for the disease was 
discovered. 

Mr. C. D. Beeman, contributes a paper on the feeding of hogs, from 
which the following extract is made: 


Indian corn is and must remain the chief food for making pork. Should it be ground? 
The whole average cost of grinding to Iowa farmers, including time and team, would 
doubtless amount to the value of one-fourth of the grain. Then, will four bushels of 
unground corn make more pork than three bushels of ground? Yes, if cooked. And 
now I desire to give you a plan for properly cooking corn, which is by so cheap a 
method that it is within the reach of every farmer in the land. Procure a pine plank 
2 feet wide, cut off two pieces 7 feet long each, for the sides of a box; two pieces more 
are now required, each 28 inches long and 20 inches wide, for the ends; bevel the lower 
side of the end pieces (at an angle of forty-five or more degrees) to an edge; nail the 
ends on tke side pieces even at the top. Now we have a box, except it has no bottom ; 
nor are the ends covered, lacking 4 inches on each, but a sheet of Russia iron 8 feet 
long and 28 inches wide will complete it. Nail it on with two rows of three-penny 
nails, but where the iron laps on the beveled edge of the end boards, put in around 
the corners a few six-penny nails to preyent breaking the iron in turning a square 
corner. The iron reaching part way up on each end is to prevent burning away the 
wood. That the bottom may not sag, put across two bars of one and a half by half 
inch iron, dividing it into three spaces of 24 feet each. 

Such a box will hold 24 bushels, but 8 bushels of dry corn will swell to fill it when 
cooked. It will not leak (if nailed strong with long nails) even if the end pieces are 
nailed on rough. The outside should be dressed and painted to prevent checking in 
dry weather. A low brick or stone furnace, 22 inches wide inside, with door front and 
grate, should be built, and the tank above described set upon it. Put as much water 
as the grain you intend to cook will soak up in cooking, (an inexperienced person will 
never put in water enough at first,) and when it is heated to the bciling point close up 
the draught, put the grain into the water, and put a board cover over the top. Now, 
the cover, sides, and ends, being mostly of wood, and at the bottom a hot furnace, heat 
will not escape, and it will cook most thoroughly without any more fire. The above- 
described tank is of sufficient size for twenty-five or thirty hogs. For more hogs in- 
crease the size or make additional tanks. The benefits of cooked food are twofold. 
First, the grain is all digested and nothing lost. Second, the risk of overfeeding is re- 
duced to almost nothing, the same amount being of three times the bulk, the stomach 
is filled before the hog gets too much. We are always anxious to fatten our hogs as 
fast as possible, and in feeding dry grain are apt to feed too much, (which is worse 
than throwing the corn away,) so that the hog overloads his stomach and it becomes 
diseased, consequently we continually hear the complaint among farmers that their 
hogs are not doing well. If the hog leaves his feed and lays down before it is all eaten, 
he has been fed too much. Take what is left away, and in future feed less. My own 
method has been to cook grain without grinding, as above directed, and let it stand 
until it soured a little. Then fed it has been attended with excellent results. af 

s ; Charcoal and ashes should always be within reach of hogs. A little salt 
is also beneficial. If a hog becomes constipated, feed nothing but wheat bran mixed 
with slop'from the house, and it will soon be corrected. To make pork cheapest, feed 
liberally from a pig to the day of butchering. 


In the course of an article on hedge-fences, Mr. M. W. Robinson gives 
his preference to the Osage orange. He attributes a large majority of 
the failures with this fence to a lack of knowledge of the habits and 
requirements of the plant and inexperience in its cultivation. When 
planted in dry land, and given proper care and attention, a number one 
fence can be made complete in from three to four years, at a cost, in- 
cluding everything, of from 50 to 75 cents per rod when turned out. 

The native honey locust, which is found growing in every section of 
the State, he regards as the next best plant for a hedge. From expe- 
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riments he is satisfied that this hedge can be made a complete success. 
His plan for preparing the seed for planting is as follows: 


Gather them in the fall when fully ripe and commence to fall of their own accord, 
shell and store them in a cool, airy place, to insure them not te mold. In the spring 
in good weather, and at the time of planting corn, put them in a bow! or crock, and 
pour boiling water on then, until the seed are covered, and let them stand in a cool- 
place eight or ten hours; then pour off this water and put on boiling water as before. 
After standing from four to six hours drain off the water again, and they are ready 
immediately to plant in the ground,which must have been well prepared by plowing 
up into a ridge where the fence is designed to be. Then mark off a straight shallow 
furrow, and drop two or three seeds in a place, 18 or 20 inches apart; cover one or two 
inches deep, owing to the weather. They will be up in four or five days; cultivate as 
corn, and if necessary use the hoe to clear them of weeds. If all have come up well 
they can be dug up in the fall and saved, except one in a place, and those that have 
been kept through the winter can be planted in the spring the same as the Osage 
orange, only earlier in the season. If any have missed growing, be sure and fill the 
space with a strong, vigorous plant; cultivate the second year the same as. the first. 
Ly having the plants the distance designated enables them to throw out a considerable 
number of side branches, which are essential and should not be cut off. At two or 
three years old they may or may not be cut and plashed down as Osage orange ; if not 
cut down, they should be top trimmed, so as to keep the side branches alive and thrifty, 
which insures a growth of thorns on the side branches, and renders it stock-proof. 


The secretary alludes to the fact that the society has offered a pre- 
mium of $1,000 for the best 10 acres of timber grown within the State, 
payable in 1881, and urges upon the legislature the importance of offer- 
ing a direct bounty in cash to the cultivator of a given area of artificial 
timber. He thinks that a few years would so thoroughly satisfy every 
one of the benefits and profits of arboriculture that bounties would not 
be needed as a stimulus. One person in Appanoose County is reported 
as having planted 30,000 forest trees, and another one in Lyon County 
250,000. Per contra, Osceola County, containing 276,480 acres, is repre- 
sented as not containing a single forest-tree. In Monona County maple 
trees were grown from the seed, in seven years, large enough to make 
three 10-foot rails each, with 4,000 trees to the acre. Larch will grow 
much taller and nearly as large in the same period. In Monona County 
they have been grown 35 inches in circumference, 18 inches from the 
ground, in eight years from planting. In his address at the annual 
fair of this year President E. R. Shankland thus alludes to the impor- 
tance of forest culture : 

There is another important interest not yet sufficiently appreciated—that of forest 
culture. Such is the practical necessity and value of forest products, that about one- 
sixth of the land in any agricultural country should be occupied by a variety of forest 
trees. Yet Iowa, as a State, has scarcely a twentieth part so occupied. Only a few 
counties have native forests enough, and some are nearly destitute of timber. In many 
counties the young groves of artificial planting have become more valuable by the 
acre than any otherland. Twenty years of experience have proved that at least twenty 


kinds of native trees may be made a more profitable crop than anything else that can 
be grown on the same ground. 


A great loss of bees is reported during the winter of 1871-72. From 
reports received and statistics gathered by Mrs. E. 8. Tupper, she esti- 
mates that at least two-fifths of the whole number in the State have 
died. After a patient and thorough investigation of the matter, she 
states that the loss of bees is attributable, not so much to the extreme 
and prolonged cold weather, as to the condition in which this severe 
eold found the stocks. She says: 


The dry weather of last season checked the rearing of brood early, so that colonies 
universally went into the fall weak in numbers compared with ordinary years. Then 
the honey-harvest through the autumn was unusually good, and the bees gathered it 
late. In most seasons an early frost checks the ilow of honey, and two months or 
more of pleasant weather succeeds, in which the bees live on their stores and eat away 
the honey from the center combs, so that when freezing weather comes, they have 
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empty space in which to cluster comfortably. This year cold weather came before they 
had consumed honey in any quantity, and found small clusters resting on sealed honoy 
instead of empty comb. In this condition they would freeze, precisely as if they had 
been on cakes of ice. Some report their bees as dying of dysentery. I have examined 
many such cases. The appearance of dysentery is simply the natural discharge of 
fecal matter which bees retain all winter, if comfortable, but when cold they have no 
power to do this, but void it over the combs, adding greatly to their discomfort. 

The question now arises as to the remedy which, in the prevailing state of things, 
might have saved the bees last fall. If the hives, full of honey and weak in numbers 
though they were, had been put where it did it freeze, in a cellar or house, they 
would all have wintered safely and been stronger in numbers in the spring than when 
put away in the fall; or, if several combs had been emptied by the use of the honey 
slinger before extreme cold weather, and the hives lett out of doors well packed in 
straw or chafi, all not very weak in numbers would have done well. In every case 
we have examined or heard from, a few minutes’ attention at the right time would 
have saved the bees, and in view of this fact the loss is indeed deplorable. It is quite 
time that bee-keepers realized the fact that though their colonies do not require much 
care, still a little attention at the right time is indispensable. In movable-comb hives 
an examination of their state can be made at any time and the remedy applied. 
* % : af Let all bear in mind that all colonies are safer housed every 
winter, and that those which are weak in numbers, if left in combs full of honey, must 
die if exposed to hard frost, 


MICHIGAN. 


The merit of the annual report for 1871 is considerable, not alone on 
account of its local statistics, but with regard also to its excellent 
articles on subjects of current importance. Several are chosen 
from other than local sources, but are freighted with information 
valuable to the farming community. A. very elaborate statement is 
made concerning the condition of the State Agricultural College, show- 
ing great prosperity. The whole number of students in actual attend- 
ance during the year was141. It is stated that the students, for several 
years past, have been mostly sons of farmers, and, for the most part, 
largely dependent on their own earnings for the means of securing an 
education. The whole amount paid students for their labor on the col- 
lege farm was $5,462.32. The success of the institution is of the most 
flattering character, indicating most certainly the greater interest being 
taken in the matter of agricultural education in the State. 

There is an excellent article on “‘ Grasses for the dairy,” by Professor 
Deal, treating at length upon the subject. The professor is of the 
opinion that foreign plants are often more thrifty than native, and 
that we may expect desirable specimens from other countries. No 
grass is best for all purposes, any more than one kind of apple is best, 
or one breed of cattle or sheep or poultry. He adds: ‘ You ought to 
like the business you have chosen, and have a taste forit. While others 
go from raising sheep, and then back again to cows, or from the dairy 
to fruit-growing, and back again, keep the even tenor of your way, and 
stick to your trade.” He refers to the fact, illustrative of the value of 
grass cultivation, that in 1870 the hay-crop of Ilinois was valued at 
over $20,000,000; wheat, over $25,000,000; Indian corn, over $70,000,000; 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, tobacco, over $21,000,000; the 
hay produced by the grasses proper, probably $15,000,000; grasses for 
pasture, perhaps $15,000,000 more. The valuation of the hay-crop of 
Illinois was far exceeded by that of New York, which is given at over 
$77,000,000. In the United States, during the year 1870, the hay-crop 
was valued at about $330,000,000, and the hay and pasture in the entire 
Union could have not been less than $500,000,000. 

Mr. Hathaway, in his article on “Orchards and their management,” 
thinks that it is getting to be pretty well understood in the Northwest 
that a great many of the failures by winter-killing of fruit-trees is due 
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to their having been propagated on tender roots. He makes this 
statement, which is worthy of consideration : 

The fact that the pear on the quince is a failure throughout the West, where the 
pear has not thrown out roots of its own, is a significant fact, and_ goes to show the 
necessity of hardy roots, no less than hardy tops to our trees; and those nursery-men 
of the open prairie country of the West and Northwest who first recognize the im- 
portance of a perfectly hardy stock, and that will intelligently set themselves to work 
to supply this great desideratum, though at a present disadvantage, perhaps, from the 
competition of cheap trees, will ultimately reap a just reward, and at the same time 
prove themselves public benefactors. : 


In regard to the variety of apple best adapted to the region of Mich- 
igan, Mr. Hathaway very strongly recommends the Spy. He has 
thirteen trees of this kind that were planted at one year old, about 
two feet high. They stood thirteen years, and had not borne a bushel 
to the tree, when they yielded an average of 10 bushels, or more. He 
has found trees of four years’ growth safer to transplant than those of 
two years, under the same circumstances. The wood is more firm, and 
there is more substance of both roots and top to withstand the vicissi- 
tudes incident to the transplanting. 

There is a valuable paper from the pen of the late Sanford Howard, 
on the principles of form required to adapt the horse to special purposes ; 
noticing breeds, &c. A special conclusion of Mr. Howard was that, “in 
general, and especially for racers, roadsters, and draught-horses, it is 
better to keep the varieties distinct, breeding each in reference to an 
ideal or standard, combining the points which, according to mechanical 
principles and practical observation, denote the highest adaptation to 
their different purposes. If experiments are made in crossing different 
breeds, they should be made with caution, and in such a manner as not 
to hazard a loss of the valuable properties already possessed by a 
breed.” 

Mr. J. Ei. Day, referring to the cultivated acreage of the State in 1870, 
and the agricultural products accruing, and calling attention to the fact 
that the average production is lower than that of the eastern states, 
and of all the middle states save one, draws two inferences—that 
the shallowculture of the West does not bring up the average with the 
more thorough management of the East; and that, if Western farmers 
would raise their average value of crops, or even hold their own, they 
must discard their own methods and adopt those of the Hast, eulti- 
vating less land but more thoroughly. There were 4,652,500 domestic 
animals in the State, worth $60,913,608, and one year’s crop was worth 
aS much as all the animals in the State, lacking $7,381,968. The highest 
value of any crop was that of tobacco, $190 per acre. Number of acres 
so employed, 2,695. Mr. Day thinks that the fruit yield of the State 
will soon be as large as that of any other State—especially of apples, 
to the cultivation of which the climate and soil seem peculiarly-adapted. 
He says: 

Upon our western coast, land, which until afew years past has been thought to bo 
worthless for all purposes of agriculture, now sells at from $200 to $600 per acre for 
the purpose of raising peaches and small fruits. Within the radius of three miles of 
the village of Fruitport, there have been 60,000 peach-trees set out during the last four 
years, and other fruits in proportion. * * * The soil is of that character known as 
sand-barrens. 

The report proper closes with a full account of the proceedings of a 
convention held in Chicago, Ilinois, August 24 and 25, 1871, convened 
chiefly through the efforts of W. C. Flagg, of the Mlinois Industrial 
University, and Dr. M. Miles, professor of agriculture in the Michigan 
Agricultural College, the object being the consideration of the experi- 
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ments that it would be desirable to conduct similarly, by the different 
institutions of agriculture, and also the best methods of conducting them. 
These questions and their ramifications were discussed at great length 
and with minuteness by some of the leading agricultural educators and 
experimenters of the country. In view of the great value and import- 
ance of exper imisntenion with reference to raising the standard of the 
products of the farm and the breeds of domestic animals, it was deemed 
.especially advisable that agricultural colleges conduct the same experi- 
ments on a uniform plan. It was thought by one speaker that experi- 
ments that would lead to valuable results are just beginning properly to 
be made in this country—there should be an attempt at the explication 
of established agricultural laws—knowledge of which, positive or proxi- 
mate, can only be reached by experiments long continued and scientific- 
ally conducted. It was thought to be a matter of regret that farmers 
so rarely co- operate in these efforts, and display so much impatienee for 
immediate results, in many cases distrusting those already attained. 

Field experiments should be made on plats of definite size. .The ob- 
ject of the experiment should be the discovery of laws in. agriculture, 
not the mere gratification of curiosity. Touching this point, Dr. Gregory 
related his observations at Munich, Bavaria, at one of the experimental 
stations: 

I saw some plats, less than those recommended here, in which not only the seeds, 
even when they were grass- seeds, were measured, but they were carefully weighed and 
counted, and at the head of every plat was placed the number of seeds. * * eis! 
Every result obtained from that growth was weighed, root, branch, and fruit. * * * 
Science in agriculture can make progress no better than in any other branch, wnoless it 
comes down to measure, and weight, and count, and applies mathematics to get pre- 
cise zeae, and measures and w eighs, as far as possible, all the forces that enter 
into 1 

Experiment is useless unless carried on from year to year, closely ob- 
serving the conditions promoting success or causing failure. 

In relation to feeding animals with regard to testing the relative value 
of different kinds as to healthful properties or fitness for fattening, Dr. 
Miles recommended that each anima! should be placed in a separate pen, 
and that all should be not only of the same age, but, as nearas possible, 
of the same size, and of the same degree of fatness. He would then con- 
fine them toa single article of food. It would be important to test the 
value of corn-meal, and corn prepared in different ways. He suggests 
that for feed-experiments he would simply, for animals, try to ascer- 
tain the value of Indian corn in its various forms; afterward test 
other grains, and subsequently the grasses. He thought it desira- 
ble to experiment concerning the effects of alternation on the growing 
crops, and refers to a system which has been tried; wheat having been 
grown for quite a number of years in succession, and a yield of from 30 
to 40 bushels obtained, without any manure. 

The system is as follows: 

The field is divided into strips of three feet in width. The wheat is sown on the 
alternate strips. The vacant strips are kept thoroughly pulverized during the season, 
and the next year the wheat is put on the strips left bare the year before. 

The reports of county agricultural societies show substantial pros- 
perity, and, on the part of these coadjutors of agricultural edueation, an 
increasing interest. 

The annual report of the Michigan Pomological Society for the year 
1871 contains the proceedings of various meetings of the society, the 
list of _ premiums offered and awards made at its second annual fair, 
held at Grand Rapids in September, 1871, an elaborate address a by the © 
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president of the society, articles on grafting, grape-culture, wine-making, 
profits of fruit-culture, snout-beetles injurious to fruits, report of the 
delegates to the meeting of the American Pomological Society, reports 
and essays from county societies, the climate, soil, and meteorology of 
Michigan, &c. 

The second annual fair of the society was very successful. The at- 
tendance was large, and the display of fruits very encouraging and satis- 
factory. There were six hundred and four entries. Wayne County was 
awarded the first and Kent the second premium. The former exhibited 
one hundred and fifty-eight varieties of apples, twenty-seven varieties 
of native and fifteen of foreign grapes, besides some other varieties of 
fruit, such as peaches, pears, quinces, &c. Kent County exhibited one 
hundred and twenty-five varieties of apples, sixteen of pears, fourteen 
of peaches, a fine collection of canned fruits, and some large specimens 
of Black Hamburg and White Fontainebleau (foreign) grapes, raised 
in the city of Grand Rapids. Of foreign fruits California contributed the 
following named varieties: seventeen varieties of grapes, ameng them 
specimens of the Muscat; a single cluster of Flann Tokay, weighing four 
pounds; twenty-six varieties of apples, which included Rhode Island 
Greenings, 14 inches in circumference ; Fail Pippins, 154 inches; Yellow 
Belleflowers, 12 inches ; English Russets, 10 inches ; Baldwins, 15 inches ; 
Rambos, 13 inches. There were also seven varieties of pears from this 
State, some of them weighing as high as one pound and measuring 12 
inches in circumference. 

The president of the society,-Mr.. J. P. Thompson, in his address, 
urges the importance of a more diversified system of agriculture on the 
part of the people of this State. Twenty-one years ago, when he first 
became acquainted with the heavy-timbered lands of. wheat-growing 
Michigan, that grain was selling in the interior towns at 75 cents per 
bushel; in 1852 it brought 90 cents; in 1853, $1.25, and in 1854 it re- 
ceded to 80 cents; in 1858 it reached $1, and in 1861 it went up to $1.10. 
During the war it ruled at somewhat higher rates, but the average nor- 
mal price of wheat for the last twenty years has not been over $1 per 
bushel. At this rate, if wheat-growing was the only branch of western 
husbandry, the country would soon be poverty-stricken. The speaker 
contends that Michigan cannot long compete with California and the 
great wheat-growing country now developing west of the Mississippi 
and north of the Missouri Rivers, and says there is an absolute and im- 
perative necessity for the organization of new industries, He says: 

The old agriculture of Michigan, to save itself from ruin, must turn to new sources 
of wealth; must seek new branches of husbandry; must learn lessons of political 
economy irom her more immediate and older neighbors, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
The State of New York relinquished wheat-growing because she found it profitable 
and necessary to doso. The productions of butter and cheese, the dairy products of 
that great State, have greatly grown in importance. There has been the same change 
in Ohio. Hlinois and Indiana are the successful producers of stock, and the history of 
Michigan for the last year shows that the production of wool, and the export of beef 
and pork now going on, and the product of her dairies, have brought more money to 
her farmers than her wheat crops, valuable though they have been. It is this diversi- 
fied husbandry, which will prove her wealth and salvation, that we wish to encourage; 
and as a permanent industry, a perpetual source of revenue, we take an interest in 
fruit-culture, * * * There are many things to encourage the irnit-culturists of 
Michigan, but chiefly I wish to note her market facilities. A State surrounded with 
lake ports and harbors, she offers peculiar advantages for the shipment of fruit. 
Across her borders there will soon be five gigantic trunk-lines of railroad, connecting 
the east and west lakes, and traversing the finest fruit sections of the State. Very 
soon exch and all of her lake towns will be connected with the great centers of western 
trade by regular daily lines of steam eraft, especially adapted to the transportation of 
fruit, which can be best carried on the water. For all time to come, Chicago will get 
a supply of fruit from Saint Joseph and Grand Haven. 
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Alluding to Milwaukee as a fruit-depot, an article is quoted from the 
Sentinel, of that city, stating that the receipts of green apples at this 
port during the present year have exceeded double that of any previous 
year. One fruit-house received the unprecedented number of 22,514 
barrels of apples, principally from growers in New York and Michigan, 
and forwarded them on orders to lowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

In an essay on grafting, Mr. Benjamin Hathaway states that the 
vigor of the graft is greatly dependent upon the vigor of the stock. He 
has ten trees of root-graft. Northern Spy, on which the fruit is always 
very nearly alike as to size and color, except what results from the 
amount of fruit on a tree; while on forty trees, of the same variety, put 
on large seedling stocks, the variation is marked and constant. That 
is, some trees give more highly-colored fruit than others, and do so 
from year to year, without regard to amount of crop, and the same va- 
riation is found in size and quality. His Northern Spy on Rhode Is- 
land Greening gives him his largest specimens, though of a pale color. 
Two trees, close by, grown on Esopus Spitzenberg, always give fruit 
highly colored, but not so large. He advocates the propriety of propa- 
gating a uniform class of stocks, to be grown from some one of our most 
hardy varieties, and of quality that is unexceptionable. \ 

In a discussion before the society, on grape-culture, Mr. Mason L. 
Shofer stated that the Concord, Delaware, and Clinton were the only 
varieties that should be recommended for general cultivation in this lat- 
itude. In an address on the same subject, Mr. Edward Bradfield recom- 
mends the following varieties: for hardiness, the Iona, Delaware, 
Catawba, and Concord ; for productiveness, the Clinton, Delaware, Con- 
cord, Hartford, Iona, and Union Village. All grapes do better if pro- 
tected in winter. Mr. J. G. Ramsdell states that strong, healthy, one- 
year-old vines are the best to piant—that where the vines are what 
they-should be when received from the grower, and are carefully and 
properly attended, an abundance of fruit may be had the third year af- 
ter planting. 

Mr. H. G. Wells gives the following history of the “Kalamazoo” 
grape: 3 

This grape, named here by Mr. Davis the “ Kalamazoo,” I brought, some ten years 
since, from the city of Steubenville, Ohio. There I found it in possession of Mr. 
Dixon, an Englishman, who informed me that he had grown the parent vine from seed 
that he knew had been taken from the Catawba. “! a ey This grape is a 
strong and rapid grower, generally maturing its wood well; the fruit is larger than 
the Catawba, and grows in bunches larger than those of that variety, and more mark- 
ed in the peculiar richness of its deep-blue bloom. Its season for ripening is some ten 
days later than the Catawba. Considering the prompt and vigorous growth of this 
vine, its hardiness, the facility of reproducing it in the open air from cuttings, its bear- 
ing qualities, and the appearance and peculiarities of the fruit, I should deem it wor- 
thy to receive the careful attention of fruit-culturists generally. 


Mr. J. Chopel, of Eastmanville, says that the Concord, Delaware, and 
Rogers No. 4 are the best grapes for that part of the country. He has 
sixteen varieties in cultivation, and the three above named are all he 
would recommend for general cultivation. 

The climate of Michigan seems to be well adapted to the growth of 
all kinds of fruit. The January cold of both peninsulas, the upper and 
lower, especially in the vicinity of the lakes, is much less than_that of 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, in the same latitudes, at a distance 
from the lakes. Muskegon, for instance, has a January temperature 
four degrees higher than Prairie du Chien, both being on_nearly the 
same parallel. Grand Haven and Port Huron are 5° above Milwaukee, 


all being on the same parallel, while Detroit is 6° above Dubuque in- 
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winter temperature, and 10° above Fort Dodge, the difference in iati- 

‘tude between the three places being very littie. The growing season 
begins at Grand Haven trom three to six days earlier than it does at 
Milwaukee, and continues from five to eight days later in the autumn. 
A still greater contrast exists between Grand Haven and localities far- 
ther removed in the interior of Wisconsin. The coldest point ever 
touched by the thermometer at South Haven was in the winter of 
185657, when it recorded 9° below zero. Since that time the lowest 
temperature recorded was 7° below zero. In ordinary winters the mer- 
cury does not descend to zero. Summers following severe winters al- 
ways bring an abundance of fruit. The uniformity of heat and moisture 
is well adapted to the growth and productiveness of the fig. The fruit- 
buds start with the leaf-buds, and after the first year yield two crops. 
Cuttings, taken from bearing-stocks, yield a crop the first year. The 
Vitis Bordifolia, (winter or frost grape,) having the lowest vital temper- 
ament, thrives with little care. The Vitis A?stivalis, (or summer grape,) 
of which the Delaware is the lowest-tempered variety, though less hardy 
as a class, also does well. So of the earliest varieties of the Labrusea 
family, of which the Iona is the highest type. 

Point de Peau vineyard is situated on Lake Erie, a few miles below 
the mouth of the Detroit River. It is one of several points which here 
jut out into the lake. The area of land is about 25 acres, but the whole 
is not planted with grapes. The vines are six years old, and the varie- 
ties include Delaware, Concord, Catawba, Ives’s Seedling, Norton’s Vir- 
ginia, and Hartford Prolific. The system of cultivation followed is the 
renewal, and has proved very successful. During the first two years a 
stake was used for the support of the vines, but after that time the 
trellis was found necessary. The grapes raised in this vineyard are 
principally used in wine-making. ‘The crop of 1870 was found to yield 
wine at the rate of a gallon to every 174 pounds. <An acre averaged 
about 6,000 pounds, and therefore produced about 350 gallons of wine. 
A test of the wine-making qualities of this crop showed the following 
result: Catawba yielded 83° of sugar and 93° of acid, with the ther- 
mometer standing at 66°; Delaware, 91° of sugar and 83° of acid; Ives’s 
Seedling, 78° of saccharine and 64° of acid; Norton’s Virginia, 97° of 
sugar and 13° of acid. A mixed must, composed of one-half Concord, 
one-fourth Norton’s Virginia, and one-fourth Ives’s Seedling, gave the 
elements of a first-class wine of about the strength of ordinary Bur- 
gundy, viz, 848° sugar and 62° acid. The whole vintage reached 
67,000 pounds of grapes, and produced about 5,000 gallons of wine. 

The aggregate amount of grapes raised in the vicinity of Spring Lake 
this year will reach 140 tons. The largest vineyard in this section is 
that of Mr. Hunter Savidge, which contains 2,000 vines. Mr. Martin 
Walsh has 1,426 Concord vines, from which he shipped 280,550 pounds 
of grapes, or 14 tons 550 pounds, for which he realized 3 cents per pound 
net, or $841.65 from the product of 2 acres and 36 rods. 

Pear-culture has not been fairly tested, but peaches seem to do well 
in almost every section of the State. Mr. George H. Lovell, of Spring 
Lake, has 4,500 peach-trees, from which he shipped 7,000 baskets, re- 
ceiving for same $3,500; Mr. Charles E. Soule, of Paint Orchards, has 
299 bearing peach-trees, mostly Early Crawfords, which produced 2,241 
baskets, the gross sales of which amounted to $1,416.93; Mr. J. B. 
Soule has 2,000 three-years-old peach trees, of early varieties, from 
which he shipped 1,000 baskets; Mr. Hiram Beckwith, of Spring Lake, 
gathered 10 buShels of pears from two trees. 

The number of bearing-trees and vines, and the production of fruit in 
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the territory known as the “Fruit Belt,” of Michigan, for the year 1871, 
is given as follows: 

Twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine peach-trees ; 7,187 apple-trees ; 
600 pear-trees ; (Mr. H. Beckwith has a quince orchard of 200 trees;) 24,232 grape- 
vines. Product—38,592 baskets of peaches; 220,308 pounds of grapes, or 110 tons; 
1,586 bushels of apples; 19,201 quarts of berries. Net proceeds, including pears and 
quinces, $31,789.33. 

Large yields of fruit are given by fruit-growers in the neighborhood 
of Saint Joseph. The “Cincinnati Orchard,” containing 60 acres of 
peach-trees, netted $17,000. Z. D. Nickerson, in 1868, from 480 trees, 
took 3,100 baskets ; in 1869, 3,500 baskets. Mrs. A. N. Kelly, in 1869, 
from 900 trees, five years old, took 5,000 baskets. A. R. Nowlen, in 1869, 
from 3,000 trees, took 10,000 baskets. N. D. Brown, from 20 acres of 
fruit, of all kinds, in three years, netted $14,000. Strawberries, if pro- 
perly cultivated, net from $200 to $400 per acre. 

A. committee of the Union Farmers’ Club, of Romeo, recommend the 
following varieties of apples for general cultivation : Summer—Codling, 
Red Astrachan, and Sweet Bough ; Autumn—Farneuse, Holland Pippin, 
and Porter; Winter—Rhode Island Greening, Canada Red, Baldwin, 
Northern Spy, Esopus Spitzenberg. 

Professor Kedzie, of the Mithigan State Agricultural College, contri- 
butes a paper on yellows in peaches. While experiments have not yet 
fully demonstrated the fact, he is, nevertheless, inclined to the belief 
that the disease is caused by fungoid growth. He states that digging a 
shallow trench around the tree, and filling it with boiling water, will 
soon cause the disease to disappear. He has seen trees which were 
yellow for years soon become green after this treatment. A heavy 
dose of potash will also destroy the parasite. Still another remedy is 
given, that of filling the trench with ashes and pouring boiling water 
over it. This remedy has proved very successful in the peach-orchards 
of Benton Harbor. 


MISSOURI. 


The seventh annual report (1871) of the Missouri State Board of Ag- 
‘ieulture contains 677 pages, and is of more than usualinterest. In ad- 
dition to the usual business transactions of the board, the report gives 
the proceedings of the State Horticultural Society, a number of essays 
and debates on interesting topics, reports from numerous county and 
district associations, proceedings of the fifth annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Grape-growers’ Association, the report of Mr. Charles Y. 
Riley, State entomologist, a list of the premiums offered and awarded 
at the eleventh annual fair of the Saint Louis Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Association, &c. 

The report of the secretary gives evidence of rapid advancement 
in the agricultural and horticultural interests of the State, and of grati- 
fying progress in the productive industries of the people generally. The 
report of the entomologist is copiously illustrated, and is replete with 
matter of an instructive aud valuable character. In his introductory re- 
marks the secretary says: 

All that is wanted to elevate Missouri to the queenly rank she is destined to occupy 
among her sisterhood of States, is to develop the wonderful resources Providence has 
so bountifully spread beneath the surface of her soil; to open her mines; to till her 
fields by the assistance of improved methods of agriculture ; to encourage and promote 
education, and the diftusion of morality and intelligence among the young generation 
which is growing upto take our places. Our lands are distinguished by an abundance 
of wood, water, and natural grasses; the air is mild and the climate temperate; our 
fruits are among the most delicious; the fertility of the soil invites and rewards the 
husbandman. ; 
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At the December meeting of the board an essay was read by Mr. O. 
H. P. Lear, on the subject of blue-grass. As to the proper time and 
mode of sowing this grass, Mr. Lear says: 


I have received a communication from Colonel John Nichols, of Marion County, 
who is one of the oldest and most successful farmers in Northeast Missouri. He has 
been experimenting with blue-grass for over thirty years. He says that the seed 
should be sown in August, at the rate of four pounds of clean seed per acre, on well- 
prepared land, and that it should not be pastured until well set or sodded ; and further, 
that stock should not be turned on it to graze before the middle of May, and should 
be turned off by July, in order to letit grow for winter pasture; thus treated, that it 
is of more value than clover to the farmer. He further says that it is economy to pre- 
pare timbered land; efter clearing out the undergrowth, to’ pasture with sheep, for 
three years, very closely, or until the land is bare of vegetation, and the leaves and 
limbs of the sprouts are all eaten off, until the first of July. Then put the sheep on 
good pasture to recruit by cold weather. By thus utilizing the labor of sheep, he can 
kill out the sprouts much cheaper and also much quicker than by hand-grubhing. He 
further states that good bive-grass is the cream of all grasses, and is worth $4 per acre 
annually; that it doesnot impoverish the land, but, on the other hand, will improve 
it by the droppings of stock and the decomposing of its fibrous roots. Horses, mules, 
and sheep do wel! on it during winter, if well grown and the snow does not get deeper 
than five or six inches. 


In a discussion which followed the reading of this essay, Mr. Harris 
said that for early spring, late autumn, and winter pasturage blue-grass 
was without a rival. Jf the pasture has a good coat of grass on when 
winter sets in, all kinds of stock will do well on it without other feed- 
ing, during winter, while the ground is not covered with snow. Its 
capacity of growing at any temperature above the freezing-point enables 
it to grow during warm days in winter, and brings it forward rapidly in 
Spring in advance of all other grasses. Its only drawback is, it cannot 
stand drought, and in July and August itparches up entirely, but imme- 
diately comes forward when therainsreturn. Itsimpatience of drought 
imposes on the farmer the necessity of providing a substitute for it for 
two or three months in sammer, which, however, is easily done. In 
sowing itis Mr. Harris’s custom to mix the seed with clover and timo- 
thy, which occupy the ground until the blue-grass is fully established, 
which is from two to three years. y 

Sheep-husbandry is attracting considerable attention among the farm- 
ers and stock-raisers in various sections of the State, and a growing 
demand is apparent for better grades for both mutton and wool. © Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that many portiens of the State are admi- 
rably adapted to the successful rearing of sheep. At the December 
meeting of the board, Mr. G. W. Kinney read. an essay on the import- 
ance of crossing the native stock with pure-blocd Cotswolds, Leicesters, 
or Merinos. The best grades for both mutton and wool are most surely 
attained in this way, and the health and hardiness of the breed are 
greatly insured. Speaking of the native stock, Mr. Kinney says: 

The native long-staple, coarse-wool sheep of Missouri are a good basis for a flock for 
the common farmers. They are a healthy, hardy animal, used to taking care of them- 
selves. The ewes are prolific, and good nurses, giving plenty of milk, and by crossing 
them with the Leicesters we wuuld improve the fineness of the wool and the length of 
the staple, thus getting a second quality of combing-wool at the first cross. By con- 
tinuing to use full-blood bucks we should improve the quality of the wool, but, per- 
haps, at the expense of hardiness and prolificacy—we should have better lambs, but 
fewer of them. By crossing with the Cotswold, we should not improve the quality of the 
fleece so much as by crossing with the Leicesters, but we would increase the quantity. 
We should retain the prolificacy of the ewes and their hardiness, and, perhaps, obtain 
asheep better suited to our situation than by any other cross. By either of these crosses 
the product weuld be a sheep profitable alike for mutton or wool. By thus crossing 
for a purpose, always having in view the quality, length, and weight of staple, and 


the form and size of carcass, a flock can soon be built up to equal the famous improved 
Kentucky sheep. 
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Mr. James Harkness, a farmer from Illinois, being present at this 
meeting, was invited to address the members of the board on the subject 
ot foot-rot in sheep. After exhibiting a number of glands taken from 
the feet of sheep aftlicted with the rot, Mr. Harkness said: 

Mr. Page, a friend of mine, had a few very fine rams, worth $200 or $300 each, that 
became attlicted with foot-rot. I told him a remedy, and he used it and got them 
nearly all well. He took them to Mr. Forsyth’s, and they took the disease again. A 
boy from Texas came along, and said he knew what was the matter; that there 


was a small worm in the foot. He took his knife and cut out what he supposed to be 
2 worm, but which proved to be a gland. 


Mr. Harkness then exhibited several glands about half an inch in 
length, looking like worms, which he had taken from between the cloven 
hoot of the sheep, in front, and showed the location of the disease. 
Professor Riley had examined the matter contained in the gland with 
the microscope, and found that the diseased gland contained pus, a 
black matter, which caused the disease. The remedy is to take a probe 
and cut into the gland and let the matter out, and then apply a mixture 
containing two parts of tincture of calendula and one part of tincture 
of myrrh. When the sore has spread to the bottom of the hoof, pare 
away the rough part with a knife, and wash it with sulphate of iron, 
and bind up the hoof with a strip of cotton cloth, wrapped in the cleft in 
the form of a figure 8. 

Mr. Riley stated that he was not satisfied with the theory advanced 
by Mr. Harkness, that this disease of the gland was the cause of the rot. 
Nor did he think that veterinary surgeons would agree with him. In 
reply, Mr. Harkness said that the origin of diseases was always difficult 
to ascertain. In the foot-rot, the matter that.exudes from the sore gland 
would inoculate other animals; one diseased foot would inoculate mil- 
lions. 

Mr. J. i’. Wielandy contributed a very valuable essay on asparagus 
and its culture. He has devoted much attention to the cultivation of 
this plant, with wonderful success. In 1870 he exhibited to the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Agriculture three shoots of remarkable 
size. ‘They were all cut at the same time from the same plant, and 
averaged about 8 inches in length and 53 inches in circumference. Their 
aggregate weight was nineteen ounces, which is about the weight of an 
ordinary bunch of twenty or thirty such shoots as are usually sold in 
the markets. His mode is to propagate from carefully selected seeds, 
setting aside the earliest and most vigorous plants for that purpose. 
The above variety was produced in this way, and has been cultivated by 
him for over forty years. Its great size is due to the most thorough eul- 
ture and to an abundance of rich manure. The plant requires strong 
food, and should not be stinted in this respect. His beds are thoroughly 
subsoiled and trenched. The roots of the plant do not penetrate the soil 
very deeply, hence the subsoil should not be brought to the surface. Spring 
is considered the best time for setting out the plants—say during the 

20nth of April and the early part of May. Trenches should be made 
from 8 to 10 inches deep and 3 feet apart, and the plants placed at a 
distance of from 2 to 3 feet from each cther. The ground should be kept 
loose and porous between the rows, and perfectly clean of weeds. In 
the spring, as soon as the soil admits of working, it is Mr. Wielandy’s 
practice to give a top-dressing of 2 or 3 inches of light, well-rotted 
barn-yard manure, being careful to exclude coarse lumps or corn-stalks 
that might cause obstructions to young shoots in their underground 
growth. This top-dressing is forked in aslightly as practicable, as itis 
important that the roots, which are always inclined to seek the surface 
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of the earth, should be disturbed as little as possible. He abstains 
from cutting any of the young shoots during the second year following 
the planting, and cuts but sparingly the third year. Thus treated the 
fourth year from planting will fully mature a bed. 

Mr. Rt. O. Thompson contributes an interesting article on the mineral 
resources and agricultural capabilities of the State. According to the 
statement of the writer, more than one-half of the 42,000,000 of acres 
of land contained within the limits of Missouri is mineral-bearing. This 
estimate does not include the great coal-fields in the northern and west- 
ern sections of the State. Iron ores of a more or less valuable character 
have been discovered in over sixty counties. This ore is found in vast 
quantities, that in Iron Mountain alone being estimated, as existing 
above the level of the valley, at 320,000,000 of tons. The mineral- 
bearing district of the State is thus located by Mr. Thompson: 

Taking the Missouri River as a northern boundary, and commencing at the dividing 
county line separating Cooper and Saline Counties, passing thence southwestward, the 
entire region east of these lines may be considered a mountainous one. -The western 
portion of this indicated district presents the magnesian limestone series as the mineral- 
bearing rocks. Through Vernon, Saint Clair, Hickory, Cedar, Camden, and Laclede, and 
in a few counties farther east, an old, decomposing, saccharoidal sandstone is presented, 
passing from northwest to southeast. This sandstone presents, in its composition in sev- 
eral localities, from 10 to 18 per cent. of the oxide of iron. In Vernon and Cedar Counties 
this sandstone covers the coal series in two localities examined by the writer. But the 
great and reliable metal-bearing rock of the country is the third magnesian limestone 
that extends over a great portion of the territory above indicated. In the southeastern 
portion of the State the porphyritic and granitic formations are presented, and the 
vast deposits of minerals evidently exhibit unmistakable evidence of volcanic action. 
The submerged or swampy country of southeast Missouri was undoubtedly depressed 
at the time, or soon after, the great convulsion which originated in its present form 
the Iron Mountain, and other elevations of like nature, in that district. The swampy 
lands contain millions and millions of tons of bog-iron ore, which seems to be the only 
mineral of any value. 

Besides iron, lead, copper, zinc, nickel, and other ores exist in large 
quantities in several counties of this remarkable mineral-bearing dis- 
trict. 

A lack of space forbids an extended notice of the transactions of the 
State Horticultural Society. Better varieties of fruits are fast taking 
the place of inferior sorts, and are proving both successful and remu- 
nerative. Grapes do exceedingly well, the crop of 1870 being pronounced 
enormous in quantity and excellent in quality. The wine manufactured 
from this crop is estimated at 1,000,000 of gallons. Apples rarely fail. 
The fruit is generally large, and free from specks and worms, and finds 
a ready market in Saint Louis for all in excess of the home demand. 
The demand usually being greater than the supply, remunerative prices 
are generally received for this variety of fruit. Neither pears nor 
peaches seem to do weli in this latitude. The former is subject to blight, 
and the latter to serious injury from the severe frosts of winter. Alluding 
to pear-blight, the president, in an address before the society, says that 
the cultivation of this excellent fruit will have to be abandoned unless 
some remedy for the disease is speedily discovered. Peach culture is 
yet in its in fancy, and the finer varieties are cultivated but to a limited 
extent. The president urges the necessity of a carefully prepared list 
of those varieties which have been found, by actual experience, to stand 
the greatest degree of cold and yet prove fruitful. He thinks that fruit- 
growing, as well as other branches of horticulture, would be greatly 
benefited, especially on large prairies, by planting timber-trees on the 
north and west sides of each farm, to act as wind-breaks. 

At the January meeting of the society occurred a discussion as to the 
best mode of planting, and the proper treatment of hedges. Mr. I. G. 
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Munger, a gentleman who has been quite successful in growing hedges, 
said : 

I first snbsoil the ground in the fall, as deep as possible, and then plow deeply in the 
spring, and in every way aim to thoroughly prepare the ground. I sort my plants, 
putting the best together; then the medium, and so on; make a straight line, and 
plant with a spade, setting the plants four inches apart; cultivate well the first year, 
and only cut enough to equalize the growth. The second year I cut down, cut below 
the ground into the yellow part of the plant. I do not believe in plushing. I can 
turn out a hedge in three years which a rabbit’cannot penetrate. I prune every year. 
Whenever the hedge gets too big or high, cut it down to twe feet high, and it will step 
any cattle. Constantly wet ground will kill a hedge. 


In the course of an address delivered before the society on the sub- 
ject of preparing fruit for market, Mr. U. P. Bennett said: 

The truth can hatdly be too often or too strongly impressed upon the minds of fruit- 
growers, and especially on those commencing the business, that on nothing does suc- 
cess so much depend in- marketing fruit as on having it in good order. Superior fruits 
always sell quickest, and often at extravagant prices. Assorting and grading fruit, 
putting all uniformly fine together, and the inferior and damaged by themselves, sell- 
ing each class on its merits, has always paid me well, and, I have reason to be- 
lieve, given good satisfaction to the customers. Many persons who appreciate first- 
class fruit will pay more for that only which is choice and neatly arranged than the 
producer can get for both superior and inferior packed and marketed together. My 
mode is to have each picker carry in her hand two quart baskets, into one putting the 
large strawberries, and into the other the smaller ones; and a moment's care in arrang- 
ing the berries on top, with the stems downward, gives a luscious beauty to this un- 
surpassable fruit, and compensates in quickness of sales. I think square quart 
baskets preferable where the market is several hundred miles distant. Raspberries 
and blackberries, having no stems or hulls, press more closely together, and therefore 
do better, when sent long distances, if put into square pint baskets. The berries will 
generally keep better on the vines, or, if well aired, under the packing-shed, than in 
close cellars or store-rooms in the city. Everywhere “honesty is the best policy,” and 
dealers are by no means slow in learning to discriminate im favor of the brands of 
honest packers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The second annual report of the State Board of Agriculture, for the 
year 1871 was made by the secretary to the governor on the 1st day of 
May, 1872. It contains 486 pages, and embraces articles and discussions 
on the following subjects: ‘A continuation of the history of the State 
Board of Agriculture, chartered by act of the legislature in 1820,” from 
report of which copious extracts are given; addresses on the ‘“‘ Produ- 
cing power of the soil ;” “ Restoration of the hay-erop ;” “ Grass, and 
how to produce it;” “The new departure;” “ Wheat, and its culture ;” 
“Fruit culture,” by Marshall P. Wilder; “A plea for flowers ;” ‘The 
cultivation of vegetables ;” “‘ History and culture of the potato ;” “ Root- 
crops ;” “ Rotation of crops ;” “Cranberry culture ;” “‘ Breeding and cate 
of neat-stock ;” “ Cattle husbandry ;” “ Will farming pay ?” “How to 
make the farm pay ;” “Agriculture and manufactures ;” “‘Our forests;” 
““Making and repairing roads;” “Laws for farmers;” “ Drainage ;” 
“ Special manures;” “ Personal sketches of eminent agriculturists of 
the State,” &c. In addition to these addresses, which are written es- 
says, read before the board at its various meetings held during the 
year, the report contains the list of premiums offered and awarded at 
the last State fair, and various other matters of special interest to the 
farmers of the State. 

In his introductory report Mr. James O. Adams, the secretary, alludes 
briefly to the unfavorable spring of 1871. Notwithstanding a promise 
of early seed-time, just as the farmer and gardener were ready to eom- 
mence their field labors, cold winds, freezing nights, cloudy weather, 
and frequent, but not heavy, rains prevailed, so that less planting was 
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done than is usual in this latitude. Though wheat was generally sown 
in that month, and in some places oats to a limited extent, there was 
but little planting, and far Jess broad-casting of seed than usual until 
after the first week in May. There were heavy rains about this time, 
which were followed by drought. Much of the seed planted failed to 
germinate, and many fields of corn were replanted at so late a date as 
to expose the crops to the influences of September frosts. The effects 
of this drought of three or four weeks’ duration cut off the first crop of 
early vegetables, and proved very disastrous to market gardeners. 
The early grass crop also suffered seriously. It ripened at a time when 
the corn crop needed most attention; but small as the crop was, the 
farmer found it necessary to save it to the neglect of his other crops. 
The yield was from 15 to 20 per cent. less than the year previous, not- 
withstanding the crop of 1870 was remarkably meager. There was 
about an average crop of wheat and oats; barley and rye were culti- 
vated, but to a limited extent; buckwheat and India wheat were re- 
garded as non-compensating products; Indian corn, notwithstanding 
allthe drawbacks of an unfavorable spring, was about an average crop ; 
peas and beans yielded well, while the potato crop was large and gen- 
erally of excellent quality. Other root-crops were abundant, while the 
fruit crop, especially apples, was almost a failure. 

The State of New Hampshire is composed of 2,319,830 acres of im- 
proved land, and about twice that amount of unimproved. The last 
report of the superintendent of the census showed that there were 
within the State’ 37,247 horses, 206,080 neat cattle, 255,047 sheep, and 
32,041 swine. The value of this stock is now estimated at $16,000,000. 

The board held twenty sessions during the year. Included in this 
number were those for the transaction of official business, which were 
few, and those arranged especially for public discussions, which consti- 
tuted by far the greater proportion. The meetings for public discus- 
sions were held at different points in the State, and were generally well 
attended by the farmers of the neighborhood, who took great interest 
in the discussions. At the meeting held at Concord Mr. 8. C. Pattee 
addressed the board on the subject of wheat culture. As the result of 
many experiments he gave the following, as perhaps among the most 
successful, with the China Tea variety: On two acres of land not ex- 
ceedingly fertile, some of it dry knolls, and some once very wet but 
now drained, he raised 45 bushels of wheat from four bushels of seed. 
The cost of the crop, including interest on land at $75 per acre, one- 
fourth cost of manure, and all other expenses, was $62.40. The value 
of the wheat and straw was $110, leaving a balance on the profit side 
of $47.60. The flour, which was regarded by good judges as worth 
$10 per barrel, cost him $6.90, including toll and carrying to mill. 

Mr. Pattee gives the following as his method of raising wheat: 

My method of raising wheat has been, until recently, on the “old plan,” the same as 
that practiced by my father and grandfather before me, for the last seventy-five years, 
and probably by most New England farmers at the present time; which is to apply all 
the manure to the corn crop, after which to sow wheat and grass-seed. ‘This course is 
not objectionable on farms where the rotation will not exceed six years. It is also 
applicable on farms that contain a large proportion of natural meadow. Ié is objection- 
able on my farm, as the rotation will require at least eight years. I have learned this 
fact: the oftener I can turn under a good rich sod, the better the land produces. There- 
fore I am adopting a method that gives me a rotation of five years. I break upin the 
fall as late as possible; the next spring plant corn without manure, except special 
fertilizers in the hill, either home-made or commercial. As soon as the corn is off, carb 
on from five to six cords per acre, and plow it in. In the spring, as soon as the 
ground will admit of working, I take Ford’s horse-hoe and give it a good cultivating, 
sow the wheat two bushels to the acre, harrow both ways, pick off the loose stones, 
roll it down, and otherwise prepare it for the mowing-machine. The field should not 
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be left until all lumps and elods are reduced to powder. This extra work pays. The 
seed will all germinate; the straw will be stiff and harder. It will stand drought better 
than when the work is left half done. 

Mr. Pattee regards the conditions and soil of New Hampshire as 
excellent for the production of spring-wheat. As to varieties, he prefers 
the China Tea to all others. This wheat has a long, bearded head, a 
large, plump kernel, a clean, stiff straw, and is not liable to lodge or 
rust, The Golden Drop, Arnautka, Carr, (a local name,) and Black Sea 
he also regards as good varieties. He gives the following mode of pre- 
paring his seed-wheat: 

I procure refuse salt at the store for half price, make a brine as strong as salt will 
make it, reduce it so the wheat will not swim, put half a bushel of wheat into a tub, 
pour on brine enough to cover the wheat several inches, give it a good stirring, and all 
the foul seeds, if any, will rise and can be skimmed off. Strain the brine into another 
tub for further use. For every bushel of washed wheat stir in five pounds of clover 
seed and six quarts of timothy ; dry off the whole with equal parts of lime and plaster, 
using enough so that it can be easily sown. This is a sure preventive of smut, and 
gives life and vigor to the young plant. 

At the Manchester meeting a lengthy debate occurred ox the subject 
of forage-plants and root-erops. Mr. N. H. Brown advocated the raising 
of turnips, and said they had two advantages over other forage-plants : 
they could be sowed late, and it required but very little labor to grow them, 
He liked mangolds, but all could not raise them. He raised the common 
English turnip, and believed them to be the best. When hay and other 
forage-plants are light they will be found a great help. He prepares his 
ground well, turning over sod-land if necessary, or takes that which has 
produced an early crop, puts on superphosphates, sows broadcast, and 
generally harvests 300 bushels or more per acre. In the fall he feeds 
tops and ail, but when he harvests cuts off the tops; feeds after milking 
his cows, so as not to taint the milk; stores in barn-cellar, so as not to 
scent the house or make it unhealthy; takes cool places and piles up 
only a few together. Cattle are very fond of them, especially when 
chopped and sprinkled with meal. The cost of their production is put 
dowmat about 10 cents per bushel, but taking into view the value of 
the plowing and the benefit of the phosphates that remain over, the cost 
is eut down one-half. 

Mr. John L. Kelley coincided with the speaker, but Mr. Warren 
Brown.differed widely in his opinion as to the importance and value of 
the crop. Many of his neighbors had devoted considerable attention 
to the raising of turnips, but, after experiments running through two or 
three years, had found them unprofitable, and had given up their 
further cultivation. He regarded the crop as expensive in the way of 
manure, requiring much work in raising and harvesting, and trouble in 
feeding out, and even doubted its benefit to stock. He also doubted 
if the land was left in a good condition for succeeding crops. 

At the meeting at Frémont Mr. George I. Beede read an elaborate 
paper on the subject of the restoration of the hay crop. He regards 
. this as a question of paramount importance to the people of New Hamp- 
shire. The failure of the grass crop, he believes, is not so much due to 
drought as to exhaustion of the soil by continued cropping, and a lack 
of that liberal fertilization rendered necessary by a long and exhaustive 
drain upon the land. He does not believe the soil is exhausted in a 
literal sense; it still contains the elements and properties of fertility, 
ard only requires energy and skill to render those dormant elements 


availabie for plant food. The grasses will not do well on land that has © 
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been long cropped with corn, grain, and vegetables. With the same 
amount of manure and labor he is satisfied that twice the amount of 
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hay can be raised by seeding immediately to grass than can be done by 
cropping with corn and potatoes, to be followed with corn and potatoes 
again, grain the third year, and grass or clover the fourth. On most 
soils three-fourths of the value of the manure applied has been con- 
sumed in the growth of the three crops preceding the first hay crop. 
This is on the supposition that the manures were applied to the first 
and second crops, and the grain sown without manure, as is the general 
custom. 

In answer to a question as to how long a grass-field will produce good 
paying crops, providing it has been cut early, top-dressed, and other- 
wise properly managed, Mr. Beede said : 


This depends much upon the character of the soil. If it is moist, patural grass-land, 
or wet land which has been thoroughly drained, it would, without doubt, produce the 
best results to mow the field from ten to twelve years. The greatest difficulty to con- 
tend against is, that the whole process of raising hay is an artificial one; we prolong 
the vigor and productiveness of the grass plants by artificial means; their natural ten- 
dency is to die out in the course of two to five years, and new plants from seed to take 
their places; and the best cultivated grasses will begin to disappear, except in rare 
instances, after the tenth year, if we do all we can to prevent it; wild grasses, vines, 
and weeds will then make their appearance. Now is the time, sooner or later, as the 
soil and management vary, to plow and re-seed, if we wish to preserve the quality 
and quantity of our hay. On light lands I should plow often—plant one year if I 
wished to raise hoed crops, and seed down the second year. I should not mow such 
fields more than five years—four would be better; say a six years’ rotation without 
top-dressing. I should manage light land, if I wished to seed without a hoed crop, by 
breaking up late in the fall, manure immediately, and work it into the soil thoroughly; 
cultivate and harrow again as early as the ground can be worked in the spring, seed 
with grain and grass-seed, or grass-seed alone; if a dry season it would do better with 
the grain. JI should use larger quantities of grass-seed than on richer land, as the 
plants do not tiller as much. I have tried this method, and it works admirably. 

The great point to be observed in successful grass-culture is to perform every opera- 
tion at the proper time. When the conditions that govern success are favorable push 
the work; keep ahead of it. ‘lhree of the most important times to observe are these: 
fall-seeding, if possible, should be done before October; spring-seeding as early as the 
ground can be properly prepared; top-dressing should be applied the last of October 
and the first of November. The season for making composts is every day in the year 


At the Manchester meeting Mr. John Johnson read an essay on the 
same subject. As to the proper time of sowing grass-seed, and the 
management of meadow-land, he said: 


There is no doubt, however, that August is the proper time for seeding our grass- 
lands. That seems to be the time when nature distributes her seeds; and J think grass- 
seed succeeds better when sown in August than any other month. I believe in natural 
things, and nature cannot be easily broken down. To seed our ground in August we 
must hasten our haying, that we may prepare the manure heaps, attend to the plow- 
ing, &c.; and it is a great advantage to the farmer to get his haying out of the way 
at least by the 12th of July. His meadows may be left a little longer; but no English 
grass, in my judgment, should remain uncut later than the 12th of July. 

It is essential that we should plow pretty deep. Many farmers, for August seeding, 
plow shallow, manure, harrow slightly, and sow their seed, and the first thing they see is 
the grass growing up from the old roots; the ground becomes nubby, rough, and uneven ; 
and if the next season is dry, its yield will be light and about run out. The ground 
should be plowed at least from 7 to 8 inches deep, and be thoroughly pulverized before 
the manure or seed is applied. Again, if we plow in August, and our hay is cut in good 
season, we may reasonably expect to plow under quite a heavy growth of grass, which 
is quite valuable to the crop following. The soil should be thoroughly cultivated, and 
stirred with the harrow and cultivator until it is made perfectly fine, without bringing 
up the old sod. It is the same with the soil as with all kinds of drugs. We are told 
by the druggist that the more we rub this or that down, the more strength we get out 
of it for medicine. Henco the more we work and mix the soil the greater will be its 
strength, and the greater will be the crop we take from it. Therefore follow the plow 
with the cultivator or harrow, in order that the soil may be finely pulverized. The 
manure must be made very fine, and allowed to decompose before it is applied, so that 
the little roots may take hold of it when the grass first springs up, and not be obliged 
to wait until it becomes decomposed in the soil. The lack of nourishment will make 
the plant weak and the first crop light. 
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In an essay on the producing power of the soil, read by Mr. Levi 
Stockbridge, the following passage occurs : 


New England, with all its skill, intelligence, thrift, and wealth, would be haunted 
by starvation and famine if the people were compelled to rely entirely on the products 
ot their own soil. Whatever latent susceptibility this soil may possess, certain it is 
it does not yield sufficient to nourish our people, and but for our peculiar cireum- 
stances we should in this respect bein the straitened condition of the population of 
China, or else be dependent on the whim or caprice of a foreign power for our needed 
supply. In France, prior to her late disastrous war, we have a good illustration of 
what a soil iscapable of producing when its cultivators are driven, by force of cireum- 
stances, to pursue a wise and judicious system of tillage. Its entire territory is less in 
extent than the State of Texas, yet in 1268 it produced more bushels of all the. cereals 
except Indian corn than the whole United States. Thatyeara population larger by sey- 
eral millions than our own, and more domestic animals than we possess, were sup- 
ported, and agricultural products to the value of $81,000,000 were sent abroad, while 
our agricultural exports that year amounted to but 441,000,000. This France has 
done, and will do again when her industry returns to its accustomed channels. 


He then alludes to the impression prevalent among the people of 
New England, that the soilis worn out and exhausted, and says that the 
race of man will not be continued on this earth long enough to exhaust 
its soil of the elements of fertility if it pursues the system of culture 
which nature’s teachingsindicate. Ifin some localities sterility is ap- 
parent and the soil fails to yield its increase, it is because the tiller has 
been a transgressor of natural law, and a persistent transgressor, for 
nature does not succumb to ill usage until it has been long persisted in. 
Soil productions, plants, and animals are simply soil changed in form, and 
not theresult of anew exercise of the creative power, or, alone, a mysteri- 
ous recombination of any materials we may place init. As the material is 
of exhaustless abundance, the celerity of the change and the profusion 
of the products will depend entirely on the combined action of all the 
great causes of change, and the perfect harmony with which they work. 
If we would increase the producing power of the soil, we must strive to 
prevent the action of all causes which interfere injuriously with its pro- 
ducing forces, and, if possible, aid to make their action more potent 
and rapid. These forces, as primal agents, are water, frost, air; and, 
second, the chemical influences and affinities which these causes start 
into activity. They are the great powers of the natural world, and are 
so far beyond our control that we can only hope to slightly aid them 
when they work for good, or retard or tone them down when their ac- 
tion is injurious, and then only by aid given to some counter natural in- 
flnence. After pointing out the effects of these causes or influences 
upon the soil, and the loss by exhaustion of some of its principal natural 

‘elements, Mr. Stockbridge closes his essay as follows : 


Manures are indispensable for successful agriculture, but they should be put into 
the soil not simply to be reconverted into useful plant organisms, but also for the sake 
of their specific aid in converting the material of the soil into plant food, and increas- 
ing its aggregate quantity. To accomplish this object successfully requires as much 
intelligence in selecting the manure required in a given case, and in determining the 
best mode of its application and action, as in selecting and applying it for its influence 
on specific plants. By applying manure for the soil, there is great probability of our 
harvesting larger crops than if it was applied for special plant production. Take an 
example: A given acre of land may have in its soil-combinations lime sufticient to 
supply the amount needed by any crop you wish to grow uponit. But it has none 
free to act as an alkali on the other elements of the soil. The two great classes 
of matter are there in proper proportions, and yet it is dead and inactive, and pays 
poorly for its cultivation. Make an application of lime, though it is net needed as food 
for the plant you wish to raise. It will act as an alkali on the organic matter, decom- 
posing it and forming carbonic acid and ammonia; these will act on the other ele- 
ments of the scil and decompose them. The whole soil becomes alive with chemi- 
cal action, and a series of changes takes place, each one of which develops food out of 
soil-material. Take another case: A piece of land containing, apparently, all the ele- 
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ments of plant growth, but is cold, tenacious, and inactive. To get a crop on such land 
you tell me to apply some fine, well-fermented manure in the hill; this may be well 
so far as it goes, but for the land you had better apply broadcast, and mix with the 
soil a strong, coarse manure, which decomposes rapidly. The decomposition, with its 
power of absorbing the sun’s heat, will materially warm the land and give such power 
and efficieney to other agents that the soil itself, and not simply the manure, is capa- 
ble ef plant production. These are examples of what may be done on a large scale by 
the action of manures in your fields. Therefore use it freely and judiciously for the 
soil, and depend upon it the soil will take care of your plants, and consider auy sub- 
stance a manure which contains plant food, or which by its action makes it out of the 
material of the scil. If we have rightly interpreted nature, the soil in the hand of one 
who understands its Jaws of soil-change and development, the influence of each, tho 
combined harmonious action of alJ, and the power of manurial agents which he can 
apply or withhold at will—if the soil be in such hands, its producing power is vir- 
tually limitless. 


Mr. J. ¥’. Lawrence, in an address before the board, urges the raising 
of millet as a forage plant. He regards it as preferable to fodder-corn 
fer winter feeding. It can be raised on ground too poor for corn; the 
expense of its cultivation is not so great; it is as easily cured as Eng- 
lish hay, and is much.more valuable as a forage plant. In an ordinary 
season, if sowed on warm land, it can be raised after the hay has been 
harvested from it. He gives the following experiment with this crop. 


_ The 1st of July, the present year, I plowed a piece of land which was mowed the 
day before, dressed it with 600 pounds of phosphate to the acre, seeded with one-half 
bushel of millet seed, costing $1, and in September, when in the milk, I cut and nicely 
harvested two tons to the acre, which is now in my barn looking as green and beauti- 
ful as anything I ever saw, and which my cattle and horse prefer to the best hay in 
the barn. I have never raised a crop more cheaply, or with more satisfactory results, 
and cannot too strongly urge its cultivation to my brother farmers of the State. 


Mr. Otis I’. R. Waite contibutes an essay on the subject of rotation of 
crops, from which we quote as follows: 


No one will deny that where the same cultivated crop is frequently repeated on the 
same land and allowed to perfect itself, its product will, after one or two repetitions, 
begin to diminish, and if persisted in will in some cases fail altogether. It may be 
said that the hay crop forms an exception to this rnle; but when it is considered that 
grasses in hay-fields are mowed, and in pastures are cropped, before they perfect their 
seed, it will be seen that the exception does not hold. If they are allowed to grow to 
the perfection of their.seed, many, if not all of them, are subject to the same rules as 
other crops. Forest trees are not an exception to the rule. Although they bear fruit 
when young, and for many years, yet they are a long time in reaching maturity; be- 
sides which they supply their own nutriment from the decay of their own foliage. 
Even in forests nature in many cases clearly indicates the necessity of a change of 
production. Where oaks are cut down they are usually followed by a growth of pine, 
and where pines are removed, a growth of oaks springs up—the soft and hard weeds 
thus alternating with each other. * * * * Alternation of crops, or the growing 
of a regular series of different farm crops upon each and every field in successive 
order, together with a system of green manuring, or plowing into the soil green plants, 
has given to Flemish husbandry its great and acknowledged pre-eminence over that 
of every other country. In Flanders it is said to be no uncommon thing for farmers to 
carry onthe operation of harvesting grain, plowing the ground, and sowing turnip 
seed all at once, on one and the same field. The ground is plowed up and re-sowed 
with ancther and different crop as soon as the grain or other crop is cut off and re- 
moved. It is by the same or similar alternations of crops that the farmers of the 
county of Noriolk and other sandy regions of England, ounce very poor and unpro- 
ductive, have converted them into the most fruitful, wealthy, and populous districts 
of that kingdom. This same system has wrought similar changes of agricultural im- 
provements in Scotland and Germany, and it wiil, if properly and perseveringly pur- 
sued, produce equally beneficial results in our own country. There is nothing in 
farming that requires a nicer judgment, or on which the farmer’s profits more depend, 
than upon the order in which the various farm crops cultivated are made to succeed 
each other upon our fields. The green manuring and alternating husbandry, so suec- 
cessful in Flanders, has/been adepted to a considerable extent in nearly all the other 
countries of Europe, and is constantly growing in favor there. Turnips in those coun- 
tries have been used quite generally as a soil-renovating crop with great advantage, 
their large, spreading leaves drawing more nourishment from the atmosphere than 
their roots do from the soil. Sheep are turned into the fields and eat off the tops or 
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leaves of the turnips, and as many of the roots as they wish, leaving their manure upon 
the ground evenly distributed, and the field in good condition for a succeeding crop of 
grain. 


Mr. Hiram R. Roberts contributes an excellent article on the subject 
of how to make farming pay. He regards it as the safest, and in the 
long run the most advantageous, of any calling within his knowledge, 
especially for men who have the physical ability for manual labor. To 
those who dissent from his views, and allege that they cannot keep up 
the fertility of their farms, he answers as follows: 


Most assuredly they cannot keep up the fertility of their land if they take off more 
than they return toit. There is no need of this exhaustion. Have not a very large 
proportion of the farms of this State the means upon themselves of keeping up their 
fertility, when all the manure, both solid and liquid, is properly preserved and judi- 
ciously applied, which can be made on the farm? The amount of valuable manure is 
not small which can be made from one horse, one cow, one hog, and a small family, 
when the collections from the barn, pig-pen, sink, and privy are all preserved by being 
mixed with muck, scrapings from the road-side, or even sand. It would seem that the 
tillage land of our farms ought not to grow poor when properly cared for, for they have 
the advantage of the manure made from the hay cut on land that needs no dressing, 
and from pastures, besides what can be made on the farm. Every farmer should avail 
himself of all the manure, whether natural or artificial, that he can apply to advan- 
tage. The doctrine that our farmers should continue to grow poor needs investiga- 
tion, for all history shows that great crops have been raised for hundreds of years on 
land from dressing collected from the land itself; and cases almost numberless can be 
shown in our own State where farms have been greatly improved from dressing made 
on the farm. But dressing is not all that is needed ona farm to make it pay. Ho 
must see that everything on and about the farm is attended to, from January to Janu- 
ary; he must see that his land for cultivation is properly plowed when it is not too 
wet; that his seed is of the first quality ; that it be sown or planted at the proper 
time; that it be not choked with weeds from May to November; that his crops be 
harvested in due season; that ail articles intended for sale be prepared in first-rate 
order, and be sold at the right time. Take care of everything raised on the farm; let 
not so much as a bean or an apple be lost for the want of care ; have every domestic 
animal, from the tiny chicken to the noble beef-ox, kept in a constantly thriving con- 
dition ; keep the best of tools to work with, and see that they do not get out of order 
by neglect. If help is needed employ the best. Keep fields as free from small stones 
and as smooth as possible, so that a large amount of work may be done with machinery 
with horse or ox power; look well after the orchards; prune them every year, and 
keep the land mellow about them ; pay particular attention to the pastures, that much 
neglected part of many otherwise good farms; drain the wet lands on them, and do not let 
the cattle into them too early in the spring; cutdown, or up by the roots, when it can be 
conveniently done, all scrub trees or bushes; running juniper, pines, &c., can readily 
be cut up with a bog-hoe when the groundis frozen. Plow all land inclined to bushes 
or moss as often as either of these obstruct the grass; sow down with red-top and 
clover. Ashes can be very advantageously applied. They will aid the grass and keep 
down bushes and moss. Plaster can be used to good advantage on some soils. All 
land inclined to bushes and too rocky to be plowed should be allowed to come up to 
growth. 


Mr. J. H. Harvey contributes an article on the same subject, a con- 
siderable portion of which he devotes to a discussion of the importance 
of manures in the operations of the farm. He says that the manure 
heap can be greatly increased by furnishing hog-yards, cattle and horse 
stalls with turf, as an absorbent; from the road-side, from under stone 
walls in the fields, and such corners as no plow can reach. A thousand 
loads, he thinks, can thus be taken from every smali farm, from places 
where grass has rotted and leaves collected, without bringing the banks 
down lower than they were fifty years ago. Saw-dust and swamp-mud 
make a very good fertilizer. He advises that cattle and horses be 
housed in summer as well as winter, and that absorbents be spread 
under them to save the liquid part of the manure, which is fully as val- 
uable as the solid. In support of this statement Mr. Harvey gives the 
following experiments : 
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In 1857 I spread loam soaked with cattle-urine on one end of a piece of oats, and on 
the other end solid manure. Where the urine was spread the crop was far the heaviest 
and darkest colored. Swamp-mud, a thousand loads of which may be found on almost 
every farm, when rightly prepared by being drawn out beforehand and exposed to rain 
and frost.to remove its acidity, and then mixed with ashes or lime, is another great 
manurial element. * * * Every acre of forest-leaves, when the rotten mold is 
three or four inches deep, is sufficient to manure an acre of the field—equal, once in 
every five years, to twenty loads of barn-yard manure. It contains two out of the, 
four bases required for plant-food, viz, potash and nitre; also a large amount of 
vegetable matter. 


As to the proper application of manures, he says: 


I think manure should be harrowed in on wet land and plowed in on dry land. 
Then, in the first case, it will not be leached and_go down below the reach of the 
plant-roots, nor, in the other case, be too high and dry above them, and its strength 
evaporated in the air, as it was with me on a piece of corn in 1863. This was broken 
up 10 inches deep the fall before, and eighty loads of barn-yard manure and compost 
harrowed in on the furrows. It was planted with thirteen thousand hills of corn, 
which started well, but soon dwindled and proved not worth harvesting. Last year 
IT made a failure on the other extreme. On less than half an acre of tough barn-grass 
sward, I plowed under fourteen loads of barn-yard manure and planted with corn, the 
roots of which could not penetrate downwards in season to reach the manure, and 
poor corn was again the result. Low land should be plowed, if practicable, even if 
you have to use a steel plow, and be laid up in beds of about twenty furrows each, 
leaving a dead furrow between for the water to run off toward the main ditches, and 
a compost of sand, rather than muck, applied to the surface, soaked with cattle-urine 
from the barn-yard or under the stable floors, and seeded down to herds-grass. 
Treated in this way it will bear heavy burdens of grass for a long series of years, the 
proceeds of which, in the shape of barn-yard manure, can be carried on to the high 
ground where it is so often needed. 


Mr. Joseph B. Wakker, in an essay on forests and forest-culture, urges 
the manufacture of all forest-products ati home. He regards the raising 
of timber as more economical than the importation of lumber for needed 
articles of manufacture. The difference between a given amount of 
lumber in the rough and in the manufactured state is much greater than 
is commonly supposed. <A statement, prepared by the president of the 
New Hampshire State Board of Agriculture, shows that white-pine wood 
will sell for about $4.75 per cord. This wood, when manufactured into 
mackerel kits, will bring $25.20. Another statement, prepared by a 
gentleman versed in the business, shows that 1,000 feet of lumber gen- 
erally used in the manufacture of furniture is worth $15 in the plank at 
the mill where it is sawed, but when converted into furniture and ready 
for market it has increased in value to $75.60. 

The secretary gives the names and location of sixty firms or compa- 
nies engaged in the manufacture of starch within the State. The largest 
amount manufactured by any one firm during the year was 163 tons, 
and the smallest amount 10 tons. With one exception, these manufac- 
tories are ali located in two counties—Coos and Grafton. The total 
amount manufactured by them is given at 35,0605 tons. . 

Mr. Dinsmore, proprietor of the Alstead cheese factory, gives the fol- 
lowing statement of facts in regard to his operations fo the year: 


I commenced making cheese May 10, and continued until September 5, 1871. Dur- 
ing that time I made from my 56 cows 20,832 pounds; sold the cheese on an average, 
of 144 cents—$3,020.64. In the spring and fall I made 1,800 pounds butter, which 
averaged me 38 cents per pound—$684. Sold 18 hogs, 310 pounds each, at 8 cents— 
5,580 pounds—#446.40. Received from what calves I sold, $252.10. Total receipts 


$4,403.14 

Mr. Dinsmore does not give his expenditures, therefore we cannot 
state his net profits. 
32 A 


\ 
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The twenty-sixth annual report of the secretary of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture for the year 1871 contains over 600 pages, a large 
portion of the matter being of a very interesting and valuable character. 
In addition to the business transactions of the board, it contains the pro- 
ceedings of the twenty-seventh annual convention of the Ohio State Agri- 
cultural Society, held at Columbus January 3, 1872; the premiums 
offered and awards made at the twenty-second annual fair, held at Spring- 
field during the month of September, 1871; a number of addresses de- 
livered by prominent agriculturists at different points in the State; 
reports from county societies, and valuable essays on “The best prac- 
tical means of preserving and restoring the forests of Ohio;” “The 
wheat-root maggot ;” ‘ Poultry-raising—different varieties,” &c. Some 
of the most valuable articles are reproduced from European publica- 
tions, the more elaborate and exhaustive one being that on the “ Im- 
portanceof analyses of soils,” translated from the German of Albert Orth, 
by Mr. John H. Klippart, seeretary of the board. The report also con- 
tains the fifth annual report of the Ohio State Horticultural Society for - 
the year 1871. . 

The annual convention of the State Agricultural Society was well 
attended, there being present representatives from seventy-eight coun- 
ties. In his address before the society, President Lang alludes to the 
many resolutions heretofore passed by the association, urging upon the 
legislature the importance of the enactment of more stringent measures 
for the protection of wool-growers. While laws have been passed for 
the taxation and even killing of dogs, and for the severe punishment of 
the owners of sheep-killing dogs, the president regrets that these laws 
have not been enforced, and that the sheep interests of the State are 
no better protected to-day than if such measures had never been enacted. 
Touching this point the secretary gives some important statistics. The 
returns of live stock on tax duplicate shows the number of sheep within 
the State in 1871 to be 4,468,898, and their cash value is given at 
$13,843,810. Reliable returns show the number of dogs to be 185,023, 
and the total number of sheep killed by them 39,726, The total value 
of the number thus destroyed is $126,874.50. 

During the discussion of a resolution tendering the thanks of the con- 
vention to the trustees of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the prompt location of the same, Mr. T. C. Jones took occasion to 
allude to the fact that the proportion of the number of farmers who are 
in public life, in the national and State legislatures, is becoming less. 
It was just as necessary that farmers sheuld have as thorough and lib- 
eral an education as men in any other calling. In the early history of 
the State governors, members of Congress, and prominent men every- 
where were practically connected with agriculture; and it has been 
supposed that it was necessary for the welfare of a State, necessary for 
the welfare of the nation, that not only the energy but that a large pro- 
portion of the brains of the country should be engaged in agriculture, 
pecause without the representation of agriculture it was impracticable 
to maintain a free government. Mr. Jefferson, with all bis confidence 
in free government, could not exactly foresee how a republican govern- 
ment could be maintained with such a population as we must ultimately 
have in our large cities. The speaker then stated that, in locating the 
college, a lack of funds had compelled them to ask donations from com- 
peting localities ; that Franklin County, having donated $300,000, the 
whole fund asked for, the institution had been located within its limits. 
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This amount was larger than the Government donation, and more than 
half the entire fund of the institution. Out of the Franklin County 
donation the experimental farm had been purchased and paid for. While 
the enterprise is now regarded as established upon a permanent footing ; 
still, to place it in an ‘entirely unembarrassed condition, the State is 
called upon to lend it further aid. Additional help would seem to be 
necessary in order to-finish the college buildings and to make the other 
improvements contemplated by the trustees. 

Professor Edward Orton, of Antioch College, and Messrs. G. 8. Innis, 
S. D. Harris, D. C. Richmond, and Dr, J. A. Warder delivered able ad- 
dresses on agricultural topics during the progress of the convention. 
The address of the last-named gentleman was on the subject of the de- 
terioration of soils, and how to retain their fertility. He referred to 
China and some of the European countries to show that their system of 
rotation of crops and judicious fertilizing and manuring of soils was the 
only proper and profitable system of agriculture. China, with a soil 
originally poor and unproductive, and with no stock to produce manure 
to enrich it, has been made wonderfully prolific by the untiring industry 
_ of its people, and for many centuries past has been able to support its 
immense population of over 400,000,000 of people from its own resources. 
Of European countries Belgium is the best cultivated. Notwithstand- 
ing the land has been constantly tilled for over a thousand years, the 
fertility of the soil is such as to produce 50 bushels of wheat per acre, 
with other crops in proportion. England is another illustration of the 
advantages derived from a careful, painstaking, scientific system of farm- 
ing. Less than one hundred years ago wheat averaged only 10 bushels 
per acre in England. By a proper rotation of crops, by drainage, and 
a liberal use of manure, the average yield has been brought up to 36 
bushels per acre, in some sections as high as 50 and 60 bushels often 
being grown. Southern Europe, the once fertile plains of Lombardy, 
presents a good illustration of the opposite system. By cutting off the 
forests, and continual cropping, the land now scarcely yields any return. 
Much of this beautiful and originally fertile land is now almost a barren 
waste, and that which is tilled scarcely pays the expense of cultivation. 
Of the ruinous system of farming in the United States Mr. Richmond 
said: i 

The effects of a bad system of farming can be seen all over the United States. The 
cotton system of the South is the worst. A very few years with this crop wears out 
the upland. Twelve years’ continual cultivation of wheat in the rich, new lands of 
Wisconsin will reduce the yield to 10 or 12 bushels per acre. 

The great State of Ohio has, in some past years, had to import wheat for her own 
consumption. Many counties now produce little wheat. I have good authority for 
stating that in the Miami Valley lands which formerly produced 80 bushels of corn now 
grow only 40 bushels per acre. 

The New England States grow only one-sixtieth the grain they consume, and the 
great State of New York grows less grain than she consumes. Ohio corn is retailing 
in Connecticut at $1 per bushel this winter. * * * The soil of some of the New 
England States had become so exhausted that but little wheat could be grown before 
my remembrance. Corn, rye, and oats were cultivated to a limited extent. In Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, which were first settled, the wheat-crop first failed, then 
the corn and oats, so that they ceased to become paying crops about 1820. The inhab- 
itants then turned their attention to commerce and manufactures, drawing their supplies 
of corn and rye principally from Western Connecticut. When I was a boy there was 
a large grain trade carried on with Boston and Proyidence from this section. The land 
was, during this period, cropped to its utmost extent, and soon exhausted, and the 
inhabitants of Connecticut, like those of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, turned their 
attention to commerce and manufactures. Upon the opening of the Erie Canal, in 
1825, wheat and other grain was brought in, and sold very cheap, from the then rich 
lands of Western New York. At this period scarcely any grain crops paid the expenses 
of cultivation, and very little was grown in the New England States, owing to the 
exhaustion of theland. * * * Our Eastern States are now doing what England 
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commenced fifty years ago: to import manure, save and make all they can at home 
and apply it to the best advantage; and they are putting more labor and capital on tke 
land. This course will always result in a corresponding increase of the agricultural 
productions of a country. 

I will give some figures in relation to Connecticut, which I know to be correct. They 
refer to a strip of land, some six miles long and three miles wide, up Long Island 
Sound, in a section of country ranking as among the best land in the State. The 
following is a reliable statement of the amount and cost of manures used there last 
year: 


Old leached ashes, 7,500 bushels, at 25 cents per bushel...--...---..-.--- $1,875 00 
Ground bones, 200 tons, at $35 per ton.......------------ dot Sins, Sater erate 7,000 00 
Superphosphate of lime, 125 tons, at $50 per ton...--.-..+22+-ee--0----es 6, 250 00 
Guano, 10 tons, at $50 per ton --..---..--..----- 1 odelie eels bee kke Sere 500 00 
Sea-weed: 10; 00010ads; atti per load. 222 oo). = ce ne ee eee mee eee 10, 000 00 
Salt hay,2,000 tons, at $10 per tOne oR. - on necro cee eee ee 30, 000. 00 
Barn-yard and Other MamuUnes es -siie) = slats |=\e\ne at aiee = lee im eae ete ete 20, 000 00 

TObA SS SE sels Seo in ocinse oeeiwin vic Siew eis oslo cele ee eee ape ae 


Under this system the price of land is rising, so that farm-lands there are now worth 
from $200 to $500 per acre. The yield per acre of any of the given products is about 
as follows: Onions, 900 bushels; potatoes, 400 bushels; strawberries, from 200 to 300 
bushels ; wheat, 40 bushels; corn, 100 bushels; hay, 5 tons; and other crops in pro- 
portion. 


The fertility of the soil being restored, its productive qualities can 
be retained by a proper rotation of crops. Mr. Richmond’s plan of rota- 
tion, as practiced by him for several years past with most excellent re- 
sults, is to plow an old meadow or pasture in the spring, plant it with 
corn or potatoes two years, sowing to barley the third spring, with 
wheat put on the land in the fall; the fourth spring seed down with one- 
half clover and one-half timothy ; then, after mowing it three years, 
pasture it two seasons. 

Dr. J. A. Warder addressed the convention on the subject of timber- 
planting and forest culture. In addition to this address the report con- 
tains an elaborate paper, on the same subject, from the pen of Mr. Daniel 
Millikin. Dr. Warder refers to the fact that from 1853 to 1870, a period 
of seventeen years, there were 847,911 acres of land cleared in the State 
of Ohio, a rate which reached. nearly 50,000 acres per annum. At this 
rate it would require but half a century to destroy the entire forests of 
the State, supposing that the increasing population, already forty-nine — 
persons to the square mile, be no more wasteful of their timber than the 
present generation. ‘The most valuable timber trees were then enumer- 
ated. The black-walnut, the oak, the cherry, the tulip, ash, beech, and 
pines are those most desired in the arts; but a century or more is re- 
quired to perfect the trees; and to produce the most valuable logs, two, 
three, and often more centuries are needed. In the forests of Ohio and 
Indiana the logs of the tulip and black-walnut often have three and four 
hundred rings of annual growth. Near Terre Haute, Indiana, alog five 
feet in diameter contained three hundred and ninety rings, without count- 
ing the heart, which was decayed for someinches. Mr. John Lush, near 
Rockville, Indiana, counted four hundred rings in poplar logs. Mr. 
Ayres, of Champaign county, Ohio, found a tulip-poplar that was 70 feet 
to the limbs, and was supposed to be five hundred years old. Notwith- 
standing the great value of these trees when they arrive at maturity, it 
would not do to plant them for present profit. The interest accumulates 
so slowly that no margin would be left in the end. Of thrifty growing 
varieties, which promise a speedy profit, Dr. Warder gives the following 
absolute measurements of trees grown in the neighborhood of Terre 
Haute, Indiana: 

Catalpa, fifteen years planted, 21 inches in diameter. 

Ailanthus, twenty-four years planted, 22 inches in diameter. 
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Tulip-Poplar, twenty-two years planted, 214 inches in diameter. 

Sassafras, forty years planted, 22 inches in diameter. 

Cottonwood, forty-two years planted, 40 inches in diameter. 

Red Oak, fifty years planted, 43 inches in diameter. 

Black Walnut, fifteen years planted, 14 inches in diameter. 

White Pine, nineteen years planted, 13} inches in diameter. 

Chestnut, seventeen years planted, 17} inches in diameter. 

Black Locust, thirty-eight years planted, 32 inches in diameter. 

The following are measurements of trees standing in blue-grass sod, 
clay soil, planted at Springfield, Ohio, in 1851: 

European Larch, twenty years planted, 103 inches in diameter. 

Paper Birch, twenty years planted, 104 inches in diameter. 

Red Cedar, twenty years planted, 94 inches in diameter. 

White Ehn, twenty years planted, 144 inches in diameter. 

White Pine, twenty years planted, 144 inches in diameter. 

Norway Spruce, twenty years planted, 14 inches in diameter. 

Australian Pine, twenty years planted, 15 inches in diameter. 

Ailanthus, twenty years planted, 15 inches in diameter. 

Burr Oak, twenty years planted, 15 inches in diameter. 

Silver Poplar, twenty years planted, 17} inches in diameter. 

Others, in cultivated ground and more friable soil, but of same age, 
measured as follows: 

European Larch, 18 inches in diameter. 

White Pine, 14 inches in diameter. 

Paper Birch, 144 inches in diameter. 

Deciduous Cypress, 20 inches in diameter. 


Mr. Ezra Sherman, of the White Water village of Preston, Ohio, 
planted seeds of locusts and red cedar, in 1830. At the age of three 
years the trees were set out in a grove of 15 acres, and along the high- 
way in an avenue for 200 rods. In 1870, or forty years from the seed, 
two-thirds of the trees along the highway were cut down. These 180 
trees made 1,500 posts, worth 35 cents each, or $525; that is, over $8 
per tree. The stakes and top-wood for fuel were worth something be- 
sides. Some of the trees in the grove are considered worth $10 apiece, 
and the 15 acres thus stocked are expected to furnish fence-posts for the 
whole farm of 1,500 acres for all time. The cedar, though of less rapid 
erowth, is more highly valued. They will make eight posts against 
thirty of the locust trees. Mr. Sherman considers that the stakes, 
poles, and pasture of this grove have been worth as much as it would 
have yielded, if free of trees. 

The speaker refers to experiments made by Mr. Schofield, of Elgin, 
Illinois, who, for the following reasons, prefers the European larch to 
all other trees: Itis hardy, of rapid growth, easily. transplanted, and 
bears being set closely. The timber is unequaled for durability, and 
having great strength and elasticity, is valuable for various purposes. 
Every thinning he counts asa harvest. The first, at seven years, he 
uses for stakes. The second, at fourteen years, furnishes 3,600 fence- 
posts per acre, which he values at $1,000. The third thinning, at 
twenty-one years, gives 600 trees, worth $3,000. The fourth cutting, at 
thirty years, affords him 300 trees, valued at $6,000, making a total 
yield of $10,000 from one acre in thirty years. He still has remaining 
upon the ground 300 trees, as a permanent investment, worth $6,000 
more, which will continue to increase in value annually. 

Mr. Milliken, in his essay on forest culture in Ohio, thus alludes to 
the immense consumption of timber and wood in the construction and 
repair of the railroad lines of that State: 

Twenty years ago we had but two hundred and fifty miles of railroad in the State 


the construction and working of which required but an insignificant amount of wood 
Now we have considerably more than six thousand miles of railroad, a sudden growth, 
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and but a fraction of what is to come. By a law now in force these roads must be in- 
closed by more than ten thousand miles of fencing, and how perishable these fences 
are, all farmers know. These roads have more than 10,000,000 ties, which, lying exposed 
to air and dampness, decay in five or six years. The aggregate length of wooden rail- 
road bridges in Ohio is nearly sixteen miles, and of trestles more than ten miles. 
These are perishable structures, and must be frequently replaced; the average age of 
the 770 wooden bridges in Ohio is only five and a half years, and of the trestles seven 
years. Moreover, locomotives burn an immense amount of wood, and, although coal 
is burned on railroads in a rapidly inereasing ratio, yet the consumption of wood con- 
tinues and increases. Ohio locomotives burned, in 1870, eighteen times as much coal 
as in 1858; but in the same interval the consumption of wood rose from 209,416 cords 
to 700,000 cords. 


Speaking of the great demand already felt for young timber, Mr. 
Millikin says: 


I am acquainted with a region of this State where transportation is so difficult that 
cord-wood is worth just what it costs to cut it; yet even in this district the woods are 
thoroughly culled of all young hickory and ash trees, which have been sought by 
agents and procured by purchase or theft, and have eventually passed into the hands 
of carriage-makers and other manufacturers. Near the present town of Houston, six- 
teen miles north from Piqua, General Wayne made an encampment at some time 
between 1792 and 1795. To avoid surprise by Indians, he caused a space of 10 acres to 
be cleared. In 1860 the buggy manufacturers offered 9 cents per foot, linear measure- 
ment, for hickory, ash, and elm logs on this tract, no log to be more than 10 inches nor 
less than 6 inches in diameter. The aggregate length of these logs was no less than 
25,000 feet. 


A few facts given by the writer touching the consumption of timber 
for telegraph poles are worthy of consideration. He says: 


The three great telegraph companies which operate lines in Ohio have four thousand 
five hundred miles of poles within the State, and eleven thousand five hundred miles 
of wire; in the United States these companies maintain fifty-seven thousand five 
hundred and forty-eight miles of poles, and one hundred and sixteen thousand five 
hundred and sixty-one miles of wire. Besides this, the Marietta and Cincinnati Rail- 
road has one hundred and fifteen miles of poles, and two hundred and fifty miles of 
_ Wire. v4 ‘ ig Outside of cities, and away from road-crossings, tele- 
graph poles are 25 to 28 feet long, and have a diameter at one end of 10 to 12 inches, 
and about 5 inches at the other. At this time the so-called white cedar poles of these 
dimensions are worth 90 cents each in Chicago. Such a price for this timber, which 
has undergone no manufacturing process and is of very doubtful durability, may give 
someé basis for an estimate of what prices will be twenty years hence, when we shall 
have, perhaps, two or three times as many miles of telegraph as now, and when the 
extensive forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are gone. 


In view of the probable high prices of wood in the no distant future, 
Mr. Millikin says: 


No one ought to hesitate about planting choice sorts of timber, even on land worth 
$100 an acre. December 1, 1871, good hoop-poles for barrels were worth $20 and $30 
per 1,000 in Cincinnati. Andrew S. Fuller, author of the Forest Tree Culturist, informs 
me that 10,000 such poles could be grown on an acre of ground in from five to eight 
years. If half of these were spared we should have $125, and probably more, as the 
gross receipts of the first crop. Supposing that the 5,000 poles not cut at first were 
cultivated for three years, they would be fit for first-class hogshead hoops, and would 
be worth $40 to $75 per 1,000 in Cincinnati to-day, or say $275 for the second crop. 
Farmers do not need to be told that this will pay. All the eutting and most of the 
cultivation of such a plantation could be done between the fall and early spring, when 
ordinary farm work is not pressing. A hickory plantation would last forever if ent 
only in the winter, for the sprouts would always grow straighter and faster than the 
original trnnk. And, if the planter sees fit, a portion of plants might be permitted to 
grow up into trees, and the remainder be destroyed by summer cutting. 


Mr. George H. Thurston, president of the Pacific and Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company, in a letter to the writer, commends locust and red 
cedar posts, and says he never expects to see the decay of such as are 
used on the line of which he is an officer. Oak poles, which are some- 


what used in Pennsylvania and Maryland, decay in from six toeight — 


years. Chestnut lasts from twelve to fifteen years. Tamarack (American 
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larch) has sueh ardent friends and enemies that Mr. Thurston with- - 
holds his opinion. 

The writer gives the following directions as to the preparation of the 
ground and the planting of trees: 


In preparing the soil of steep hills, the margins of water-courses, as well as rocky or 
gravelly soil, the use of the plow is impossible, and in such situations the spade alone 
must be used. On such tracts a few trees shonld be carefully planted, and they had 
better be of some vigorous variety inclined to sprout. When the ground is partially 
shaded by these trees, acorns, nuts, or even small trees may be successfully planted, 
and they will flourish if room is gradually made for them by the ax. For such sites 
no tree could be better adapted than the black locust, and it is doubtful if the planter 
would even wish to eradicate it in favor of any other species. 

In planting a continuous grove a space of four feet should be left between the rows. 
One can easily cultivate a strip of that width by going over it twice, and so long as 
cultivation is needed there will be abundant room for the passage of a horse. If rows 
were established much less than four feet apart cultivation would be impossible after 
a few years, and the little trees would need to be thinned when so small that the 
thinnings would have no value, and the labor and expense of cultivating them would 
go for naught. 

In the rows, plants ought in no case to stand closer than one foot, if it be intended 
to grow healthy plants. In Europe beautiful hop-poles have been grown by planting 
larch trees 18 inches by 2 feet, and hoop-poles could be grown as close; but the destrue- 
tion of the plantation is in such cases looked for as a matter of course, and as regards 
hickory hoop-poles, it would be better to annually destroy a portion of the plants by 
summer cutting until the whole crop should be grown on stools four feet each way. 

After the first year, then, all trees ought to be at least one foot apart. From a well- 
managed plantation not a few trees may be sold at different sizes for ornamental pur- 
poses, and for these, and other stuff now deemed worthless, a sufficient income would 
be realized to more than pay the expenses of the first ten years in almost any locality. 
Where it is necessary to transplant from a seed-bed, the plants should be at once set in 
rows both ways. They may thus receive perfectly clean culture without any hoeing. 


Mr. Millikin then gives directions as to thinning and pruning, from 
which we quote as follows: 


No tree designed for timber should have room to expand its branches laterally into 
what may be regarded as its normal shape. As rapidly as‘is consistent with the health 
of the tree the stem should be elongated, and should be bared of branches, for 
branches make knots. The planter cannot expect to prune his trees into this shape. In 
this country pruning to this extent would be immoderately expensive; in any country 
the removal of large, healthy branches is injurious to most trees, and absolutely ruin- 
ous to others. To encourage the upward growth, and to check the nutrition of lower 
branches, trees are so planted as to slightly crowd each other, and when the vigor of 
these lower branches is gone, they may be removed without any shock to the tree or 
injury to the quality of the timber in the trunk. On all coniferous trees the death of 
shaded branches is extremely rapid, and this is particularly fortunate, since the cutting 
away of live branches from the pines and spruces is followed by copious bleeding for 
years, to the exhaustion of the tree, and often to the injury of the bark. The scalding 
of the bark by the resinous sap of pines has been observed by planters in the West, 
and one of them recommends to leave a stump four inches long when amputating live 
branches, and to saw off this stump when bleeding has ceased. But in the plantation 
it would be better to permit a branch to die without disturbance, and so avoid all un- 
necessary check to the trees. The planter should, however, be prompt to remove dead 
branches, because so long as the wood of the trunk is creeping over and enclosing a 
ihe et it is making a knot, which will be deep in proportion to the forester’s- 
neglect. 

The planter should be warned against crowding too much. It is sufficient that a 
tree should have its branches approached or slightly touched"by its neighbors. Thin- 
ning should be commenced very early, and should be attended to at least once in three 
years in any plantation less than twenty-five years old. If long neglected, trees grown 
too thickly begin to show all the symptoms of old age, and actually die, And even 
when, before the death of the trees, thinning is commenced in an overcrowded plan- 
tation, they are so tall in proportion to the thickness of their trunks and roots that 
they are broken and uprooted by winds. This constant thinning is its own reward, 
since, after the first seven or eight years, every tree will be available for stakes and 
fuel, and afterward for posts, beams, &c. 


Reports from county societies show a majority of them to be in a 
flourishing condition, financially and otherwise. Detailed statements 
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of the transactions of these associations during the year were received 
from the officers of upwards of seventy of them. 

The Madison County cattle sales, as reported by Mr. Irving I’. Willis, 
evidence an improved condition of the stock of this section of the State. 
Mr, Irving concludes his statements with the following comparison of 
sales: 


The number of all cattle sold, (6,299 head,) as against 5,401 head in 1870-71, shows 
« large increase. ‘he average weight of three-year-old cattle is now 1,182 pounds for 
the year, against 1,101 pounds last year. Two-year-olds are now 906 pounds; last 
year 887 pounds. One-year-olds we report at 647 pounds, as against 614 pounds in 
1871. Oxen, per yoke, are now averaged at 2,894 pounds; last report gave these at 
7,660 pounds. In all of those which comprise the greater part of the whole sales the 
increase is most satisfactory and large. 

The average weights being greater and the numbers reported larger than last year, 
would of course make a larger number of pounds’ weight; but, on the other hand, the 
average prices and cents per pound, for every age and kind, are largely reduced from 
the showing of 1871. Three-year-olds were, last year, $64.13 ; this year, $53.55. While 
the average of three, two, and ono year-olds together, from last report, was $49.59 
per head, it is but $40.28 for these ages this year. In last report, three, two, and 
one-year-olds brought an average of $5.49 per hundred pounds. This year these ages 
bring $4.53, a falling off of nearly $1 per hundred, which is only in proportion with 
the general decline in values of all stock within the past twenty-four months. The 
total cash results, notwithstanding the decline in prices, is almost equal to last year, 
being about $9,000 less in the footings. 

The number of horses purchased is larger than last year. The average price of these 
in 1870~71 was $113.37 per head. Our present report shows a small increase, being 
an Benage of $115.75 for the year, and for the past six months $125.36, against $116.12 
in 1871. 


Mr. G. W. Campbell, in his report to the State Horticultural Society, 
thus alludes to an insect which seems to be doing some damage to the 
hot-house vines of Central Ohio : 


IT will mention that I have been examining the roots of grape-vines that have little 
bunches of knots or bulbs formed an their fibrous side-roots, and by the aid of a strong 
magnifier find them to be covered by an aphis, or plant-louse, certainly very much like, 
if not identical with, the Phyllaxcra viltata, or gall-louse, which produces the knots or 
galls on the under-side of the leaves on the thin-leaved vines in so many vineyards. I 
do not know how to account for the fact that I have not seen the work of this aphis 
on any of the out-door vines on my place this season; but in two of my green-houses 
there were, in patches, vines affected with these galls. Upon digging the plants it 
was found that in the places where the leaves had been affected the roots were more 
or less knobby, and abounding in little bunches of knots so well known to vine-prop- 
agators ; and upon a careful examination of these knobs or knots with a powerful 
glass, I found the little rascals in great numbers. Upon smooth roots, or upon vines 
free from these knobs and knots, I found nono of them. Cutting open, I found nothing 
inside these knots—simply the clear, white substance of the root, the action of the aphis 
seeming to be confined to the surface of the root. I have not carried my investigations 
far enough to cnable me to form an opinion as to the extent or probable damage done 
to the vines by this insidious and hitherto unsuspected enemy ; but it is not impossi- 
ble that many of the maladies to which the vine is subject, and which have been hith- 
erto unexplained and unexplainable, may be referred to the hidden workings of this 
microscopic depredator. / 


At the November meeting of the society the following-named varie- 
ties of winter apples were named for cultivation in southern Ohio: 
White Pippin, Rome Beauty, Rambo, Baldwin, Putnam Russet, Cler- 
mont, Newton Spitzenberg, Milam, and Pomme Gris. 

Mr. Campbell, in the report submitted by him at this meeting, speaks 
of his uniform failure with the Walter grape until he commenced to 
graft it on other varieties. He says that had he purchased grafts at $20 
each when this variety first made its appearance, it would have been 
more profitable to him than vines at $3 and $5 apiece. He is confident 
the grape will do better grafted on some other variety than on its own 
roots. 
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The report of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society for the year 
1871 has been prepared by and published under the supervision of Dr. 
J. W. Hoyt, its secretary. The report is one of unusual interest, and in 
addition to the business transactions of the society, contains a list of 
the names of those to whom premiums were awarded at the eighteenth 
annual fair of the Association, held in the city of Milwaukee during the 
latter part of September, 1871, a synopsis of the addresses delivered on 
the opening of the fair, together with a number of prize and other essays 
on the following-named subjects: ‘Management and rotation of crops 
of a farm for mixed husbandry ;” “Market gardening ;” ‘ Practical 
management of sandy land;” “ Dairy farming ;” “On the cultivation of 
the cranberry ;” “ Planting and management of a vineyard, adapted to 
Wisconsin ;” ‘*‘The cultivation of small fruits ;” “Practical farm manage- 
ment;” “ Insects injurious to agriculture ;” “Failure in wheat culture ;” 
“Cultivation of Indian corn ;” “Hemp culture in Wisconsin ;” ‘The rela- 
tions of labor and capital ;” ‘‘ Poultry-raising—different varieties ;” 
“ Planting and management of an orchard ;” “ Economical use of straw 
on the farm,” “ Pork-raising in Wisconsin ;” ‘Twenty years’ lessons 
in fruit-growing;” ‘Farm fence;” “The dairy—how to get and 
keep a good stock of cows;” “Economy in pork-raising ;” ‘ Beet- 
sugar making in Sauk county ;” “Bee-keeping ;” “Grape culture in Wis- 
consin ;” “Experiments at the University farm ;” “Practical experience 
in orchards;” &c. The work closes with an elaborate report from the 
pen of Professor John Murrish, commissioner of the survey of the lead 
district of Wisconsin. 

Notwithstanding the weather was unfavorable during the progress of 
the eighteenth annual fair of the association, the exhibition proved very 
successful in every respect. The receipts were largely in excess of the 
expenditures, leaving the treasury in a sound condition. 

The secretary, in his introductory report, says that the year 1871, in- 
dustrially considered, has but little to distinguish it from the average 
in Wisconsin, except that the late frosts of spring and the drought ot 
summer slightly diminished the yield of certain crops. He alludes to 
the destructive fires which occurred in some sections of the State dur- 
ing the year, not only destroying human life, but laying waste many 
fair and prosperous portions of the commonwealth. The wheat-crop, 
though of a superior quality, was under an average yield, owing to rust, 
drought, and the ravages of insects. The oats-crop was fair, in some 
cases the yield being reported at over 90 bushels per acre. Barley was 
also successful, the yield being above, but the quality a little below, the 
average. The corn-crop was 8 to 10 per cent. above the usual yield, 
and of superior quality. Potatoes did well, while the tobacco-crop con- 
siderably exceeded the average, which has always been large. The cul- 
tivation of hops, which was formerly a leading interest of the State, has 
been greatly curtailed. The average in 1871 was probably not more 
than three-fifths as great as in 1870. The production of flax and hemp > 
is gaining in the appreciation of the farmers of Wisconsin. The in- 
crease of production in these staples is believed to be over 40 per cent. 
above the preceding year. The soil and climate of the State seem to 
be well adapted to the production of these crops, and it is believed their 
growth may be made very profitable. The-hay crop was above an 
average one, but the autumn .pasturage suffered greatly from the 
drought. This, together with the low prices of butter and cheese, had 
a depressing effect upon dairying interests. Increased interest is mani- 
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fested in stock-breeding and stock-growing, the most marked feature 
being observable in the rearing of improved grades of sheep for wool. 
Many new marshes have been planted with cranberries, and the culture 
is making rapid progress. The apple-crop was from 40 to 45 per cent. 
above an average, while pears and the smaller fruits produced a fair 
yield. As fruit-trees become acclimated to the severe frosts of winter, 
their crops are more certain and abundant, and the fruit of an improved 
character, both as regards flavor and size. The year, upon the whole, 
_has been a very fruitful and profitable one to the farmer. 

Considerable progress is shown in the establishment of woolen facto- 
ries. The number of mills in the State is given at 54; number of sets 
of manufacturing cards, 63; number of sets of custom or roll cards, 43. 
The capacity of these cards, if run the whole time, would be 2,320,000 
pounds per annum, but from one cause or another about one-third of 

.the mills in the State were shut down from one to three months of the 
season. The following is the result of their operations for this year: 


Number of pounds of wool manufactured into cloth, yarn, &e......-..---..1, 500, 000 
Number of pounds made into rolls for custom-work........-------+.--:---. 120,000 
era 

Total number of pounds usedsess.5 6... 033 -ssase i ssevsae saveves ae eee 1, 620, 060 


The wool clip for 1871 is estimated at 4,620,000 pounds, which is a 
much larger amount than the home mills can manufacture into cloth 
and yarn. 

Some interesting experiments were made at the University farm, 
which are noticed elsewhere in this work. - This farm is steadily under- 
going improvements under the management and fostering care of the 
regents. 

The secretary deprecates the great desire for large tracts of land, 
which creates a tendency to careless and slovenly culture. A smaller 
amount of land, with better cultivation and a more diversified agricul- 
ture, is that system which most certainly leads to success. There is no 
such thing as permanent success without systematic rotation and ma- 
nuring. But systematic fertilization is impossible without a liberal 
supply of live stock. The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that grain- 
growing must go hand in hand with grass-growing and stock-raising. 
Here and there one is found who practices upon this manifest principle 
as if it were cardinal ; and such farmers are invariably successful. Few 
lands are so limited in the range of vegetation but that a variety of 
crops and stock may be profitably grown upon them. But there are 
limitations, nevertheless, and they cannot safely be ignored. Disregard 
of conditions is manifested by the readiness and uniformity with which 
all rush into a novel enterprise, or turn their whole strength upon a 
single branch of business, which can only be made permanently suc- 
cessful by giving due attention to the claims of each element and seek- 
ing to harmonize them all. Here, as in almost everything else, selfish- 
ness and blind greed manifest themselves. The true policy of the in- 
telligent farmer, when he sees all his neighbors turning their +ttention 
to pork-raising, would be to turn his attention to raising co1i, mean- 
while omitting nothing essential to steady and uniform success. When — 
any considerable number of farmers direct their attention to the pro-, 
duction of a certain staple, to the neglect of a necessary article of con- 
sumption, the neglected article must enhance in value because of the 
shortness of the supply which is generally the result of diminished 
acreage. 

A very valuable paper is contributed by Mr. Gustave de Neveu, on 
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the subject of the management and rotation of crops of a farm for 
mixed husbandry. The writer bases his remarks on the following prop- 
ositions: First, to make the earth yield the greatest possible amount 
and variety of produets necessary or desirable for the sustenance and 
comfort of the human family; and, second, while doing this, to steadily 
increase the productive powers of the soil, or at least retain them un- 
diminished. Scarcely two farms can be found precisely alike in all 
their conditions, therefore no rules can be laid down which will suit the 
various peculiarities of each. Peculiar conditions require peculiar 
treatment; each farmer must be guided by the requirements of his soil, 
the position of roads, exposure, currents of water, &c. In laying off a 
farm it is desirable, whenever practicable, that the lots be so distributed 
that each may have access to running water. This being a labor-saving 
age, the division into lots and the arrangement of the buildings should 
be made with a proper regard to convenience. Where circumstances 
will admit, a private road running through the center of the farm, as 
far as the two most distant lots, with a gate opening into it from each 
field, will be found desirable. The usual size for farms in the Western 
States is a quarter-section, or 160 acres of land. Allowing 20 acres of 
this amount for timber-land, and 10 more for farm-buildings, yards, 
calf and hog pastures, and lanes, there would remain 120 acres to be 
specially devoted to crop culture and rotation. These 120 acres the 
writer would divide into six lots, containing 20 acres each; three 
should be kept constantly in clover, or clover and timothy; one in pas- 
ture in connection with the timber-lot; the other two, grass-lots to be 
cut for hay. Of these the oldest seeded may be used for fall pasture, 
and the other mowed for a second crop of hay or grass-seed. The lot 
used for summer pasture having been in grass for three years, should 
be broken up in the spring following for a crop of corn, potatoes, and 
other hoed crops. This is the writer’s plan for restoring exhausted, 
overworked soils. Of course, virgin soils require no rotation of crops; 
but the raising of grain should invariably be conducted with the view 
to the future introduction and cultivation of the grasses and to a regu- 
lar system of rotation of crops. Whether stock-raising, dairying, 
or the raising of grain is to predominate, or whether, as appears 
preferable, all these are carried on in fair proportions, successful farm- 
ing must have for its basis the raising in a large measure of the culti- 
vated grasses, and more particularly that of clover. This, then, would 
be the proper rotation: the first and second years in clover, or clover 
and timothy mixed; the third year in pasture; the fourth in corn and 
hoed crops, and the fifth in wheat. With land. of ordinary quality, 
treated in this manner, the yield of wheat will usually average about 
25 bushels per acre. There remains one more season to complete the 
course. For this, plow the wheat stubble under as soon as possible. 
If there is manure to spare, after putting enough on the pasture-lot, 
spread it on that which is to be sown with the light grains, oats, barley, 
&¢c.,,and seed down. The writer prefers to sow grass-seed before the 
last dragging of the field, and states that he never met with a failure 
when sown in this way. Seeding immediately after the last dragging 
is also a good method, providing no heavy rain intervenes to pack the 
ground before it is done. Grass-seed cannot be buried as deep as other 
grains; as a general rule the larger the seed the deeper covering it re- 
quires; for this reason he does not approve of mixing grass-seed with 
the grain in the drilling machine or the broadcast sower, as much of it 
must be covered so deep as to never come up. The same system of ro- 
tation is repeated for another term of six years. If the proper division 
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of lots has been made, there will be constantly upon the farm one field 
of corn, potatoes, &c.; one in wheat, one in oats, barley, and light 
grains, and three lots, or one-half of the farm, in grass. AJl the lots” 
in grass should receive a dressing of plaster each year; that in corn 
Should also be plastered at least once during the early stages of its 
erowth. 

After enumerating various methods for restpring worn-out and ex- 
hausted soils, preference is given to that set forth above. Pasturing is 
the least expensive and most profitable system, in that the farmer’s 
animals are made to perform the work of enriching his land while ac- 
cumulating valuable products in flesh, milk, or wool. 

A large portion of the lands of Wisconsin is composed of a warm, 
thin, sandy loam, and is therefore easily exhausted of all those ele- 
ments necessary to vigorous plant-growth. To prevent the exhaustion 
of these lands, while at the same time they are required to yield an 
income to the cultivators of the soil, is a question which seems to be 
receiving the attention which its great importance demands, especially 
among the more intelligent class of farmers. Two essays are contributed 
on the practical management of sandy lands ; one by Mr. J. G. Knapp, 
of Madison, and the other by Mr. J. W. Wood, of Baraboo. The essay 
of the first-named gentleman having been awarded a prize, we quote 
from it as follows touching the qualities of this soil and the crops least 
likely to exhaust their fertility : 


From the best information furnished by science of the manner in which plants grow, 
it is inferred that they find their main supply of food near the surface of the ground. 
From that fact it may be adduced that in the thin soils of the sand the soil should 
always be kept, as far as possible, on the surface, and never buried beneath a thick 
layer of the lower barren sand. This principle is well understood and acted on by the 
tillers of the sands in the Southern States; and to it may be traced their opposition to 
the “turn-over” plow, as they term the plows used in the Northern States. This sub- 
soil of barren sand ought, nevertheless, to be stirred, though it be not brought to the 
surface. Roots of plants in quest of water will penetrate into the ground, and the 
stirring of the subsoil to the depth of 8 or even 12 inches will greatly aid this plant 
action. Such roots penetrating and decaying in the sand will in time form a soil to a 
proper depth. After that depth of soil has been obtained, the furrow may be 
turned as deep as desirable. The result may be expedited by a free use of salt, wood- 
ashes, lime, or sulphur, all of which dissolve the silex of the sand and fit it for the use 
of plants; hence a free use of these, or some of them, applied to the surface in connec- 
tion with vegetable manures, is of great value, and would largely compensate for a 
natural deficiency of clay in the soil, or where that material cannot be procured. Some, 
or all of them, are valuable on all lands in this State. Until a good depth of rich soil 
has been formed the surface only should be turned over, and in these sands the turn- 
ing should be done while the herbage is yet green, or after the first frosts. The sub- 
soil can be stirred by means of the teeth or knives of a properly constructed cultivator, 
penetrating to the desired depth in the bed of the shallow furrow. Such an implement 
would thoroughly loosen the earth, but would not bring the barren sands to the sur- 
face. 

Wherever there is sufficient vegetable matter in the soil to grow the plants, no lands 
in Wisconsin produce grain, corn, or potatoes of so fine a quality as do these same 
sands. The wheat grows here heavy in the kernel, and the straw is so stiff that it 
seldom or never falls. Corn matures rapidly, and is alway sound and ripe. Potatoes 
yield much larger crops, ripen better, are more mealy, and consequently are more nu- 
tritious and valuable than those grown farther south, or on the clay soils. This is an 
exhaustive crop, but the proper manures to keep up the lands for its production are 
found in the fire-place and the stable. Whatever crops may be grown on these lands, 
those are preferable which yield a large amount of leaves, straw, or other vegetable 
matter, to be left where they grow, or returned to the ground in the shape of stable 
manures. The grasses and clover are foremost of all, followed by corn and grains. 


The writer then enumerates some special crops which can be profita- 
bly grown on these thin lands, among which he mentions pumpkins, 
squashes, grapes, raspberries, blackberries, mustard, poppies, hemp, 
é&e. Of mustard and hemp he says: 
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Black mustard is a crop that delights in a sandy soil, and leaves a large amount of 
leaves and stalks to enrich it. All of this refuse should be allowed to rot on the sur- 
face, or be buried in the soil while greeu. Few crops, when the modes of handling are 
understood, yield more profit. Mustard-seed is brought to market as mustard-flour, 
or manufactured into table oil, in the production of which it rivals the rape, olive, and 
almond. Mustard seeds itself, and the land only requires working with a cultivator 
or harrow each spring as a preparation for the crop. When required for other crops, 
the land is easily cleared by turning under the green plants, or by cultivating corn. 
The soil would increase in quality by continued croppings of mustard, as if does not 
exhaust the salts. 

Hemp is another crop which yields a very large amount of leaves, chaff, roots, and 
stems. If the leaves are left in rotting, and the shives are returned to the ground, 
they will be sufficient to maintain the fertility, and the soil will never depreciate while 
cultivated with hemp. If there is sufficient humus in the soil to force the crop, return- 
ing the refuse afterward is all the soilrequires. Hemp-tiber is almost pure carbon, and 
the seeds are not allowed to mature when fiber is the object of the crop; therefore, 
as it takes the smallest portion of salts from the soil, it exhausts the soil less than any 
other cultivated crop. Its true value is less understood than any crop grown by our 
farmers. It is safe to estimate that for fiber it will produce from $75 to $100 per 
acre, and for seed from $50 to $75. There is no doubt of the possibility of growing and 
maturing hemp in Wisconsin of better fiber than farther south. The seeds may be sown 
in the fall, too late to sprout, or at the earliest possible period in the spring, on lands 
prepared in the fail. The young plants, unlike flax, are net destroyed by spring frosts. 
When grown for fiber hemp kills all other plants, as it covers and shades the entire 
surface. For seed it must be grown in drills, and cultivated in its early growth. The 
yield is as high as 40 bushels of seed to the acre. Unlike ordinary farm-crops, it pre- 
fers the same tract of land from year to year, if its refuse is left on the ground. 


The writer states that the single-flowered or opium poppy is another 
crop which thrives on these lands. The great value of this crop consists 
in the very large crop of seeds—from 20 to 40 bushels of 60 pounds to 
the acre—which are gathered by cutting off the balls, so that all the 
leaves and stalks are left on the ground to enrich it. An important fact 
to be borne in mind is that mustard, hemp, and the opium-poppy will 
yield abundant crops on soils too thin for even the production of grass. 
Such sandy lands as naturally grow only the most noxious weeds will 
produce these crops in abundance; and for the amountof vegetable 
matter they will yield, in the form of tap-roots, leaves, and stems, in a 
very few years they will convert drifting sands into a soil capable of 
yielding good crops of clover, grass, and grain. 

The same writer contributes a paper on hemp culture. He regards 
the climate and soil of Wisconsin as peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of this staple, and gives directions for its planting, cultivation, and the 
preparation of its fiber for market. As the annual reports of this 
Department contain all necessary information on these points, we refer 
only to what Mr. Knapp says, as to the profits of hemp culture: 

Rough-dressed lint, as it comes from the break, has sold at Saint Louis during the 
spring of 1872 at $70, common ; $80, good; $90, prime; $92 to $100, strictly prime to 
choice ; $175 to $180, dressed ; good hackled tow at $80 per bale of 500 pounds. ‘These 
prices make the lint worth 14, 16, 18, and 35 cents per pound, respectively. New York 
quotations are still higher. Land which will yield 50 bushels of corn, or 12 of wheat, 
will produce a thousand pounds of undressed lint per acre. The average crop in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri has been from 800 to 1,000 pounds of dew-rotted lint per acre. 
Wisconsin ought to give as large a yield. Raised for seed, its yield is from 30 to 45 
bushels per acre, worth $1.50 per bushel or more, and the coarse lint from the seed- 
straw is worth $60 a bale, which will more than pay the cost of cultivation. Thus it 
will readily be seen that but few crops will surpass it in profit. Last year a farmer 


near Kankakee, Illinois, was paid $100 for the hemp-straw which grew on an acre of 
land, after it had been rotted on the ground where it grew. 


. 

Mr. David Williams contributes a paper containing some valuable 
statistics as to the cost of building and the keeping in repair of fences. 
As available timber for fencing diminishes, the importance of this ques- 
tion assumes a rapidly increasmig interest. Mr. Williams says: 
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‘ At present farmers in fully one-half of the improved portions of the State are re- 
stricted to posts and boards for all farm-fences; and not only the cost of this material, 
but its quality, its rapid deterioration, the diminishing supply, and the somewhat feeble 
character of its resisting power to the assaults of farm stock, present questions of 
very considerable importance for study and experiment. The actual aggregate cost 
of farm-fences to the farmers of this State so very far exceeds any estimate likely 
to be made, that I have, with the assistance of a number of well-informed farmers ot 
this county, (Walworth,) made a careful computation of the first cost, annual deteriora- 
tion, per cent., and cost of annual repair. There are sixteen townships, or seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six square miles, in the county. Estimating one-sixteenth as lake, ponds, 
or abandoned lands, gives five hundred and forty square miles, or 345,600 acres of im- 
proved or inclosed land. This, if fenced into 40-acre lots, will require five rods of 
fence to the acre, (a-careful estimate gives 25 acres as the average size of fields,) or 
1,728,000 rods of fence, exclusive of ornamental and village fences, Estimating one- 
eighth of this as division fence, and therefore duplicated in the foregoing estimate, 
and to include also temporary and comparatively worthless fence, will give in even 
numbers 1,500,000 rods of farm-fence for the county, 100,000 rods for each township 
(one-sixteenth of the total area having been thrown out of the estimate as lakes, 
ponds, or abandoned lands) of improved or inclosed lands. From carefully prepared 
data I find about two-fifths to be highway-fence, making 600,000 rods of highway- 
fence for the county, and 40,000 rods for each township. 

Estimating the cost of this fence at $1 per rod gives $1,500,000 for the county, and 
$100,000 for each township. Two-fifths of this for highway-fences give $600,000 for 
the county and $40,000 for each township, or a total cost of all farm-fences of $4.34, 
nearly, per acre, and a cost of $1.73 per acre for highway-fence. Estimating 10 per 
cent. on first cost for annua! deterioration and repairs, and 7 per cent. interest on first 
cost, gives $275,000 as the aggregate annual cost of farm-fence for the county, and 
$18,333.33 for each township. Fully two-fifths of this are for highway-fence. If to this 
sum be added the cost of village-fences—mainly made necessary by the pernicious 
habit of using the highway as a public pasture—the total cost of fence for the county 
will be swelled to the considerable sum of $1,750,000, and the annual cost to $297,500. 


The report contains a communication from Mr. W. Weferling, super- 
intendent of the Sauk County Beet-Sugar Manufacturing Company, giv- 
ing a detailed statement of the operations of the establishment for a 
period of sixty days. His experiments demonstrated the success of the 
enterprise, though the results in all respects were not entirely satisfac- 
tory. The writer states that the conditions for raising the sugar-beet 
in Sauk County are excellent. The soil is mild and normal; extraordi- 
nary salts are not present in injurious proportions; saltpeter, which in 
some localities has occasioned the total failure of like enterprises, is not 
found here at all. This important fact gives vitality to the enterprise, 
and guarantees success in the future. 

The company last year planted 230 acres of beets, which yielded four 
and one-half tons to the acre, or a total of 1,035 tons—not enough in the 
aggregate to keep the establishment running for more than two months 
out of a season reckoned at five months. The yield and valuation of 
these 1,035 tons, or 2,070,000 pounds, of beets are given as follows: 
Sold 450 barrels, of 220 pounds each, or 99,000 pounds, A sugar, at 12} cents. $12,375 


Sold 79 barrels, of 220 pounds each, or 15,400 pounds, B sugar, at 114 cents, Erie b 
Unsold, 100 barrels, of 200 pounds each, or 20,000 pounds, 1 ;w sugar, at 9 cents 1; 800 


DOIG wach ersscdeetepenecr esi 134,400 pounds sugar, at...--..---.- 15, 946 
Add 72,390 pounds molasses, worth...--, --.-2e<p-ne ress carnseareeenieeeeee 723 
Total valuation of saccharine products........ 2... -e-+ee+- sere seeeee 16, 669 


Ustimating the capacity of the factory at 25 tons per day, and divid- 
ing the total number of days into the total amount of the above valua- 
tion of the products of the business, gives a total income per diem of 
$402, or, in round numbers, $400. The*expenses of the establishment 
in working out these results, though normal in respect to the capacity 
of the factory, amount to a much larger sum, relatively, than would be 
necessary if the capacity was twice as great. Stated accurately, they 
were as follows: 


a) 2 La 
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Twenty-five tons of beots, at $4 per ton... ... cen. coc ce sce cccs vee wee cecene $100 00 
Huelele cords OMmwoudat)oo) Poli COLO = sa. sce mae malas e a emciossine aes a= aatacels 40 00 
Wages for 65 hands, at $1 THE CP eS Se SF co SSCS SACRSo OOS CEDESSEte DAnBBeEoos+ 65 00 
Salaries (per one year, divided by 60 days—short season) ..--..-.----.------- 40 00 
Various items, including COMMISSIONS aNd INSULANCES...--- ween co---s oe. - 156 00 

ANGSN Gkggerlses) oles GE yyoe one Heo abe anobS to" Cann sOoeoe Seca ObROnaSose 401 60 


The superintendent states that these unsatisfactory results are 
chargeable, first, to non-maturity of beets ; second, to the inferior qual- 
ity of the factory; third, insufficiency of supply to ‘keep even this small 
establishment running the full season; and, fourth, the low price of 
sugar. Still, it has been demonstrated that the business will succeed if 
the above conditions can be changed. Two of these conditions—in- 
crease in capacity of factory and a full supply of beets to keep it 
going the full season—are no doubt within the control of the company. 

The economy of increasing the capacity of the factory to the work- 
ing of 50 tons of beets per day will appear from the following tabular 
statement, which is based upon precisely the same conditions as to 
quality of beets, period of working, and price of products: 


19S O00 pamads Aenean, ab toe CON = oar annmanccans ees Scnsese > edewses $24,750 00 
S000 pounds pb su Car abi GOUDSwasccels-s5s-55-4osunneeee tor ese = se 3,042 00 
40,000 pounds raw sugar, ab 9’cents..---. 022. oe oan wena ccc ces sec ceer ene 3,600 00 

144,000 pounds crade molasses, at 1 Gent.....--: .2---0 snc reece eens cecess 1,440 00 

otaleval ator ee ee nee sceieel ami cua emrialon haimin es/oisinia uae eisieye ose 33,332 00 
Se 


FELOCOCESIPEE Caisse nea ananciad sisun's savas ers ciswcleaconedpone el aniselse socuae 880 00 


The cost of manufacturing per day is given as follows: 


IBERUSOURONS TA e4 o-5> - eos sc akeeeet) cbse cohen cos samenee eae seceecseons $200 00 
Helle COLds abige he ces SoS ee ch Ses acco cos aaeinnapeaaebecer ater ress 64 00 
DER SRDS lh Glin pce ae Reming mash noah ee eee ee pa hkl m em mane 85 00 
SEU TA DS) (CD) GRMGsSA Ses oe Sees Bees aae te See anebore caosineeestebanadséecedonocs 40 09 
Various ibems) classed’ as’ 'sundrieg’. 3's pasacn'sekwaseeemeletoes poe aoe > cacece 226 00 
MotalpexnensesiNer Cavern: creas snpos Scsocicsae Ansist a tnnepccas ewes 615 00 
Motalycashs proceeds Per, Gay, - cnc werecs s-2- oaccise nena eens cote scecex 880 00 
ING UPLONISH PEM OBy -. a= feta ase ene = ster vswen oastiee sent apneic seaman 265 00 


Estimating the proceeds and expenses of a business involving these 
same conditions, as to quality of material and price of products, (but 
with a deduction in the items of sundries,) for a full period of five 
aaa the superintendent gives the net profits of the factory at $294 
per day 
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Article. 


| Bird found in phosphate-beds of South Carolina. 


Samples of cotton. 

Grasshoppers. 

Excelsior oats. 

[Ps hawk; green heron, 

| Specimens of. Diapheromera femorata. 

Samples of spring-wheat. 

Two samples large white and large red Tripoli 
onion. 

General Grant cucumber. 

Corn from John 8. Hope; four acres average 120 
bushels, she ca Corn from Charles L. Cook; 
one acre average 115 bushels, shelled. 

Aniline colors used to size silk, linen, and worsted. 

Cotton and fiber of Broussonetia papyriferd, or 
paper-mulberry “‘ pappa. 

Seal-skin from Saint Paul’s Island, Alaska. 


Orinoco tobacco-leaf, seed from Department. 
Calcutta jute-seed and jute sample. 

Three ears pop-corn. 

Specimens of cotton-insects. 

Papyrus from Syracuse, Sicily. 

Green seed-cotton, fine, two samples. 


Cotton from Venezuela, and cotton-bale. 

Horn of African sheep; bags made of bark; one 
leather pouch; knife and sheath, and specimen 
of fabric. 

Head of wheat taken from an adobe brick in New 
Mexico. 

Twigs punctured by insects. 

Specimen of corn. 

ae Dop- -corn; squirrel-skull, showing deformed 

oot: 


.| Hickory-nuts and butternuts. 


Al grt cotton. 
ax samples. 
Chaparral-cock 
Insects. 

Fine specimen of dark Brahma hen. 
Pimpla lunator, fine specimen. 
Hesper rose crab- -apple. 

Specimen of corn. 

Sorghum-sirup. 

Ramie from New Orleans... 

Indian mallow, (Abutilon avicenne. ) 
Indian mallow fiber. 

Fungus, (Dedalea querceria.) 

Cor, ydalis cornuta. 


, (Geococeyx californicus.) 


-| Corn, 60 pounds to the bushel, shelled. 


Cecrop ia. 

Ocelat. skin, (Texas leopard-cat.) 

Sunflower- seeds, variegated. 

Sample of wool from fleece that weighed 15, 
pounds. 

Worms forming a snake-like mass, (Sciara.) 

Seas regalis. 

Galls, & 

Skin of S aleee hammer, (Colaptes auratus.) 

Partridge; Cochin fowls. 

Digger- “squirrel from Oregon. 


Sample specimen of insects, plants, &c.; one wild 
Mexican turkey skin. 

Wheat and insects. 

Package insects from Dr. T. J. ft. ieee insects 
Lieutenant F. Tuttle, U. S. revenne marine. 

Sample of wheat. 

Galls on elim. 

Red and white ear of corn. 

Arrow-points, butterflies, &c. 

Specimens of apple and peach borers. 

Borers in apple and peach. 
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